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NATIVE COMMISSION. 



FIRST MEETING. 

Monday, 1st Novehb£ii. 1852. 

Present. 

Tto Hon. W. Hardin]^, Esq., President. 

The Hon. John Bird, Esq. 

Theophilus Shepstone, Esq. 

Captain Strubon. 

P. A. R. Otto, Esq. 

Frodk. Scheepcrs, Esq. 

Evert Potgietor, Esq. 

Solomon Maritz, Esq. 

0. Labuscagne, Esq. 

A. Spies, Esq. 

John Moreland, Esq. 

Joseph Henderson, Esq. 

W. Mac&rlane, Esq. 

Dr. Addison, 

Chas. Barter, Esq. 

Tho President explained the causes and reasons for the formation 
of the Commission ; referred to the Instructions to Members by 
His Honor Lieutenant (xovernor Pine, which, he informed tb^^ 



Meeting, would be laid on the table, translated into Dntch, to-mor« 
row morning ; — explained the matters for the consideration of the 
Commission as most important, upon the proper a^ustment of 
which much would depend. 

Bead instructions wnich hare been received from the Secretary 
of State, viz., *' Blue Book, page 211, 28 sec.,^^ being Boyal Instruc- 
tions constituting Legislative Council, in which Iler Majesty de- 
clares 

*' AND WHEREAS the said Diitrici of Naid is inhabited by nnmerouf Tribee, 
NatiTet of the said District, or of the Countries thereunto adjacent, whose ig- 
norance and hahits unfit them for the duties of ci?ilised life, and it is neces- 
sary to place them under special controul, until, lunring been duly capaci t a t ed 
to understand such duties, they may reasonably be required to render ready 
obedience to the Laws in fSorce in the said District. We do hereby' declare it 
to be Our Will and Pleasure that you make known by ProcSsmation to our lo- 
▼ing Subjects, and all other persons residing in the said District, that in assu- * 
ming the Sorerdgnty thereof. We have not interfered with or abrogated, any 
Law, Custom, or Usage, prerailing among the Inhabitants prerioiuly to the 
assertton of Sorereignty over the said District, except so far as the same may 
be repugnant to the general principles of humanity recognized throughout the 
CiTilized« Worid, and tliat We have not interfered with, or abrogated Uie power 
which the Laws, Customs, and Usages of the Inhabitants Tested in the said 
Chiefs, or in any other persons in authority among them, but that in all tran- 
sadkois between themselTcs* and in all Crimes committed by any of them, 
agidnst the Persons or Property of any of them, the said NatiTss are* (subject 
to the Conditions already stated,) to administer justice towsrds each other, as 
they had been used to do in former times. — ^Prorided, nererthelesSy and We 
do hereby reaenre to Ourseltes tfoXL power and euthority as We firom time to 
time shall see occasion, to amend the Laws of the said NatiTes, and to proride 
for the better administration of Justice among them, as may be found prac- 
tici^le." 

On the 21st June, 1849 Mr. West proclaimed to the natives this 
28th section, re-published by Ordinance No. 3. 1849, — 

«'NOW THEREFORE, I, the Lieutenant Goremor, administering the GoTem- 
meat of the District of Natal, do hereby so Pkoolaim Her l£gesty's Royal 
WiU and Pleasure accordingly.'* 

by which natives are already made aware of these privileges. 

The Lieutenant Governor had therefore selected this Commis- 
sion for the purpose of enqiuring into these matters as stated in Uie 
Letter of Instructions 

The President referred to 5th section thereof, and submitted that 
the best mode of carrying these out is by examination of persons, 
who can, from knowledge of the country and of the natives, give evi- 
dence. 

This evidence should be taken down in writing, and when the 
Gommission have examined all and everv such persons, they shiJl 
dien proceed to discuss what Report shall be given, but no rules 
shall be laid down which tend in any way to fetter the Commission. 

The first question should be whether the public should be ad- 
mitted during the investigations or not. Tne President himself 
would throw open the doors. 

Captain Struben proposed interpretation of the above for the in- 
formation of the Dutch members. 

Mr. Bird interpreted irom Mr. Moreland's notes. 
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The President next put to tUe Meeting whether the proceedings 
should be published. 

Mr. Moreland — Whether published ofiioially or by newspaper re- 
port! 

The President put the question. 

Mr. McFarlane thought weekly, officially in Dutch and in English. 

Captain Struben referred to the lOth section of the instructions 
on this head. 

Mr. Henderson observed that the- Commission could not prevent 
the public from publishing. ' 

Mr. Moreland held official reports bj the Secretary to be best. 
The public might then suKg^t and parties come forwao^d who could 
give valuable evidence. Whether should the publication be weekly 
or otherwise! 

Mr. Bird interpreted the above. 

Mr. Moreland's proposition put. 

Ayes. Noes. 

Mr. Otto Mr. Henderson 

„ McFarlane „ Bird 

„ Scheepers Captain Strubea 

Potgieter Dr. Addison 

Maritz Mr. Shepstona 
Labuscagne 
Spies 

Carried by a majority of 2. To be published under hand of Sec- 
retary m ^^ Government Gazette.^^ Mr, President asked if all agreed 
to his observations. 

Mr. Bird interpreted 

Unanimously agreed. 

Mr McFarlane desired to know whether evidence would be taken 
or not. Proposed that all witnesses be examined on oath. 

Mr. Bird interpreted. 

Mc Henderson remarked that persons not being Christians may 
be examined. 

Captain Struben suggested that as the questioa was most import- 
ant every evidence soould stand, and be jproperl;^ authenticated. 
Persons who are examined are known to the Prudent and Com- 
mission, but may not be known abroad. 

Mr. Bird was of opinion that oaths would restrict people from 
speaking their opinions. 

Mr. McFarlane thought such peq)le should be excluded. Be- 
ferred to such cases in England. 

Mr. President explain^ that the Commission had no power to 
force people to ^ve evidence, as no such power exists. 

Mr. Moreland remarked that the Qovemment here propose a 
measure which may be decided upon at home, supported by evidence 
which should therefore be authentic.. 

Mr. President and Mr. Bird observed that such oaths are never 
administered in Cape Town or the other colonies. 



Mr. President explained fully on ibis point. 
Mr. McFarlane^s proposition put. 

Ayes. No^.^ 

Mr. Soheepere Mr. Bird 

„ Maritz Oaptain Struben 

Mr. OUo 
,, Labuscagne Dr. Addison 

„ Spies Mr. Potgieter 

,9 Moreland 
,, Henderson 
„ Shepstone 
„ President 
Bejected by a majority of five. 

CSaptain Struben proposed adjournment on account of instmoiionfl 
not naving been laid before the members in Dutch, till 9 o^dook 
to-morrow morning (Tuesday). 

Mr. President submitted, before adjournment, the names of per- 
sons to be examined, stating that the instructions were under trans- 
lation, and would be ready tomorrow morning. 
Mr. Bird interpreted. 

Mr. President's list of nerscms to be examined :-— 
Mr. 0. Laouscagne 
„ S. Mant^ 
„ F. Scheepers 
„ W. McFarlane 
„ H. F. Fynn 
„ P. A. B. Otto 
„ A. Spies 
„ J. Archbell 
Captain Struben 
Mr. Shepstone 
Dr. Blaine 
Mr. Otto proposed 

Mr. C. Preller 
Key. H. D6hne 
Mr. P. Ferreira 
Mr. Scheeper jprraosed 

Mr. Theunis Nel 
„ Jan Boshof 
„ 0. L6tter 
Mr. Bird proposed 

Mr. Gteorge Oato 
Mr. Moreland proposed 

The BeF. H. Pearce 
Mr. M. Howell 
Mr. Hendwson proposed 

The BeF. Mr. Lindley 
The Bey. Mr. Allison. 
Hon. H.Cloerte. 
Mr. Gleghom 



, Peppercorn 
, Mesuain 
, B. King 
, D. Toohey 
, H. Ode 
Mr. Potgietor propoBeu 

Mr. itepsold 
Mr. Spiee proposed 

Field Oomet H4tiing 
Mr. Labusoagne proposed 
Mr. Homnan 
„ Jan Plcssis 
Captain Struben proposed 

Mr. J. N. Boehof 
„ Stephanns Maritz 
Mr. President explamed, in Dutch, that others could be add^d if 
hereafter proposed ; also, proposed to proceed with business to-mor« 
row morning at 9, and oommenoing with the examination ' of Oapt. 
Struben. 

Mr. President adjourned the meeting until to-morrow morning 
at 9 o^clock. 

(Signed) Edmd. TATHAM, Secretary. 



SECOND MEETING. 

Tuesday, 2nd November, 1852, 
Present— 

The Hon. W. Harding, Esq. President, 

The Hon. John Bird, JEIsq. 

Theo. Shepstone, Esq. 

Oaptain Struben 

P. A. E. Otto, Esq. 

F. Scheepers, Esq. 

S. Maritz, Esq. 

E. Po^eter, Esq. 

A. Spies, Esq. 

C. Labuscagne, Esq. 

W. MoFarlane, Esq. 

Jos. Henderson, Esq. 

John Moreland, Esq. 

C&iarles Barter, Esq. 

Dr. Addison 
The minutes of the first meeting were read and confirmed. 
The President laid upon the table Dutch conies of Instructions. 
Mr. Zditsinan, as interpreter, read the Duton copies. 
The Ghairmain proposed that Mr. E. F. Potgieter shall be added 
to ithe list of witnesses to be examined. 



The examination of Oaptaiu Stniben commenced, upon which the 
GonmiiBsion was encaged until half-past four o^clook, when 
the President adjourned the meeting until Wednesday at 9 
o^dock. 

(Signed) Edmd. TATHAM, Secretary. 

Johan Herman Marinus Struben^ called in and examined : — 

By tke President (Mr. Harding.) I am Besdt. Magistrate of Klip 
Biver Division, and have been for 26 months* I hare been in the 
District 3 years next April. When I took office at the Klip Biver 
I found that the Nii^ve Question was one of considerable impor- 
tance, and therefore did all in my power to obtain- information. I 
am of opinion that the native ponulation in the Klip Biver Division 
would be between 20,000 and 25,000 souls. I do not think that 
there were many less when first I took office. From all the infor- 
mation I have been able to collect, I am of opinion that the only 
aborimial tribe within that division, is that of Usidinane. I belive 
tfiat Zikali also has aboriginal claims, but that his present tribe is 
made up chiefly of refugees. ^ The tribe of Job, now Matyana, 
wa8„ also, I believe, in possession of the country now occupied by 
it, when the Dutch first came to the country, and he was allowed 
by them to keep possession of it, upon p^mient of 500 head of 
catde. At this time however, ihe tribe consisted of between 20 and 
30 kraals, and since then the tribe has been considerably auraiented 
by refligees fix>m the Zulu country, and whilst it acknowled^ Uie 
sovereignty of the British government, still it does not consider it- 
self a tribe separate fix>m we Zulu nation. 

Usidinane^s tribe consists at present of 40 huts, and between 80 
and 100 douls. 

Zikali^s tribe will be as near as I can estimate, about 1,500 souls 
Matyana^s tribe Mrill now consist of between 3,000 and 4,000 peo- 

The other tribes belong to Nodade, Dabankulu, Putini, Langa- 
bulela, late Kinsazi, (now Tenyan,) and a number of petty chiefs, 
which I am unable to enumerate. 

Dabankulu has about 2,500 people. 

Putini has between 2,000 and 3,000 people. 

Langabulela between 3,000 and 4,000 people. 

Tenyan between 1,000 and 1,200 people. 

Nodada about 4,000 people. 

Dabankulu and Nodada, came into the country at the same time, 
about the year 1841, having fled ftom the Zulu counUr. The Sjoers 
at this time located about W'eenen, resisted the further pursuit of 
tiiese people by the Zulus, upon which they asked for, ana obtained 
the protection of the Boers. Xhey were unprovided with the met^ns 
of suhdstence, which were afforded them by the Boers, and they 
then became settlers in the country,. assisting the Boers ^b labsorers. 
WJien ihe English goxemment came to this country, they ackno^. 
ledged Dabankulu and Nodada'as chiefs of a certain tribe. I come 
to Uiis conclusion in consequence of being informed by the Diplo- 



matio Agent, when appointed to the Klip Biver Division, that 
these men, Dabankulu and Nodada, were chiefii. I cannot say 
when Putmi came to the country, but I know he came from the 
Zola country, after Dabankulu and Nodada. He also came flying 
from the Zulus. 

Laneabulela came in 1846 or 1847, also from the Zulu country, 
flying from the Zulus. ^ 

Tenyan is a branch of Matyana*s tribe. 

There is also another tribe under Badarada. He has from 600 to 
800 people. He was also a refligee from the Zulu country, and 
came a little before Putini. • 

Matyana and Usidinane, now occupy the same country they did 
when they were found here by tlie Boers. 

Zikali has had a diflTerent countir assigned to him as a location. 
I cannot say when ho was removed. I cannot say whether he was 
moved by tne English government, or before it came. 

I think thero are 2,000 natives, separate from those already men- 
tioned by me, under petty chiefr and squatters. 

Nododa and his tribe have never been located, but are squatting 
on government and private ground, from the Bigger^s Berg, till be- 
low Weenen. 

Dabankulu is in the same situation. 

Putini lives in a Location assigned to him by the English go- 
vernment, under the Drakensberg, i)ut many of his tribe are squat- 
tinff upon private ground. 

Liangabulela lives on a location assigned to him. by the Brit- 
ish gOAcrnment, under the Drakensberg; but I consider his location 
too small. The location is sufficient in an extent, but the available 
land is not sufficient, owing to its being in an exposed position, in 
consequence of which the greater portion of his tribe is squatting 
upon government and private property. 

Tenyan occupies the grouna originally in the possession of Job, 
now Matyana, who consented to his occupying thist position. 

Badarada occupies a location assignea to him by government, 
north-west of IHitini. 

There is no general location in Klip Biver Division. 
The number of locations assigned to Natives by the government* 
in Klip Biver division, are as follows :*— 

Matyana, 

Ten^n, 

Izikali, 

Badarada, 

Putini> 

Langabulela. 
Nodado and Dabankulu have a location assigned, but have never 
occupied. 

Tne Umzimyati location is within the Klip Biver Division, but 
J have never been able to ascertain whether it has been defined, nor 
indeed, have any of the locations, so far as 1 am aware, been de- 
fined , so much BO, th«it the chief Badarada, on a recent occasion, 
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complained to me that he had been ordered to quit land which had 
been pointed out to him on the part of the government, as a looa* 
tion tor himself. 

The persons alluded to by me, as bein^ under petty chieft, have 
no fixea place of residence ; some live upon private property, with 
the consent of the owners, but others move about from one place to 
another. 

I think the white inhabitants of tne Klip River Division would 
amount to 800 souls. 

Not including the natives living on private property, with tho 
consent of the owners, I consider tmtt there are about 350 in actual 
service. 

I think there are living upon private property, with the consent 
of the owners, about 2,500 souls. Generally these people obtain the • 
consent of the owner, by promising their service, but it is as gene- 
rally evaded, 

- According to the oountrv pointed out to me by the natives them- 
selves, as the boundaries of tneir locations, I am of opinion Uiat thev 
' are fiu* too great in extent, and ill-chosen as to situation, with 
the exception of Lan^bulela, which I have already explained. I 
consider them ill-chosen, because the^ surround the country occu- 
pied by the white inhabitants, by which, in case of any disturbance, 
the white population would find themselves completely henuned in. 
Again, the country assigned to them is so broken, that it would bo 
impossible, even with a sufficient force, to pursue, or get at these 
natives in the fiistnesses to which they would resort, and which 
would enable them to set at defiance, aunost any force which might 
be sent against them. This has been shewn by my own expe- 
rience, inasmuch as that any Kafir accused of any crime, cannot bo 
apprehended, but almost invariably escapes. 

I am of opinion that the Umzimyati Location, now occupied by 
Matrana ana Tenvan, is sufficient in size and advantages to contain 
comrortably the wnole of the native inhabitants of the Klip Biver 
Division. 

I would rot continue the present Location system, because a 
savage tribe flying from a most tyrannical goverment, has been placed 
under a most mud law — if any law at all — which can evodtually 
not lead otherwise than to destruction ; and has been granted so 
great an advantage over Uie white population, that instCMl of having 
become advantageous to the white man In tilling the land, they have 
become a detriment to their industry. 

I am of opinion that if the present system of locations is not dis- 
continued. It will lead to the destruction of the natives thenoselves ; 
inasmuch as it will cause a war with the white man, which will 
be followed up by the interference of the British Government, 
which will lead to the eventual destruction and extermination of 

the black race. 

I would substitute for the present Location system cither, first, 
to put those natives who are not aboriginal in an unoccupied tr.ct 
of country, entirely separated from the white man, but still kept 



under tbe rule of British Government. Or, secondly, that they 
ahould be located in open country, under certain conditions, namely 
— ^that the chief shall oeoome the sword of the native Magistrate 
over them — ^that a reficular census fVom every chief sliall be taken — 
that eve y chief shau become responsible, as far as possible, for the 
good behaviour of h s tribe — that no addition or diminution of his 
tribe shall be allowed, unless by the previous sanction of the Resi- 
dent Magistrate — ^that also a yearlv census of their cattle shall be 
taken — that he shall hold this land on the condition only that he cul- 
tivates his land in a similar manuBr as the white man, and thereby 
becomes in time in a state of civilization — that when leaving these 
locations and presenting himself before a white man he shall be 
properly and decently clad, either in a blanket or otherwise, as his 
means will allow him — also, that a list of the unmai ried people 
of each location shall be in the hands of the Resident Ma^stid^c? — 
that the Resident Magistrate shall have the power to call on the ^ 
ehiefib for these unmarried men, to send them out to service, either ' 
as apprentices or otherwise, under the guarantee that thev shall be, 
while in such service, properly treated, fed, and paid — that, at the 
same time, the Chiefs and their tribe shall be guaranteed by the 
government the location then assigned, as a perpetual habitation, 
so long, as th^ behave themselves properly, and submit themselves 
to the laws or the country. 

If j)roperly carried out I prefer the second plan, which b, in fiict, 
a continuation of the location system in a modified manner. 

With reference to the aboriginal tribes of Zikali, Matyana, and 
Usidinane, I would leave them where they are, because I think 
they have a ri^ht to that part of the country. But as their numbers 
have 80 much mcreasod by roiiigees from the Zulu country, I would 
put them under all the restrictions that I have mentioned in my 
second plan, with the exception of allowing them to remain where 
they now are. 

With reference to Usidinane, I would observethat, as he has been 
recently discovered to be in league with Witze« a tribe beyond the 
boundary, injurious to the interests of this District, he has been 
ordered by me, with the sanction of Lieut -Oovemor Pine, to be 
removed from his present location to the town-lands of Ladysmith, 
in order that he may be under my personal observation. 

In consideration of his having aboriginal claims, I allowed him 
to choose a spot to which he was to be removed, and he then de- 
dared himself satisfied to remove to the town-lands of Ladysmith. 
I then, about three months aso, ordered him so to remove, but he 
has not yet done so ; first alleging various excuses, and ultimately 
refusing altogether. 

With reference to the natives without chie&, to which I have 
alluded, I would give them the option of either going into the 
service of the white inhabitants, or of being distributed amongst the 
different chie&. 

I ^ould continue the power of the chiefs in a modified form. 

The present inclination of the chief is to try to get as many 
people added to his tribe as possible. 

B 
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The present powers of the ohie& are, that they are at liberty to 
paaiflh all crimes and misdemeanors conmiitted by their tribe, 
except in cases involving the punishment of death, in which case 
they are obliged either to refer to the magistrate or diplomatic 
agent. 

He has also the poyrer of enforcing the payment of debts, and the 
decision of matters of a civil kind, in his own tribe. 

The mode in which the former is exercised is by the chief assem- 
bling his councillors, and hearing the case, and then pronouncing a 
decision. 

The punishment is generally a fine, also sometimes corporal 
punishment. 

Oivil matters are decided in a similar manner, except in very 
minor cases, the case is referred to the man next in authority to 
the yhief. 

I would modify this power by re(]|uiring a neighbouring chief to 
be called in to assist in the decision of cases of importance ; in 
addition to which I would have a jury composed of people chosen by 
the council, and the two chie& to sit as judges. I would have the 
jury to consist of seven members, the verdict of a majority to be 
the verdict. Jury should merely find the guilt or innocence of the 
accused. ^ I would leave the punishment to be awarded by the two 
chie& sitting as iudges. In case of the two chieft differing in opinion, 
the ma;tter should l^ referred to the Resident Ma^pstrate. I would 
submit to the Resident Magistrate the case as originally submitted 
to the two chiefe and the jury, informing him from recollection of 
what took place on the trial. I think this would enable the magis- 
trate to form as correct an opinion of the case as it is possible for him 
to do at present. 

^e only good to be expected Grom callin ' in a neighbouring 
chief would be, that whilst the same influence, to which I have 
refinred, would exist as regards the jury, he would serve as a check 
upon the chief in awarding the 'punishment only ; and of course 
me influence as regards the chief over the jury would still exist. 

I would leave the civil matters to be disposed of by the chief as 
at present. 

I think now, that it is not absolutely necessary to modify these 
powers, as they are seldom exercised; and in case of any abuse the 
parties can always appeal to the Resident Magistrate. 

The crimes punic^able by the Kafirs are witchcraft, theft murder, 
arson, rape, assault. I do not believe unnatural crimes are punish- 
able by Kafir law. 

Murder is punishable with death and confiscation of the criminals 
property in fiivor of the chief. 

The punishment for witchcrafl is the same. 

The general punishment for theft is the restoration of much more 
property than that stolen, a certain portion of which goes to the 
chief, and the remainder to the injured party. 

Arson is punishable by fine. And rape hkewise. Assault also 
by fine. 
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t would modify the puuisbment for witchcraft ; I would not do 
away with it altogether, because it comprehends the charge of 
poisoning and attempting to poison, which I believe to exist among 
them. 

I would modify this in the following manner: — By declaring 
that the doctor who is i»ually employed to discover the wizard 
should be made to prove his guilt, oeyond his mere assertion of it, 
before the Resident Magistrate, and not before the chief. 

In idl these cases where death had ensued, or where there was 
proof of poison having been administered, I would, as in ordinary 
cases of attempted murder, cause the Resident Magistrate to tal^e 
a preparatory examination and commit them for trial. 

If there were no grounds for committal for trial, I would punish 
the Doctor by fine, for accusing a man of witchcraft without proof 
other than his own declaration. 

I would enforce the fine through the chief, through whom ail mat- 
ters of this kind should be done ; and if refused to be carried oKt by 
the chief, I would punish him* by fine. If he continued to refuse 
I would then have recourse to arms to enforce the fine against him. 

1 do not think that enforcing these decisions by recourse to arms 
would endanger the general peace of the District ; as my experience 
in this and other countries has shewn that prompt action is the only 
means of keeping savag s in proper subjection. 

I do not think there would be anv chance whatever of other chiefs 
combining with the chief against whom a decision of this kind was 
about to be enforced, as thev would see the justice of the decision, 
and also because this would be the way in whioh according to their 
own laws the matter would be dealt with. 

My experience in this country, referred to in a former part of my 
evidence is this : — When first 1 took office at EJip River, I found 
the natives in a most lawless state, putting the white inhabitants 
almost at defiance by walking over their property in numbers 
armed. 

I, at once, upon the complaints of the inhabitants, saw the evil 
that this might lead to ;' and, therefore, issued orders through the 
medium of my native messengers to the chiefii, at the same time 
seeing them personally, that tms practice could be no longer allowed ; 
and, consequently, that the chiera or their people were not to go out 
armed, except in their own locations ; and tnat if found after that 
notice, for tne first ofiTence they would be deprived of their arms, 
and if repeated they would be punished. 

Having to go about my aivision firequently, I carried out this 
by depriving, or causing to be deprived, any native found with 
arms after tms warning. 

Shortly after this, a small clan of natives residing in the Quath- 
lamba threatened that if the owner of the property on which they 
resided would not let them do as diey liked ms life woidd be at 
stake. 

Upon that I took a small force of Burgers with me, and takins 
them by surprise, I took away all they had, having first convinced 
myself of the accuracy of the statements. 
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I, after thai, removed thera to the Town ItfndB of Ladysraitb, 
where they have ever since brhaved verj proper! v, so much so, Uiat 
the CTcater part of their cattle have been restored to them. 

These people had prepared themselves for resistance, and would 
have resisted if they haa not been taken by surprise. 

Another case very similar occurred shortly afterward, in which 
resistance was actually offered by a body of frmu 80 to 100 men ; 
but still they were also more or less taken by surprise, and there 
was only one assagai thrown at me, when I fired over their heads ; 
after which the affray ended so far, by diverting their attention 
to our movement against the cattle. 

And since these two occasions there has been little or no trouble 
with the natives ; which I attribute to these measures. 

In both these cases the measures were adopted in reference to 
men of little consideration among the natives. They were merely 
bands of robbers and not allied to any particular chief. 

1 4ont think that if similar measures had been adopted with re- 
ference to Matyana, or any other chief, that the result would have 
been different. 

I am not aware of any emigration going on fropa this District by 
the natives. 

I would encourage this emigration, did it exist, because I think 
that we have a great many more natives in proportion to the white 
man than is necessary ; and because it is shown that wherever 
black and white have come in contact it has ended in a struggle. 

There is an extreme want of labor by the white inhabitants in 
my Division. « 

The causes of this, in my opinion, are, first, the indolent habits 
of the natives themselves; secondly, the great advantages jgranted 
to them by the government in allowing them to occupy ian£ with- 
out purchase or any other condition; third, the few wants that 
exist in their natural state, which can be more than amply supplied 
without labor. 

I think the system contempLited in my second proposition will 
meet this emergency. 

I think the Legislature should pass a law that the young men 
should he directed to work, by tne inhabitants who want labor 
applving to the Resident Magistrate. 

I have adopted this systeji myself, and find that it can be carried 
out. 

I am in the habit, as fiur as the means in my power will allow, 
of procuring labor, in the way that I have mentioned, and fron^ the 
manner in which this plan has succeeded I have no doubt that it can 
be carried out. 

The chie&, as they are at present constituted, dislike this, 
because it is Uie means of scattering their tribe ; but I have reason 
to know that some of the Kafirs approve of the plan adopted. 

In my opinion, labor cannot be obtained from the natives, unless 
such a law is passed. But I think the modification of the locations 
as suraested by me, will, to a certain extent, remedy this evil. The 
modification alone, without the law, won^t do it. 
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. I would remark, with reference to the law directing the " young 
men'" to work for the inhabitants, that should they not be willing 
so to do, it will be at their option to leave the country. 

I am prepared to say that supposing the natives were to refuse 
to submit to tiiis law, and also to rerase to leave the country, that 
the latter mi^ht be enforced. 

I am of opinion that, at present, the government has a sufficient 
force to do tnis, if properly undertaken. 

I would employ a civil or Burgher force in an emergency of this 
kind, by impressing upon the white population the necessity of 
such a measure. 

I would, as at present advised, drive them beyond the Um- 
oomaas, and I would keep them there by means of a rural police 
stationed along the Umcomaas Biver. 1 think that one hundred 
mounted men as a police would effect this purpose. 

I think that the ori^nal cost of such a mrce would be ^66000 ; 
and after being established, 1 think they may be maintained at an 
annual cost of ieSOOO. 

By Mr. Bird. I am not aware that the chie& exercise any 
ill^m authority at present. 

The authority of the chiefii is maintained bv ancient prejudices 
and habits of the people, and also bv these chien screening the peo- 
ple in diose oases in which they ought properly to be brought before 
a magistrate. 

By Mr. Otto, 

With reference to that part of my evidence which relates to the 
payment of 500 head of cattle by Matyanas &ther. Job, my author- 
ity for this statement is that certain complaints having been prefer- 
red to government against Matvaiia by Mr. Thompson, it was found 
on investigation that some of them were not well rounded, and then 
it became known to me, both from Matyana himself (and from 
other parties, that this transaction had taken place. 

I am not aware one way or the other whether the 500 head of 
cattle have actually been paid. 

Acoordinff to the Kafir law, the confiscation of a man^s property 
for witchcrm includes confiscation of his wives and children, but 
this is not carried out in Klip Biver Division. 

^ In such cases, 1 believe, according to native law, the family is 
distributed or sold or disposed of amonsist the tribe. 

By Mr. MoFarlane As fiir as lam aware the arrangement 
with Job was sanctioned by the Volksraad. 

Job^s tribe pay taxes to this government like others. 

No measures can effectually he adopted as the locations are at 
present situated, of p^pventing the rerugees from the Zulu country 
entering the District. 

Panda has not complained, as fiir as I know, of his people leaving 
the country, but of their takiuj^ his cattle with them, wiUi the ex- 
ception of one or two of his chiefis whom he is anxious to recover. 
• I am not aware that the Kafirs in Kh'p River Division are pos- 
sessed of fireanns, with the exception of a fow of Zikali's tribe, who 
Dad arms supplied them by this government. 
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I am not aware, without referring to the Blue Book, whetner the 
parties composing the • Oommission for settling locations were all 
British subjects. 

I am not aware whether the colonists were consulted when these 
locations were fixed. 

I donH think it would be adviseable to abolish the authority of 
the chie& altogether. 

I don^t think it would be advantageous to reduce the authority of 
the chief to that of a chief constable. 

The chief cannot inflict the punishment of death on his sole au- 




refehed to by me, it would be just to order parties back to their own 
country, beouise that would entail upon them the risk of being im« 
mediately put to death, nor could they be ordered into a country 
not beltogmg to this government, nor would it be expedient to order 
them into one unoccupied or unclaimed, because they would resort 
to their former habits. 

Their present condition varies firom their former in this unportant 
particular, that the punishment of death is not inflicted. 

I tlunk the^wonld be put to death on return to the Zulu country, 
because previously to their leaving it, ihey had committed some 
crime known in that country. 

1 do not mean to say tibat all the refhgees from the Zulu country 
are rogues and vagabonds, because it is well known that they are 
freauontlv compelled to leave the country for very different reasons, 
such as the return of an unvictorious army, &c. 

I think that removing the Kafirs to beyond the Bigprs Berg 
would be the very worst measure that could be adopt^, becauso 
it would be placing ihem again on the frontiers of the Zulu country, 
and they would to so situated with reference to the white inhabi- 
tants that any outbreak would scarcely be fi)reseen. 

By Mr. Barter. — I do not tlunk that the Kafirs could be driven 
into the Sovereignty, because, in the fiM-place, we have no right 
to drive them there, and, in the second, the inhabitants of the l^v- 
ereigntv are as anxious to get rid of their black population as we are. 

I did not mean to suggest that a white man should be associated 
with a chief in giving judgement, as referred to in a former part of 
my evidence. 

i am not acquainted with the country about the Umcomas. 

I believe that the influence of the duef is of itself strong, but it 
has become more so by its being fostered and acknowledged by this 
government. • 

By Br. Addison, — In reference to the wages to be paid to the 
** young men,^ I think this should be left as much as possible to 
mutual agreement between the mastw and servant, but m the ab- 
sence thereof a scale should be regulated by the government. 

I think the youn^ men should be idlowed to choose among the 
colonists the persons mto whose service he wishes to enter. 
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I would also direct the young females to go to service,^ because I 
think it would tend more than anything eke to advance civilization. 

I do not think if my system is adopted that it will cause the 
Kafirs to abandon this District if it is properly explained to them. 

I do not think if labor is so easily obtainable as I contemplate, it 
will prevent white labor from coming to this country, because I 
think a farmer would always rather have a white laborer than a 
black one. 

By Mr. Bcheepers. 

It is not because the Kafirs have not already sufficient land 
awarded to them that I would remove them beyond the Umcomas, 
but with a view of removing them from the fiustnesses they now. oc- 
cupy, which would, if any disturbance occurred, enable them, inter- 
mingled as they are with the white population, to do much greater 

misdiief. 

I am not personally acquainted with the country beyond the Urn- 
comas, but I would remove the Elaiirs there because I am informed 
that it is unoccupied by white people, provided always that they 
are kept under the guidance of a European officer appointed by the 
Government. 

1 did not mistake the name of the Umcomas for some other river 
intended by me beyond that. My evidence on this point is not 
from personal observation* 

By Mr. Moreland. Matyana occupies the country in the vicinity 
of what is called " Job's Berg.'' 

I cannot say what the number of the population of the tribes 
which I consider aboriginal was, but I liave reason to believe that it 
was very insignificant. 

I do not know of any instance in which the Boers gave any spe- 
cified Location to refugees. 

The Umzimyati is one location only, and not one of these locations 
is, as &r as I am aware, defined. 

I think polygamy may be done away with but not suddenly. 

I do not think polygamy will diminish as the population increases 
so lone as the advantages derived from a number of wives exist. 

I believe, however, that the price for which wives are purchased 
has much increased compared \o what it used to be. I ascribe this 
to the increase of the male population, and out of the increased sale 
of marketable articles produced by theVork of the wives. 

In my opinion if poligamy was prohibited it would cause the emi- 
gration of a great number of the itafirs. 

I do not consider that there would be an^ objection to intermix 
different races of Klafirs in the same locality ; on the contrary, I 
think the absence of unity is to be desired. |§ 

I would, if the government would proclaim its sovereignty over a 
tract of country beyond the Umzimkulu, prefer that locuity to that 
beyond the Umcomas, but not as a neutral territory. 

By Mr. Hend$r9on. 

I do not think under the present system that the collection of the 
native hut tax will continue to be submitted to, nor do I think the 
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hut tax 18 a fair tax, because I consider it is much more easy for the 
Kafirs living iu the neighbourhood of towns to collect tlie tax than 
those at a distance. 

By the President^ (Mr. Harding.) 

As regards the Kafirs at a distance I think the tax stimuUites 
them to labor more than they otherwise would. 

By Mr. Hendemm, 

The last tax was collected without any difficulty, and to my sur- 
prise, ^id chiefiv in money, and I found no evaaion attempted. 

I dimk if natives in actual service of the white inhabitants were 
exempted from the tax it would throw more labor into the market. 

I dont think it would be of advantage to exempt natives merely 
Uving on private property from the tax but on the contrary. 

Mr. BkeptUme. 

I based my calculation of the number of natives in Klip River 
Division, by allowing three and a half inhabitants to each hut for 
which taxes have been paid. 

There are, atrictly peaking, only two locations in the Klip River 
Division, namely the Ouathlamba and the Umzimyati locations. 

I c elieve that Zikalrs tribe, and a portion of Lonrabidela^s tribe 
were placed in their present position with a view of checking rob- 
beries b^ Bushmen. 

Zikidi lives in the Quathambia location, and Matyana lives in the 
Umzimyati location^ 

I would alter these locations by reducing their extent. 

I am not aware that the second plan proposed by me this morn- 
ing is nearly identical with that proposea by the Commissioners for 
locating the natives 5 years ago I have not seen the Blue Book. 
Nor am I aware why that recommendation was not adopted. 

I think to a certain extent the placing of the tribes with a view 
of cheeking Bushmen^s robberies, nas been successful, (but not fully 
so) because Zikali^s position cuts off the passes of the Bushmen in 
that direction. 

I believe Bushmen robberies have decreased very greatly. 

By ike PrmidmU, (Mr. Hardmg.) 

I am also aware that since Faku was made to pay the amount of 
cattle stolen from this district by Bushmen, by virtue of his treaty, 
that no robbery has been committed, and I have also learned that 
in consequence of this, Fakif caused the destruction of the Bush- 
men within his reach. 

By Mr. ShepiUme. 

I believe that the robbery which nve rise to the enforcement of 
the treaty took pk^se at Bushman^s ttiver, but I am not certain. 

I ammso aware that previously to the establishment of Zikali, 
many of the fSurms in that neighbourhood were uninhabited in 
consequence of the depredationa bv Bushmen. 

I am not sufficiently aware of the boundaries <^ the two locations 
as to enable me to say how I would curtail them, but judging from 
their limits as pointed out by the white inhabitants and natives, I 
cortainh' would do no. 

J. H. M. STBUBEN. 
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THIRD MEETING. 

Wednesday^ November 3rd, 1352. 

Present : — ^The Hon. Walter Harding, Esq.^ President. 
The Hon. John Bird, Esq. 
Theophilns Shepstone, Esq. 
Captain Struben. 
P. A. R. Otto, Esq. 
W. McFarlane, Esq. 
Charles Barter, Esq. 
C. Labuscaene, Esq. 
8. Maritz, Esq. 
E. Potgieter, £lsq. 
A. Spies, Esq. 
John Moreland, Esq. 

The President proposed the examination of Mr. E. F. Potgieter to com- 
mence. 

Examination of Mr. Potgjeter commenced and concluded. 

The President submitted letter from Mr. Buchanan, requesting to be al« 
lowed to take a copy of the minutes. 

The commission unanimously refused this application, on the ground 
that Mr. Buchanan, in common with other editors, may obtain the infor- 
mation he seeks, by employing a Reporter, and that the secretary inform 
Mr. Buchanan of this reply, the Commission having already resolved upon 
publishii^ their proceedmgs, from week to week, i i the Chvernmeni Ga- 
getie. 

The examination of the Hon. Mr. Cloete, was commenced and contin- 
ued. 

The President adjourned the meeting at 5 o'clock, to meet agam, to- 
morrow, (Thursday,) at 9 o'clock. 

(Signed) EDMUND TATHAM, Secretary. 

Evert Frederick Pot^ter^ a member of the Commission, called in and 
examined. • 

By the President, ^Mr. Hardine*) I reside in the Klip River Division. 
I left the Cape Colony lu 1836, andfarrived here in 1838. I came with the 
emigrants under Maritz. I first lived at the Umlaas, and subsequently at 
theUmcomaas, and since then between this and the Bay. 

There were natives in the coimtry when I came. Some of them lived at 
the Zwaartkop There were also natives at the Umcomaas, under a diief 
called Fodo. I also heard that there were natives at the Table Moun- 
tain. • There were also Kafirs in the neighbourhood of Port Natal, and al« 
so along the Umgeni. There were also Kafirs alon^ the coast, near the 
Ilovo. I also saw, two years previously, some Kafirs at the Umtaihna. 
Job, now called Matyana, was also in what is now called the Klip River 
Division. I never heard of Matuaan. I am not aware whether there 
were any Kafirs on this mde the Tueela, to where it is jomed by the Um- 
nmyati. I am not aware whether Magadanui was here or not. I never 
heard of Pagadi. I never heard of Somaheshe. I also know that there 
were Kafirs on the Vmgeni> but I learned that they had been placed thcio 

by the English. 

c 
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I also fouDd in 1834, when I first visited this conntfy, that there were 
English people residing in the vicinity of the Bay. There are some of these 
English people now in the conntry, viz. — Messrs. Fynn, Ogle^ and Rich- 
ard King. 

I do not recollect any more natives then in the ooantrr, but there may 
have been without my knowledge. I think that Uie number seen by me m 
1834, might have been between 2000 and 3000 souls. But at that time 
I was not inland to were Ladysmkh now is ; I did not eo further than the 
Tugda on the Coast. I think there were more Kafirs m 1838 than there 
were in 1 834. I am also aware that after our arrival the Zulu nadon after 
having attacked the Emigrants first made an attack upon the natives in 
this part of the District. 

I nave been a member of the Volksraad. It was the intention of the 
Volksraad, as the number of Kafirs kept increasing after our arrival, to 
remove them beyond the Umcomas. It was not, however, done, because 
whilst the Yolkoraad where deliberatinffas to the mode in which it was 
to be done the Enelish troops landed in rort Natal. 
I As fiiur as I recoUect it was not the intention to move them by force, but 
conndering the hards^p which would be entailed upon the natives by mo- 
ving them to 80 great a distance, at once it was contemplated to move 
them short distances in that direction from time to time till they got there. 
If the natives had refused, we would have moved them by force. 

I am aware that after the establishment of the English Goyem- 
ment, certain tracts of country were asedgned to tho natives as lo- 
cations. I am also aware, tuat in some instances the natives have 
been moved to within some of these locations. I think this was a 
bad plan, because if they should wish to make an attack upon the 
white population, they could do so at onoe over the whole country. 
And also because it is injurious to the inhabitants b^ reason of the 
the Kafirs constantly moving about from one location to another, 
travelliijff over forms of the mhabitants bv which means cattle are 
frequently stolen ; and also, inasmuch as toat these locations are so 
near the towns, that the Kafirs by growing and selling mealies and 
other articles find it unnecessary to go out to service. 

I do not think that the Locations should be conti&ued as at pre- 
sent. I would break up the present locations. I would move the 
Kafirs beyond the Umcomas, out I would not move all of them. 

As fiir as the Klip Btver Division is concerned I would move the 
whole of the natives from it exceotinff the tribe of Zekali. 

J7y Mr. Bird, PretidetU^ (in tue absence of Mr. Harding.) 

'VV'hen the Kafirs shall have been removed beyond the Umcomas 
I propose that there shall still be a law obliginff them to Aimbh 
their young men to foe laborers in the division of Klip Biver. I am 
purtly acquainted myself with the location of Umzinyati. The lo- 
cation is very hilly, stoney, and bushy. I think it would be diffi- 
cult and scarsely possible to controul the natives in any way in such 
a location. The location of the Inanda is just as rugged as that of 
Umzinyati. I think tlmt the same difficulty would exist for gover- 
ning the natives in the Inanda location, because the Kafirs appear 
to be less easy to rule in difficult situations. I have never been 
myself in the location of the Iinpafana, but I have seen it from a 
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distance, and I have heard others say that it is still more ragged 
and broken than the others* I have mentioned. I have not heard 
snytliing of the Kafirs emigrating, but I have heard they are coming 
into the country in numbers. 

The country to which 1 would remove tiie Kaiirs beyond the 
Umcomas, is lees broken and rugged than tho other locations i have 

Jet described, i know part of the countr;^ beyond the Umcomas 
donH myself know that there is much re^nstered propertv beyond 
the Umcomas. As fav as I have examin^ beyond the Umcomas 
towards the sea, the country is hilly, but not so hilly as the other 
locations. 

I would place all the the Kafirs westward in a line supposed to 
be drawa through Ooraelis Uys^ &rm towards the UmzimKulu, and 
part of them I would place beyond the Umzimkulu. I do not see 
why ihey fihould all be placed over the Umzimkulu, there being 
Gk>vernroent land beyona the Umcomas,. 

. I have not much personal knowledge of the powers functions, or 
authoritv of the Native Ohiefis^ or of tneir heriditary succession. I 
know of no other means of procuring labor then by removing themf 
beyond the Umcomas, subjecting^ them to the law of providing 
youn^ men to enter into the service of the European Innabitants 
of this Diistrict, . 

Thece are a number, of. natives who have no chiefs these I would 
wish to see retained in the District if they would enter into terms 
of service with the white men. 

I know that the greater number of the natives now resident in 
the District are refugees from Pandai I dont know that they fled 
for crimes, but they fled from fear of tyrannical rale. I believe 
and I think the Kafirsalso know that if they were sent back to 
Panda they would be all put to death. I think if we send them 
back we send them to be Killed. I therefore do not think it ad- 
visable. 1 have heard that the Zulu Kiuj; has often sent to have 
one at least of lib chieftains sent back to him. 

By Captain Streuben. 

We found the Kafirs here in creat poverty in the ^ear 1838. 

As fiir as I know they were the remnants of a tribe extermina- 
ted by Chaka and Dingaan. As &r as I know several of them 
came here with cattle. 

I think that the Kafirs m removing about from place to place 
often take with them some of the cattle of the inhabitants. 

Partial] jT the ragged locations I h&ve spoken of might be inhabi- 
ted by white mhabitants. 

By Mr. OU^ 

I think in the time of the Volksraad the Kafirs would have re- 
moved had they been ordered so to do. 

I think that one of the resons for the difficulty in procuring Kafir 
labor is that Kafirs have just as good land in the location to till, as 
the Farmers could give them'. 
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I think that if the Kafirs removed beyond the Umcomas or 
Umzimkalu were obliged to pay the Hut tax, that, that would 
induoe them to send out the young men to kbor, to earn the re- 
quisite amount. If there were a strict law I think it would be 
advisable that any Kafirs should be allowed to leave their chie& and 
remain in the District in service if they chose. 

By Mr. MoFarlane. — When these locations were constituted, 
part of the colonists were for having them, and part for not having 
them. The greater part of the Dutch Boers were against having 
the locations made. 

Experience has taught ^as that Kafir tribes will perhaps remain 
peaceable for 10 years, and then rise and destroy all before thdm. 
I cannot say that there will be any rising of the natives but I 
expect it. 

Whenever I have spoken of anything produced by Kafir industry 
I have meant the result of female laTOr^ for the male Kafir never 
works. ^ The labor of a Kafir female is compulsory. The male 
Kafir lives chiefly in idleness, the mide Kafir depends for subsis- 
tence chiefly on the labor of the female, his cattle he exchanges for 
wives. The Kafir women are purchased partly for wives and partly 
as laborers. I regard a Kafir^s wife as a slave whom he may oom- 

Kl to labor. The Kafirs compel dieir wives to labor for they have 
ught them. There is no law of the Government against this 
slavery. 

Bv Mr. BarUr. — The Kafir boys are employed as cattle herds 
for their fothers and their chiefs. 1 cannot speak as to the mode of 
treatment of their servants or slaves by the Kafirs. 

I believe the Kafir chie& employ their male population to make 
kraals for thenu I think the Kafir boy is better oflT in the service 
the white man because he earns money. I cannot say whether their 
treatment is better with the whites or their iathers because^ I am 
unacquainted. The Kafirs sell their female children for wives or 
slaves. 

I think that the wish to have wives is a great tempt&tion to cat- 
tle stealing, and therefore I wish to have them removed. 

I think it would be possible under strict law to check pblygainy 
but it would not be possible under native law. 
The Vulksraad had a law that no Kafirs should opme into the 
country which at first they enforced by sending them back to Panda. 

At the tune of the Volkmad each fiumer was allowed 5 fomiliea 
on his fium, but not any more wiUiout consent of the authorities. 

The Kafirs were much more submissive to laws then than noW| 
and there was no theft amongst them. 

I ascribe to the institution of the tooations the circumstance of 
thel^Oifirs being less submissive to government, and more disposed 
to theft. 

By. Dr. Addison. — Zikali is such a protection against the Bush- 
men that if he were removed I would abandon my farm. 

Some of the women are sold old, some young, but always after the 
age of puberty. They do not sell childr^. 
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The Kafir woman becomes the concubine of him to whom sho is 
sold, and does all kind of labor for hun. 

The labor of the ELafir woman must be severe, because they have 
to work in the field all day, and in the afternoon go home to oook 
for their masters. 

I cannot say whether the Kafir women feel the hardship of their 
condition. 

Pregnant women have to labor as well as others. 

In my opinion the Kafir women would of course prefer that there 
should be only one wife to each man, and in that case the Kafir men 
would have to labor. 

The condition of the Kafir wives is no easier when there are more 
of them, than when their is only one, because the result of the labor 
of each one ^oes to. procure him more wives. 

He is obhged to regard her as his wife, because there is a kind of 
mvmage amongst them. 

These wives are even transferred to others before the death of the 
husband. 

The Kafir is obliged to nourish and bring up all his children, and 
when they are grown up he sells the females again 

If they are obedient, Kafir women are treated well. If they are 
not obedient they are beaten with a stick. I dont think their laws 
would allow him to sell them if disobedient. I learned from hear- 
say that an incorrigible wife is sometimes sent back to her parents, 
but I do not know this. 

By Mr. Sokeepers. — I have heard, but I don''t know whether it is 
true that the Bushmen have taken cattle and killed children among 
the Kafirs under the Drakensberg. 

I cannot say whether the war on the frontier, or the interference 
with Faku, or the placing the Kafirs under the Drakensberg, has 
checked the depredations of the Bushmen. 

I -believe that the English came and settled down in this country, 
and lived like Elafirs, and were petty chiefe amon^ the Kafirs. 

I had no reason to suppose that the landb occupied by the Elnglish 
and Kafirs at Port Natal was their property, because Dingaan sub* 
sequently ceded the whole to the Boers. I dont know whether I 
saw more than flN>m 20 to SO head of cattle amongst the Kafirs and 
English at that time. Some of the English had wagons and oxen 
in Mdition to the cattle I have just now named, and which I regard 
only as their herds. There was cultivated ground ; no very great 

Suantity, but I cant sav how much. I heara that thev took up 
bieir position in the bushes, because they were afraid of tne attacks 
from Bushmen. 

By Mr. Mariiz. — ^There had been an attack made by the Elafirs 
and Dingaan upon the Kafirs and English at Port Natal, after which 
Dingaan made an attack upon them. 

I do not think that the institution of locations was any reason why 
many of the Dutch Boers left the District, they also left because 
the^ had no land. There were people who left the country who had 
registered property, but I cannot say whether they left tbd Distnot 
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to join their relations ekewbere because of tbe institution of loca- 
tions. I bave lieard tbat some persons would return to Uieir fiirms 
if the Kafirs were removed, but I cannot say whether this is true. 

I do not believe, nor can I inuigine, that the proung Kafir women 
are pleased with being sold. Mv reason for believing thi» is that it 
ii contrary to nature to suf^MMe that an old man with 7 or 8 wives 
buys a young woman, her condition can be agreeable to h^r. 

By Mr. £abu9caoM. — I have heard that Af atyana^s &ther. Job, 
sent cattle to the Volksraad, but I do not know whether it was for 
making his peace or redeeming his son firom prison. 

I have heard that Zykali^s fkther, Matuaan, lived b^ond the 
BuflSUo River. I do not kndw whether he fled from Panda or 
fW>m Dingaan in coming to where he is now placed. 

By Mr. 8pim. — I do remember that a OonuBission was sent 
by toe Vollcsraad to examine the countnr between the Umzimvubu 
and the Umiimkulu, for the purpose of sending the Kafirs thither. 
I have heard that the opinions of the Oommission sent out were vari- 
ous, — some thinking that the location of the Kafirs might conmience 
horn the lUovo, others flN>m the Umoomas, and others from the 
Umiimkulu. I cannot remonber that there was any understand- 
ing current that the Kafirs were willing to remove beyond tbe. IJm- 
coiiiaa and to remain under the jurisdiction of the Volksraad, be- 
cause no order to that efihct had gone fiirth* 

I would have Kafirs kept under the Diakeusberg only with the 
ol\iect of ohfcking the Bushmen ; finr no c^er puipoae. 

if Matyana remains in Klip River Division his location ou^ to 
be reducM. I have thought that it would not be well to leave any 
Kafirs in the Klip River, exo^ those under the DrakenAeiji^ but 
as there wer« aonie who reaidou there at the time of our commg, I 
have thought that they may be left. Job and his people were, aa 
fiur as I know, the only ones who were there at that time. 

ihr Mr. ATervfaHNL— The Kafirs, at the tune of theDutdi eominff 
to tM country, were fidthftd people. ^Hi^ are not so now, tat I 
asorihe tlie missing of a great many cattle to their thefts. They are 
not obedient now ; I cannot say inmi is the reason, — ^^ndislfaer dwy 
ismscled onr govemment, and do not respect that of the En^idi or 
SMi. I asetibe tiieir obe d ience under the YoUcBaad to fcar ; thsj 
v i et o f i e s l^ained over Dingaan, and thsj th ewfere ftarsd 
it Ar dehiB^e^BNnts. Tbey are not now under similar a|H 
n^ and I think their ftar is banished. Tins is the rimm 
of the bws adminWtsted to them under the present systasn. 
fn ^hiir p i tiw s rt stale d^y will not he easi^ kept in order by ssild 
lawK MMtte thev are used to serere ones. 

Ilhink tlMl t&» andmitref tbe Kafir diiefr might weU U «- 
SMnUHii. KuNMoe tWy use mir powtr «\inBtly verr eftsn. 

I <fe nM knew e rhiuiu the ohi«6 have s c tM s nd any of tlmr 
1^ ml i ui th^ ran awM^ A«sn strricit or<iHnmined any otlicr civ 
IWf sn^ stt i WBM i l in tW kxnuen by their NlaueM.*bnt I 4e 

fcithw ilw » ilkHse by die dm6^ TWe has bmNi a ftent 
ef <cnMie iwace die «aiiy timet ef die sen lwa t ni . 
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I do nAt think that there is any actual danger at the present mo- 
ment, bat I am apprehensive that it will occur. My object in re- 
moving the Kafirs is solel;^ to procure safety. 

I think that laborers might be procured if the English government 
would consent to legish^on for tnat object. If we are to take ex- 
ample from the history of the Gape m>ntiers, I think the present 
mode of treating the Kafirs in this oolony would lead to war and 
bloodshed. I Uiink that compulsory labor would tend to civilize 
them. 

It does not occur to me, that I said, nor do I know that Zikali 
was one of the old residents but I would wish them to be kept 
under the Drakensberg to keep us from the depredations of Bushmen. 

I think that under due laws all those residing in the District on 
the Dutch first coming, mi^ht be allowed to remain. 

I do not think a Kafir wife would desire a plurality of wives with 
a view of diminishing her labor, because the labor would be only 
diminijshed in otie respect : that of cooking. ^ 

As fiur as I know tnere is nothing hereditary among the Kafirs 
in reipect of legacies, so that by restricting the right of inheritance 
to the children of one woman only, this would not operate to check 
polygamy. 

I do not know that women have been compelled to labor immed- 
iately after bringing forth children. I never heard that a Kafir, 
when incompetent from age, has let out his wives to hire. I liave 
hewd that when a Kafijr mis not paid in frill for his wife, her father 
has taken her children away. 

By Mr. Skepstane. — The owners of farms beyond the Umcomas 
might have reason for objection there, but not as much reason as 
tlM»e surrounded by locations. Any natural boundary may be taken 
beyond the limits of registered farms. 

The location that I propose would be thus bounded by the Um« 
simkulu river as fisir as Dronk Valley — ^from the Dronk Valley by a 
line excluding the farm of Oomelis Uys to the Umcomas, and then 
along the Umcomas to the sea. I should prefer having the loca- 
tion altogether beyond the Umzimkulu if I were not apprehensive 
that the Kafirs would then be altogether beyond the pale of govern- 
ment I regard a location at the Umc4ma8 as tending to the safety 
of this Distnct, because, at present we are in the mid^ of locations, 
and the Kafirs might rise and destroy us all in one night. At the 
Umcomas they might equally attack us, but we shoum have some 
time to make preparation«provided the government took steps to 
have proper surveillance Tlie distance of the Umcomas is aoout 
6 hours ride from hero, but the line of the location would be much 
further. I think that the distance to" which they are removed will 
be a cause of safety. I should say beyond the Umzimkulu, if the 
authority of government could be extended so fiur. I am of opinion 
that the Elanrs should be removed to a distant location, where they 
might have good land to till, but would be immediately near the 
market with their produce, as this would lead to their coming into 
the country to labor in order to earn money. I would not have 
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tfaem plaeed in 107 fomtion ndioe ibey eould not nnustaia thenH 

I in not irara of |{a y gnuii ept notie« h«nng been pnhlMM i d cJI- 
ing npon the inhabttants to notify otgeotions befoce tibe l o mti oBi 
waro inttittttacL I hsro not nod notieeo on tins rabieot. 

lecmMer tlmt tibe Kafir woman^ being pmdtteed aiQunit dieir 
win, end eonmlled to hbor, ere tteeted ee de^ee. The Kefir wo- 
men ere not uwmjm pnrehMed egeinet their will, but ndienefer tbqr 
ere eompelled to meny one bjr whom thay ere pnr^aeed, it ie ee. 
I think the women mitet often heTO reeeon to bo dieatitfietl I have 
h«»d of e Kefir women rdbeing to meny when en offiar wae made ; 
i n aoch oeee the ie ehnt op with the Kefir until she le obliged to teke 
him ; tlue I hare heard, mtt donH know of my owik knowledge. I 
liare nerar known of eny oeee ci a Kafir eolling hie child otliarwiee 
then in order to her becoming a wife. 

&$r iksPrmideiU (Mr Himinff). I hare recommended that the 
Kanri, with certain exceptiona, ahoold be moved beyond tibe Um- 
oomee ; if they refhaed to go in a body I would commence moving 
them* in portiona. If theae portiona ahould atill refhae I would fbroe 
them. I would coomience at the Klip Biver with Uie chief livins 
in the moat broken country. ' I woula commence with Pakadi. I 
don^t know how many men Pakadi baa ^t. I would force him by 
endeavouring to find other nativea, at variance with Pakadi, and em- 
ploy them, aeiiated with the white ponulation to make him go. I 
would not firat aak the nativea generailv to 20 out ; I would begin 
with Pakadi. If I had to do it aroue, I womd firat wait the reanlt 
of mattera on the fWmtier, and then call out the white population to 
drive them out. The reaaon I would aaaign to Pakadi for driving 
him out of the country would be that we had now occupied the 
country, and could not Itve in it intermixed with the Kafir popula- 
tion. If Pakadi were to obtain the aaaiatance.of other tnbea it 
would be neceaaary for the government to look for aid, by applying 
to the old colonv or to Pretoriua. If Pretoriua and the government 
at the Gape refuaed I would aak the aariatance of Panda, and if 
Panda refuaed we would attempt it ouraelvea. 

E. F. POTGIETEB. 

Tk0 HorCbU Henty Cloete called in and examined. 

By ti4 Prmdenij (Mr. Harding.) — I am Recorder of thia Die- 
triot, and have been ao ainoe November, 1845 ; previoudy to thia I 
waa Her Miyeaty^ Oommiaaioner for thia Diatrict, and arrived here 
in June, 1843. 

In the courae of my duiiea aa Oommiaaioner, I viuted in 1848« 
and 1844, nearly every part of the Diatrict, with tho exception or 
that beyond the Umcomaa. 

Upon arriving here rather unexpectedly, in the month of June, 
184S, and giving noUoe to theprmoipal inbabitanta of thia town, 
of the ol^ect for which I had been expreasljr appointed by Her M»- 
jealy, tho oCBciala then in authority m Una town, reaolved to oil 
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ft ffeneral meeting of all the members of the Volksraad, and princi- 
pd inhabitants, to take into consideration the i>ropo8al8 of Her Ma- 
jesty's government. That meeting was held in the earW part of 
August, and after a lengthy aild somewhat stormy debate, I received 
the written acknowledraient from all the members of the Volksraad 
to the acceptance of all the conditions and terms upon which Her 
Majesty had determined to adopt this territory aS ^e^ of He^ Ma- 
jestjr^s dominions. 

I then invited them, immediately upon receiving that acceptance, 
to submit to me for consideration of Her Majesty'^s Gfovemment, all 
points relative to the general interests of this colony. They therefor^ 
resolved to a<]youm tl^ir meeting until tibe beginning of Sepieiilber 
foUo^i^g. for the purpose of dotisidering limongst themselves, all 
thosd points. They met a^in oh the 4th and 5th of S6|>tem- 
ber, and on the* 6th they transmitted to me for oonsideratioti, a 
lon^ statement on questions connected with the^diiehd goVeftiitldn^ 
which it is unnecessary to enter upon. But witn regard to tiie £a-^ 
fir Qtiestion, they transmitted to me an Extract B^ltition passed 
by tne Volksraad, sitting at Pietermaritzburg, on the 5Ui of N6- 
vembdlr, 1843. the original of which I now hold in tdy haiid, and 
produce : — 

Abt^ae^ JRetolutian of the VoUsraadj held at Pietermaritzburg, 

an the ith and 5th September, 1843. 

^^ Abticlb 3. A letter from Mr, A. AV. J. Pretorius, dated 
30th August last, was submitted to the Volksraad, in 
which he informs the Gouncil, that the Kafirs or Zulus, 
had immigrated in la^ge masses into our territoiy, (vokm-> 
tarily ceded to us by Dingaan,) in consequence of which 
we are now robbed of our cattle, and also request that the 
Volksraad will devise a plan to put a stop to this immi- 
gration, or we shall not oe able to inhabit this country 
with safety. 

*^ The Volksraad after a long debate came to the conclusion to 
represent to Her Majestv^s Commissioner, the necessity of 
removing the Kafirs to uie other side of the Tusela Biver, 
from the sea, up to the confluence of the Bufiaio, or Um-^ 
zimyati Biver; with the Tugela, and also on the other side 
of we Umzimvubo except those who may be inclined 
to engage in the service of the white inhabitants as 
laborers ; that no person however^ shall be allowed to 
keep more than five fiimilies, as formerly exacted by the 
VoiKsraad. and that Her Migesty^s Gommissioner be re- 
quested to take such measures as may be calculated to re« 
move the Kafirs in the best possible manner. 

*^ That Her Majesty'^ci Gommissioner be also made acquainted 
with the desire of the people to have the above resolution 
carried out, as the;jr have during the last 1 5 and 1 6 months 
been robbed of their cattle, of which returns are to be. seeii 
at Commandant Budolph^s, which returns ciln be produced 
to the Honorable Commissioner, and to sdicit the opcrion 
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of His Honor, as to what the Volksrad may or can do to 
get the oattlo back, as the Oounpil feels itself bound to 
protect the public. 

'* By command of the Volksraad, 

(Signed) « J. BODENSTEIN, 

A True Translation, '* Secretary to the Volksraad.^ 

P. H. ZsiTSMAN, Translator. 

I should now state that during the month of August, while 
awaiting the decision of the Volksraad, looking into the general 
state of this country, and the title under which tne Dutch emij^nt 
&rmers admitted to have possession of the country which, by that 
very resolution they admitted that they claimed by virtue of a ces- 
sion from Dingaan, serious doubts arose ii ray mmd whether that 
section of this countrv now called the Klip Biver Division mi^ht be 
considered a part of this District, as the terms of the very cession by 
Dingaan, (wnich had been found with the remains of the late Peter 
Retief,) expressly stated that it was from the mouth of the Tugelato its 
source ; from the wording of which it must be apparent that the Klip 
Biver Division was thrown out, and as the fixing of the future bound- 
aries of this District was expressly referred to me oy my instructions, I 
determined that there should be no doubt on that question. I pro- 
ceeded accordingly to Panda^u country, in order to obtain a formal 
cession thereof; and having obtained it, signed by Panda and his cap- 
tains and councillors, I, immediately, on my return, devoted my at- 
tention to this particular Kafir question. I made every possible en- 
quiry both from the Dutch and British emi^nt &rmers, as to the 
number of what mi^ht be termed aboriginal tribes, which they 
had found on their arrival in the District to be resident therein. I 
transmitted a tabular statement to Her Majesty^s govemnient, and 
which was subsequently published in July, 1848, in Blue Book, 
page 62. 



Names 
Nuii«iof Cliiefr.ifrom whidi thej 

detoencL 



HddtikiU 

Umnini . 

ZbcoUi. 

Umbosie 

Kain 

DoniciUa 

lomi 

UmMMla 

Tried . 

DaU 

Sou 

MislMiina 

Ifakoote . 

Oun^tttie 



KtU 

Amikxalw 

Embo . 

Amakie. 

AmiekoU 

Amadomgi 

Ditto. 
Ameniquft 
Amalaoqueen . 
Amadnla 
Umilangii 
Amafootoe 

Ditto . 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 



When located. 



UmalaDga 
BlDff, near Natal 
Umkomaas • 
Near Port Natal 

Ditto .. 
Umanta • 
Umtaphina « 
Near Port Natal 

Ditto . 

Ditto . 

Ditto . 

Ditto . 

Ditto . 

Ditto . 
Near Pietermaiitibiirf 



Remaiks. 



Alrooet aU theae tribes 
are few in nnmber, 
the largest Dnmbor- 
ing about 800 or 
400 persons of both 



Thej are qnietlj 
tied down upon pla- 
cet long since occu- 
pied by them* enlti- 

Tste land ezteosiTely 
or are employed by 
the day or week, of 
Dfligbboriogfiu uers. 
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There appears to have been at that time a number of fifteen abori- 

g'nal tribes, and from thabest information that I could obtain, averaged 
9m S00to400jpeopleonl7 in each tribe, so that in round numbers, the 
really aborig;inai Kafirs found in the District, at that time, appeared 
to me to have been about 5000 or 6000. I must, however, imkI that 
I did not personally visit all these tribes, but saw about six, and 
took pains to obtain evidence as to the position, names, and loca- 
tions of the others. With that statement, I also, on the 10th No- 
vember, 1843, transmitted the foregoing resolution of the Volksraad, 
and submitted to Her Majesty'^s government, their views, together 
with mine upon theirs. At page 61 the subject will be found, in 
Blue Book, which reads : — 

^*Mj reasons for dissenting from the snggestipns of the Volksraad are the following :— 
Ist It appears to me that the removal of bo large a mass of population from 
▼ariona parts of this widely extended oolonj would be attended with almost in« 
•uperable difficulties. In numberless instances it oould not be accomplished 
without expulsion, and settling down at once 40,000 or 50,000 persons of aU 
ages and ix>th sexes upon a yet uncultivated soil would entail, I fear, great 
miseries and hardships upon them in the first instance. 

*' 2nd. The location of such vast numbers brought together would requhe very ex- 
tensive tracts of country to provide not only for themselves, but prospectively 
to secure a competency to the rising generation. These tracts of country could 
not be given up between the Upper Tugela and the Umzimgati without dis- 
possessing several emigrant farmers, who are already in the occupation of some 
valuable farms in that district, while it is notorious tiiat the farther (or right) 
bank of the Umzimvubu forms part of Faku's territory, and that he actmdly 
resides on this (or the left bank) of that river. Their removal thither could 
not, therefore, be accomplished without an encroachment upon Faku's territory. 

^ 3rd. The Volksraad seem to betray some inconsistency in thev very suggestions ; 
they appear inclined to limit the number of Kafirs in the employ of eadi frrmer 
to five males, with their families ; while I would humbly submit, that if frrm- 
ers oontinue to require this class of labor, there seems to be no just reason why 
the industrious and wealthy frrmer, cultivating extensively, should be limited 
to only five male servants, and should not av^ himself of the means of ob« 
tabing as much labor as tiie wants of his farms might require. 

** 4th. But there is a much stronger reason than any of the foregoing for refnnng 
the application of the Volksraad. By huddling together so vast a population 
as 40,000 or 50,000 people on one location, it is evident that they wiU fall 
bade to their natural and lawless habits. TUs would soon lead to their having 
chicfr or leaders of their own, whose influence over sudi numbers might be- 
come dsngerous to the colony, while the difficulties of the missionsry or the 
Government to improve their habits and customs wOl be increased tenfold. 
Their moral improvement and civilisation will be retarded by a century, and 
the rapid increase of population, which, under such fiivorable locations, would 
soon take place, wiU only "taider every subsequent interference of the Govern- 
ment dangerous, and the labors of the missionary extremely precarious and un- 
certain. 
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Having now submitted my objections to the plan proposed by the Volksrsad, I 
shall do myself the honor to submit, for His ExccdlencT^s consideration, a pro- 
ject whidi appears to me to obviate all the foregoing difficulties* to secure a 
happy residence and the means of competoicy to tiie Kafirs generally, and 
wldch will still meet, to a great degree, the fears of the emigrant frrmers, 
and of a constant clashing of their interests, which cannot fail to take place 
soon, snd will, therefore, require the immediate attention of the Government 
to prevent the most disastrous consequences. 

"To come to a correct view of the claims of the Zoolahs, it appears to me just that 
a distinction should be made between those who ^ere originally found in the 
country, who continued to occupy lands as thdr own, and have thus a daim to 
those land?, and such other Kafirs who are but late deserters firom the Zoolah 
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ootmtry, and have Had into tbSs ootonr wiibin tha laat two or iiiraa yaai% bar- 
ing talum awaj mnch cat^ from the Zoolah oountrf, and who are now let^^ 
down on any spot which they happen to har^ fonnd nnoceopied, notw^thatand- 
Ing erery efert made by the eaugrwat fiyrmera to prevent or cheek thia failhiz. 

'' With regard to the fixaty their right iainoonteatible to the land occupied by tiiem 
and their Ibrefathera. I woiSd therefore propoae, that thoae kraala ahoidd b« 
correctly inapected and examined (it ia impoadble for me, with my other datiaa, 
to derote any time to ao minnte an enqniry), and that» according to the nnm« 
ber of kraala oocopied by theae aberigmal inhabitanta (according to the aa* 
nezed list, or if tbia li^ pe frand inaMnrate, then aeoording to more ooiraot 
data\ certain tracta o( land ahoold be inalienably Teated iq the chieA of audi 
kraali or their deacendanta, in tmtt fbr the nae and behoof of all the inhnbi- 
tanta of audi kraala aa tenanta in oommon. 

>*' In regard to tlie fkr laiger nnmbar of intnidera in thia ookmy, it ia equally jiiat» ao 
long aa they cannot be refbaed admiaaion into thia country without endanger- 
ing their Uvea, that Her ICijeaty'a Goremment ahonld hare and exerdae the 
nndonbted ri|^t of locatiiig them in andi manner aa maj be coi|aiatent witfa the 
general interwta of the country. To carry out thia pripcjple I would tdto tha 
Hberty of auggeating» that the future goremu^ent here ahould eatabii>l>* in 
aereral diatricta in thia colony, aix or more locationa, keeping them, if poadble« 
a Httle way remored from the contaminatiog influence of the ddef town and 
the port. Dr. Adama of tiie American Board of Commiaaion for Foaeign 1lff<«i- 
aiona, baa fSnr aome time paat, auperiotended one inatitution, aitoated a^ tne 
Umlazif which, I am informed, baa no leaa than 10,000 or 12,000 faihabitanta. 

*' From the Tery efficient manner in which thia ii^atitution h|« ^Men kepti and horn 
the seal and ability ^Baplayed by Dr. Adama in anperint^ding ao Taat an aatab* 
liahmenty I would take the liberty atrong)y to recomntiend, pot only that thia 
eatabliahment ahould be kept up, but that every encouragement ahould be giren 
to Dr. Adama to continue hia aealoua labora. Two other loeationa alone the 
ooaat ndg^t be eatabliahed, one near the Umaimkulu, and a third on the oank 
of the Tongaat or the UmTOti rirera. The Rer. Mr. Ghrout, an American 
miaaionary, driren by the murderoua atrocitiea of Fkada out of the Zoolah 
territory, haa taken a temporary midence on the ri^t bank of the Umgam, 
and haa endeaTOured, though aa yet with little auc co aa^ to imprint aome reU- 
^oua notlona and moral prindplea on the nnmeroua Kalua oocimying tha 
country around. The rionity of that eatabliahment to Port Natal will ever 
render the monl immorement of thoee ignorant and lawleea beingi more than 
doubtfkd, and I woiud therefore recommend the remoral of that ata^ion to the 
Tongaat or Umtotie, ten or twelTe milea mora to tiie eaatwardi, aa I fM 
weighty reaaona for aubmitting, fbr the conaideration of Hia RxceUancy, that 
th e a e atat iona ahould not be fixed on- the very bordera of the Zoolah oountey. 

I bej[ to add that I have seen no reasoiiB since then, to ijter mj 
oonclusions, as then expressed, with the exception of certain modi- 
fications, which I shall hereafter enter npon. From these data ^n 
will perceive that I made a broad distinction between the aboriginal 
Eafira, and the interlopers, or Zulus and others, who had oome fcr 
safety into this District. Shortly after this I determined to visit 
the location of Dr. Adams on the Umlaas near D^Urban,. I fonnd 
by the records of the Volksraad that that location to an extent of 
ten thousand acres, had been jmnted by the Volksraad to 
Dr. Adams, and in the course m much interesting;; discussion 
which I had with that worthy gentieman, on that subject, he com- 
plained that that tract of temtory was (^uite inadequate to locate 
the daily increasinff numbers, whidi were pouring in upon his locar 
tion, upon which i ventured to explain to him, that I thought it 
woidd DO prudent for him, while tnis important question was still 
pending for reference to Uer Mi^esty^s government, to concentrate, 
as &r as he coidd, by his authonty with the KafirSi their settling 
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down beyond the Umlaas to tbe northward, and the Ilovo to the 
Bontbward, leaving the line to the north-west, abutting upon emi- 
grants^ farms, to he thereafter determmed by government. I have 
also to add diat during these conversations, I gave Dr. Adams to 
imderstand diat I would not recommend any location to exceed 
20,000 acres, or thereabouts, and received about the same time, a 
letter from him concurring in, or adopting that extent. 

My statement of aboriginal Zulus, was transmitted to the.govern- 
ment, on November 10th, but subsequently I visited the northern 
part of the District, in Januaiy, 1844, 

There I personally saw Matuaan, and from what I he^rd from 
him and others, I ascertained that he also was an aboriginal Resi- 
dent. 

In reference to Job I did not oee him personally, but from what 
I did bear I was then of opinion that he was not an aboriginal Resi- 
dent in the district, but had taken refuse in this county, after a 
defeat by the Zulus, fiut Job, and Pakade, and Sibel, were in the 
country long before the year 1843. 

Xh^ only other place likely to become a location was that upon 
which Mr. Orout was then settled, named J^andipan^s Laager, 
at ihe lower ^ft of the Umgeni. I visited this location, and find- 
ing upon enauiry that this was a fium already either asked for as 
a registered mrm, or belonging to an emigrant farmer, and upon the 
iKhnission of Mr* Grout that he had taken possession ^ of it, finding 
some wattle and dab huts unoccupied, I thought it right to apprise 
him that I had recommended tne government not to sanction a 
location in the immediate vicinity of a town, such as D^Urban was 
likely to become. But as he had informed me in a previous letter 
that between 9,000 and 10,000 l^j8£r% chiefly refugee Zulu0, were 
oconpying all the country between the Tuffela and the Cmgeni, 
I recojimended him gradiuJly tQ remove, with all those oyer wnom 
he had influence, to such lands as he would find unoocnpied and 
unclaimed between the Tongati and the Umvoti rivers ; and this 
I think ho subsequently did. 

I am unable to state the number of the other tribes that I refer to, 
aa residing in the northern part of the District. 

J am aware that on the establishment of the government, in 1845, 
oerbdn tncts of country were allotted to the natives as locations. 

In the month of December, 1846, I perceived through the public 
tazette, that certain persons had been appointed by the government 
fer enquiring into ana reporting upon the number, size, and extent 
of looations to he formed within the District; in which the government 
expressed a concurrence in my opinion, as to there being locations 
Within the District. This commission consisted of the I>]plomatio 
Agent, the Surveyor General, two American missionaries, and an 
Qffioer of Engineers. I trust it will not for a moment be deemed 
oflTensive if Istate that, in common with the whole of the oommn- 
Qity, I entertained no doubt that the result of a commission so 
formed would not give general satisfaction , and I confess that I 
W&s perfectly astoimded when I saw by the firet report sent in by 
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that oommission, on three locations only, along the sea ooast line, 
that those three locations alone were recommended at least to em- 
brace an extent of nearbr 600,000 acres. 

The Umlaas is certified in a document obtained from the Surveyor 
GeneraPs office at 130,000 acres, the Inanda at 250,000 acres, the 
Umvoti at 191,000 acres. 

This recommendation of the commission, also carrying with it at 
once the absorption of several ftrms which had been weady pre- 
viously registered by me as Her Majesty^s Oonunissioner ; some of 
them on the first-class, which had been sanctioned by Her Majesty^s 
government, and the others in the second class. 

The immediate consequence of these suggestions, which were 
partially if not entirely carried out by the locuj^vernment, was td 
create Uie most extravagant notions in the mincU of native chiefi, 
who considered themselves now entitled to share in these , and, on 
the other hand, naturally caused serious discontent with those emi- 
grant fiurmers, who saw their rights to their property disregarded ; 
who were, as they thought, put off by a vague promise of future 
compensation which most of them to this day have not received, and 
others have been compelled to seek redress before the District 
Oourt. 

My opinion, then, is that these locations have been fixed on much 
too large a scale. 

I have also ascertained from the Surveyor General^s office, that 
the following is at least the approximate extent of the following 
Ipcations i 

Moei Biver or Impafiina location, 450,000 acres. 
Upper Tugela 207,000 acres. 
The Zwaartkop 61,440. 

Makinff toffether, according to the return of the Surveyor Oen' 
ereral, 1,254,480 acres. This, however, is acain to be understood* 
as not comprising the new, or Drakensberg, location under Zikali' 
nor the immense mass of native population well known to be con- 
sregated between the Umcomas and Umzimkulu, who came from 
Dushani^s tribe, which, although that is not declared a location, yet 
if they are there to be settled down I am confident that 1 am not 
wrong in stating 2,000,000 acres at least of this District to be taken 
up by the natives^ locations. Having given my opinion that I deem 
these grants extravagant, I must give my main reason, which is not 
fully set forth in mv despatch of 10th November, for that opinion. 

Every one who has ever studied the history of man will admit 
that so long as a population is essentially pastoral and Nomadic; 
so long it will be in vain to expect the foundation to be laid of 
civilization and social improvement. Whether it be the Bedouin 
Arabs, the Koords of Asia, the Kafirs of Africa, or the Karoo Vee 
Boer, (cattle farmers) so louff as they are not induced to settle' down 
and to earn their br^ by the sweat of their brow, and so long will 
they remain barbarous and unworthy the name of civilized beings. 
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The great fatal mistake, therefore, appears to be, that bj the extra 
▼agant extent of these locations, the Kafirs have had the strongest 
possible inducement to look to ibeir herds for their sole support, and 
instead of devoting one single hour to habits of industry or agricul 
ture, to leave their rude state of cultivating the soil to their unfor 
tonate women as drudges, if not as slaves ; and themselves to con 
tinue a life of listless apathy, indolence, and sensuality. 

I would therefore recommend to the government still to respect 
the aboriginal claims ; which the government will be able to trace 
from my tabular statements ; to allocate these on the best lands that 
the country will produce (having regard to the rights of others) ; af- 
fording them abundance of water, wood, and arable land, but by re- 
ducing the extent of these locations indirectly, but effectually, to 
check that most fatal inherent propensity of theirs to acquire cattle, 
and thus, by these measures, to inauce tnem to devote their time to 
industry and a^culture. 

Witn that view, I would recommend that out of all the crown 
lands at the disposal of the government some of the best lands should 
be selected, and that these aboriginal tribes should be there settled 
down in locations, none of them to exceed 20,000 or 24,000 screa ; 
as I feel perfecUv confident that 8 or 10 of such locations within the 
District will^yieid ample means of subsistence to those tribes, if they 
will devote themselves to habits of agriculture and husbandry, and at 
the same time thus become the nurseries from whence proper free 
labor can be distributed and furnished to the farmers aqjaoent tod 
around. 

To each of these locations I would recommend the immediate ap- 

E ointment of a gentleman, in the strict sense of the word, of known 
umanity and enlightened mind, and, as a sine qua nan, married to 
a wife, who would nave to reside and be with him on those locations, 
as I cannot but strongly express my opinion that it will be perhaps 
even more by the example of such a lady, and by the relationship 
existing between husband and wife, that we may set a bright ex- 
ample to the benighted beings whom they will have to watch over 
and control. This functionary should have with him one other 
officer, to act both as the clerk and prosecutor of all offences, — as 
nothing is more anomalous and injunous in their minds than that 
the magistrate should be the prosecutor or maker-up of the cases 
which have to be brought before him for adjudication. 

With regard to that large mass of Kafirs not aboriginal, I think 
the government could deal with them in two ways : — 

Firstly, I would recommend that a liberty should be jD;ranted to 
such non-aboriginal tribes as the magistrate of each location would 
be willing to take into such location, if not over crowded by the 
aboriginids, and provided ^also that the consent of the leading men 
of the tribe within such location be first obtained in order to create 
a friendly feelinff amongst them. But as I apprehend that this pro- 
cess would not have the effect of absorbing tne whole of the non- 
aboriginals, I would further suggest the following plan : — 

Secondly, I am intormed, upon undoubted authority, that the 
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country situated between the Umzimkulu or Hmzimkuluani add the 
(Jmtamftma, is, and has been for yea^ past, oooupied by only 9 or 4 
kraals, and is abnost uninhabited, and if in consequence of the dis^ 
turbed state of the frontier dm ing the kst six years some wandering 
tribes may be m occupation, it is^ I believe, undoubtedly correct 
that the only native chief who has anything like a claim tnereto is 
the Amaponda chief Faku. 

I would propose that, as I am now informed by the chairman, 
that that country has since been actually ceddd to Her Majesty, I 
would recommend that that District form a ** native depen<ien<y|r of 
the District of Natal.^ That for some years to come no lands on any 
condition whatsoever should be granted in freehold or quit rent to 
any European, but that all those Ejifirs who cannot be acconuno- 
dated in Uie locations within this District, and not having aborijginal 
claims, should be there placed under the entire supreme authonty of 
a Gk>vemment Resident to be appointed for that dependency. Of 
course it would then become the privileg|e of such an individual to 
endeavour to work out a most mteresting problem, id gradually 
settUng down such a population, and in bringing them into a state of 
civilization, under good govemment< 

And if that extent of territory be even insufficient, or if there be 
any difficulties with the Kafirs now settled on the northern and east- 
ern sides of this District to remove to such a distance, I have yet to 
call the attention of these gentlemen, and of the ([ovemment, to one 
of the most beautiful tracts of country to be founa in this most beau- 
tiful part of Southern Africa, namely, that part situate from the 
moutn of the Tugela to the mouth of the Uinhlatuzi ; die whole of 
which country is oounded by a distinct line, the Umgoe mountains, 
and which country I visited in 1843, and found almost depopulated, 
the inhabitants having in that year fled into this country with the 
fiunods Mawa. That country, I am informed, is now stiU more de- 
nuded than it was then, and that Panda is ready to make cession of 
it if required by the government. All the tribes who originally came 
frpm there would be inclined at once to return to that country, and 
there in like manner the government might place another Ckivem- 
ment Besident to superintend those natives. 

I anticipate no objection on the part of the non-aborigines to this 
measure, because they are, to a certain extent, aware that they are 
here only on sufferance, and the localities indicated are such that I 
cannot conceive any objection can arise. 

Should they, however, object to removal, I would then adopt 
coercive measures by the employment of a military force similar to 
f hat employed againjBt the pottv chief Fodo in the year 1847, taking 
care also that such removals of Kafirs should always take place from 
the months of April to August of every vear. 

I am clearly of opinion &it some ample and efficacious machinery 
should also be adopted for tracing and following up every native 
throughout the District, and I am still of opinion, that a measure 
suggested by me to the late Lieutenant Qovemor West, affords 
the most simple and efficacious manner of securing regular and per- 
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manent labor. My plan is this, that the moment the reduced cm- 
tern of locations adverted to by me shall have been carried out,. that 
the magistrate in each of these locations should issue to every male 
Kafir of the age of puberty, a brass or other token, to be worn by 
him, containing either numerically or alphabeticallv, the name or 
number of the location to which he belongs ; and that the issuing 
of these tokens diould be accompanied by a general law declaring 
that every male Kafir found walking about without such a token 
should be taken up and treated as a vagrant. This wiU.be at once a 
check upon the roving disposition of the Kafir, aivl tend to his being 
known or identified by the person employing him. The Kafirs be- 
longing to the dependencies should have a similar token indicating 
that to which they belong. 

I may add that having mentioned this plan to some native chiefii 
they stated their readiness to adopt it. 

For the locations within the District I have roughly estimated 
that the expense would be about ^£^4000 or ^^5000. 

The dependencies, I think, ought to be self-supporting, but if they 
should not be so I think ^1000 woidd be sufficient for each of them 
in the first instance out of the revenues of the District. 

In my opinion there is nothing which tends more to retard the 
advancement of the natives than continuing the power ot the so- 
called chie&. « 

Referring to Blue Book of 1848, page 132, I have the opinion of 
the Diplomatic Agent and other members of the Commission, which 
I think is most important to the consideration of this question : viz. 

*' A9 before stated, the number of nattves residing within the District has been 
estiffiiAed at 100,000, and we are inclined to adopt this estimate. Their nni- 
versal character, as formed by their education, habits, and assooiat'ons, is at 
once superstitious and warlike ; their estimate of the value of human life is 
Tery low ; war and bloodshed are eoneements with which their ciroumstanoes 
haTS rendered them fariUar from uieir childhood, and ftom which they can 
be restrained oiUy by the strong arm of power ; their passions are easily in- 
flamed, while at the same time thev have grown up in habits of such senrile 
compliance to the tdlls of their despotic rulers, that they still show ready 
obedience to constituted authority.** 



** The natiTe population within it is now no longer subject to such 

It enjoys undisturbed the result of its indust^, and is &st aoquirii^g the only 
description of property it looks upon as real, via., cattle and other live stock i 
but while it enjoys the utmost timount of protection which can be aflbrded to 
British subjects, it feels itself as yet subject to a very small, if any, of whole* 
some restraint Its own chiels, to whom, under other circumstances, a 
ready obedience would be given, are being disregarded, as gpradoally, by tha 
operation of our laws, it is discorered they possess no constitutional author- 
ity ; and thus, from the depths of the most cruel despotism, it finds itself 
suddenly raised to a position in which it would be considered a dangwctua ex? 
periment to place CTcn civilized communities. 

*' The natirefl^ own laws are superseded ; the restraints which they furnished are 
remored. The ffovemment of their own chiefs is at an end ; and. ahhou^ 
it is a fact that British rule and law have been substituted in, thoir stead, it 
is not less true that they are ainlost as inoperative as if they had not been pro- 
daimed,froma'want of the necessary representatiTes ' and agents to carry 
them out." 

This shows that ia 1847 the autlority of the chiefs vras at an 
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«nd, and I therefore agree with the eyidenoe given by Mr. Poiffie- 
ter, tiiat this power would beoome dangerona, and ought thererora 
not to be continued. 

As it might perhaps be dangerous to crush at once an authoiity 
whidi has, however, been lately increasing! I would venture to sug- 
gest the following plan for redudns it. 

In each of these locations I shomd recognize no person as a chief 
-except Ihe European gentleman who is the Magistrate of the Dis- 
trict. He should keep a record, both civil ana criminal, as Resi- 
dent Magistrates do of their proceedings. But he should commence 
wiJJ^ the natives in like manner as our fore&thers. He as a majpa- 
trate should surround himself with some of the chiefii of the tnbe 
under the name of Pakate, or Oouncillors who would in bet forma 
jury in deciding upon all civil and criminal matters. I wouldpro* 
fK)8e that at the end of every year in eadi of these locations, an deo- 
tion should take place by all those paying the hut tax, to form this 
council from amongst the petty onieib or head men who may be 
found in the location. Their authori^ would thus be brousht under 
the control of the magistrate, and thereby a stop would he put to 
any arbitrary act by a chief acting alone. 

Ilavihff referred to the 28th l&ction of the Boyal Instructions, 
dated 8 Much, 1848, which has been proclaimed m this District, 
I am of opinion that seeing that any power which vested in the 
chiejb had ceased, according to ihe declaration of the Diplomatic 
Agent,- in 1847, no additional power or authority was or could be 
conferred by the section in question, and therefore I would suggest 
that application should be n^e to modify the provisions of tnat 
Section, and this notwithstandin j| that these privilege have been 
communicated to the so-called chiefs. 

I think this could be done without endangering the peace of the 
District. 

I do not think the case of Sandilli to bo apposite, as he was a 
paramount hereditary chief, in Kafirland, independent of our govern- 
ment. 

I am ahK> aware that under the system which the 28th Section of 
die Boyal Instructions introduced, and notwithstanding the provia- 
ibns of that Section, that several murders have been .perpetrated in 
this Distiiict without having been brought before the proper tribunal 
for adjudication. 

I am not aware of the circumstances of removal of natives from 
particular localities by order of the £xei*utive Gh>vemjient.^ 

I diink that the removal of all the Kafirs now in the District to 
lands beyond the Umcomas, if it were feasible at all, would be ex- 
tremely detrimental to the interests of the countiy. I am of opinion 
that if this were done it would ihen indeed really deprive the 
country of the labor it possesses at present. 

I am clearly of opinion that any law which et^areed labor, even if 
accompanied by a ^[uarantee of pa]^ent and good treatment is un- 
just in principle, directly in opposition to the terms under which 
Her Miyesty adopted dus country, and directly opposed (o all hopes 
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of tlie civilization and improvement of the Kafir races, and that ft 
wodd d^[rade the Kafir bv introducing a system of serfdom whicb 
only belonged to the middle ages ; nor was this measure even oon^ 
templated bjr the emigrant farmers when they submitted to me their 
resointions a£ 1843, miioh will be found to contain no such proposi- 
tion. 

By Mr. Bird. I am aware that certain notices appeared in the 
OazetU inviting objections to the establishment of tne native loca- 
tions but I am also aware that these notices are very rarely, if evec 
read by fiirmers> and I have been assured by parties mterestod^ tjbat 
they were unacquainted with the fiust of their farms being included 
in locations, but I also know that Mr. Andries Pretorius objected.toi 
the formation of the Zwart Kop location, and hehas assured me that 
this was one of the causes for his quitting the District. 

I am not personally acquainted with the Impafiina, Inanda,' and^ 
Umzimyati locations, but I am aware that they contain within them 
formidable &stnesses, which are objectionable to be left in the po^* 
session of the Elafirs. 

• It is evident that emigrants recently coming into the country have 
to contend with the disaiivantage of Kafirs cBsposing at a low rate: 
of the produce of their own labor, but as a general pnnciple I would 
;iiot interfere with anything which might deprive those natives of 
any leritimate advantages which they obtain from their ovm indos^ 
try. Da the other hand, however, this is one of the great advan- 
tages which the natives derive from the vast extent of both ihe 
Zwart Kop and the Umlazi locations, — ^an advantagre which they 
can now ei\joy. by changm^ constantly their arable lands without 
trouble, expense, or manuring ; and this would, to a certain extent, 
be modified by reducing the areas of those locations as I have sug- 
gested. 

By Captain Struben, I am not aware that the Kafirs have any 
advantage over the whites, except those vested in the chiefs under 
the 28th Section of the Boyal Instructions, or by their own customs 
and usages. I should therefore be willing to see the abolition of any 
such usages and customs that do not bring them precisely on a par 
with others of Her Majesty'^s subjects. 

I do not know what impression may have been formed in ignorant 
minds of the wordinjg of the 28th Section, but I fbel confident that 
every intelligent subject of Her Majesty vnXL at once perceive that 
the object of that Section was merely not to interfere with the cus- 
toms and usages of the natives amongst themselves without afiTect- 
ing the rights of Her Majestjr'^s other subjects. 

By Mr. Otto. I do not think that sending all the non-aboriginal 
natives out beyond the Umzimkulu without exception would tend 
to increase the number of laborers ; I think it would render the la- 
bor question more uncertain than at present. 

By Mf. McFarlane. I am not aware that any measures were 
taken to prevent the influx of Kafirs alluded to by Dr. Adams, in 
in 1843, because there was no executive government at that time in 
the country. I am aware that there have b^n gradually renmants 
of tribes coming into the District during tlie last few years. 
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One of my chief reasons for desiring the redaction of the locations 
is, that I oonoeive their extent will be a source of great danger to 
the country hereafter, althoujjh at present I apprehend no diuiger. 

I consider the question ot polygamy to be a very difficult one to 
meet, but so Jong as under the Boydl Instructions the Kafir usages 
and customs are recognized I fear it would be improper to interiere 
with this matter. In &ct, I think that polygamy is nothing but a 
system of concubinage which existed in all heathen lands until the 
light of the gospel uione upon them. I therefore tiiink that that 
custom cannot be interfered with until the natives are made christ- 
ians, when, alone, they will be able to appreciate the blessings and 
obligations of the married state. 

The inhabitants of the two dependencies would have to pay taxes, 
and be considered British subjects, but the taxes levied amongst them 
should be expended in each d^ndency respectively. 

I think a man is no longer me who has not full conunand of his 
own labor and personal services. 

By Mr. Barter. I beheve that the 28th Section was not promul- 
gated till 1849. I am aware that it produced considerable excite- 
ment, and therefore its promul^tion was delayed. 

The plan suggested by n^e diners from that proposed by Mr. Shep- 
stone and others, so fiur as it relates to the aboriginals, chiefly in ^ 
gard to size and extent of the locations. The formation of these 
originated with me, but I never contemplated that they would be 
miMe so larse. 

I feel perfectly satisfied that the expense of the plan suggested by 
me would be amply met by the Kafir tax as now coUectedT 

H. OLOETE, Sen. 
Pietermaritzburg, Nov. Srd, 1852. 
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P. A. R. Otto, Esq. 
J. N. BoBhof, Edq. 

The minutes oftbe preceeding meeting were read and confirmed. 

Mr. Oloeteread die evidence taken in his examination yesterday 
in Dutch, for the benefit of the Dutch members of the Oommission. 

Mr. Boshbf requested that a document of the Volksraad may be 
lud before the meeting. 

Mr. Moreland proposed that the evidence of each party shall be 
submitted to him for perusal prior to his affixing his signature. 

The President put the question. (Carried unanimously ) 

Mr. Moreland reauested that proceedings of Land Oommiteion 
mav be laid before tne Board on account of certain matter therein 
which may be usefid for consideration now also that anv other 
document b€tfuing on the native question may be laid before the 
Board. 

The President read the 9th section of the Instructions to the Oom- 
mission on this head, remarking that any member of the Commission 
can apply through the Secretary for any documents he may require, 
which will be immediately supplied. 

Mr. Henderson moved that the question and answer in taking 
evidence, be both entered on record and each question numbered 
bj the Secretary. 

The President explained that this mode would cause great 
delay and iliat it would be impossible for the Secretary to proceed 
with the work if this were insisted upon. This way or taking 
evidence was sufficient in judicial proceedings involving life and 
death, why shouldit not be so in this Commission ? 

As to numbering, a reference could be had by referring to pages 

The President put the question on Mr. Henderson'^s proposition. 

Mr. McFarlane proposed amendment by a current number ai 
aach answer. 

Not carried (unanimously.) 

Mr. Cloete'^s examination proceeded with and concluded. 

The President laid upon tne table a letter firomMr. J. 0. Boshof, 
and proposed that Mr. 3oshof shall be examined. 

The letter was read and translated by Mr. Zietsman. 

The President proposed adjournment of meeting at 3 o^dock, and 
that the Commission should proceed tomorrow (Friday) at 8* 
o*clock, with the examination of Messrs. Scheepers, Maritz, Labus- 
cagne, and Spies. 

Meeting a<]youred till tomorrow Friday at 8 a.m. 

EDMUND TATHAM, 

Secretary, 

Examination of the Honorable H. Cloete, continued. 

Thursday, 4th Nov., 1852. 

By Mr. Scheepert. I think I have already stated that the lands 
beyond the Umzimkulu and the Tugula are so rich that there 
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would be no objeotioiron the part of the Kafin to more* thither, bat 
if there were, I woul^enforce the measure by calling out a military 
force, as was done before- « 

The removal should not be a^tated until we are certain of a suf- 
ficient force to carry it out. ^ 

I recollect heanng that in 1841—2, an order was given by the 
Volksraod to the KaSrs to remove beyond the Umoomas, but I am 
aware that it was not enforced, and I also think that Oommandiuit 
Budolph was opposed to it. 

I do not think the locations have been surveyed. 

By Mr. Maritz. My impression is that Ixith Pakade and Job 
were intruders or refogees, and not aboriginals. 

I have not personally inspected the lands allocated to Job and Pa- 
kade, still 1 know there are some rugged spots in them which ought 
not to be inhabited by Kafirs, therefore smaller locations, such aa 
those alluded to by me yesterday, are preferable. 

By Mr. Bpiet. I am decidedly or opinion that the small looa* 
tions will tend more to the civilization of the natives than the lai^ 
ones, the result of which is problematical. 

I am decidedly of opinion that the small locations contemplated 
bv me wiU not tend to endancer the District, but, on the contrary, 
if carried out, as contemplatea b^ me, will tend to its safety. ^- 
tides, I would consider it unjust in principle to disposses aroriginal 
natives of their lands to wnich they have a better ri^t than we 
have ; and by huddling them together, out of Uieir own country, 
woidd only give them an additional cause of grievance. 

There is no doubt that the difficulty of removing Kafirs has in- 
creased ten-fold by the delay which has taken pbce in grappling 
with the question, still 1 think that upon its being properly explain- 
ed to the aboriginal natives that it is in respect of their (AartyituU 
dainu that lana has been awarded to them, they will take it as a 
boon rather than as a {ijrievance. 

I confoss that I anticipate no danger firom the measure of removal, 
inasmuch that I consider that if the measure proposed be carried out 
with judgment and discretion none will arise. 

I have already stated that I am by no means wedded to any par- 
iicular location, as at present existing, but that die locations sug- 
gested by me should be selected out Sf them, or firom other dispos- 
able Orown Lands. 

Bv Mr. Mcreland. With reference to my statements in Not. 
] 843, 1 had only in contemplation the coast line and the vicinity of 
this town, and not the Klip lUver. I have no reason to change the 
opinions expressed in my letter dated 10th August, 1848, — page 40 
or Blue Book, 1850,— wat the aborigines consisted then or about 
J 8,000. 

I became aware in 1843, that a larffe influx had taken place of 
Kafirs from the Zulu country. The wnole of these I consiaered to 
be without chiefr, though 1 was aware thev were under Oaptains 
of Kraals when under Panda's authority. I consider it^ extremely 
important in answering any question as to the chiefUinship ove 
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any natiTea^ to weigh the exact definition that should be given to 
anoh a word. By using, as I oonoeive, in Her Majesty^s Instruc- 
tions and other places, the term of ^* ohiefe,^ I would consider that 
those persons alone are entitled to that denomination who, by heredi- 
tary descent or otherwise, had exercised undoubted authority over 
independent tribes, or nations, but that it is a mis-nomer to apply 
that term to p^tty persons, who, either during the distressed state of 
the times, or by their own daring, assumed to themselves autibority 
over certain kraals, — and of this I can afford a striking iUustration. 
Haviuff been informed in December 1843, or January 1844, that 
many Uionsand Zulus had collected in the territory between the 
Tugela and Umgeni, I called a meeting of all those styling diem* 
selves chiefe, at tne station of Mr. Grout, and some 30 or 40 of these 
so-called chiefs there assembled, and on interrogating their leading 
men (amongst whom particularly one Eofyan was distinguished) I 
was led to l&Iieve, through the interpretation of Samuel i oune, my 
interpreter, tiiat several of those were really acknowledged chiefs ; 
but^ after the meeting had broken up, the Kev. Mr. Grout, who un- 
derstands the Zulu hinguage thoroughly, informed me that the in- 
terpretation would, in fact, mislead me,— that these persons, as it 
wepe ironically, designated Eofyan as a chief, but that ne and almost 
alfllie others were no more than small captains of kraals, under 
whom some fiunilies had ranged themselves. 

I regard the aborigines as having a claim upon the Grown, and 
not the refugees. 

I consider that the ^unds upon which the Home Government 
may have heretofore disapproved of a similar plan to that now pro- 
posed by me, to be removed by the cession of Faku of the country 
Detween the Umzimkulu and Umtumfima to this government. 

Having stated in my examination yesterday tnat 1 entertained 
some fears of danger at some distant j>eriod from so large a mass of 
Kafirs being brougnt into such extensive locations, I however added 
that I apprehend no immediate danger now, nor indeed for some 
time to come, — ^my only fear being that these locations are so ex- 
tensive as, if once carriecl out and established, to render inevitable 
the consequence that some 800,000 to 1,000,000 Kafirs will acquire, 
thereby, a legitimate right of living within these locations, in the 
midst of ourselves. But I fiael it equally my duty to state that as 
&r as die present generation is concerned, I do not believe that the 
history of man affords a parrallel to the unprecedented security, both 
of life and property, which the Europeans nave possessed dunng the 
last ten years ; for although no douDt crimes and atrocities have 
been committed amongst themselves, yet such has been the respect 
of the Kafir tQWiurds the white man, that there is, I believe I may 
venture oonfidentiy to assert, not (me -single instance during tlie last 
ton years, of murder, or an attempt of murder, on any wnito man 
withm tiiis District : not one single case of that nature has been 
broujdit before the District Gourt during the past seven. years, nor 
have! even heard of one, and although, ^o, the innate propensity of 
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the KaAr to acquire cattle, may have led, durine the last seven yean, 
to an occasional act of theft of that nature, I believe the instances to 
be exceedingly rare, — only two or three having been brought before 
the District Court for trial, and I firmly believe the innabitants 
generally are &r more secure in this description of property in the 
present day than they were in 1843, when that resolution was sub- 
mitted to me by the V olksraad. 

I confess (if I may venture to use the expression) I do not con- 
ceive the Kafirs, generally speaking, to be sufficiently '* ripe^^ to allo- 
cate any land to tnem by way of tiue, or free-hold, or quit-rent. It 
is quite clear, however, that I by no means call in question the right 
of any Kafir, like any other of Her Majesty'^s subjects, making pur- 
chases of land as of any other property. 

I am of opinion that in those locations within the District, no 
lands, or suodivision of lands, should be given in freehold or quit- 
rent to any European. That a right of entering in, or residing on, 
those locations should be granted by an annual license, to be issued 
by the Resident Ma^strate of the location, dependent on good be- 
havior, and liable to be called in on good cause being assigned* A 
marked distinction should be made to clergymen and schoolmasters, 
who should receive every encouragement and support from the go- 
vernment, and be supported by the public funds for that purpose. 

With regard to the Zwart Kop location, I made a very minute 
enquiry in 1843, and was perfectiv satisfied that if there were any 
natives who had kept possession of their own territory it was Ma^ 
ingaan. I found that old chieftain peculiarly wedded to that his 
native soil. I therefore think it would be wrong to remove his im- 
mediate descendants and tribe ; he is since dead. With regard to 
the Umlass station, I was satisfied on enquiry from Dr. Adams, that 
there also were two or three aboriginal chiefs, whose names I now 
forget, whose rights should also be respected. 

I have no notion why any suggestions sanctioned and directed to be 
carried into effect by Earl Grey in his despatch, Nov. 1849, Blue 
Book, page 195, were not carried out by this government. 

By Mr. Shepttone, I have visited the Unuass location, and the 
lands between the Umlass and Illovo to a considerable extents I 
have passed through and visited several parts of the Umvoti location, 
and have visited thoroughly the Zwart Kop location, but of all the 
others I have had but a distant and imperfect sight. I should, how- 
ever, add that sometime early in 1 844 some petty Kafir chieftains 
called upon me, as Her Majesty^'s Commissioner, and requested that 
a particular plot of ground called tbe Zambeeti might be granted to 
them as a location. I accordingly inspected minutely that locality, 
and reported my proceedings to the government, in a letter dated 
14th March, 1844, an extract of which is given in the Blue Book of 
July 1848, page 67. That spot appeared to me an extremely de^ 
sirable one for a location. Its site was expressly asked for by these 
dhieflains (12 or 14 in number^, and I had therefore hoped that it 
would have formed one of the locations, but I now find tnat it forms 
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but a small part of the Umvoti location, oalotdated at about 200,000 
acres. 

" Its riiiiation is one of awfal grandenr and 8ablimit]r« tommnded by precipitous 
crags Slid monntafais : it is only aooessible by foot-psths, and even these can 
hardly be used by persons on horseback; but the valley or TalUnrs below ar^ 
beantifhlly wooded and well supplied with water from the rivers (jmTotie and 
SlambitL These strouns unite at the lower end« and continue to ertend those 
TaDeys until they are farther closed in by a mountain range to the southward 
The whole extent of these Talleys united is not less than 26 or 30 miles in 
length, varying in breadth from a few hundred to a thousand yards. The 
country is not occupied by any of the emigrant fimners. and I can hardly oon- 
eeive a more Ikvorable situation for locating from 8000 to 10,000 Zoolahs under 
the charge of a responsible officer appointed by Govemmenti, who could easUy 
superintend and control them." 

I recommended that locality both from its having been expressly 
applied for as from finding on inspection that it is a country so se- 
cluded from all the surrounding District as to prevent a possibility of 
any clashing of rights between uiem and any^ farmers in me vicinity ; 
I would still strongly reconmiend this location for the consideration 
of the government. 

I do not think it includes one of the fiustnesses to which I have 
alluded, because I am confident a corporaFs guard of ten men might 
keep in control many thousands of Kafirs who might be founa in 
that locality. 

The inspection of the country will shew that it forms a basin com- 
pletely surrounded by precipitous cra^^ from 500 to 1000 feet in 
neight, rendering it physically impossible for any inhabitant below 
from coming out except by one or two passes which might be pro- 
tected as I have said hy a corporaFs guard. 

I am not aware what may be the extent of the habitable portion 
of land contained in Uie Umzimyati, Inanda, and the other por- 
tion of the Umvoti locations. 

When I stated yesterday that the locations contained the best 
part of the land in the District, I referred pointedly to the Gh)vern- 
ment Notice of March, 1847, which proclaimed the Umlass, the 
(Tmvoti, and the Inanda locations, and I did not refer to the north- 
em locations. But the Zwart Eop location contains within it idso 
as good land as anv in the District. 

I do not know if any boundaries have been declared to the IJm- 
lass location. 

I believe the area of the District is computed at from 10,000,000 
to 12,000,000 acres, but the boundaries are not now correctly de- 
fined to the north and west. 

It is a difficult question to state what portion of acres should be 
allotted to Kafirs, per head, or indeed to anyone ; this so entirely 
depends upon ihe capability of the soil, and the industry of the in 
habitants, but I should say, having considered this question very 
Ailly, that each of these locations as suggested bv me, if taking in 
lands of the quality which I also su^est^, would support, in round 
numbers, of nrom 4000 to 5000 natives on each location. I allude 
to tlie small locations, provided they contain good land and are 
brought into proper cultivation. 

F 
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That wotdd be about five acres to each individuals 

In round numbers I should say the number of white people ill 
iXtb District is 10,000, but I have no correct data for this conclusion. 

I am of opfinior that the 2,000,000 acres which I stated the loca- 
tions would embrace, if permanendy vested in the Kafirs will give 
thetti the pc^session of tracts of oountiy in which nearly a million <^ 
natives wul eventually find subsistence, while I am equally of opin- 
ion that the lands already ji^ranted to the white popuhition could 
naintain upwards ot 1,000,000 of inhabitants if these lands woe 
broi^;ht into good caltitation ; my deliberate opinion being that 
tibe area of tlvs District, taking into consideration the forility of the 
8(h1 and its adaptation to agriodture, will easily maintain mm two 
to three millions people if proptoly brou^t into a state of agricul- 
ture. 

I am of opinion that there is sufficient land to accomodate aU the 
Kafirs within this D strict, and for a vast accession of Europeans. 

1 do not wish to' have it unden(t(H)d by ray examination of yester- 
tlay,^ lliat I recommended as of necessity the removal^ of the non- 
aboriginals out of the District ; that I have only felt it my du^ to 
urge what I conceived to be the rights of the aboriginal natives, 
suggesting that withih those locations sudi as are non-aborighnilfl 
should be placed as would be received under the sanction of tiw 
Ma^nstrate and with the consent of the peopl^i whidi natundljr 
womd put an -end td the existence of the non-aboriginal tribea 
upon the present locations. M^ opinion being that no Sjifirs 
vmether non-aboriginals or otherwise should reside within the Dia 
trict, exc^t in ibiwe locations and in the service t>f Europeans. 

I conceive that to a great extent, the deficiency of the labor 
market at this preseift moment arises through these enormous grants 
of land as locations, encouraging that pastoral !ife which is opposed 
habits of industry aud asriculture, and thnsprevents those penuis 
who thereby acquire such ready means of affluence, and «sn Ham 
indulge in ease and indolence, trom lemtering into what may^ be 
callea the labor market. I feel eaually assured that the rednraooa 
of locations to such extentli as wilt drive Ihem to induslay and ag- 
grieulture will thus also hold out the inducement for them to enter 
upon service by the reduction of these locations. 

1 ^contemplate Imeby efibctually to check their propensity to acquire 
large numbers of catUe wd thereby requiring them to go into aer- 
vice or tboultivale the iloil. 

I believe, altho' of course I have not ihe means of infixvuition 
possessed by tiie Piplomatic Agent of tracing the pedigjrees of the 
chiefs, that 1 may eftate the snnple iact, ihat I believe it lo fce the 
case^ £hal these aborij^al triboi that we have here, have at all 
events some persons amongst them who they regard as ihiAr 
hereditary diieis. 

I certain] V would be indisposed to extend in anyway the privflcjjp 
or powers or any chiefs as such ; while I therefore would restnct 
t'he existence of a chief as connected vrith his immediate tribe as 
already stated, t« the uttermost bounds, I would most deoidedly 
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oppose his excercing that authority over tribes, over which he had 
no hereditary rights. 

I do not consider that by allowing the chiefs in the small loca- 
tions alluded to by me, to take in a small number of the non^ 
aboriginals that they would thereby acquire any authority over them, 
on the contrary my suggestions would be tluit any of the non- 
aboriginals entering into such locations should recognize no other 
authority except that of the Resident Magistrate of the location. 

The great principle laid down by Her Slajest^^s Gh)vemment at 
the adoption of this territory as one of her dommions, was that th^ 
actual bona fide occupation of land should be the test of the right 
of the party whether he be an emigrant or a native, tha^ was the 
test which as Her Majesty^s Gommissioner, I was directed ever to have 
before me in recognizing any title to land ; I am therefore of opinion 
that if there does exist any tribe which having been once aboriginal, 
has been driven out, and has since the assumption by Her Majesr 
ty'^s Qovemment again wished to return to it, that it cannot of right 
daimany land, but can only espect to be treated with that &vor 
which the Government would always exei*cise. I should not re- 
gard such as having aboriginal claims. 

I do not contemplate making the dependencies at first entirely 
independent, but on l^e contrary merely a native dependency on 
this district. 

By Mr. Boihof. — I do not recollect having understood from any 
member of the Volksnubd or others residing in this town in Sep- 
tember 1843 whetlier there were any reasons for not touching upon 
the native question, as I had stated generally that I requested their 
opinion on every matter. I received, I think on the same dav (6th 
September) a long statement with the resolution now put m con- 
taining their suggestions on all matters except upon native questiona 
I also replied tobut separately. 

I do not recollect the reasons assigned by the Volksraad for not 
canying out their proposal of removing the Kafirs beyond the Um» 
oomas. 

I consider that it would have been a very hazardous measure 
fxx the Volksraad to have directed the expulsion of all natives from 
this District, considering the position they were then in with re- 
gard to the English. 

My deliberate opinion is, that the Kafirs at present dispersed 
throughout our District are so sensibleof the just and mild rule 
under which they are placed, and that they are so disunited in 
their own immediate interests, and have so many petty jealousies 
amongst themselves, and in jhct that each tribe by itself is so ut- 
terly powerless, that I seriously apprehend no danger whatever for 
sometime to come. 

There can be no doubt that if by some gross act of tyranny upon 
the whole native population they may be raised , they certainly 
might unite and so fiu* put this settlement in such danger, but I do 
not anticipate such a state. 

It would be a nice question of moral philosophy to pronounce 
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upon the innate feelinn of a semi barbaronci or nncivilized nation 
or tribe, for altho^ no cu>ubt bmte force is the moat efficient means 
of keeping them down and thus to act npon their fears ; yet I trust 
there is m human nature, even when unenlightened, a feieling of 
gratitude towards their bene&otors, 

I have not the slightest doubt that if the application of het 
Volksraad made to me intiie memorial of 4th September 1843, and 
strongly reconmiended by me for the consideration of Her Migesty^s 
Government with certain modifications had been attended toby 
granting this District, a more popular legislative government, than 
tney have hitherto enjoyed, that this important subject would long 
since have been set at rost. 

The two great objections which I feel to a bodily expulsion of 
the whole of the Eamr tribes without exception beyond our Fron- 
tiers is, that we would tiius at once form them into a very dange- 
rous and powerful enemy in our inmiediate vicinity ; but in the &i 
flace very great objections are connected with the necessity which 
am convinced that every person in the District is, in being depen- 
dent upon Kafir labor, and should they all be bodily removed 
from our boundaries not 1-10 part of our Agriculturists would be 
supplied with labor at all, or they might be in a single night de- 
prived of all the value of their labor without anv chance of redress. 

Nothing is so injurious to the country as anytning like a squatting 
system wmch should be suppressed most efiTectually. 

The natives dissatisfied with small locations would go to the 
dependencies* 

There is no doubt that those tribes located in the vicinity of 
towns would have considerable advantages in the sales of their pro- 
duce unless induced to labor for Europeans. 

JV the Presidsnt (Mr. Harding.) — Should the dependencies I have 
alluded to be attacked by a foreign power, I expect this sovemment 
would assist them, and of course this government womd be liable 
for the expense of such assistance in the first icstance.^ 

I think I could suggest practically how these locations might be 
filled up : Beginningiprith tne ZwartJKop, I would direct a survey to 
be made to an extent between 20 to 24,000 acres adopting some na- 
tural boundaries which I would call the ^' Zwart Kop Location,^ 
I would then expect that the Diplomatic Agent with his knowledge 
of the language and people should carry on an enquiry over tne 
whole of the present Zwart Eop location of all such fimiilies as 
upon hearing evidence before him he is satisfied to be the descendants 
from the aboriginal Mapineaan and his followers or tribe. ^ Those 
I would immediately {umiim with a proper certificate attestinff the 
result of the enquir]^ and allowing those to select spots in the 20,000 
acres where they might wish to settle. Having oisposed of them 
I would suggest, that the Diplomatic Agent should then take a list 
of all others now living in the 61,000 acres, which do not come 
under the category of abori^nals ; And that, to the chieftains or 
head men of the aboriginal tribes should then be subnutted the Ques- 
tion ; whether in this reduced location they will take in any of taose 
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who have been in the location heretofore, but have no aboriginal 
right : Upon obtaining their consent, I would also Aimish Qiose 
fiivored parties, with certificates entitling them to remain, giving 
notice to the remainder that they will be subject to be placed hj 
the Government elsewhere hereafter, on such lands as may conduce 
to the welfiure of the District ; the Magistrate should then take a 
census of the aboriginals and another hst of those who, by the con- 
sent and concurrence of the chieftains have been taken into this 
reduced location ; in this manner I would begin and carry out all the 
changes recommended by me at the other locations. When tbe 
Diplomatic Agent is to hear evidence for this purpose, he should 
simply give a notice that every party, or head man, or tribe, claming 
to be aboriginal, should prove tuB descent before him at a given 
place and tune. 

I have had for some years past no means of estimating the na- 
tive population but I have heard it estimated by good authority at 
from 110,000 to 120,000 souls. 

I woidd not treat the natives walking about the country* with 
badges, as vagrants ; but only those without badges. 

Tne location upon which I found Dr. Adams m 1843, was given 
to him bv the Volksraad as a Kafir location, and I have in my pos- 
session tne inspection report of that piece of eround, on the part of 
the Volksraad, stating that this was inspected for a Ejafir location 
not to exceed 5,000 morgen or 10,000 acres. I believe it was done 
more with a view of encouraging Missionary labors than anything 
else. 

I have by me and can produce Lord Stanley'^s first despatch con- 
cerning the taking possession of this countrv ; it bears date Decem- 
ber 1S^2, 1 think the 23rd. Upon that despatch my instructions 
were framed, in May 1843, which I can also produce, and in those 
instructions I was directed to fix provisionally the boundaries for 
thia District of Natal, with a general instruction to restrict it to as 
small an extent as was proper, bearing in mind that there was no 
disposition on the part of Her Majesty, to claim so large a portion 
of land as this colony ; but by the treaty made in June, 1842, bjy 
my brother Ool. Oloete, military possession was only taken ot this 
country up to the Berea until the arrival of a Commission which* 
had been asked for. 

I am aware that a very stringent minute was published from the Privy 
Council in the early part of 1850» expressly forbidding any persons in 
anthority in the colonies from declaring or assuming authority in Her 
name, of any lands adjoining any colony whatever, expresslv declaring 
that th^ had no such authority^ and repudiating sudi acts if tney were to 
take place. 

My opinion is that if the suggestion of the Commissioners for locating 
Kafirs as to extending the locations had been carried out to the letter^ 
the foundation of great evils would have been laid. I think it is as well 
they were not carrried out. 

H. CLOETE, Sen. 
Pietermaritzburg, 4th November, 1852. 
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FIFTH MEETING. 

Fridaj, bth November, 1852. 
Present. 

The Hon. W. Harding, Esq., PreridetU. 
The Hon. John Bird, Esq. 
Oaptain Struben. 
0. Labusoagne, Esq. 
Ghas. Barter, Esq. 
W. Macfiurlane, Esq. 
Fredk. Scheepers, Eisq. 
P. A. R. Otto, Esq. 
John Moreland, Esq. 
A. Spies, Esq. 
Solomon Maritz, Esq. 
Evert Potgieter« Esq. 
Theophilus Shepstone« Esq. 
Dr. Addison, Esq. 
* 3. N. Boshof, Esq. 

The minutes of the orerious meeting were read and confirmed. 

The examination of Mr. F. Scheepers commenced and concluded. 

The examination of Mr. S. Marits commenced and concluded. 

The examination of Mr. C. I^ibuscagne commenced and concluded. 

The examination of Mr. Abram Spies commenced and concluded. 

Mr. McFarlane proposed examinadbn of Mr. Dewald I^torius. 

The examination of Mr, D. Pretorius commenced and concluded. 

Mr.. President a^oumed the meeting at 5 o'clock^ and mo^ed that the 
Ck)mmis8ion proceed with the examination of Mr. Theophilus Shepstqne at 
9 o'clock tomorrow, (Saturday.) 

The meeting was therefore adjourned accordingly. 

(Siffned) EDMUND TATHAM, 

Secretary. 

Frederick Coenraad Scheepers, one of the commission called on and 
examined. 
Bff the Preeidenip (Mr. Harding.) I came to this country on Ist July, 

1839. 

> I now reside at Moei River. 

^ I am acquainted with the Kafirs on the Frontier of the old colony — bom 
and bred amon^ them. 

I did not amve with the first emigrants. 

I have heard tiie three plans proposed by Captain Struben, Mr. Pot- 
g^ter, and Mr. Cloete. I partly agree with that of Cvpttin Strubcm, and 
to a certain extent with that proj^oaed by Mr. Potgieter. 

I agree with Captain Struben m so far as* he proposed to move the Ear 
firs bevond the Umcomaas, but I would propose remormg M the Kafirs, 
both aboriginal and non-aboriginal, beyond the Umsimkmu. I would do 
this for our own safety. 

I would then abolish the present locations altogether ; this is not only 
my opinion, but the opinion entertained by all my countrymen at Moei 

River. 
If the Kafirs were to refuse to more, I would then suggest that the go- 
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▼ernmeni ahould leave the matter to us, if it could not a£ferd us protection, 
and provided also the government would allow us to seek assistance where- 
ever we like. 

I would recommend the government reducing the boundaries of the 
District of Natal to* the fierea bush, provided they left the country now 
included within the boundary, to our government. 

I think this measure would tend more to the advantage of the country, 
than the state in whidi it now is. 

I am not acquainted with the Kafir laws. 

I think if aU Uie Kafirs were moved beyond the Umsimkulu, that there 
would he more labor procurable than at present, becaase it is known that 
nearly all Kafirs in service come from a distance. 

Bff Mr, Otto. I think that as the Britbh government took possession 
of tms country when it was in good order, they are bound now to a£Ford us 
more protection* 

I am clearly of opinion that as the matter now stands, it would be in the 
power of the Kafirs in one night to over-run nearly tibe whole of the coun- 
try. 

I would like to inform those gentlemen of the Commission, who from 
their recent arrival in the country, must be ignorant of the Kafirs, that 
the same results as regards the Cape Frontier and the Hottentots, will 
arise in this country. 

I would relate what occurred between myself and a Kafir chief in oon- 
versatioo, not diat I mean to say it is true, but it may be true. This was 
in 1839. This chief asked me if I was acquainted with Dingaan and Pan- 
da; I replied that I was not — ^it was at the time when Panda had fled from 
the Zulu country ; he told me we would see that there would be constant re- 
movals from the Zulu country with cattle, under the pretence of flying 
from the Zulus, and that we would be expecting the Zulu commando from 
the other side of the Tugela, but that we would find that the commondo 
was amongst us. 

I would put it to the members of the commission who are acquainted 
with the matter, whether it would be necessary for Panda to send one man 
to destroy us, inasmuch as his army is already amongst us. This is proved 
hj the fact that when Panda's captains were here, Kafirs from Port Natal, 
and other parts of the District, travelled considerable distances in order to 
go and dance before them ; this occurred at the time when Panda's chiefs 
were detained here for so long a time last year. 

I think it was an unwise step on the part of the government to detain 
those captains here for sudi a length of time. 

We are now glad that the government have given us an opportunity to 
present our case in its true light ; that we have made many memorials du- 
rinff the last year, and -signed-by some 200, and others by 300 men, in ac- 
oorasnoe with the opinions expsessed in my evidence, and no answer to 
these have been given, and I hope that the government will now hear ns, or 
tak^ notice of our evidence. 

The protection that this country requires from the government is cavalryi 
for infantry are of no use. 

I am of opinion that if upon the refusal of the Kafirs to remove, it be- 
came necessary to incur expense, and to assemble a force, that even if the 
Kafirs should then remove without coercion, still they should be punished 
f T having refused originally. 1 think that a good punislunent would be to 
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take fVom them and apprentice for periods, aaj 5 jextB, all bojra between 
lU and 15 years of age. 

By Mr, McFarUme. I am of opinion that if the removal of the Kafirs 
is left to the people, thev should be removed in one body, but if the go- 
vernment wilt do it, and give us protection, it might be done by degrees. 

I am of opinion, from expressions used by KaSrs, that they were more 
satisfied and obedient under the government of the Volksraad, than they 
are under the present government. 

I can name a Kafir chief (Ass^ai,) who will corroborate me in this. 

The institutions formed by the emigrant Boors were done away with is 
1843. 

From this date, the country, in my opinion, has become more and more 
insecure. 

This arose in consequence of the Eoifirs being placed under the same law 
as ourselves, by which they can do or omit to So just what Uiey like. 

I think it right to inform those members of the commission not acquaint- 
ed with the matters, of the result of the abolition of the Dutch laws and 
institutions in the old colony, which existed from 1806 to 1828. Six 
months after this took place, the prisons of the Cape colony became filled 
with Hottentots, slaves and Kafirs. 

Before this, when the old code of justice took its drcuit, as the judges 
do now, it vras considered a great number if there were 4 or 5 criminal 
cases at Uitenhage were I resided. Whilst afterwards there have be^ as 
many as 40. 

I do not see how the difficulties now existing can be removed, under the 
present svstem of government, and if the Kafirs are not removed. 

I think &at our present form of government is a bad system of govern- 
ment between black and white. 

I think that fret institutions, giving the people the management of their 
own affiurs, would be of great advant^. If the govemAient, when they 
took possession of Natal, had consulted the Boers, the difficulties which I 
have mentioned, would not now have existed. 

But no Boer had anv voice in the government, and the government, 
fiinctionaries were nei^y aU unacquainted with the country, from which the 
Boers are now suffering. 

I would approve of a system of government which gave the people a 
voice in the government. 

If I did not think that this would be an improvement, I would not have 
proposed it. 

The Boers emigrated from the old colony in consequence of the oppres- 
sion by Hottentots and Kafirs, and of a want of confidence in the govern- 
ment The latter arose in consequence of our having been plundered of 
nearly all we possessed in 1835, and we were told that if we assisted in car- 
rying on the war then soing on, that or losses would be made good, which 
was not done. I got il36, out of ^343, which I lost. This was the feel- 
ing of the Frontier inhabitants. 

One of the reasons which led to the emigration from the Cape Colony 
was, that black and while were subject to the same laws. When this was 
introduced here it produced emigration to the Sovereignty and beyond the 
Vaal lUver. 

I do not think that the same bw will restram a savage man« which will 

restrain a white mim. 

No white man is allowed to injure the Kafir in life or property, m this 
District, but tlie Kafirs steal from cachothcr. 
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I Boe that the Kafirs under the present sysLem are becoming rich^ and 
liTlng in peace and seenrity. 

In return for this proteclion, I would consider it just and reasonable ii 
goYernmeut to expect a retma from the Kafir, in taxes and willingness to 
work. 

I think it would be just and good if a Kafir refuses to work, that the law 
should be that he is to leave the x>iintry. 

I do not consider that such a lew could be in any way characterised as 
slavery. 

The Kafira should be obliged to go decently clad. 

My opinion is that it is of no consequence where the government places 
the Kanrs, provided the Kafirs are removed ; the danger in either placing 
them at Buffalo or Umcomaas, would be the same, as there are otner na- 
tives near, both ^th whom thev might take common cause, or makewar. 

I know that the southern ana eastern parts of Africa arc better for Euro- 
pean constitutions than the northern and western. 

I should leave it to the Government to choose where they should place 
the Kafirs, so long as they remove them from amonest ourselves. 

It is my feeling that the government would do well to restrict coloniza- 
tion by iiuropeans to the southern and eastern portions of South Africa, 
the northern and western being unsuitable for them. 

If the displacing of the Kafirs depended upon ourselves, I should say 

would be fitter to send them towards the northward. 

One of my reasons for the last opinion is, that as colonization by Euro- 
peans may possibly extend over the eastcin and southern parts, it would 
be necessary to displace the Kafirs cgain at a future period if placed to the 
onthward. * 

If Panda remains in his present disposition and heeds the orders of the 
government, then in my opinion, the Kafirs whom we remove will be as 
safe as they are now from molestation by him. As I do not see why Panda, 
if he had any Wish to hurt these Kafirs now could not do it. 

By Mr. Barter. I am of opinion that white and black men cannot 
live together in peace m the same countiy, unless the black man is in a 
state of subjection to the white. 

As far as my experience goes, the residence in the same country of 
white and black doej not tend to diminish the latter in respect of generation. 

In my opinion, if a line were drawn defining the country luhabited by 
whites, I would have all the blacks removed beyond that line, except 
those who would remain as sei vants to the whites. 

I have always been used to see the Frontiers protected, and I know of no 
circumstances existing here that should dispense with such protection, I 
mean protection by the government. 

By Mr. Boahuf. The equality of the laws instituted for whites and 
blacks was not the only reason of the Emigration of the farmers from this 
country to the Vaal River, the principle reason was their disinclination to 
be subject to the British Government at all. 

One of the reasons of this disaffection was that when the British Go- 
vernment took possession of the country, they took possession of all 
mtmitions of war. Gunpowder, lead, &c., leaving the European inhabit- 
ants very defenceless. This was in 1839, when the firat troops were sent 
here. All these munitions were since returned. 

Another great reason of disaffection was that at the coming of Mr. 
Con^missioner Cloete, it was made a rule that persons should retain only 
those farms which they had occupied for a year before his arriva]> now 
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diifl oocopadon wab in a mat degree impottibley «inoe the Datch fiffmen 
had to Uye in Laagen and to be near eacn other for protection. 

A fturther reason waa that the farms had to be registered, and that after 
regpbtration, a great i[kumber of their farms fell into Kafir locations. 

I may give as an instance which I am prepered to provoy this 
Tery day, that the registered farm of Nicolaas Smidt is for a 
greater part inclmled in a Kafir location, the boundary line pass- 
ing by his very door, I was present when he complained to S^r 
H. Smith, I stated that he would be obliged to abandon his pro- 
perty. The matter remains unredressed at this hour, and num- 
Ders left the country. 

When I said .that the farmers who left this Disirict were op- 
posed to the introduction of a law establishing an equality between 
white and black, I did not mean to convey the idea, that they 
were opposed to an equal right of protection on the part of the 
blacks jor life, property, and other privileges, which the laws 
justly secured to them. 

With the exception of a small location under Dr. Adams, I am 
aware that the Volksraad were averse to havihg locations inter- 
mixed with the white population. 

It was at all times the wish of the Emigrant farmers that the 
natives should be removed to one side. I'he inhabitants generally 
never believed that the Government would remove the Elafirs, 
from amongst them, this was the origin of tho numerous memo- 
rials praying that they might be removed from amopgst us, or that 
we might be protected. 

I know that those who had experience on the Cape Frontiers 
predicted that a state of insecurity would similarly arise here, and 
I may state it as my own feeling and tbat of the Dutch inhabit- 
ants generally, that if protection is not afforded to us or the blacks 
removed out of the District, the Dutch farmers will pack up their 
Title Deeds and leave the country within a year. 

I have grave reasons for saying this, I shall only speak of things 
done by Pakadi, and which I know of, be being my neighbour. 
About a year ago, (rather more) a body of Pakadi's Kafirs (about 
200 in number), made a tour thro' part of the District of Weenen 
armed. They alarmed the women at those farm houses that they 
went to, who fled into the bushes for safety, their husbands not 
happening to be at home. Mr. Kritzinger applied to the Field •comet 
for protection, who informed him that he could give him none, 
Mr. Kritanger then addressed me and 1 forwarded this letter to 
the Governor, I am not aware that up to this hour any notice has 
been taken of the offence. 

The general bearing of the Kafirs'ls greatly changed for the 
worse within the lost few years. Tbls I have heard from others 
as I have no intercourse with them n:yse)f. 

Formerly it was a tolerably frequent custom for the Kafirs to 
salute a whito man if he happened to meet him, now this is very 
rarely done> 

I think it absolutely necessaiy for the safety of the District, that 
all locations should bo removed, but I am of opinion that with- 
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oat proper preventive measures of defence^ the locations would be 
filled up anew by refugees from Panda. 

Owing to the little confidence that can be placed in the Kafirs, 
I think it would be safer to leave the locations wholly unoccupied, 
than to detain a Kafir population in them under restrictions or 
laws of any kind, whilst a want should exist of a sufficient power 
to enforce those laws. 

Bjf Mr. Potffieter. In spenli^ng of removing the native Kafir 
population beyond the boundaries of the District, it was certain- 
ly not my meaning that all Kafirs without exception should be 
removed. I did not mean to speak of those who would remain 
amongst us as servants, but 1 alluded to the Kafirs being left in 
locations. 

With respect to aborignal natives no reservat!on was made in 
the cession of this country by Dingaan to Retief. 

I don't see that aboriginal natives have any claim to the land, 
they might remain amongst us if they would remain as servants, 
and Ihey might have a small location on the understanding that 
they remain as such, but not otherwise. 

1 would remove Zikali as well as the rest. I dont wish to im- 
pair my evidence by any concession, but I yet would not object 
to see those aboriginal natives, who have claims, left in the Dis- 
trict provided they would be our servants. 

By Mr. Spies, — I cannot notice any advance in cizilization 
amongst the Kafirs since the year 1843. 

I think that civilization would advance more rapidly amongst 
the Kafirs, if they were placed in small locations under Ma- 
gistrates. 

1 do not see that it would be an oppressive act to remove the 
Kafirs to a country where they might have land for tillage and 
pasture as well as here. 

As I before said the only location meditated by the Volksraad 
was the 5,000 morgen under Dr. Adams. 

Immediately after the arrival of Mr. Cloete, I returned to the 
Mooi River, and I kno.v nothing of any meeting of the Volksraad 
at which the resolutions produced yesterday were past 

By Mr. Moreland. — I do not know how many Kafirs there 
were in the District when I first came into it. Dr. Adams informed 
me that there were between 10,000 and 11,000. 

I cannot say wether Dingaan possessed the country by con- 
quest or by hereditary right. 

There being no exception expressed in the cession by Dingaan 
to the Dutch, I do not think that the native inhabitants or abori- 
gines have any right to the soil. 

There would be no greater danger in the event of our removing 
the Kafirs from the District of their rising against us, and being 
joined by Panda^s army, then if we leave them to rise in their 
own good time. 

I believe from hearsay that there is still a great influx of natives 
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going on in the District, in order to prevent the locations from 
being re-occupied af^er the natives shall have been dislodged, the 
Government ought to fill them up with a white population to 
whom grants should be made. 

I have no knowledge of any Kafirs leaving the District 

My meaning with regard to the form of Government of this 
colony was that the people should have a voice in the Oov- 
.emment. 

1 can prove by letters received from my relations and also from 
the newspapers, that if security was afforded against .the Kafirs, 
and labor provided, many of the Dutch fanners who have left the 
District would return to it. 

The only feeling of the Dutch Boers against the Governmen 
arises from the want of good government of the natives, and their 
being placed upon a par with white men. 

It is my opinion that it would be in vain to take any steps to 
abolish polygamy amongst the Kafirs. 

1 api of opinion that the present position of Kafir women dif- 
fers nothing from the very worst slavery. A slave would have his 
daily task, and that being at an end, he would have rest, but a 
Kanr woman after tilling the ground and niising the crop, would 
still have to carry it everywhere. I may mention two instances 
of Kafir women who were bound till their fingers dropped off, 
because they refused to accept of a husband who ofiered for them, 
and they remained bound until they accepted these husbands. 
These two women are now living on the farm of Mr. Jan Boshof 
at the Mooi River. 

I think that the Magistrate in my Division does even justice 
between white and black. I speak of Captain Struben. 

By Dr. Addi$on. — I would treat Kafir Apprentices with all 
humanity* 

There may be exception, but as a general rule it is ceitain that 
young Kafirs would be treated on a par with their masters and 
children. 

F. C. SCHEEPERS. 



Salomon Mariiz, one of the members of the commission called in and 
examined. 

I am Field Commandant of Klip River. 

I came to this country in the year 1838. 

I have paid much attention to the affiurs of this District in general, and 
to that of the natives in particular. 

I generally agree with the propositions of Mr. Scheepers, that is to say, 
I would make a distinction between the aboriginal and non-aborigines. 

I would retain the aboriginal natives in the District, and only move, the 
non-aboriginals out. But I would stUl move the aboriginal natives from 
amongst the wjiite inhabitants. 

By Mr, McFarlane. I would not move the aborigmah out of. the 
District, ^ because they inhabited it when we came here. I would' not 
consider it unjust to remove them, but t would not do so, because they 
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were here when we came, and when we were at war with the other natives 
th^ aansted ns. 

By Mr, Barter. I think it would tend more to their advantage if the 
fenuuea were apprenticed as well as males. 

I do not consider that anj feelings of gratitude for kind treatment exist 
among the Kafirs. 

From my expisrience of the Kafirs, I am of opinion that there is no 
mode of dealing with them except that of compmsibn or severity. 

By Mr. Seheepers. I' think that Mr. Lindley and others would he 
able to distinguish between aborigines from others. 

By Mr. Moreland. I am of opinion that the measures propose 
in rmrence to the Kafirs will tend as much to their own advancement and 
civilization as it will to the benefit of the white men, because I consider by 
removing them to a distance from the town they will not grow more mealies 
or other crops than are absolutely necessary for their use. That this will 
be accomplished without the aid of so manv women^ and thereby prevent 
ihem from obtaining so many wives, and then they will send out their 
youns: men to work to obtain money to pay their taxes and by blankets 
and beads. There is not a smgle young Kwr who after having been in 
the service of a Boer 3 or 4 vears cannot take the plough or the whip, and 
the girls will understand making doth and other necessaries. 

By Mr. Potgieter. I would make the employers of the Kafirs, whom 
Mr. Scheepers proposes keeping in service, responsible for their acts. 

By Mr. Moreland. I have not observed anything in the Bjifirs which 
leads me to think that they are anxious to adopt the customs of the whUe 
men. 

S. MARITZ. 

Fietermaritzbui*g^ 5th Nov., 1852. 

Mr. Cagpar Lcibvaoagne^ one of the members of the com- 
mission called in and examined. 

I entirely concur with the evidence and opinions expressed by 
Mr. Scheepers, and I do not concur with the modifications pro- 
posed by Mr. Marits. 

I came to this country in the year 18d8| and now live in the 
Klip River Division. 

C. LABUSCAGNE. 
Pietennaritzburg, 5th Nov., 1852. 

Mr. Abram Oerhardus Spies, one of the members of the^ com- 
mission called in and examined. 

I came to this country in 1840, and now reside in the Klip 
River Division, 

I agree with the evidence and opinions expressed by Mr. 
Scheepers with some exceptions. 

With reference to the Kafirs to be retained in the service of the 
inhabitants, I would authorise the Field-comet of each ward to 
see that their numbers did not increase. 

And also that the removal of the Kafirs shonl^ be commenced 
with the Utmost caution. 

And that the masters of the Kafirs who are to remain should 
be authorised to restrain them from committing the atrocities 
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which they, according to their own laws, practice, because it wiU 
aflbrd a bad example to the children of christian parents^ because 
their religion is founded on snakes and such like things. 

They ao not believe in the existence of a supreme being. 

In every other respect I agree with Mr. Scheepers. 

As far as regards the EUp River Division, I would retain tho 
Uribcs of Job and Zikali, as they tend to the protection of the 
Qistiict against Bushmen. I would retain Job or Matyana be- 
cause he belonged to Panda. 

In the event of the natives retained in the service of the whites 
deserting, they might be retaken by being followed up by the Police, 
under direction of the Magistrate. 

This is the only remedy that I would propose. 

In the evciit of all the Kafirs deserUng and not being recovered, 
1 could easily replace them by sending over to the ruined Ama- 
zwazi natives. 

I admit that this would be introducing more natives, but still I 
think they would be more serviceable from their poverty than 
those we now have. 

By Mr. 'HicFarlane. I would consider every body at liberty to 
hire as many Kafirs as he was inclined. 

By Mr. 8cheeper9. The Kafirs deserting should ultimately be 
removed out of tho District, and not allowed to remain in the 
locations. 

By Mr. Poiffieier. I would propose that the Elafirs retained in 
the service of the white inhabitants should be paid, provided they 
work. 

I think the tribe of Job would be sufficient, under proper diree* 
tions of the Magistrate, to prevent the countiy from being re-occu- 
pied by refugees. 

A. G. SPIES. 
Pietermaritzburg, 5th Nov., 1852. 

Mr. Dewald Johannei Pretoriu$, called in and examined. 

I came to this country in 1838. 

I came with Mr. Andries Pretorius. 

I live between Pietermaiitzburg and Mr. Otto's. 

,1 have some knowledge of the Kafir chiuracter. 

I have a pretty good knowledge of this District. 

I disapprove of the locatious which have been given to the Kafirs. • 

I disapprove of these, first, because the locations are situated ap near the 
town ana amongst the white people, which I consider di^vantageoos 
to the whole country, because if the Elafirs wish, they could in one nig^t 
bum down the town. This is not what I think, bat what the Kaffrs ^em- 
selvessay. 

I was in the war with Dingaan, and was told by Kafirs the particfojars of 
our different engagements, acd they added ** we were then ignorant," and 
asked me if the KnAn of the Zwaartkop's location and Table Mountain or 
Inanda locations were to come in one nighi and throw away their assegais, 
and come only with their kernes and set fire to the town, what could you 
then do? 
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Seoondljt that the Kafirs are continually driving their cattle backward 
and forwara over private country, by which means cattle are continuaUy 
be^lost, 

Thirdlvy because the Kafirs in the Locations move about armed in their, 
dandng dresses^ passing over the places of the farmers, thereby creating 
insubordination amongst the Kafirs in service, who then immediately ask 
** why must we work f 

FourtUy, that the locations are the cause of the inhabitants not being 
able to obtain labor, inasmuch as that I have asked Elafirs in a Location 
to enter my service, and thevhave asked whether I was' mad to suppose 
that they would go and work for me at 5s. per month, when by the safe df 
wood and other articles they could obtain as much as ^y wanted, by 
which means they are afforded ample opportunity of roaming about the 
country and of stealing cattle when they see an opportunity without the 
owners being enabled to find out what has become of them. 

I disapprove of the Zwart Kop and the Inanda locations. 
I woula break up all the locations in the vicinity of the towns, 
and amongst the white inhabitants, and would remove them to 
the Umzimkula keeping them on this side, giving them lands as 
good as they have here, so good as they could exist upon them, 
and I would permit any Kafirs to remain in the service of the in 
habitaats who might wish to do so of their own free will, provided 
the number was not so great as to become dangerous, placing those 
who were to labor under contract. 

Before moving the Kafirs however, I would ask the English 
Government to send out 500 cavalry and 500 infantry, to be ready 
in the event of the Kafirs refusing to move, in order that the Ka- 
firs might not be induced to resist. 

I am of opinion that the Kafirs would not move now without 
resbtence, unless they saw thdt the force to do so was at hand 
I would of course move them at a season of the year when their 
crops had been gathered. 

1 would move all the Kafirs excepting only those, who when 
the time of removal had arrived should have provided themselves 
with masters. 

1 would have no public locations at all near a town. 

I would tell the Kafirs that they were moved because the white 
and black population could not live together. 

I do not think that we could move the Kafirs without this as- 
sistence, and if it was not afibrded, we would have to leave the 
matter as it is, and be content with our lot. 

I am convinced that if the British Oovemment were to give up 
the country to the Boers, that y$i could enjoy much more security 
than we do at present from the natives. 

But I thiuk It would be an improvement if the people hud a 
voice in the government, and that the laws of the country should 
be made by ourselves, because it is of no use that laws are made 
by persons of education without any experience. 

I would make a law for the Kafirs that every man having a 
Kafir should be allowed to flog him when he misbehaved, of course 
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in a moderate way. If this was known by tbe Kafirs il would 
become almost unnecessary to inflict the punishml^nt. 

In the time of the Volksraad this was the law and then the 
Kafirs were in good order. 

1 cannot mention any other law which I would recommend with 
all my experience. When this law was in force in the old colony 
the farmers had plenty of hands, and then the Hottentots were 
comparatively rich. 

1 would even now introduce such a law or rather 1 would 
renew it. 

1 do not think that the passing of such a law would cause any 
revolution amongst the Kafirs. 

I am unacquainted with all the locations, but 1 would leave 
those which are situated at a distance from the white inhabitants. 

1 thing that the Government would be bound to protect the 
Elafirs when moved to the Umzimkulu, and consequently if the 
Kafirs after having been so removed, were attacked by randa or 
any other foreigner, it would become necessary for us to protect 
them and this might involve us in war. 

I think there are upwards of 100,000 Kafirs in the Dbtrict. 

1 think there are 6000 or 7000 white people in the country. 

1 think it would be better to have our enemy on one side than 
mixed up amongst us. 1 would not have any very large Kafir 
Captains. 

We cannot always depend upon the fidelity of Panda, and it- 
might possibly happen that we would have Panda an enemy on 
one side of us, and tbe Kafirs we have moved on the other. 

1 would also suggest tbat the Slafirs in service should be ex- 
empted from taxation, because it would encourage them to go to 
service, and would also cause a division between them and those 
who pay. 

If any large bodies of Kafirs came across the Umcoroas armed, 
I would force them back by recourse to arms. 

1 would also have a Magistrate, and Kafirs wanting to come to 
work from the Umcomas must have a pass from hinu 

The only way of keeping the Kafirs there would be to have 
Posts along the Umcomas. 

By Capi. Struben. 1 think the danger is much greater new 
with the Kafirs residing amongst the white people. 

By Mr. OUo^ It would be better to have^the whole force in 
the District Cavalry, but if they can't be got it is weH to have 
some Infantry. 

If the Kafirs could be placed beyond the Umzimkuhi und6r 
British authority, 1 woula think that preferable. 

1 am of opinion that the number of Kafir families to be allowed 
to each farmer should be limited to 5 families. 

1 have heard that Maningaan resrded at the Zwaart Kop and 
had only 25 followers wiieu the Boers arrived. 

1 consider that if the Kafirs are removed several of the Boers 
will return to this District. 
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By Mr. MoFarlane. When I said lb at ilic Kafirs in the 
vicinity of the town earned sufficient to do away with the ne- 
cessity of their going to service, 1 would explain that the women 
work and not the men. 

The women are first bought by the Kafirs as slaves, then they 
are obliged to work, and if they refuse they aro beaten, not mildly 
as slaves are, but are beaten with knob kerries. 

The women are obliged to work, the proceeds of that work going 
to purchase cows which supply them and their husbands with milk. 

1 am of opinion that the black and white races in large masses 
cannot live together in peace and safety in the same land. 

I think the Kafirs will be more likely to be attacked if removed 
out of the District than within it. 

By Mr. Scheepers. — I u ish to withdraw the statement that the 
Volksraad made a law for flogging the Kafirs, I do not now recom- 
mend such a law to be made. 

By Mr. Spies. — I conceive that the Kafirs consider themselves 
much more secure as they now arc, than they would be if they 
did not live amongst us. 

1 qontemplate the discontinuance of Witchcraft whereever the 
Elafirs should reside witliin the limits of the District 

^y Mr. Mor^fK2.—Tbe Kafirs are much more insolent now 
than they were when first we came. This has considerably in- 
creased since the English took possession of this country. 

Thefts have become more common. 

The cause is, the unbounded humanity of the English Govern* 
ment towards them. 

It would not have been necessary to have adopted stringent 
laws towards the Kafirs because we have had none such, but they 
should not have been allowed to go about armed. 

By indulging the Kafirs too much they become dangerous. 

If they had been governed from the fii*st with rigged control 
they would not have been in tlieir present unruly state. 

The Kafir chiefs have to my knowledge interfered to protect 
Krfirs from being brought to justice, and have otherwise encour- 
aged the Kafirs in disobedience and a system of depredation. 

1 think if Kafirs live far away from town their women have 
less hard work, as they have not their produce to carry into town, 
and therefore produce less. 

1 think that the institution of locations near large towns gives 
an undue preference over the whites possessing as they do an 
unlimited supply of labor by the plurality of wives. 

1 wish to explain the statement that it was tlie law under the 
Volksraad that a master could punish his servant when he misbe- 
haved, by saying that there was no law in existence allowing a 
master to punish his servant, but I am aware that in the time of 
the Volksraad tlie same authority was allowed to masters over ser- 
vants as parents had over their children this is what I meant ori- 
ginally. D. J. PRETOJRIUS. 

Piclermaritzbiu-g November 5th 1352. 

H 
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SIXTH MEETING. 

Saturdatj^ Qik November^ 1852. 
Pressitt* 

The Hon. W. Harding, Esq., Prend^ni 

The Hon. John Bird, Esq. 

TheophiluB Shepsione, Esq. 

A. Spies, Elsq. 

John Moreland, Esq. 

0. Labuscagne, Esq. 

P. A. R Otto, Esq. 

Fredk. Scheepers, Esq. 

Evert Potgieter, Esq. 

Oaptain Stmben. 

Solomon Maritv, Esq 

Chas. Barter, Esq. 

Dr. Addison, 

J. Henderson, Esq., 

J. N. Boshof, Esq. 

W. Macfiirlane, Esq. 
The minutes of the previous meeting were read and confirmed 
The President put the question to the meeting, whether the ques- 
tion aud answer should both be entered on evidenre. 

Unanimously carried. 
Examination of Mr. Shepstone commenced and continued. 
The president adjourned the meeting until the 24th instant. 

EDMUND TATH AM, Secretary. 

Theophilus Shepstone^ Esq,^ one of the Commission, called in and 
examined: — 

By Mr, Bird. 1. Are you Diplomatic Agent in this District? 
— I am. 

2. How long have yon held that office ? — Since January, 1846. 

8. Before holding that office did you hold any other office in 
connection with the native tribes ? — Yes. 

4« Was that in the Cape Frontier?— Yes. 

5. How many years were you so engaged there ?— I was seven 
years Diplomatic Agent at Fort Peddie. 

6. Ana before holding any office at all among the native tribes 
had you any intercourse with tbc natives, and knowledge of their 
language? — My intercourse with the natives and knowledge of 
their language commenced M^th my childhood. 

7. Did you visit this country before holding the situation of 
Diplomatic Agent here? — Yes, in 1838. 

8. What was the nature of your mission at that time ? — I was 
attached as intrerpretcr to tlie first military expedition that came 
here under Major Charters. * 

9. In that capacity had you any means of ascertaining, nearly, 
what was the number of natives in the District of Natal ? — No. 

ID. Were you airarc that there were any natives at that tim 
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roftiding ID iLis District? —I was only aware of those residing in 
the immediate vicinity of the Bay. 

11 Were they aboriginal natives who had been born on the soil ? 
— I was not then aware. 

12. Did yoQ leave the District in the same year? — I came in 
the end of 1838, and left in the beginning of 1889. 

13. Before the year 1846 had you no means of ascertaining the 
number of aboriginal natives in this District ? — No. 

14. Have you since had the means of knowing ? — ^To some 
extent 

15. Can you state approximately the number of such natives? 
— -I have provided myself with a list of the chiefs and tribes in the 
District generally, compiled from the tax books for 1849, collected 
in 1850. I have divided these into three classes ; first, the abori- 
ginal chiefs and tribes, secondly, aboriginal and refugee chiefs 
— that is to sa^, chiefs and tribes that are both aboriginal and re- 
fugee — and thirdly, refugee chiefs and tribes. The first class of 
these paid taxes for 10,3G3 huts, in 1849, representing a popula- 
tion, according to the average of four to a hut which I have adopt* 
ed, of41,452. The second class upon 6011 huts, representing 24,044 
inhabitants ; the third class for 8902, representing a population 
of 35,608 inhabitants. But these lists, 1 would mention, are only 
approximately correct, and cannot be relied on as entirely so. 

16. Do you not consider that chiefs who have come into 
this District as refugees, but who were before aboriginal natives, 
have the same rights to the soil as the aboriginal natives themselves 
have ? — No. 

17. Why not? — I think the strength of the aboriginal claims 
in the first class consists in their having retained possession of 
their country under the same circumstances under which the 
second class left it ; and tliat therefore they have not the same 
claim as that class. 

18. From the evidence which has been giveu during the last 
few days, you have beard that the number of the aboriginees about 
the year 1838 varies in the estimate from 5,000 to 11,000; do you 
thinx this was greatly under tho estimate? — No. 

19. But the number of aboriginal claimants in the year 1849 
being as many as 41,000, how do you account for this increase, 
unless you consider the greater part of those constituting that 
number as aboriginal natives who have left the district, relumed 
as refugees, and therefore stand in the category of those in your 
second class, whose rights you say are inferior to those in the 
first class? — I think that the 11,000, or whatever number of abo- 
riginals may have been here originally, contained the represen- 
tatives or germs of the tribes and chiefs which I have placed on 
my first list. The large increase is undoubtedly from persons 
either originally belonging to these tribes or individual reuigees. 

20. Do you think, then, tne whdte number of 41,452, arc en- 
titled to be regarded as having claims to land in this District^ as 
aboriginal natives ? — I do not. 
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21. What is the limit that you would set for those having claims 
as aboriginal natives ? — I think the dif&culty of distingiiishinK 
one individual from another, as regards these rightsi is almost 
insnpcrable; but to a limited extent it might be accomplished. 
: 22. Do you think that to that limited extent it would be practi 
cable to ascertain the situation which these aboriginees are en- 
titled to occupy ? — I think it is possible to ascertain the situations 
which they have occupied. 

23. Do your lists contain the names of the chiefs and the 
numbers of each tribe composing this 41,000? — My list contains 
the names of the tribes or chiefs, and the number of huts for 
which each paid taxes in 1850 for 1849. 

24. The portions of the country which they originally occupied 
have, in a great measure, been appropriated as farms, and you do 
not think that on that account it would be easy to place them in 
the exact position which they originally occupied ? — It would be 
impossible. 

25. Do you think the extent of locations as at present existing 
sufficiently great or too great for all the natives in the District ? 
— -The locations already established are not capable of affording 
provision for the whole native population. 

By the President (Mr. Ilarding.) 

26. How many locations are there in existence ? — The boun- 
daries of five arc declared, namely, the Zwartkop, Inanda, Urn- 
voti, Impafana, and Umzimyati. Those of the sixth, the Um- 
laas, have not been declaied ; neither havo they of tho seventh, 
the Quathlamba. 

27. Are there not other tracts of country also used by the natives, 
forming no part of these locations ? — Yes. 

28. Will you bo good^enough to name them aud their number? 
—The whole of the country beyond tne Uuicomas, and tho whole 
of its left bank. 

29. Did I understand you to say that the whole of the locations, 
such as ore defined, and those undefined, are insufficient to contain 
the whole of the native population of this country? — It is my 
opinion that they are insufficient. 

30. Can you inform thne commission at all of the extent of land 
comprised in all these locations ? — Tlie only data I have to go 
upon are those advanced by Mr. Cloete. 

31. Then do you consider Mr. Cloete's data the best to be 
obtained ? — These are the only data in existence atprcsent The 
capability of a location to maintain the population cannot be esti- 
mated from the number of acres embraced within its boundaries, 
because a large proportion of the country included iu several of 
them is incapable of being inhabited at all. 

32. How many more locations would be necessary to accommo- 
date the whole of the native population ? — It is impossible to 
answer that question, because the locations were formed according 
to the peculiar local circumstances connected with each. 

S3. I believe, Mr. Shepstone, that the present locations were 
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established in consequence of a report of a commission of which 
you were a member? — They wore not 

34. None of them? — No. 

35. Can you tell the Commission how they came to be' estab- 
lished? — The first mention I find of the intention to form loca- 
tions, is contained in the instructions issued by the Cape govern- 
ment to the Surveyor General in his appointment to that office in 
this District. 

*^ 23. It liat boon proposed that for the benefit of the nativeB found in the territory 
of Natal, on the fiist influx of the immigrants, and who have continued 
to ooamy lands there, certain tracts soould be unalicnably veeted in the 
chiefr, for the time being, of the kraals of these origmal inhabiti^ts, in trust 
for the use of all the inhabitants of such kraals as tenants In common ; and 
thai in regard to natives who have since that period entered and remained 
in the terntory, six or more locat'ons should be formed in the several districts 
or divisions of the territoiy, for tlKlr use and residence 

'* But as there may be some difficulty in inducing the natives to gather themselves 
into these separate locations or tracts of country, and many valid objections 
to thci messure itself. His ExcoUency requ'^ts you will give your attention 
to thfs subject, and report fully thereon ; as well in regard to the probable 
public good or convenience to be expected, as to the propriety and practica- 
bility <H alienating such extensive tracts as the measure wiU evidently render 
necessary. The accompanying letter from the Land and Emisration 
Conmiis-ion which has been recently transmitted to His Excellency by the 
Secretary of State, may possibly be of some aesistance to you in this 
inquiry. 

I omitted to mention that this instruction was given subse- 
quent to the letter referred to by Mr. Cloete, as having been 
written by him in his capacity of Her Majesty*s Commissioner, 
dated, lOtb November, 1843, the date of the instructions being 
17th Feb., 1845. 

36. But then Mr. Shepstone, were you not appointed one of a 
commission to investigate and report on the matters alluded to in 
those instructions ? — No, that was not the ob'ect of ray appoint- 
ment. 

37. Then what was the object of your appointment ? — I will 
explain this by reading the first section of the instructions issued 
to that commission: — 

'* 1. The object of your appointment being the location of tlie natives now within 
this District, in such a manner as wiU best prevent any collision between their 
interests and thoso of the enugrant farmers, it is necessary to famish you 
with all the informaUon in the possession of the government bearing upon the 
subject. 

38. Did that commission then recommend any of the locations 
you have named, and if so name them ? — It recommended them 
all, both as to extent and situation. 

39. Have you got by you the recommendation of that commis- 
sion contained in its report or other document ? — Yes, but before 
answering that question I wish to read an additional instruction 
given to that commission : — 

*' AoDmoNAL iNST&ucnoifs. — You will please to turn your attention to the best, 
mode of providing for the future internal management of the several loca- 
tions, and you will, cither separately or collectively, should you all concur, 
report to His Honor your opinioDS with regard to the Bupermtradence yon 
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ma> deem neoesauy in each location, upon the means of dePenoe poaseased 
by each of these oommonities, and nix>n the best mode of An^Mfag them to 
contribote to the general defence of the dirtriet* aa wdl aa upon anv other 
point that may oocor to jron in which the hnprovement of the people, and 
the ff raeral welfiire of this district in relation to them, may appear to be 
in?oiyed. 

I have, &e., 
(Signed) D. MOODIE, Secretaiy to Gkyremmeiit 

The Report is dated dOth Marcli 1847, p. 132^ addressed to the 
Secretary to Government. 

Fietermaritsbm^ Hardi 30, 1847. 

'^ Sir, — ^The management and efficient control of the large native population within 
this District is a subject of such vital importance in its bearing npon the f ntare 
prosperity of the settlement, that we deem it our duty, in this stage of onr 
proeocdings, to represent as forcibly as we can the intimate connection that 
exists between the two, in order that His Honor the lientensnt Governor may 
be put in possesion of such informstion as shall enable him to take the nece- 
ssary measures to ensure so very desirable and indispensible an object. 

''The great importance that attadies to the question we propose to sddress you 
upon will become more obvious when the drcumstanoes of the District, the 
number, characters and habits of life of the natives, their present, as con- 
trasted with their past condition, ars tsken into connderation. 

"The District of Natal is hihabited to a very lunited extent by white polonists, the 
greatest proportion residing at Fletermaritsburg or D'Urban, or in the neigh- 
bourhood of these two places ; while the other portion forms a very thinly 
scattered population between the first named plaos and the Drakensberg or 
Quathlamba Mountains, the whole amounting, at a rough estimate, to 
souls. 
The native population ia found in masses in various parts of the District in its 

greatest extent, and is estimated with perhaps greater accuracy at 100,000. 
The seat of government is established where the greatest number of white inhsb- 
itsnts has congregated, very nevly in the centre of the District* and not hr horn 
being ao sitnatod, with regard to the different masses of the native population ; 
at the two places above named* where tiie white inhabitants ars principally 
congregated, it has been found sbsolutely neoesssry to establish magistrates, 
courts, gaols, snd police, snd to appoint justices of the peace for the sufficient 
administeation of uie government within them, although the two combined wfll 
not amount to more perfa^M than one-third the population of one of the 
propoied native locations, all of which are as yet without any permanent local 
representative of the government. 

" As before ststed, the number of natives residing within the District has been esti- 
mated at 100,000, and we are indined to a£>pt tUa estimate. Their univerml 
character, as formed by their education, habits, and amodations^ is at ones 
superstitious andwarlOce; their estimate of the value of human life is very 
low ; war and bloodshed are engagements with which their drcumstanoes have 
rendered them 'familiar firom their diildhood, and from which they can be re- 
strained only by the strong arm of power ; thdr passions are easfly inflamed, while 
at the same time they have grown up in habits of such servile compliance to the 
wills of their despotic ruler,8 that they stiUshow ready obedience to oonstitutsd 
snthority. 

*' Their present peaceful circumstances they have enjoyed but for a few years past,* 
that is, since the occupation of this country by ths white man. Frsvious to 
that period thia District was comparatively a wilderness, uninhabited except by 
a few wandering fugitives, possessing very little of any property, and whose 
lives even were rendered miserable by the uncertain tenure upan which they 
held them. This desolation was induced by the wars of its former inhabitants 
amongst themselves, and their ultimate extermination or subjugation by the 
Zo3laha~a tribe which, under the ambitious and enterprising Chska, grsw 
into a formidable power from the wreck of its neighbours— and desolated tke 
country from Tugula to St. John's River. In the struggle which ensued with 
the emigrant Boers to maintain this desolation, the Znlahs, under Dhigaan 
(Giaka'a ssssssinator and successor), were defeated by the emigrants with 
great sUughter ; but their power was fer firom destroyed, and they remained as 
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they at prescut eiirt-.-n formidablo power, in the immoclUto border of the 
District. 

' he native popalotion within it is now no longer subject to such viaoissitudos. 
It enjoys uudistnrbed tiie resolt of its industry, and is fast acquiring tho only 
description of property it looks upon as real, Tiz., cattle and other lire stock ; 
but while it enjoys the ntmost amount of protection which can be afforded to 
British subjects, it feels itself as yet subject to a very small, if any, amount of 
wholesome restnint. Its own chiefii, to whom, under other circumstances, a 
ready obedience would be given, are being disregarded, as gradually, by tJie 
operatioo of ourlawj. It is dlaoovered they po»e3s no oonstitutionnl author- 
ity ; and thus, from the extreme depths of the most cruel dejpotism, it finds 
itself suddenly raised to a position m which it would bo considered a danger- 
ous experiment to place even civilized communities. 

*' Ihe nativei^ own laws are superseded ; the restraints which they fhmlshed are 
removed. The sovemment of their own chiefs b at an end ; and, although 
it is a (act that British rule and h&w have been substituted in their stead, it 
is not less true that they are almost as inoperative as if they had not been pro- 
claimed, from a want of the necessary representatives and agents to carry 
them out Thus, in point of fact, 100,000 natives are at this moment living 
within a District of Her Majesty's dominions without any law whatsoever op- 
onting among them. The danger of such a stato of things scaicely needs our 
pointing out ; its consequences sre as obvious as any simplo circnmstance of 
cause and effect can be, and the longer it exists without the i^ppl^ct^n of a 
remedy, the more difficult will be the ultimate undertaking. The spectacle of 
luu'PsUainod freedom which the natives living within the District present to 
those without, renders the black population liable to immense accessions to its 
numbers from the subjects of the wious chiefii sccross our border ; and this 
will ss much as anything excite their hostility : and should any active opera- 
tions be undertaken by them against us 'in the present circumstances of 
our District, we shall, with an ov^nvhelming native force at our disposal, be 
subjected to disadvantages and confusion, from an absence of the means of 
organizing and directing its eneivies. 

'* It will be within His Honoris knowledge tliat much of the country within this 
District is of such a broken description as renders it difficult if not impossi- 
ble, to act with European troops. 

'^ It Is this view of the case we wish to press upon the serious attention of His 
Honor the Lieutenant Qovemor, and at the same time to suggest such mea- 
sures as, in our opinion, are necessary for the efficient control and manage- 
xnent of the natives, upon which hinges so much of good or evil consequence 
to this country. . 

" We bee to propose, 1st, that each location be governed by a superintendent^ or 
resident agent of the goveroment. 

'* 2nd. That he shouM be furnished with one or more asustants, according to the 
size of the location. 
3rd. That upon each location a native police force should be established^ under 

an European police officer, who alight ad as gaoler, &c 
With regard to the first proposal, we are of opinion that much depends upon 
the description of person appointed to the office of superintendent or resident 
agent. We think it iudispensible thtt this officer should be a person oi high 
moral standing, sound judgment and deci-ion of character ; one who, from his 
edacation and conduct, will command tiie respect of bis fellow countrymen, 
independent of his office: whose motives for action may never become a mat- 
ter of question even with the natives, much less with the white man ; and 
that he in particular, and all nndor him if possible, should be conversant 
with the language of the natives. 

' We are aware that qnalificaiions such as those are not easily obtainable, and 
that nothing but an adequate remuneration can secure them. We, however, 
sincerely hope no question of mere expense will prevent the services of officers 
of this character being procured. 

' The authority vrith which he should be invested is perhaps more a matter for 
the consideration of the Executive Government; but we would suggest that 
it be sufficient to ei)ablo him to punish summarily minor criminal offences, 
and decide upon civil disputes to a certain amount, after which there should 
be a right of appeal to the diplomatic agent, who should have the power to 
dispose of them as much as poBsiifle to the principles of British law, at the 
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Bame time o^dapting his dedsions to the usages and oastoms of the naiive 
Jaw, where sach aooommodation can bo ofTeeti^ without vioUtbg the stern 
requirements of justice. Tho trial of thoee cases would be greatly fibdlitated 
and rendered much more satisfiiotory to the natives themselTes, where the 
principal ehiefSi and councillors in the location summoned to assist as a sort 
of jury, and deliver their opinions according to their IdoSs of the merits of 
each. In every case in wmch a white man is a party, the trials should take 
place under the roquirements of the established law of the District, and for 
this purpose the superintendent should be invested with the power of a rai- 
dent magistrate within his location. All serious erioiinal acts ndg^t at once 
be refer^ to, and tried in» the supreme criminal court of the District. 

*f In addition to his magisterial duties, the superintendant, assisted by his sub- 
ordinates, should, as soon as it is practicabe complete a registration of all 
natives living within his location, man woman, and child, toffether with the 
number of cattle possessed and oumed by eadi iodividual. He should also 
register all removals, whether into or out of his location, specifying the des- 
tination of the parties removing, and furnishing such with a passport or mem- 
orandum to tho superintendent of the location to which they are removing. 
He should also possess the power of executing contracts between master 
and servant; an accurate register of which, spedfying the nature of the 
agreement, should also be kept, and a copy therof transmitted monthly to tho 
diplomatic agent at the seat of government. 
In aoministering the govemmrat oi this location he should conform as mudi to 
their own law as is compatible with the principles of ours, until 1^ degrees 
the whole may with advantage be brought unoer our code ; but we are of 
opinion that it would bo productive of no good result suddenly to abbrogate 
the laws and usages they have practised from time immemorial, except sndi 
as are connected with their ideas of witchcraft and which affect the lives of 
the accused. 

" We are of opinion that in the exertions to be made for the improvement of tho 
natives much depends upon the success experienced in raising their women 
in the scale of native societv ; and as a first step to this end wo would re- 
commend the remodelling of their own laws on tnis subject, so as to render 
marriaffe and divorce a matter of much more serious importance than at pre- 
sent. We recommend the remodelling of them on this subject, because we 
think their total abrogation would bo inoperative, at least for some period to 
come. 

"His Honor is aware that polygamy and bartering for women prefailonivenallyia 
their worst form in the district 

" Another point upon which it will be neoesssry for the superintendent to bestow 
bis most sssiduouB attention, wia be the direction of the industry of thk natives 
to the aoquintion of other wealth than merely live stock. This object may 
be much forwarded by tho encouragement of a diflRarent description of agricul- 
ture to that whidi now obtains among them, both as to the manner of culti- 
vating and the article cultivated. The growth of cotton or some other peren- 
nial plant that does not require to be resown or replanted eveiy year, and yidds 
produce in proportion to its age, would materially tend to attach them to the 
localities they have selected, which might ultimately be secured to the most 
deserving, as a real property, and thereby more permanent^ attadi them to 
tho spots rendered thefar own by their industry. 

" We think it would be desirable to register all possessors of fire-arms in eadi loca- 
tion, and that none can be allowed to retain them without a certificate of such 
registration. Some distinguishing costume, or other marie, would be nocesssry 
in time of wsr, to prevent conftision and secure the ready management of the 
natives when their senrioes in a military capadly would be required. It 
should be the espedsl care' of the superintendent, or resident sgent to gather 
all the natives within the boundaries of hii location, and to require the build- 
ing of their kraals in such a manner as would prevent the neccfedty of their 
cattle depasturing upon forms in the ndghbourhood, whidi, from their prox- 
imity to the locations, are more' likdy to become first occupied. 

** No trader should be aUowed to trade in the location without tho knowlodge of the 
superintendent, and sanction prurioudy obtained for that purpose from the 
proper suthority, and for tho description of artides to bo sold. 

" The superintendent or resident agent of each locilion should report, weekly, sU 
oocnrrencei withm his jurisdiction to the Diplomatic Agcnl at the scat of Go- 
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veAment, for the information of His Honor tho Lientenftnt GoTernoTf aad, 
«fl often as anything extraordinary might take place, in order that the Execn- 
tiTe QoTonment may be immediatdy cognisant of evenr movement in the 
diatriot aa soon aa it ocenra. - We would also reeommend that the diplomatie 
agent make periodiaJ vudta to all the loeadona in the distriet, aa frequently 
aa may be eonaiBtent with> hia other duties. During these visits he might 
hear and dispoBe of any eases of appeal from the deosion of the smierintend- 
ent or resident aoent, except such aa he thought advisable to refer to the 
ooosideration of hia Honor the Lieutenant Governor. 
**' We feel deeply that the moral uid intelleetual improvement of the natives ia in- 
timately oonneeted with the prospects of success in any attempt having for 
its object their good government and efficient control, and we believe that 
the amount of success in the hitter depends very nmtdirfaUy upon the progress 
aoqmred in Uie former. We speculate largely and confidently upon the aa- 
sistanoe which the moral influence of the devoted missionary and the school- 
master win furnish to the dvil Government, and we would recommend 
strongly that every encouragement be given to the establishment of an ade- 
quate number of missions and schools in each location. 
*' We would abo reeommend and strongly advocate that a suitable annual grant be 
made by Government in support, of Uie latter. It is also essential that all Go- 
vernment oflScers within the location should afford every encooragement and 
assistance to the labours of the missionaiy and schoolmasters ; and we be- 
lieve it of vital importance that the civil and ecdeaiastical departments in the 
lottUona be perfectly distinct. 
''We are also of opinion that the establishment of a model mechanical school in 
each location, in which the useful arts should be taught and practicaUy illns- 
tratedy would be of immense advantage, not only to tne natives themselves, 
but to the colony at large. These institutious would fumt'sh to the whole 
district competent mechanics of every description required for the develop- 
ment of Uie resources of the country. They would create artificial wants 
among tlie natives themselves, while at the same time they would provide the 
means for satisfying them. 
*^ We are of opinion that such institutions would be found highly beneficial, and 
that they should be under the direct control and management of the Govern- 
ment. 
•< ^e think it highly Important that practicable roads should be opened, connecting 
all the locations with the mam reads of the country. We think their efficient 
control requires this as a precautionary measure; also, that for the purpose of 
trade and facilitating a wholeaomo interoonree with thou: white ndgfabours, it 
is essentiaL We also viow it as highly desirable that the extent of each loca- 
tion should be accurately defined as soon as possible ; as, beforo thU is correctly 
asoortidued, it will bo difficult, if not impossible, to arrive at a correct esti- 
mate of the amount of population it will be desirable or practicable to place 
on each. 
^* With reference to the manner in which the lands selected for the loeatbn of the 
natives should 1)e secured to their use, we ere of opinion that at present it 
would be inexpedient and productive of no good effect to attempt to force 
upon thorn individual rights to particular spots of lind ; because tiie idea of 
property in land is not yet established in Uieir minds^ and the confening it 
upon them #ould not be appreciated as we ahtidpate it will after the system we 
have recommended has beoi for some time in fbU working. After a mature 
connderation of this subject in all its bearings, we ara of opinion that the only 
means of at once giving the natives the full benefit of any land appropriation, 
would be to vest idl sudi lands in the hands of trustees tor theur use — ^Uie Go- 
vernment reserving to itsdf the right to convert these, or any portion of them 
intJ freehold grants, to such natives whose improved condition, arising firom 
the ^Uligent use of such lands as already described in a former part of this 
oommunicatiou, may render it dasirable. This would act as a powerful 
stimulus to the industry of others, and be a very appropriate reward to con- 
fer on those whose deligenoe has outstripped their neighbours at the commence- 
ment. 
" It is mora the province of the Executive Govommont to select thejc trustees, 
should our recommendation be adopted. We would however suggest that some 
of the prindpal officerj of the Government be of thdr number. 
" The expense of s*ich a system of manage jaent as the one recommended in thii 
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tommunication may a)ppeftr kiso* bat whan the oircamstaiiaeB *of the Datif et 
thomaelves, the iooportanoe of the oapahilitfes ^ the dbferict over whidi 
Britiflh aoUiority has been asserted, and the reJatiye position of the white and 
Uack population within it> are duly considered* the irresMfale oondnsion 
ftrriyed at iM, that the system for the goyemment of the natiyes, to be efficient 
moat be complete in all its details — that the persons tfaxoogfa whose instnunen- 
taltty it is to be worlrad, mnst be sodi aa by their characters flnnish a gnann- 
tee of -succese— that to entare anch persona to the nndertaUng respectable 
salaries are necessary, and toiBdent assistanoe from inferior officers to be ap- 
pointed to eadi location indispensable. And we are deeply impresMd with 
the oonriction, that unless such a plan of goyemment as tUs be established 
oyer tiie natiyes, and thatspeedily, and in sneh a manner aa will ensure its 
efficient adminii^tion, the oonsequences to the district at large will be disas- 
trous in the highest degree. To preserye them obedient suJ^eda, they re- 
qube constant and steiuly control**-strictly impartial justice, botiiin the redress 
of their -wrongs and intiiepunishment of thrir misdemeaaoun^ whether of a 
ciril or criminal nature. To r^se them in the scale of society^ aatd render 
them an impmring people, they require an intelligent and prudent direction 
of their industrial energies, and unwearied Instruction of ttieir moral obli- 
gation. These objects sealously undertaken and perseyered in, wiQ, we 
anticipate, be fully accomplished. The natiye population in the district, snd 
gradually that beyond it, will become oonsmnen of imported artides, and 
producersof artidoeaof export; and after a time, with a Judidous system of 
taxation, will defray the expenses of their own sstabliBbments^ and fundsfa 
an ekosss to the treasury of the district. 

** N thing ean b^ done effectually without the officers required fotf tiie internal 
goyemment of each location, b^ng i^potnted and already established therefaK 
It must be borne in raind that the yery remoyal of the aatiyes into the lo- 
oatiins appointed for them, is bringing them Into dnser eontaet with eadi 
other, and thereby considerably inereadnff the probabilities of ooUisioft 
BOMiiff thcmsdyes, aa well as frMmitating<oombination agabst the Goyemment, 
should any of the measnres unite their sympathies In dther of these con- 
tmgendes the superintendent and his establshment would be a salutary 
dieok, and nreyent'Oyen the oee nr renfee of ideas, whidi other droumstanees 
would actually engender and foster. The safety, the very ezisleooe of the 
^bstriot, aa audi, depends upon the good goyemment and efficient control of 
the immense bodies of natiyes wttUn it. Without this our destraetion b 
ineyitable the moment ihtj become unanimous in determining it } while 
with it, we are almost inyindble to the attadc of any enemy from without 

*^ ShoukI these people become eattle stealers, to whidi they are naturally in- 
dined, their being placed togetiier in locations, without any effldent local eon- 
trd, will encourage as well ss facilitate their bdng such ; snd it would re- 
quire a military foroe, as large or larger than that whidi is now employed on 
the eastern frontier of our old cobny, to hold them in subjeetkm* and eyen 
tiien aU cattie4krminganioinff the white population ipust oesss ; fiv it must 
oyer be remembered, that wnateyer the amount of military Ibree may be* it 
neyer can be of itsdf sufficient to put a stop to rattie stealing after It has 
once become a popnlarnatiye practice. 

** It ia within the personal knowledge of his Honour, that to this practiee alone Is 
to be attributed all the misery and Uooddied, the loss of suon a yast amount 
of property, and the expenditure of sudi immense treasure within and on tha 
border of our dd ootony ; and topreomU ita becoming the bane of this dis- 
trict, is, we think, the object to be sousht after; and we are h^ipy to reeord 
our opinfon that it may still be accomplished, azid with but a smaU expendi- 
ture, when compared with the yast amount tlut has been apent for years 
past, In an attempt to keep the eastern frontier Kafinrin military subjection, 
and which has mtherto so signally fiUtod. We bdieye the only eflectual 
means to be, the immediate apiMintment of suitable resident agents or super- 
intendents, with establishments aa recommended in this communioatiou. We 
use -he word immediate emphatically. We think these appdotments need 
not be deferred until the boundaries of all the locations are fixed. This may 
require some time to accomplish, and will not materially interfere with the 
actiye serrices of intelligent superintendents, could they be at once procured 
and appointed. We beg, therefore, to urge most seriously upon the consider- 
ation <M his Honor the Lieutenant GoTeroor, the immediate appointment of a 
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faperintandent, with aaaistants and a loffident efltabliahment to each locatioii ; 
and, at the stune time, to record our opinion* that until these appointments 
are made, and are in active and sealoiu operation, the condition of the natires 
will be retrograding from the force of drcnmstancee in wliich they are placed. 

We haye,xftc, 

(Signed) William Stanose, 

Thbophilus Shsfstoms, 

N. Adams, 

Charlbs J. GiBB, Lieut. Royal Engin^eni. 

D. LiKOLBT, 

Commissioners for locating natives. 
A true Copy. 

(Signed) W. J. Dunbar Mooihb, 

CMct Colonial 0(Bce. 

40. Were the recommendations contained in that report carried 
out ? — No. 

41. Do you know why ? — I believe the reason was the the want 
of funds in the colony for the purpose. I shall read a section 
from a despatch of Earl Grej*8, dated, 10th Dec, 1847: — 

^ The rcmort of the CommiBsioiiers I regard as a very able dooument. and if 
Her If i^eety's government were prepared, without reference to the ooet of 
such an attempt, to recommend to parliament that provision ahould be made 
for adopting the meet effieetual meaii8*of brinffiog this part of the British 
domfations as speedily as possible into the condition of a civilised and well- 
ordered community, I diould be prepared to sanetioo the adoption of a weey 
large portion at least of the recommendations of the CommiMioiiers. But 
the question of ezpenoe cannot be thus disregarded ; whUst, therefore, 
I am fully sensible <xf the importance of the objecta the commlsrioners have 
had in view in the measure tney have advised, still, lookine to the interv^ts 
of the British empire as a whole, and to the heavy demands from so many 
diffierent quarters upon the imperial treasury, it is my duty at once and 
distiaoily, to dLcounienance the expectation that any pUma for the improve- 
ment of the Natel district, wh'ch would envolve large expense to be provided 
for by Parliament, can be adopted. 

** The local authorities must dearly understand that it is absolutdy necessary that 
they should confine ther views to the aooomplishment of such gradual im- 
provements in the social state of the disirict as may be introdumd without 
looking to the mother country for pecuniary assistance to more than a very 
moderate extent The maintenance of no very laige mOitary force for the 
support of ^e authority of the Government, and to aid the iababtants in 
demding theniselvos, is die only charge which I am prepa.^ to recom- 
mend that Pto Ibment should be asked to provide for Natal ; the expenditure 
incurred for other purpose? must be provided for from wxik fUnds as can 
beraisel within tiie settlement. 

42. What did you contemplate would have been the cost of the 
measuies proposed by you ? — We contemplated the annual ex- 
penditure would be i)5,5009 and the income, by means of a capi- 
tation tax which we then prodoscd, would amount to £10,500 
per annum. 

43. Do you know if the Natal treasury could liave aflbrded at 
that time to set your machinery in motion ? — I know that it 
could not 

44. Do yovLy then, Mr. Shepstone, as a member of the commis- 
sion the recommendations of which you have just read^ stiU ad- 
here to those recommendations? — I have very grave doubts. 

45. Why ? — Because the relitive positions of white and black 
hare very much altered* 
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46< Would you recommend their being carried out now or not, 
supposing we hare the money ? — I should hesitate before recom- 
mending that they should now be carried out. 

47. Are we to understand (hat you would not recommend their 
being carred out ? — I think that the advantages which the cir- 
cumstances and tlie time afforded in 1847 have passed away ; they 
were then peculiar. 

48. Then are we to understand that you would not rccomuicnd* 
those resolutions being carried out ? — I naturally feel a great lean- 
ing to a plan recommended by myself; and very deeply regret 
that the peculiar advantages then existing were not made the most 
of. And thin'kingas I do that the opportunity i% lost, I could not 
cousientiously recommend its adoption now, for the following 
reasons. I will read a letter addressed by me to the Hon. the 
Secretary to Government, dated, 7th April, 1851 : — 

(COPY.) 

Diplomatic Agent* 8 Office, Natil, 
April 7tb, 1851. 
" Sir, In aoeordanco with my letter of the 9th March, I hog to lay befiore Ilia Honor 
the Lieutenant Governor a short rcriew of the manner in which I haye managed 
the nathrea. My object in this commnnication ia to show that tiie oouno of 
events which has broo^t gradnally about the late crisis was natural. 
" I have an along been painfully sensible of the grave responsibility resting upon 
me, and I luive notfailed to point out the danger likely to arise from it, by re- 
eommending the adoption of measures that would more efficiently control the 
natives in detail, and make thom feel individually aa well as ooUectiYely the 
wholesome restraints of a dvilived government. 

** The extracts appended to this letter marked A and B will shew the strong light 
in which Mr West and myself avj[cU as the gentlemen associated with me in 
the Commission, viewed this quemn, and the urgent manner in which we re- 
commended its avoidanee by the immediate appointment of efficient European 
superintondence. The difficulty we foresaw wsa not that of governing the nm» 
tivea per n, but of so moulding their government that it should be practicsble 
in the presence of a white population. 

** I have exercised^ uninterruptedly, for five years, every function of govcmment» 
executive, judidal, and military, and I believe I can without presumption say 
vrith perfect success, so fur as the natives themselves are concerned. 

" While Kafir war has been raging on the frontier of the Old Colony, and ma- 
rauding tribal wars have agitated the Sovereignty, thia District, contidning iq>- 
warda of 100,000 natives, divided into several tribn jealous of one another, 
and having ancient feuds, has been at peaces and the natives have been kept 
(except in the case of Fodo, whom I succeeded in putting down udth the as- 
slstanee of the military) from warring even amongst themselves. Hie eKeni- 
tive part of my duty has been exerc^ed, 1st. In r emoving thnn from off pri- 
vate or crown lands to within the boundaries of the locations appointed them 
by the government, to such aa extent as I was directed, or was neocnsry, sndi 
removals have not been effected without reluctance on the part of the nativea, 
which on one occsaion assumed the form of rasistance on Uie part of seversl 
oonsiderable tribes, and I had to employ a native force to compel obedience* 
2nd. In settling disputes regarding lands and other tribal questians between 
the chiefs. 3rd. Enforcing the sentenoej of the chieft when obedience had 
been refrised to them by their people, and 4th, Raising a revenue from them, 
which realised upwards of i?8000 the first year of its collection. 

" These are amongst the principal instances iu which the executive part of the au- 
thority over them has been manifested. 

*' Judicial authority has been in full operation. Numbers of esses of inheritsnoe, 
and diqnites on other matters, different daimanta to diieftainship of various 
tribes, and in fact every concei? able species of dispute or matter for litigation 
has been before me, either in q>peal from dedsions of their own ^ielk or aa 
original complaints. 
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*'To secure imifofiuity I haye employed the services of a council consisting of\nea 
from diflTerent tribes to sit as a sort of jury in all matterj of dispute when their 
laws have been ^ipealed to, as well as to assist m^ in the comdderation of ez- 
ecntiTe measures. My decision has been final, and in no instance do I remem- 
bar any scarions disposition to resist, shewing itself. 
'^ Their military organisation has been on the principle of forming the tribes inhab- 
iting any particular locality into divisions, under native commandants, ao as to 
fbrm bodies of finom 1,500 to 2,000 men in each. The Zoln organization is of 
a nrndi more perfect nature, anU in describing it in my letter to the Honorable 
the Secretaxy to Government, dated 14th August, 1848, I have recommended 
the adoption of that part of it which I think would tend to remind the natives 
periodically of their duties of allegiance and obedience. 
" The management of the natives during this period has been entirely by meana of 
ihemsdves, and without any European or civilized agency whatever. For the 
mere controlling and governing them alone, I have found the means liimished 
by themselves to be amply sufficient, but they fail when the higher objects of 
a diri^jan government are attempted, and when, by the influx of dvilized im- 
migimtion, matters of dispute become complicated, and the parties to them are 
white men, hence arises the present difficulties. 
'^They have been governed, and an active control exercised over them, but they 
have not been prepared for the ordeal which theur contact with dvilived man 
renders it inevitable they should pass through, because the machinery that 
sufficed for -the one would not accomplish the other. 
<* A machinery was nroposed by the Commissioners in their report, and the danger 

of debying has oeen often pointed out. 
^<The evil of the dday is two-fold. 
" 1st The drcumstances of the natives have been continually on the advance; they 

are richer, more independent, and less willing to aroept a new control. 
" 3nd, The white man requires the savage to be under a more civilized description 

of control than their native rule famishes for him to feel at ease with him. 
" It w »s hoped that this advanced state of management mi^t have been brought 

about previous to the influx of so many immigrants, but it has not, becausa, 
" Ist, I would point out that the lands already set i^Murt by the government for the 
use of the natives, are on so uncertain a footing that improvementa in agricul- 
ture, or the establishing of permanent plantations, could not be encouraged. 
*'The Commissioners for locating them saw this difficulty, and suggested that the 
only means of at " once giving the natives the full bmieflt of any land appropri- 
ation, would be to vest such lands in the hands of Trustees for their use.'* 
This proposition has not been carried out ; the natives have no security in the pos- 
session of their lands ; the white population naturally firom time to time seek 
to have alterations made in the boundaries of their locations, and this in some 
cases has been done; 
2nd, That not much more than two thirds of the native population is provided for 
by the land appropriations that are made. Great complaints are made by 
some of the extent of the locations, but if the average number of acres sup« 
posed to be necessary for the maintenance of a family is taken, it will be fbund 
that it is impossible to attempt to locate 100,000 natives in the present loca- 
tions* 
" 3rd, That the appointment of the first magistrates only took place in the month 
of July and August last year, and that their establishments are as yet so incom- 
plete that they are neccfoarily inefficient. 
" And I would observo that the great influx of immigrants from the United King- 
dom has necessarily much complicated the relative position of blaok and white, 
and questions are daily arising which can only be dealt with by the introduc- 
tion of such modifications in their laws and customs as would suit their new 
condition, and it is obvious that until the magistrates have had an opportunity 
of acquiring an influenca of a personal character, half their efficiency in this 
respect is thrown away, so thot ndther the people nor the officers appointed 
over them were prepared for the drcumstances they find themsdves placed in. 
" It must be evident from these considerations that the exerdse of executive author- 
ity over them was, as a matter of course, limited to the cxigcnsy of the mo- 
ment : that no measure of a pennanently improving character could be under- 
taken when no means for carrying them out existed, whOe, on the other hand, 
the acquisition of knowledge which a dmly, and in many instances too fiunUiar 
intercourse with tho whites, secured them, and which naturally afiected the 
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. prestige of mj potitioii, oould tiot be prarcnfedj the GoTflnmi0iit« firom wtat 
of moans, oooid not adopt flio oecr tsad only aafe poUej» ih,, tint <^ appl jing 
aoch knowledge. 

" The e? U oonaeonencei predicted bj Hr. Weet, hsTO nmifeated tliemaelTea : 
lit. In the ezdtement amongit toe nathei* reported fai mj lettorof the 28th Jaa- 
naiy, and» as stated thsn^ oecasioned bj the varitms m e a wu cs it was tiiongfat 
necesaarj to ditect thb magMntes to midortake on thfiir appointment. 
2nd, The white population betog now nvmeron^ and also strange^becnme alanned 
at this etdtement, and a tstj genaraf feeling of faisaeuitj was indnoed* which, 
necessariljr also r»«oted upon &e natiTo. 

'* Whether, in tiie pnaent case, the eitent to which this fMfaig edste is jnatifled by 
the droomstanoe^ it is not for me tadiscnss, bnt to point out that the adop- 
tion of erery new measure will probably create a like exoitcment. which cannot 
be aUayed but by slow degrees, and so not without the risk of alarm amongst 
the wute populimon. 

**Thls etate of mutual suspleion and fear, on the prsaent ooeasion* haa operted 
Tory ii^}uik>usl7 to trade and agriedture^ and it b to be* feared that atfl 
more aarions eonsequeneea wUl, on some ftitnre oooaaioo, rsauH from it* 

** I ooooeiTe that the history of the last Are years fstabHshfs, 

*' 1st, That an aetlTo oontrol orer the natirss haa been mamfested in the ezer- 
cise of an the ftoetione of a ▼igorous goTemment. 

'* 2nd, That this haa been aooompUahed tbnaA natire agency. 

** 8rdt Thai native affenojr has been amply suffloieBt to manage them, where the 
hklMT otjeots of aoiTillsed goremment were not sttettj^ad, and wlisfa tho 
efloet of oontaet with white populatkm did not exist 

^ 4Ui, That no machinery haa been at my disposal to prepare tbem for these ad- 
▼aneed ehuumstanoes, and, 

''5tb, That the gradual ^ai^ adTorted toinmyletterof tiie!Mrth Apiil, 1846, 
the Commiimensni report of 1847, and Lieutenant GoTomor 'West' a des- 
paleh of the 2nd Norcnnber, 1847, has become so great, and maidfested itsdf 
so une^uiTocaUy of late, that a strong sense of faBssenrity has lately taken pos- 
sessfam of the minds of the white popoklkm, prejudicial alike to thsmselTes, 
the uatirsa, and the best interests of tbeoolcn^ Under these dr c timsl a n ees, 
it bseomas m matter of grare oonsideratioo whether the measures reeom- 
BModed by. theXommissioners and myself in 1846 and 1847. aa upHeaUe 
then, stBl oontinue desireable or safe in the serioosly altered positioa of af- 
iairs 1 have described tbem to be in now, and I idnetantly confess 1 enter- 
tain gvsat doubte on the subject ; the opportunity seems to me kst»— ear- 
taialy the adTantagea it then held out are past recalL I trust, faowerer, that 
while the want of funds, or other circumstanoes huTe pr a To nte d the espendi 

[ cureum- 



tare neeessary for the preparation of these people for the altered 
stances in wmdi tbey hsTo been placed by the progress of erents. Her Ma- 
jesU's gOTemment will eee that 1 hare done all that tlie means in mT power 
«BaUedine to aooorapliah, and that the reiponsibility of feilure in tn^ ad« 
▼anee in «ther reipeeta cannot reat on one who had early pointed out the dan* 
ger^ aa wiell aa what he conaidered to be the meana of aToidfaig it. 
** Ia a future communication I propoee pointing out the only altematiTea that ap- 
pear to me open to the adoption of the goTerament, with refetenoeto the na« 
tiTcs within this District, aa weU aa thoeo residiag on its border, between Its 
southern boundary and the Kalks on the fhmtler of the old ooiony, now at 
war with it.** 

1 hare the honor to be. Sir, 
Your most obedient serrant, 

(Signed) T. SHEPSTONS. 

D4»kmiatfe Agent." 

49. Were the Kafirs removed to tbe locations which were fixed, 
and now exist ? — la many cases they were. 

M. What were the Kafirs told when thev were removed to the 
limits of these locations ? — ^They were told that those locations 
wwre Crow*n lands appropriated for their use. 

51. Were they led to believe that there would be any subse* 
qntnt removal ? — No 
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5ft. Have those Kafirs that have been moved to these locations, 
and those which resided ^thin their limits, continued to reside 
there ever since? — Yes, with individual exceptions. 

53. Then they were not led to believe that their removal to 
these locations was a mere temporary arrangement ?—*N>ot when 
they were removed into a defined location. 

54. What would you now recommend ?— -In answer to that 
question I will read my letter dated 9th December, 1851, to the 
Secretary to Government :— - 

netermaritslmig, December, SA, 1851. 
To tlie A«tiHg Secretary to Goyernment. 

** Sir,— -In my letfer of the 7th April, 1851. I endeavored to show the natore 
and extent of the goremment 1 had exerebed over the natives in the district, 
since the establushment of a regular government within it, and under its 
directions. I also expressed great doubts as to the feasibility of now ruling 
them by the means and in the manner proposed by tiie Commissioners and 
mysdf in 1846 and 1847 ; and I then oontemplated placing before 
the government for its oonsidenitton the only two alternatives that appear 
to me open to its adoption. 

'' 2. The first is it endeavor by filling up the plan recommended by the oommls* 
sion^ in 1847, to regain lost ground, and attempt to establish a more 
special and direct control where contact of white and black the most frequent- 
ly occurs. 

*' 3. To this end it will be neces^a'y that the whole of the provisions recommended 
be adopted. These contemplated the perfect control ^fthe entire qfeaeh location 
by a superintendent magistrate, and as many assiitants as mig^t be found 
necessary for the purpose ; eadi with an efficient establidunent of police, 
&c., under him — mechanical schools, in which the youth might be made 
useful labourers — a complete registration of the iohiUbitants — good roadi in- 
tersecting the locations, for the fedlity of trade, militai^, and other pur- 
poses ; aad a leading feature ia the plan was uniformity of action and man- 
agement, 80 as to teach the natives to look to the govemmeut as the common 
head of the bhick as well as the white. It was also contemplated that in 
time, the amount raised in taxes wonki be avaiUible to.meet th's machinery. 
Nearly ;fl 6,000 have been fo raised in taxes, but a venr small proportion 
has been so expended. The appohitmcnt of a single magistrate to each of 
diree or four locations, without any staff whatever, only one of whom has 
even a safe interpreter, very imperfectly represents so extensive a scheme ; 
and as only about one-lhird of the native population is thus indlflRBrently 
provided for, it cannot be looked upon as a system in any respect. * 

*' 4 In my letter above alluded to, I have shewn that in consequence of the want 
of means to establish a regolar system when the natives were tn circum- 
stances to bend to any wholesome oontroul, their views and feelings had 
become so altered, that the advantage of the opportunity has been lost by 
delay ; and, as a consequence, the oaily contact with the white nopulatkm 
which the poution of the locations renders hievitaUe, from tnelr being 
mostly bounded by farms, has more of an irritating than a beneficial influ- 
ence over both classes of Her Majesty's subjects. It was contemplated tha^ 
this intermixture would have tended to amalgamation and union of Inte.^vsts, 
and had efi&deni means been available to prepare the natives for their posi- 
tion, such might have been the case ; as it is, however, I regret to say the 
opposite ia most likely ty ensue ; added to this, a necessity exists, as I leMm 
firom the lieut-Govemor, that considerable portions of knd must be taken 
out of the lorations for the purpose of indemnifying Haimants to fSarms. 
His Honor having expressed his intention of reonunending to the Right 
Hon. the Sec^eta'^ of State, the removal of the natives from the locatiotts ; 
and having, moreover, commenced this measure by selling at public auction, 
in allotments, a portion of land to which a chief and tribe have an aboriginal 
claim, extending uninterruptedly through all the vicissitudes of native 
warfare, over several generations, and by far the strongest in the district, I 
have thought it advisable to consider whether J could devise any ether 
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Bcheme, a5 the government seemed abo ut to abandon tlie former one ; and 
proceed to point oat the only other which appean to be safe and just. 

^ 5. To set apart a aection of couotiy for the permanent accommodation of the 
natires, so that they mav not be mixed up with the white inhabitants as they 
ue at present ; and abolish the locations altogether. 
6. To carry oat this measnre with any desree of safety, it is absdately neeessary 
that the i^ipropiiation of lands for that nse sbonul precede the teaching of 
the locations ; and that it ahoald have a penninencj imparted to it, which 
it is now foond neither the locations nor qiedal f^pzoprtttioni topartioalar 
chiefs were ever invested with. I am stnmgly of opintoii that it wonld be 
fitf safer to abolish the locations ahogethM; than to " ent Uiem op by de- 
grees." If the Utter is necessaiy, I wonld reoommoid the adoptbn of the 
former as the safest means of aocomplishiog it. 

^'7. To resume tract after tract of these lands for the purpose of forcing the natives 
into a narrow and inoonTenient compass, will, firam the oonstant irritation 
caused by the process, tend more to make them robbers and banditti* than 
willing laborers. Rather let the govcrument evince a paternal reoard for 
their wel&re, as well as for that of its other sobjects, by making first an 
ample and permanent provision in land for them, and then annonoee to them 
that it finds it inconvenient and midesinUkle for both parties that their loca- 
tions ehoold be intermixed with the whites ; and that uerefore it has provided 
amply in this respect for their wants elsewhere. They woold understand and 
appreciate this, and I believe their peaceable remofal ndg^t be aooompliahod. 
* 8. The next point to consider is, what part of the DiMiict is avaiifble and 
. adapted to such a measure ? Upon considering the present state of the 
Di^rict with regard to its occupation^ I must acknowledge I know of no part 
within it that I could point out as likely to be rendered available, unlen it 
be the country south of the Umoomaas. It has but few registered forms in 
it, and only two or throe, so for as I am aware of, arooccupied. The present 
location lands will famish abundant means for ample and desirable oompen- 
sstion to the claimants ; and as they would be brought nearer the marketa, 
. I should anticipate very little difficulty on this head. The assignment of this 
part of the District to the natives would moreover assist the adoption of certain 
other plans which I propoee presently to detail. 

*' 9. The Umcomansi river would be a natural and well defined boandary between 
WaA and white, from the Drakensberg to the sea, and between it and the 
boandary of the District, every description of land raamred by the habits of 
the various tribes would be found. In the fecation of natives it b necessary 
to know that customs, habits, and ussges varyacoording to the fiartiealar 
diaraeter fd the oountry on which thev live. Thus a tribe living on the sea- 
eoast would experience groat inconvemenoe from being removed inland and 



** 10. It is possible that the country above mentioned mav prove too small fo<r the 
accommodation of so large a mass of population ; if so it oould be extended 
towards, or to, the Umtamvula river, commonly called the Umtafuna. The 
eountrv to this river has already been ceded by Faku. It most also be 
borne in mind that it was in contemplation to estoblish two locations foi- na- 
tives south of the Umoomanzie, so that the oountry. whidi wonld cease to be 
available for ^e white population by the assignment of the whole of the 
country beyond that river to the use of the natives, would not be so great 
as i^pears at first right, whilst tho lands restored to government, at pre- 
sent used as locations, would be considerable as well as valuable.* 

* 1 1 Land appropiiations for the nee of the natives must, to answer t^ end for 
which thoy are des gned, be permanent, and I see no means by which this 
can be attained so efiectaal or desirable as the vesting of it in Jrusteea in 
accordance with the reeommeodation of the Conmussioners for the location 
of natives, made in 1847. 
8. Under such a plan the princ'ples of Government deecribed in my letter of 
the 7th April last, already referred to, would I think be sofficient for their 
. . management. 

*^ 13 I would recommend that two or three magistrates should be placed along 
the border on the northern bank of the Umkomanzi River to regulate the 
intercourse of bkck and white, especially in regard to trade, and act as a 
check on the indiscrimate travelhng about of the natives, which is now 
becoming a matter of so serious complaint within the district. 

•* 14. The removal of the natives will require two seasons or eighteen months be- 
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loie it can bo csmplolod, aud the annoiincemeut of it mubt bo accom|)Aiued 
by that of thejconditioiis upon whioh saoh indioidual natives as wish to remain 
'mXi be allowea to do so, because that it is probable that a considorable num- 
ber win be anxious to a? oid so distant a removal^ and these would hasten to 
take advantage of the condition that enabled them to do so, so that the bene- 
ficial effeet in the matter of labour would be immediately and generally felt. 
*' Ist. They should bo prohibited from residing on any govomment ground 

or unoccupied fiirm. 
*' 2nd. Should tho government desire to retain any number of men for the 
purpose of carryiug on public works, such might be phujed on par- 
ticular spots of crown hmds, with this understanding ; these should be 
indhfiduaU having head men plao<;d over them by the Government, 
and not tribes. 
" 3rd. With this exception and such as reside in townships and mission vil- 
lages all must make some arrangement with a farmer to reside on his 
land, the conditions would of course be left to tho parties concerned. 
" 4 th. To encourage farm labourers and at the same time check the assem- 
bling of an nnneceesary number on one fkrm to tho annoyance of its 
neighbours, it might bo desirable to exempt from taxes to the extent 
of six housebolden to each occupied farm of six thousand acres, and 
to hold the pronrietor responsible for the taxes due on any excess of 
that amount, i adopt the number six, because it is the one ordained 
by the Volksraad, and is I think considered sufficient for lUl ordinary 
arming purposes. 
** 5th. Constant minute periodical inspections of all crown lands and un- 
occupied farms would be indispensable, to prevent the con^gating 
of idlers and to render the measure efficient. This duty might de- 
volve upon the Field-comets. 

** 15* I do not think the adoption of this plan should necessarily affect the various 
mission stations alroa4y established in the district ; they might be left as 
native villages with crown reserves of from 6,000 to 10,000 acres of land 
attadied to each, giving the resident missionary a sort of municipal authority 
therein, and ^nting vested rights to such of the natives belonging to them 
as can appreciate propertv in liuid and desire the comfort of more substantial 
dwellings ; a native on uie Rev. A. Grout's 6tatbn on the Umvoti, lias 
planned a house 40 feet long, to contain six rooms, and built of burnt brick, 
such an ono can well understand property in land, and I have no doubt that 
many others, altho* not so ontorpishig, are sufficiency advanced to iq[)preciate 
and widi for this privUege. 

' 1& The moral improvement of this people has always been an object of great 
solidtude with Her Majesty's Government, upon whom the responsibility of 
their future 03ndition will ever rest, and altho the recommendations made in 
1817, are now supposed to be so far unsuitable, as to require their substitution 
by others, tho necessity as well as the dut^ romain the same ; to disdiargo those 
It appears to me that Government should afford liberal assistance to mission 
operations ont of the monev from the native taxes, so that a system of missions 
might be establiUied by which tho territory the natives are located in, may 
bo dotted over with stations on ono uniform system of teaching and man- 
agement ; savages cannot understand sectarian differences and peculiarities, 
and to mako a parade of these to tiiem for their election ii but to neutcralize 
tho object in vtew, and to provoke tho retort so frequently heretoforo used, 
^* before you try to teach us, ngroo among yourselves. " I would not bo 
understood as advocating government interferences in such a matter, on tho 
contrary, I should much deprecate it. I would, however, that it should 
oxorcise the discretion which providence has pkicod in its hands, as the 
patomal head and guurdian of such a mass of grown up children, by seloct- 
mgand employing such an agency, as in its judgement appears the best 
ouculated to attain the object sought after, and above all to secure unifor- 
mity, 

^' 17 It is however evident, that so large a mass of natives congregated on ono 
sido of tho district will eventualy beicomo dangciouo to its poaoc, and porliapb 
to ittf oxistcnco, to prevent this a countciactiiig agency Luii&t also be csiab- 
Kshod, the object of which should be to cnciii-c a propoi Uoniitc amount ol 
physical foice, ^b ono of tlr gjcat scuruos el formai^nit wfcl.v to JJie ^vhite 
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popokiion in thk Meiton of South Africa, and tiuU fbree aboiild be cBatri- 
pnted as to imuurt to it an adf antage in local posHion. 

** 18. Inihia nauA, 1 have in view aa wdl tho intereeta of the inhabitania of 
the Eastern diatrioU of the Cape Colony, aa thoae of Oie pomilatioB ^f 
Natal, becBoae I belieye that a Tory few yean will render them Meatieal ^n 
thia point. 

'* 19 The repoated oceorrencea of war on the Frontier of the Gape Colony, 
ehewB that tne Kafirs must have some reeouroe which aeenre, to toemmofe 
or leas of impunity in the prosecution of these contests. I think this wQl 
be found to connist to a considerable dogree in the extenaiTe unocenpied 
country in ihsUr rear, they hare nothhig to fear firom behind, they can send 
their cattle to this open country, where they are comparatirely aeenre; 
while they remain on the Frontier to harras the troopa and plunder the eolony 
and while such remains the esse, the most efficient Frontier PoUey that can 
bo deylsed will stOl fall hi procuring permanent peaoa^ I thbik the present 
Kafir War proyea this, a Tigorous system was hi effident opeiatioa, one 
which waa looked upon by most men of experience, as the best adrated fbr 
the punose, yet m the midst of its success, some of the most powerbl tribes 
nbdle^ and the present strugsle Is the oonssf uence, it must howeyer be 
borne in mind, that a section 9 British Kaflkana has remained &lthfuL The 
tribea bhabiting it, have not the adyantage of a large and unoccupied 
territory hi their rear, while all who have are in open hostU ty i^abst the 
Goyemment. 

*< 2(q The same cause operatuig, a like result will sooner or hter fiDDow with i«- 

nrd to thia District, and considering Its portion with rmzd to the Cape Co- 
lony, I bcdieye the same remedy would avail to dieck the evil conseqaene« 
to both. 

*'21. A reference to the map of South Africa will shew that tiie eountiy between 
tho District of Natal and the fifonlier of tho Cape eolony it la comparatively • 
small, mod is enclosed on three sidos* by British territo^. and the sea. 

/ 22. To oonnect Natal with the Eastern frontier of the Cape colony by aa Inter- 
veoing settlement and a chain of military, posts, is the remedy I would sug- 
gest ss calmdated to secure the peace of the District, as Well as, to a coodd- 
ora£le extent, that of the eastern frontier. 

*' 23. The now settlement might extend to the Umtavula Riy«r norOu to the Um- 
tata River south-west, and about inhmd on the Sovereignty. Tlie month of 
the St. John's river b afanost eentrally situated on its coast as the princ^ 
seaport. 

"" 24. A strong military fiaree will be neoeMuy at the mouth of the St. John*a, 
and firom it two Unea of posts wifjtA extmkL the one to Natal, and the other 
to the Unes abeady established bv His Ex e el l e nc v Sir Uany Smith In Bri- 
tish Kalbaria. I foel groat diflldenco in appioaraiitg a subfect which lean- 
not be supposed to bo mndi acgnalnted wttti, but as I have observed the op- 
emtfon and effbet of military posia for many vears, and as the estaWishmsnt 
of a line of them b a material olement in tho plan I am discusriog, I have 
ventured, at the riak of beimt though presumptuous, to exphdnso fiHraab 
neceasary to elucidate the eobeme. 

'^25. If the Natal natives are phM)ed south of the Umkomanxl river, astrang mili- 
tary post will be nooessary m that territory ; a smaUor one fbr communica- 
tion would connect it with the capital of thk District These mifl^ form the 

first links in tho cfai^ 
"26. I woold soCTcst that the posts be of two c l a n s oe, th o first to consist of 200 
men ; the second of only 100 ; half Ae •trengj^ to be cavalry, eqpecially 
south cJF the Umshnvubu or St. John's river. The average distance between 
them fkom 40 to 46 mike, so that induding the two above mentioned, one 
first dass and four second dass posts would serve to oonneet Pielormarita- 
burg with the fbroes at tho St John's. The one Urge and two small mi|^t 
recMve their supplies through Port Natal, the other through St. Jolm'a 

river. 
'* 27. Beyond tiuit river five fiist dass posts, and one of tho second dass would 
connect tho St John's with the mouth of the Ket, and the line of posts ori 
ginally establiahed in British Kaflhuria, and might be stationed as foUows t~ 
BunUngvUlo, 100 men ; Umtata river, 200 men ; Baahee, 200 men ; But- 
tcrwoith Mission Station, 200 ; Shaw's Fontdn, 200 men ; mouth of the 
Kd, 200 men. The fiisi two of these could be supplied from the St John'a 
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and the others from the Kei riTor, the mouth of which has heen entered hy a 
▼easel during this war. Thus the necessary force would be as follows :— - 
Between Pietennaritzburg and the St. John's river, one large nnd four 

minor posts • • 600 men. 

Between tbo St. John's and British Kaf&aria, as bounded- 

by the Koi, four largo and ono minor - 900 

St John's mouth • » 300 

Mouth of the Kei - • 200 

Total 2000 

" 29. The salutary effect of military poets hi cheekmg warlike tribes, has, I thmk, 
been fully shown during the proeont war on tho frontier of the Cape eolonj 
by the restraint thoy imposed upon the tribes m rebollion aeainst the ROYemo 
ment» oi its oommenoement. i thuik it is admitted by all ci^iable of judg- 
ing, that had Hb ExeeUency Sir Harry Smith not penaeTwed in holding 
possearion of his military posts hi British Xaffinaria, the frontier districts S 
the ooUmy would have been oyer-run and derostiuted, before the, colonists 
could have had an opportunity of (Donoentratiufr and most of the wavering 
tribes would have been predpitated into the war, in oonBe<|uenee ol their 
withdrawal, had it takon place. 

*' 3 . lli^pears from the natural course of events, inevitable that tiie country I- 
aBnde to, must, for the safety of both colonies, be controlled generally by the 
British government. This control can only be based upon military ooeupa* 
tion. It is obriouB, however that a mere Ime of militaiy posts would be m- 
efSdoui of itself, entail great expense, and not afford any adequate advantage 
to the Imperial Government. An intervening British settlement, therefore, 
placed as I suggest, would, I am of opinion, make up the deficiency, and a 
mutual advantage be the result. 

*' 81. A weig^y drcumstance must not be lost right of hi the consideration of this 
important subject, which is this,— the emigration of the natives akmg the 
coast b almost invariably from north to souui. Thus, frtna the Zulus on our 
northern boundary, they are received by Natal,and as they become diisatiafled 
with the restrahitB of tliis government, they gradually move on to the 
eountiy In question, where they will ultimately b^me amalgamated irith the 
tribes at present at war with the Cape colony, and the result, in a fewyears> 
will be that the whole of that territoi^ will be denselv inhabited by a popuh- 
tioa of bhkcks inimicable alike to this District and the Cape Ookmv ; Ihr- 
nished with at least tjro sea ports, where arms and ammunition could be sup- 
plied to them without tiio possibility of any check being exere&sed by the 
government. 

** 34. The country which I thus propose we- should occupy with a Britidi oo- 
koy, is partly oceupied by the diief Faku, and a few other tribea, but is 
prindpaOy waste. In proposing this plan I do not feol it necessary for me 
to disenss the questk>n as to how £» we are at liberty in justice to the natives 
to occupy a country over which they claim some right but do not really cul- 
tivate or use. Much has often bem said in favor m such rights which can- 
not be asMnted to. Cireumstanoes will force the civilized man when he hi- 
habUa the same country with the savaae^ to encroach upon the^ unoccupied 
lands dafaned by the latter. It is undoubtedly, however, incumbent upon a 
dvilind government to prevent any substantial injustice brins committed, 
and 1 thhik it is q^ite impossUile ta arrange such questions so mX the hxter- 
esta of neither party suffer. 

'* 33. In the present case I do not anticipate complahit, if sufficient landik and of 
suitable quality, are seciued to Faku and the other smaller tribes. AH, with 
theeseeptionof Falru,havev I belieinB,at different tunes tendered their al- 
ledanoe to this government, and desired to be admitted under ths general 
rue. Fbku himself has a treaty with the Cape government, oflborive and 
defensive, in vurtue of which he counts upon our protection. This treaty, 
whidi also recognized his paramount chieftainslup over the whole of the 
oountey I have described^ is dated the 7th October and 23rd liovember, 1844, 
—it was negoriated by myself by direction of the Qovemor of the Cape 
colony. 

>'34. Faku at that time expressed to mehis intention of movfaig towards the 
Umzimkulu River, to the country of his forefethers ; he therefore would 
probablymove without reluctance fhmi the immediate neic^bourliood of the post 

*' 35. I i^prehend that the political cfrcumstances which rendered desir able the 
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acknowledgement of his sopremaeY over so Urge a tract of eonntiy, hare now 
oensed to luive any weight ; his relinqmshing it would in reality be sorrender- 
ing a light achnowled^ only by us, and norer asserted by mmself. There 
is, howerer, spaco sufficient to proride abundantly fbr Fmcu and the other 
.tribes, as well as io carry out the plan I have recommended. 

"36. The adrontages to be looked for from its adoption, are, I belieye« ireiy 
great, both to Uiis District and tho Cape colony. 

*' 37 Assuming a poirition, admitted I think by all acqnahited with the subject, 
that the only basis upon which permanent peace can bo se<mred is the as- 
sumption of a general control by the goromment orer all those tribes, it is 
provided for by the line of posts. 

'^ 38. Considering that hi a few yean an inmienso black force, the majority of 
which would bo hostile to both this District and the Capo colony, would 
othorwise fill up thie oountry ; the establishment of a British settlement 
prevents such a contingency: 

'' 38. Assuming that the great temptation to frontier wan, and the comparative 
impunity with which they are carried on by the Kafirs, is to be found in the 
immense open country to which they can send thrir property for aafety, an 
intervening colony, combined with a lino of posts, will prove an effe<^ual 
ohedc upon this, both as regards Natal and the Cape Colony. 

*' 40. By lonting the Natal natives between the Umkomanri and Umtafnna or 
Umtovula rivers, they would be placed in a body between two white cdoniea 
in a position which, with anything like management, would prednde tiie pos- 
sibility of their ever becoming dangerous enemies. 

"41. The inland boundary of the new colony or district would abut on the Sover- 
eignty, whence to tlie St. John's River o direct route for foot passengen 
ohready exists, and there is little doubt that one for vehicles might also be 
found or made, thereby conferring a great benefit on that Distoict. 

«' 42. The extent of iho country I liave described is about equal to the District of 
Natal, and docs not fall short of it in its capabilities for grasing and agricul- 
ture ; while it has an advantage not possessed bj Natal, of an immense forsst 
of timber, extending in some places to within two or three milea of the sea 
coast. 

*' 43. It would be an ad?antageous field for directing a position of the emigration of 
the Unitod Kingdom to, particularly as no pro-occupation of it by the Whites 
has taken place to cmbarras the quMtion of land daims. 

" 44. Should Her Majesty's Government decide upon directing Bmigration thither, 
I would suggest that the enrolment of all tho male adults for purposes of de- 
fence ho inaisted upon as an indespensible condition, difliculties seem to have 
arisen in the way of establishing a militia in the Cape Colony or here, but such 
a force should exist. 

*' 45. WiUi tho present war raging on the Frontier and Eastern district of the Ci^e 
Colony, it would be premature to speenlate upon the reduction of troops on 
the immediate frontier, that might be efleciod should this scheme be brought 
into operation, this can only be decided when the rebellion shall have been 
oflectually suppressed. 

4G. A small steamer visiting at short interfals the different ports on the coast* as fiv 
as Port Natal for the purpose of conveying supplies and mail*, would be a great 
advantage, because it would be a sure and speedy transit of inteDigeDce to the 
scat of the supreme government, independent of the contingencies towhSdi 
land conveyance in this country b liable ; the advantage to trade would alio 
be mate ri al. 

47. Tho expense of such a plan is perhaps the greatest difficulty to be enoounterod, 
and while I must admit it will be very great, I do not think it can be com- 
pared with the immense amount of treasure it has become necessary to expend 
in the prosecution of theso frequent Kafir won; as I have abeady %tated, I 
believe no whoe frontier policy, be it what it may, will or con prevent the oo- 
curronoe of these wars, some such comprdiensi?e plan as I have sketdied, is 
necessary, and its adoption would, I conceive, be an actual saving in ex- 
penditure, in the course of a few years, while it would open a freah ami desfara- 
Dle field for Emigration, and consolidate British power and infiuenee in Sooth 
Africa. 

« 48. Eventually the natives themselves should be made to contribute towards it; 
some time would elapse before any direct taxation would be brought to bear 
upon the indivkluals of tribes, but the chiefs might soon be made to pay an 
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anniial tribute in cattle or sucli other produce as might be ayulable, on a prin- 
ciple similar to that mentioned in the 9Ui and 10th paragraphs of the Bight 
Honorable the Secretary of State's despatch to his Bxcollency the Governor 
of the Capo, dated 80th November, 1849, No. 400. The amount of the levy 
most of oourso be proportioned to tiie numbers and chrcumstances of eadi tribe. 

*' 49. In my ennmeratton of tho advantages which I will attach to the phm 1 have 
thus imporfectly sketched, I have been anxious to avoid the qppeamnoe even 
of special pleading or high coloring. I have tbaught mudli of our position in 
South Africa as a government and while I cannot help feeling great regret 
that tho scheme submitted nearly five years ago, by the CommisSoners, has 
not beun adopted, and under present circumstances I fear cannot be adopted 
with any likelihood of success. I have also been impressed^lrith the nebessifty 
of considering some other that might with safety be substituted for it. The 
present Kafir war, and the evident sympathy of color Uiat exists among the 
bhick nations, have contributed to render tho question of much greater impor- 
tance than at first sight it assumed, and suggests the idea, that as the interests 
of Natal and the Capo Colony are one in thk respect, so also must the measures 
necessary to restrain the colored population, and conduce to the general safety, 
be comprehensive and uniform, and I trust I may not be considered as pre- 
sumptuous in thus offering tho result of my reflections for the serious oonsider- 
atbn, which tho subject of them appears to me to demand. 

*' 50. I am aware His Honor the Lieutenant Governor may not feel at KberW or 
inclined to adopt or discuss any part of the plan 1 have proposed, I have 
therefore to request he will be pleased to forward this communication through 
His Excellency Sir Harry Smith, to the Right Honorable the Secretary to 
State for the colonies. 

I have the honor to be, Sir, 

Your most obodient servant, 

(Signed) T. SHBPSTONE, Diplomatic Agent 

55. You have slated that the natives would be moved beyond 
the Umcomas without any difficulty ? — Yes, under certain provi- 
sions, such as those named in the beginning of the letter I have 
just read. 

56. Wliat reason have you for thinking so? — My general 
knowledge of them. 

57. But supposing they refused, how would you enforce their 
removal? — I have proposed that the whole plan of the government 
should be explained to them, and also that they should be informed 
that the government have a parental regard for them. I may also 
state as a ground for my belief that the thinking portion of the 
Kafirs believe that they will not be able to retain their present 
position with regard to the whites for a period. 

58. But supposing you fail to convince them of the advantage, 
would you enforce their removal ? — I cannot contemplate such a 
contingency, when I know that the thinking men amongst them 
are anxiously looking for some permanent provision to be made 
for them. 

59. But lam anxious to know, as a measure of policy, whether 
if they refused you would enforce them ? — 1 would not enforce them. 

00. Supposing you partially succeed in convincing the E[afirs 
that their removal would tend to their advantage, what would you 
do with those you failed to convince ? — 1 would give' them time to 
consider of it, 1 do not think 1 would adopt this melt^'ure in the 
shape of an order. 

01. Then do 1 underctand that you would do it as a proposal ? — 
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1 would explain to them the views of the government in regard to 
them. 

62. Seeing that the Kafirs have had certain locations assigned to 
them, and that they have in some instances been removed to them, 
and that in somo instances that was done nnwillingly, and in one 
instance with some show of resSstancOi why do you contemplate 
greater succesqiin this instance than you ezperiencedin the other ? — 
Because they see no certainty in the present land appropriations 
for them. They also feel the iQConvenience of their position in 
the different locations. 

63. DonH you think it wauld be a breach of faith now to remove 
them from the locations, after their having been told that govern- 
ment had assigned them those locations ?~I think it would be a 
breach of faith if dope for the convenience of the government only. 

64. Then you don't apprehend that having onco broken our 
faith with them they would regard this second act with much 
suspicipn ?— Some of them probably might, but the circumstances 
under which they would be placed would be different. 

65. Do you think then that their feelings towards the government, 
even if they did go, would be ihvorable or otherwise ?— -I think they 
have failed to perceive io the government the parental regcurd which 
they had anticipated. 

66. Would not that feeling be increased by an obvious breach of 
faith on the part of the government ?-^I do not admit that it would 
be an obvious breach of riuth. 1 have no doubt that in the minds 
of many, a great deal of suspicion would exist as to the permanency 
of even this provision. The natives themselves perceive that cir* 
cumstances have altered since they were placed m the locations, 
and they fed that they cannot long maintain with safety to tbem<- 
selves Uie position they occupy with regard to the whites; they 
therefore naturally look to the government to extricate them from a 
difficulty unforseen by them^ and brought about since Uie estrb- 
lishment of locations. 

67. Have you calculated, supposing you got them there, how 
yoi| would keep them there J^-^l would station 3 pr 4 magistrates 
along the 'BLxyet Umcomas, who should regulate the ingress and 
egress of the Kafirs. 

68. Can you inform us of the length of the line oJ( boundary 
from the Drankensberg mountains along the Uqncomas to the sea i 
-^AboQt 100 miles. 

9, Do you think 3 or 4 magistrates on that line could regulate 
the intercourse ? — If corresponding provisions were made in this 
District 

70. What provision would you make ?— Eveiy native entering 
this District from the Umcomas must be provided with a pass, and 
if fpuqd without a pass might be apprehended if such a step were 
found uepeA^ryf 

71. Would you station any military posts there ? — No. 1 would 
only have two military posts, one in the middle of the location and 
the other pntbe bapks of the Umcomas. 
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72. Would these bo Infantry or Cavalry? — Half Infantry and 
half Cavalry^ of course European troops. 

73. What do you Estimate the expense of Barracks^ Stabling, 
&c.y would be ? — 1 bavo made no calculations on this head^ 

74. Would von propose this expense to be borne by this Go- 
vernment 7— Not by this Government. 

75. Doyouthinlitwould cost mor6 than £5fi00 i — 1 should 
think it would. 

76. As the English government would not assist us in the pro- 
position of the former Commission, do you think it likely they 
would do so in this case ? — I think it more likely. 

77. Would you conceive that this settlement beyond the Urn- 
comas would look to this government for protection or not? — De- 
cidedly. But I dont suppose it possible that they could be at*« 
tacked, having an English settlement on each side of them. 

78. Then you think it impossible for Panda to attack that set- 
tlement?- — ^Except be came tnrough]this colony or the Sovereign- 
ty he could not. 

79. Would you move the natives without having the Britisk 
colony on the other side of them, or the line of posts ?-— No. 

80. Then your plan cannot be partially adopted ?— -As at pre- 
sent advised, I would not have my plan carried out without tho 
lino of posts. 

81. llien supposing the British Crown wiU not establish a 
British colony at tho situation pointed out in your letter, what 
would you do with the natives in this District? — The only other 
alternative mentioned by me in my letter to the Secretary to Go- 
vernment, is the establishment of the control recommended by the 
Commissioners in 1847. 

82. Would you draw any distinction between aboriginal and 
non-aboriginal, or do you think it possible now to draw that line ? 
— I think practically it would be impossible. 

83. You have heard the process proposed by Mr. Cloete on that 
head ; could it be carried out? — I think it could not. 

84. Areyou not aware, Mr. S., that already a proposal has been 
made to move our natives beyond the colonial boundary, which 
has been submitted (o the Secretary of State ? — I am aware. I 
will read Lord Grey's despatch of SOth Nov., 1889, No. 400, page 
198 and 199, Blue Book 1850, paragraphs 23 and 24 :— 

" 23. One of the profXMals made, in order apparenUy to meet these difficoltics, is 
to establish a vorj limited' nnmber of locations with a redaoed territory for 
each, and to rcmovo the rest of the natiTes beyond the colonial bonodary, slill 
maintaining a control over them in the event of the diief, Fako, gi? ing his 
consent to their settling on lands daimed by him. I cannot sanction a pro- 
posal to which there are so many objections. I am of opinion that permanent 
locations of sufficient extent should be established within the colony ; and« 
tho^ in selecting Uie sites of t^eee locations, soffident interrals should be 
\ett between eaoi of them for the spread of whito settlements; each European 
emigrant would thus haveitinpowv to draw supplies of labour from the 
location in his more immediate proximity. I conceive that it would be no 
objection to this mode of proceeding, that it would be difficult or impossible 
to assign to tho natives such locations of an extent sufficient for their support 
as a pastiol people, or at least as a people dq>endiog muuly for support on 
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xtuM flocks and herds. I r«g»rd it, on the oontiary^ as dosinble thai these 
people ahoidd he pUoed in obcamstanoes in which thoj should find rogular in- 
dustry neoosaary nir their sn b aistcnce* 
^24. I am awaw thai in these latter recommendations, I am ^ffiaring from yourself 
and ftom some of tihe local anthortiesat Natal; but if the polky of isolating 
the natives shonld be adopted, it would, toomobablyend, sooner or later, in 
their expulsion or eztormniation, when the Eoropean inhabitants shonld in- 
eroase in nombers so asrequfare additional space. No GoTomment woold be 
sifonff enonch to save than firom this fiste. And the experience of North 
America and Australia shows what is the result of cndeaveuring thus to isolate 
the baibarous tribes ocenpying lands which are to be settled by drilised men, 
while the opposite poUqf pursued by the Gknremmont of «Now Zaoland, liolds 
out the hope si least of a result more consonant with feelings of humanity. 
The separation of the rams Is no doubt the poficT which, in the first iostanoo, 
presents the fewest difficulties and dangers, but it is necessary to look to the 
ultimate conaeqneBoes of what is donew 

85. Mr. Shepstone, are you not aware that so far back as 1846} 
the home gov emment informed the government here that they had 
had serious opinions of giving up the country altogether, but that 
the civilization and improvement of this part of Africa were the 
main objects which induced them to retain it f — I am. I will 
read Despatch No. 3, dated 4th Dec, 1846, from Earl Grey to 
Sir Henry Pottinger, page 03, Blue Book :— 
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I have ha4 before me the despatches of your predecessor relating to the affidrs of 
of Nat^ of the nombers and dates mentioned in the maigin. By these des- 
patches various questions of greet importance, and, at the same tioM, of great 
difllcttliy, are bronight under my consideration, of which the first, and that which 
is necessarily preliminary to every other, is wheUier it Iseipedient that this de- 
pency of your government should continue to be retaiiied as a Britisfa colony. 
There are not wanting reasons which mi^tseem to justify the oonduion that 
it ought not to be so :— the smallneas of its European population— its ditlanffe 
fipom the Cape colony— • the demand whidi, if it is to be retained, it must becoc- 
pected to ooosmon upon the resouroes, and more especially upon the mlUtsry 
resources of the empire, are all grounds upon whidi its abandooment mi^t 
with much apparent force be recoomiended; but, on the other hand, the ob- 
jeotions to sudi a measure pointed out by. the Lieutenant Governor, in hiadss- 
natcfa to Sir P. ICaiUand, of the 27th of April last, are stiU stronger, sod must 
I think be rpgarded as conclusive. 

" I cannot doubt that Mr. West is right in anticipating tiiat the withdrawal of Bri- 
tish authority firom Natal would be followed by the speedy destradton of a 
largo part of the papulation which hsa taken shdfcer under the protection It 
aflbfds ; that the country would be re-occupied by the Boers, who would expel 
the greater part of the native inhabitants, and subjugate the remainder; and 
and that thoir being allowed to do 8o» and the final abandonment by the British 
Government, of the attempt to maintain its anthmtty in this District, vroidd 
greatiy wealran that authority even in the Capo colony, and enoovage the 
Dutch population which still remains within its boundaries, to foBow the ex- 
ample of thoir countrymen, and emigrate, for the purpose of relieving them- 
selves firom a controul whidi is irksome to them. 

" These are consequences no less sure to fcSkm from hie adoption of the course 1 
have been considering, than they are eamcstiy to be deprecated ; nor eould I 
without the greatest reluctance, abandon the hope which the communif iions 
from Natal appear to me to justify, that this settlement may be the centre of 
whence the blessings of civilisation and Christianity, may bo eztonrively diflined 
amongst the numorous but barbarous population of soulh-eastom Afirica. Tho 
account given by tho Diplomatic Agent of the state of fedUng even now pre- 
valent amongst these tribes, as to ttie value of British protection, and the ad- 
vantages of living under British authority, is meet remarkable, and justifies the 
opinion which in forwaiding this acoount tho Lieutenant Governor states to be 
entertained by (ho missionaries and other pa sons who take an intcrost in the 
trcUaro of the natives, " that is measures ean be adopted for their controul and 
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Iproto^n under the gavernmeiit/ they will n^idly advance in dvilization, and 
U^ imprarenunit will exerdra fm importaAt and beneficial influence to agreaft 
datanoe in the interior of Afi:^" The dviU^tion anfl iipprovement of the 
inhabitanta of thia port of Afri^ are, then, the main obje<^ to wMdi I look 
from the maintenance of thia colony. No doubt, if th^ae can be attained, other 
. a^'vantagea will fpUow ip their Mn ; a population already conaiderable in nnm- 
bera inluibiting (if I may predit the aoconnta before ine^ya region of the earths 
among the ridieat that a^e known in natural reeourcea, jCapnot become dvUized 
' and indnatiioua Biitiah aubjects without fulding to the ptrenffth aiid greatneeao 
the empire, apd creating tk' new field for commercial enterpnae, and a new de« 
mand fpr onr mannfa<;tiirei. Still it ifi mainly for the benefit of the native in- 
l^abitanta of Africa, that thia colony ia to be maint^n^i fm4 therefore it ia on- 
ly joit to requii^ that no part Of tlie cost of aupporfing \t for which they can be 
^a^e fo provide, -should be -thrown upon thia country^ ll^or do 1 i^nik it im- 
possible t|iat the cobny of Ni|tal ma^ be ao managed as to 'prevent it from 
bringing any oondderable or permanent diai|^ upon the British, revenue. 

• 

In 1849 the Secretary of Stat^ writes :r-^ 

*'4. When I was called upon in 1846, to depide whether it wpB ezp^ent to 
retain Natal as a British colony, .latated my oonvictbn that Uie wi^hdrawl of 
Britiah authority from the diatrict would bo followed by the speedy 4ea|3iiction 
of the black pop)ilation which haid taken ahelter there ; whue, on the other 
hand by taking proper moesurea fo^ their cpntroland protection under the 
Ggvemment tiiey might rapidiy advance in dvilization, and thebr improve- 
ment would exerdae an important and beneficial influence to a .great distanoa 
in the interior of Africa. 

80. Under these circumstances would jou recommend the re- 
moval of any of thiS natives' out of the District?— The despatches 
reckoned upon contingencies which have never happened. 

87* How would you introduce recommendations made by the 
Commission in 1847 ? — If it were decided that those recommend- 
aiion's were to be instituted nevertheless I virould do all in my 
power to forward them. 

1^88. Could they now be introduced ? — So far as the appoint* 
ment of the officers is concerned, they could be introduced, but if 
would not bo with the same prospect of success as in 1847. 

89. To what to you ascribe the difficulty of obtaining labor ?— - 
I cannot ascribe any particular cause ; many causes operate. 

90. Do you thinK that the extent of thp present locations, and 
the comparative ease with which the Kafirs can therefore support 
themselves, is amongst the causes ? — I think • the facility with 
which they can raise the means of supporting themselves is 
among the causes. 

91. Dont you think the present locations might be reduced in 
size ? — I think it would bo a very dangerous experiment. 

92. Why ? — For the causes which I have noticed in my letter 
of 9th December, 185i. It would cause a considerable degree of 
irritation. 

93. Dont you think that if the Kafir tax were increased from 7s. 
to 21s*' the Kafii's would abandon the District without our inter- 
ference ? — ^^Yes. 

94. Is tliat therefore the safest course ? — Certainly not. 

96. Why ? — Because they could only go to the south of this 
District, where they would become a formidable and a hostile 
power. 

T. 
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96. But you hare already said that their feeling woald not be 

veQT fayorable were tbey removed to the Umcomaa?— I think my 

"former, answer had reference to the snspicion that would attach as 

to tbepermanency of the provision, and not to their entertaining 

axiy hpstile feeling. 

V 97s Aie you not aware that there is migration going on from the 
District at this moment ?— I am aware there is. 
^' 98; What do yon consider has produced that ? — I think it arises 
fro.ps.t^i^^ general feeling of uncertainty as regards their position in 
. thiSoPistrict, and to avoid the payment of the taxes. 

99.> Do you think the system, as now in force, and as it has 

hfi^iiil\ force since we came, can be continued with any degree 

/pffSiiff^j to the country 7—1 think the want of any uniform system, 

aa hAS. been the case, has a dangerous effect on the safety of 

the country. 

100. Have you any idea of the number of natives that have aU 
ready-migrated ? — ^I have not 

101. Do ^ou know what will become of the frontier Kafirs after 
ih^ar^ dnven over the Eei?— I presume they would still be 

;'fKQntier. Kafirs on the Kei border. 

^ 102. Would not that have some effect upon us ?— The nearer 

th^;^ ^Mie to us of course the greater the effect upon us. 

103. Have you any idea of the distance between the Kei and 

. thfM Umzimvubu ? — About 150 miles. 

By Mr Scheepers. 104. Do you know the country between the 

F.sh itii-^r and Graham's Town ?— Yes. 
viOd^'^lf the government, after the war is finished, should grant 
'u large 'location to the frontier Kafirs in the neighbourhood of 

Graham's Town, what would the Graham's Town people say P'^I 

really cannot sav. 
« aW- Would they be satisfied T — Certainly not 

I • lOT. If the government here place large locations near the resi* 

dencoiBidf the white population why should we be satisfied? — I 

dont'4iiiderstand the question. 
By (Mr. Labuscagne. 108. Have you experienced since your 

arrival An this colony that the Kafirs have advanced greatly in ciril- 
i.i^ationf— No. 
•iji .^ Mr. Bpies. 109. Do you think that the Kafirs, left as they 

arenow^: will advance more in civilization and Christianity than if 

placed under magistrates and missionaries ? — Certainly not. 
• > I' 110. "Are you not also convinced that where the exertion has 

been most used the greatest disasters have arisen? — ^lamnotsuf- 
I ^fi^eptiy acquainted with the missions on the frontier, and in the 
I . colony,' to be able to answer this question generally. With regard 

to that section where 1 am more acquainted, those native tribes now 

acting as allies are under the iuduence of missionaries. 

. 1 111. Dont you think that it is from a humane feeling that 

the English government shew more leniency to the blacluthan 

to the poor white christians?' — I think that in some instances 

this feeling has been carried too far. 
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112. Dont you think that through this a great many evils 
lave occurred, and will occur to the colony ?•*! have already said 
that the evils have occurred by the want of proper control being 
instituted at a proper time. 

113. Do you think that any savage as long as he is not brought 
under a civilized law can be made a christian of? — I think a 
man can be christian under any law. 

114. But can he be a christian before he is subject to moral 
law ?— Certainly not 

115. Dont you think then it is necessaxpr to subject Kim to this 
law before you attempt to make him a chnstian? — I think it im- 
possible for a man to be a christian unless he is a moral man. 

116. Dont you think then that it is hard that a government 
should give to savages a greater protection than to those who are 
christians? — If such were the case I should think so. 

1 17. The same advantage which the white man enjoys, the Kafir 
also enjoys, but dont you think that the emigrant boer is jealous of 
these advantages ?— I have no reason for saying so. 

118. Doyouthinli, or do you not think that the farmers areas 
anxious as others to see the Kafirs brought to Christianity ? — I 
have no doubt they are. 

119. Do you think that the Elafirs when christianized will not 
be respected ? — I believe they would be respected. 

By Captain Sfruben. 120. Do you not think that the views of 
the home government, since the commencement of he war, and 
within the past few vears, have considerably changed, and particu- 
larly with regard to this colony ? — With regard to the Kafirs of the 
frontier certainly. 

121. Dontyou think that as the frontier colony is so near that 
the same opinion adopted with respect to the Kafirs there, will be 
adopted as to the Kafirs here? — To a very great extent. 

122. Has the improvement in the natives, contemplated by Earl 
Grey, for which he would hold the colony, taken place ?-»«No. 

123* Are you are aware if that fact has ever been fullv and pro- 
perly represented to the home government 7—1 believe tnc letters I 
have read to-day have been transmitted, and they would show that 
that improvement has not taken place. 

1S4. Do you not think that the war of extermination which has 
now been procltdmed on the frontiers, is the result of over leniency 
to the Kanrs i — I think that the vacilating policy which has been 
observed by the British government towards these frontier Kafirs 
has, together with the propensity to cattle stealing, had much to do 
in bringing about the different Kafir wars* 

By the President. 125. Was the 28th section of the Royal In- 
structions communicated to the natives in this country ? — My im- 
pression is, this was not specially proclaimed to the Kafirs. 

THEO. SHEPSTONE. 
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PART II. 



NATIVE COMMISSION. 
SEVENTH MEETING. 

Wednesday t 24^« November, 1852. 
Present. 

The Hon. W. Harding, Esq., President. 
The Hon. John Bird, Esq. 
Caspar Labuscagne, Esq. 
Theanis Nel, Esq. 
Theophilus Shepstone, Esq. 
John Moreland, Esq. 
J. N. Boshof, Esq. 
W. Macfarlane, Esq. 
F. Scheepers, Esq. 
The minutes of the previous meeting were read and confirmed. 
Mr. Moreland enquired of the Secretary why an official copy of 
the evidence already given has not been printed, and a copy placed 
in the hands of each Commissioner before this sitting, and why it 
should appear in the Independent before the issue of the Oovem* 
meni Gazette ? One great object of the Commission in refiising 
Mr. Buchanan*8 application, being to avoid the reports appearing in 
a local newspaper before bemg.published officially. 

The Secretary explained that he had made repeated applications 
to the printer for the supplement to the Gazette of tfie 9th of 
November, which, up to this time, has not been fully completed. 
Copies, as far as complete, have been laid upon the table. 

The President moved that the official evidence shall not be 
printed in any other newspaper undl it has been published in the 
Government Gazette, unless in cases where the notes of the evi- 
dence are taken by, and on behalf, of the editors of the newspapers 
themselves. 

Seconded by Mr. Bird, and carried unanimously. 
Moved by the President, and resolved — 
That the Secretary be instructed to ascertain from the printer 
whether the evidence can be printed with greater expedition than 
has hitherto been used. 
Mr. Shepstone proposed, a» an addiUon to the list of persons to 

be examined — 

The Rev. Alden Grout, and 
The Rev. Louis Grout. 
Mr. Moreland proposed for examination, 

The Rev. J. Davis. 



Mr. Moreland proposed giving previous notice to parties who are 
to be examined. 

Resolved— That this point stand over for decision at the close of 
the present sitting of the Commission. 

1 ne President put to the meeting whether it is expedient to 
hold sittings at D'Urban for examination of witnesses ; and if bo« 
whether all the members of the Commission, or part of them, go 
thither, as the Instructions give power to the Commission to ap- 
point Sub-Committees from umongst their number, and moved — 

That a Sub-Committe be appointed to sit at D'Urban. 

Seconded bv Mr. Bird. ' 

Resolved—- That a decision be ^ven on this point at the close of 
the present sittings. 

Mr. Shepstone proposed that he be furnished with the qoaitiona 
which are to be asked him, some time previous to his examination, 
as the Commission is formed to elicit truth and deliberate opinion, 
and as he finds it impossible to answer questions of such great im- 
portance at the moment. 

The President put the question, and remarked, that he preferred 
questions and answers being given at the time. 

AifM. Noes. 

Mr. Sphepstone, Mr. Boshof, 
Bird, Labuscagne, 

Mac&rlane, Nel, 

Moreland. The President 

The President proposed proceeding with the examination of Mr. 
J. N. Boshof, one of the members of the Commission. 

Mr. Bird objected. He would rather examine gentlemen firom 
the. country, whoFse evidence is important, and who happen to be 
just now present He proposed to examine Mr. J. F. Vaa 
Staden. 

Seconded by Mr. Mac&rlane. 

The Presidents proposition was put— 

Ayes* Noes. 

Mr. Nel, Mr. Bird, 

Shepstone, * Macfarlane, 

The President Boshof, 

Labuscagne, 
Moreland. 

Amendment carried by a majority of two. 

Mr. Van Staden's examination commenced and concluded. 

Mr. J. N* Boshofs examination commenced and concluded. 

The President moved that Mr. C. Preller be examined to-monow 
morning. 

Carried unanimously. 

Meeting adjourned at half- past five o'clock until to morroir 
(Thursday), at nine o'clock. 

(Signed) EDMUND TATHAM, Secretary. 



Jacobus Frederik van Sladen, called in^ and examined. 

Bv the PreHdeni (Mr. Harding). 1. Where do you live ? — On 
the banks of the Tugela. 

S. When did you come to this country? — In I84I> and I have 
been here ever since. 

8. Were there any natives in this country when you came here 
in 1841 1 — There were a few kraals, some at the Zwaart Kop, some 
at Moot River, others near Pretorius^s farm, and others near Mr. 
Potgieter^s farm, under Jomahashe. 

4i. Howmany were there, do you think, in the colony when you 
came? — I did not go about the country much, but, from what 1 
know, I should^say there were about 3,000 or 4,000 natives. 

5. How many do you think there are now ? — I think more than 
100,000. 

' 6. What has caused this increase ? — I think that the cause of 
this increase has been that the natives in adjoining countries have 
found here an opening for their protection. 

7. Was there any other cause ? — I cannot say ; but from what I 
have heard from blacks and wiiites, the Zulus have never conquered 
any country without first filling it up with deserters from themselves. 

8. Can you name any country in which the Zulus have thus 
acted ? — ^The country in which they now reside, and which be- 
longed formerly partly to the Umtetwa tribe, they subjugated in 
that manner. 

9. Where did the Zulus live when they did this ? — As far as I 
know they lived under the Drakensberg, to the north. They were 
then small in number. 

10. Were the Umtetwas a small nation ? — They were then, and 
are even now, a large nation. 

11. Is there any way of preventing the accession of natives to 
tliis colony ? — ^The only way of preventing the Zulus coming into 
this country, would be a chain of posts along the Tugela. 

12. How many posts ? — I think that eight or ten such Posts be- 
tween the mouth of the Tugela, and the sources of the Umzin- 
jad, would be sufficient 

13. What is the distance between the mouth of the Tugela and 
the spot from which the Umzinyati issues from the Drakensberg | 
— I think the distance firom the Tugela to where it is joined by the 
Umzinyati, is about sixteen hours on horseback. I am not ac- 
q|uainted with the distance fi'om th^t point to where the Umzinyati 
fises in the Drakensberg. 

14. How many men would you have at each Post ? and should 
they be white or black ? mounted or on foot ?— I would have 50 
mounted white men at each Post. 

15. Is not the country on both sides the Tugela very rugged and 
bushy? — On this side it is very rugged and bushy, mere so than on 
the other. 

16. Where would you have the Posts f-— I would have the first 
Post at the mouth of the Tugela ; amd the second at the place of 



Hans de Lange, which is a distance of about four hours on horse- 
back. There are several places between these through which re- 
fugees could cross. 

17. Would you propose that the men should patrol day and 
night between these Posts ? — Yes. Otherwise the boundary could 
not be protected. 

18. Would you adopt such a method with the whole ehain of 
Posts ? — I would. 

19. Could you convey provisions and rations from Pietermaritz- 
burg or D*Urban to all these Posts ? — Easily. 

20. Have you any idea what the whole expense of such a plan 
would be ? — I cannot form any opinion upon the subject. 

21. Can you form any opinion as to what the transport of wagons, 
&c., would cost ? — I cannot say. 

2a. Have you been to the Bay of Natal lately ?— No. 

23. Do you know what it costs yearly to supply the troops at 
Fort Napier from the Bay ? — I do not. 

24. Can you propose any other plan of preventing refugees from 
entering ? — I know of no other plan than that suggested. 

25. Do you know anything of the Kafir laws ? — Not much. 

26. You are aware that certan locations have been formed ?-*I 
do not know. 

27. Would you continue the Kafirs living as they are now ? — I 
would not. 

28. Why ? — Because it is the nature of the Kafirs to give refuge 
to refugees, and other deserters; and ako because they are so 
mixed up with the white population, that if they were to rise we 
could not escape. I cannot give any other reason without time to 
consider. I wish to think of it till to-morrow. 

29. What would you do with the natives, if yon did not con- 
tinue their position as at present ? — I would move some over the 
Umzimkulu, and others over the Tugela. 

30. How would you move them ? — I would move them by de- 
grees, in small bodies, so as to diminish their numbers. 

31. Where would you commence? — At Mr. Grout's station. 

82. What would you tell the natives ? — I would tell them that 
they were moved because they were unwilling to work for the inha- 
bitanto, and also because they were unwilling to nay their taxes. 

SS. Supposing they said they would not go i — ^Then we have 
not the power to force them. 

34. Such being the case, would you still advise their bemg re- 
moved ? — I would not interfere with them, so long as I bad no 
power to enforce them. 

35. Do you consider it would be right that the Government should 
remove the Kafirs from locations which have been assigned to them, 
seeiuff that you think they will not work or pay tax ! — I think they 
would be justified, by the fact that no black nations have remained 
peaceable hitherto, while continuing to live among the white popu- 
lation. 

36. Would you explain Uiis to them f — Yes, I would do so. , 



By Mr. Macfarlane. 37. Are the Kafir wives the purchased 
slaves of their husbands ? — They are. 

38. Do you think polygamy amongst the Kafirs should be pro- 
hibited by law ?— They would become more serviceable and civi* 
lized* 

By Mr, Moreland. S9. Where are the Umtetwas now living ? — 
They are now living together with the Zulus as one nation. 

40. Do you consider that the Zulus now coming into the colony 
are doing^o preparatory to an inroad by that nation, and that the 
Zulus living here would, in such an event, join them ? — I believe 
that) if Panda invaded this colony, a great portion of the Zulus 
here would join him. 

41. What is your reason for thinking so? — In the first place, 
they regard Panda as their Kin? ; and in the second, if they did 
not find protection by the English, they would join him to have his 
protection. 

42. What class of Kafirs would you move bevond the Umzim* 
kulu, and what class beyond theTugela? — I would send those firom 
the Zulu country back to Panda, and the others beyond the Umzim- 
kulu. 

By the President (Mr. Harding.) 43. Should we get laborers 
if the Kafirs were driven out ?— •Many would prefer living with us 
to returning. The reason they do not prefer this now, is because 
they are richer than ourselves. 

44. What would become of the people you drove back to Panda ? 
What would Panda do to them ? — I do not think Panda would kill 
them all, although he could do so by his law. 

J. F. VAN ST ADEN. 



Jacobus Nicolaas Boskof, one of the members of the Commis- 
sion, was called on, and examined. 

By the President (Mr. Harding.) 1. Are you Registrar of the 
District Court ? — I am. 

2. How long have you been in this colony ? — I came to reside 
here in the month of November, 1840, but I was here two years 
before on a visit. 

8. Were you a member of the Volksraad ? — I was a member, 
and for some time Landroost 

4. Can you inform the Commission of the number of natives who 
were here when you first came? — When 1 came in June, 1838, I 
saw a few huts on the Zwart Kop, and some huts from the Umlaas 
near the mouth, to the Bay. But I heard at the time that the 
number of natives was computed at 3,000. 

5. You did not then visit the whole of the District ? — I did 
not« 

6. Did you see any greater number of natives when you came in 
1840 ! — Many more, generally dispersed over the country. 

7. Can you form any opinion of their number then?— No. I 
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only heard that tht7 had considerably increased, by refugeeii from 
tlie Zulu country in great numbers. 

8. Did the Volksraad adopt any means to prevent the refugees 
from coming in t 

** There is no doubt that the Native Location system has been the 
cause of serious inconveniences and difficulties to the whitepopulation 
in this District, and will tend to far more serious difficulties : atid 
unless a remedy be speedily found, and carried out, it is not at all 
unlikely that the evacuation of this country by Europeans will, 
ultimately, be the result. 

** This system has been commenced by the natives themselves, fled 
from the tyrannical rule of the Zulu King, and their great Chiefs ; 
they have sought for, and found, safety and protection amongst the 
European settlers in the territories of Natal, ever since the year 
1839 — ^located themselves principally in those parts of the country 
which, by their natural positions, are best adapted to affiird shelter, 
or to be defended against any sudden attack from an enemy. 

" When these numbers of natives were accumulating very fiut, those 
who hsd, or pretended to have, any cl^um to hereditary chieftidiiship, 
soon set up some authority, and the natives, accustomed to % soon 
became their willing subjects* 

'' The Volksraad, and the Dutch people, saw what such m state of 
things would 1^ to, and since the commencement of the year 1840, 
hardly a session of the Volksraad was allowed to pass without 
mooting this subject, and urging that this evil should be counteracted 
in an effectual maniier, before the tribes should become so numerous 
that insurmountable obstacles would present themselvee. 

" It was proposed that wherever such settlements of the nsttives be 
found, these should be broken up, and excepting such as might be 
willing to live scattered amongst the whites, in parties of not more 
than five families to each occupied farm, and such as would find 
service, all the rest diould be diiWed to proceed to the open and 
unoccupied country over the Umzimkulu, or return to tne Zulu 
country whence Uiey had come ; and that, if need be, they should 
be compeUed to it by force. 

''These proposals were generally approved of, and resolved upon, by 
the Road; but th«r Cmnmandants, who were the officers to give 
effect to these measures, were, at first, the most tardy to move in it; 
because they derived some profit from the labor, and even prodootaons, 
of the natives. They generally found some excuse or other for delay, 
until at liwt, alarmed themselves by the rapid increase of the natives^ 
they began seriously to oontempUte the execution of the order of 
the Rtt^ when the British troops arrived in 184S; and, for eome 
time, the thing was not thought of, as being then utteriy impractl* 
cable. When, in September, 1843, the VoUcsraad submiltad to tiia 
HonoraUe, the then Commissioner Cloete, in a letter or memorial, 
a string of suggestions as to their future government, au refer enee 
to the natives was studiou^ avoided, psrtly on aooonnt of the sup- 
posed prejudices of Uie British nation, and Uovemment, in fimsr of 
the blacks, and against the colonists, the latter being always looked 
upon as cruel oppressors, and the former as the unoffimding op- 
pressed. For thu reason the Volksraad thought thai if they then 
submitted that quesUon to the Home Government, they would 
neeesarily have to go into lengthy detail, for whidi ther« was tlMii 
neither tame nor opportunity. Further, they oonsidered ttai 
quesdoQ so undent as to require the immediate attention of the Local 
Government, and, therefore, they at once, in a separate docoseBl, 
brought it under the notice of Her Majesty's ConmiSBioiier, pr»- 
ponog the immediate removal of the naiires. They abo ieaiQ«sd in 



manner—' If we obtidn an elective representative government^ 
as we cannot have any doubt we shall^ from the promises held out 
to us on the nart dT Her Majesty's Government^ the question of 
the final settlement and government of the natives^ may then be 
maturely considered^ and if we obtain no such representation^ it will 
be in vain to expect anything beneficial to the interests of the Dis- 
trict, particularly as regards the black population.' 
"There the matter rested, and thou^, trom that time, the Zulu 
refugees literally poured into the i>iBtrict, they were allowed to 
locate themselves where they liked. Chiefs sprang up in every 
direction, and some of them became very powerfuL I^ications dan- 
genmsly extensive were granted to them, and, in some instances, 
most inconveniently situated as respects thecolonists. These locations, 
instead of being reduced, were extended from time to time. Native 
laws and habits, some most repugnant to the feelings of a civilised 
man, not to say a Christian, not only winked at, but approved of 
and established, so that, at the present time, we have actually two 
separate Governments existing m this District, and a state of things 
brought about, which seems at last to have opened the eyes of our 
authorities; but as the natives have now become verjr numerous, and 
will now set up claims to rights and priviliges, which, five or six 
years ago, they would not have thought of, and have thus become 
£ur more difficult to deal with, anv effectual remedy that may even 
at this 11th hour be proposed, will require not only greater power 
and expense to be enforced, but a great deal o caution and 
good management to effect it without serious disturbance and 
Uoodahed. 
'* The question has, therefore, occurred to me — ^What can now be 
done, under the present state of things, to produce a beneficial 
result, and to secure what, in my opinion, are tne main points to be 
considered, viz. : — 
' 1. Peace and security within the District, and 
'8. The moral improvement of the natives. Establish these, and 
the rest will follow as a matter of course, even labor may then 
be, and I have no hesitation in saying will then be, found abun- 
dantly, without resorting to compulsion.' 
*' 1 Under tne first head of peace and security— 

'A. I venture to say, tnat I think this is not likely now to be ob* 
tained by a general removal of the natives from the locations, 
extensive as some of them are, nor even of reducing all of them, 
which I think impracticable ; and I think that the faith dT our 
Government is too far pledged, to resort to such sweeping 
measures without caase given on the part of the natives. 
' B* Because I think that removing the natives in such masses all 
to one side on, or beyond, our borders against their will (if we 
could effect it)« is likely to become more dangerous to this Dis- 
trict than leaving them in the locations : provided a system be 
^ resorted to for their rule and management, far different to that 
hitherto observed. 
' C. Because I think several of these locations cannot, and will 
not, perhaps, for the next half century, be occupied by white 
men ; ana, consequently, be either soon fiUea up again hy 
fresh refugees, or become the resort of bands of robbers and 
Tambonds. 
' D. Because I think tbst some of these locations are so situated 
that, under a good government, they may be made of very inifk 
portant service as a protection of our borders. 
' But to obtain this end I think it desirable— 
' E. That no daim to any chieftainship, by rii*ht of family connection 
or inheritance, should be, for one moment, tolerated ; and to 
do away with such claims, I would subdivide every laige location 

BB 
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under tereral chiefs^ entirely independent of eadi otheiCi but aII 
subject to a wbite chief or magigtrate. In Che selection of these 
oAcerSy however^ wise discretion must be used* If they are 
unfit, the best measures must fail ; no one sooner perceives 
their incapacity than the natives themselves — they impose upon 
the magistrate — he upon the government, and, by courting favor 
with the natives, he becomes their apologist and advocate 
instead of their chief, and this being the case the natives will 
soon find that they can, with impunity, evade or trample under 
foot all law or rule. 
' F. 1 would prohibit and prevent the use of fire-arms amongst 
the natives, and their roaming about over the district at pleasure, 
armed -or unarmed ; and I would strictly prohibit the sale of 
intoxicating liquors, as a most effectual means of preserving 
order and peace.' 
'' t* To effect their moral improvement, I would biin^ them all under 
one general cede of laws and regulations for their internal govern- 
ment, which may, from time to time, be improved upon, so as gra- 
dually to bring them under the iidluence of dviHsed laws and 
customs, and under such management the exertions of missionaries 
and teachers will be much more likely to succeed than hitherto. 
'^3. To encourage habits of industry I would, b^ every possible 
means, induce natives to settle out of the locations sxaaagsX the 
farmers, bv allowing them greater privileges, such as exemption 
from, or reduction of, taxes — ^by altering the method of taxation in tlw 
locations, from a hut toahead tsx, and by strictly preventing and pnn« 
ishin^ any squatting on Government lands, not being set apart for 
locations. 
*' Fresh refugees may be admitted only uoon condition of finding em- 

jjDdojment. or resimng upon private lands. 
** Thu IS, of course, a very general and brief sketdi of measures whiek 
would, in their detail, luive to be separately and maturely eoittideredt 
and which I have only tbus shortly stated aa my views. Any further 
elucidations I am rosdy to give, if required, upon audi further 
questions as may be put to me. 

9. We are, theFefore* to understand* Mr. Boeho^ that you would 
neither discontbue or curtail the present Locations ? — I would not 
recommend some of them being even curtailedf much less diacon* 
tinued ; but I am not acquainted with all. lliose that I would not 
Ascontinue, are the Mooi River (Impafima), the Umsinyaii, and 
the greater part of the Inanda, beoiuse I think they would not be 
occupied by the white men, at least not immediately. 

lOl Which of the Locations would you curtail, or discontinue t 
—I am not prenared to recommend the discontinuance of any at 
present; although it would be desirable if it could be done. I 
would curtail the Zwart Kop Location ; and from what I haye 
heard, I think the Umvoci and Umlaas Locations. 

II. Why would you reduce the Zwart Kop Location? — On ac- 
count of its situation, intermixed with the white population as it is ; 
and beca|ue I thbk those lands might also be used, and would find 
other occupants^ 

12L' Would not the same objection exist to the Location on a re- 
dnoed scale !— =-lt would ; and I think it would be desirable to re- 
such Locations altogether, if it could be safisly or justly 
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15. Then yoa do not think this could be justly or safely done at 
present?— I think not. 

14. — Do you not think that if you could increase the wants of 
the Kafirs that you would thereby induce them to go to service ?<— 
I think they would. 

1& Do you think it would be politic^, or otherwise, to impose a 
high custom duty on Kafir aiddes imported here?— I do not 
think so. 

16. Why ? — Because the natives would manage to do without 
themy or with as little as possiblcr 

17. You do not think that they have yet acquired a taste for 
UanketSy beads, picks, &c., which are now largely imported, some 
of them free of duty ? — I would not impose any higher than the 
ordinary duty on such articles, as 1 think the Kafirs would rather 
do without articles which were difficult to obtain.. 

18k Then you would not recommend the imposition of a further 
licence than is at present levied on persons dealing in Kafir artides? 
—I see no grounds at present to make a distinction between such 
and other traders. 

19« You have said that you would exempt Kafirs in service alto- 
gether firom the tax ? — I would exempt them altogether, or in part, 
as might be found most practicable. 

80. Do you think it would be practicable to establish a scale of 
taxation such as 1 shall now mention to you : an increased rate for 
those living close to the towns, and a very much diminished rate for 
those living at a distance, and excepting those in service altogether. 
Would this not answer the purpose, not only of encouraging them 
to go into service, but of moving them* to a greater distance ? — I 
think this would be desirable ; as to an increased rate to those 
living near towns, and having greater conveniences of raising the 
means, and as to either reducing or remitting the taxes to those in 
service ; buiit I am not prepared to say that a reduction of taxes 
to others within Locations at a greater distance is necessary or 
politic. 

SI. Why would you make it a capitation tax instead of a hut 
tax?— Because 1 think that placing the tax on huts would enable 
the natives to avoid the objects for which that tax seems to me to 
have been fixed, at least to some extent, by making more than 
one fiimily occupy one hut ; and because I would so regulate the 
capitation tax that it would have a tendency to induce young men 
to find service of some kind ; and it would somewhat lessen the dis- 
position of the natives for an increased number of wives. 

SS. How would you collect a capitation tax ? — It certainly could 
not be done without a proper registration of thenadves. 

23. Would you, or would you not, exempt a Kafir, although not 
in service, provided he built his house and cultivated his land as a 
white man? — 1 doubt whether this step would tend to increase in- 
dostry on the part of the Kafijrs. 

24h Then you would not exempt a Kafir who dressed himself, 
and was in every way like an European, from taxation ? — No, I 
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would not, 80 long as he lives within a Location, particularly while 
he continues other native habits ; for instance, poiynmy. 

25. But supposing he abandoned polygamy, womd you then ex- 
empt him ? — No ; b^use I would regulate the taxation in such a 
manner that that, of itself, would mtike him pay much less than 
others ; and because I think it will always be requisite, thouffh 
every one of the natives within the Locations should become* so wt 
civilised, that the means must be found for their internal govern** 
menL 

26. How would you regulate the taxation ?— I would impose a 
capitation tax on all the males from the age of sixteen to sixty, of 
6s« per annum ; and if a man had but one wife, I would impose no 
additional taxation ; but for the second wife I would claim the same 
amount ; but for every further wife, I would increase the tax by Is., 
2s., and Ss., and so on. 

27. You have sud that you would destroy the power of the chiefs 
altogether. Do you think tiiis could be done with safety at the 
present timet — I think it could be done, although there might be 
some risk attending it. I would leave them as Captains of a portion 
of the tribe, under the same regulations as the additional chiefs that 
I would appoint. 

28. Do you think that the Kafirs generally would submit to sach 
an arrangement, more particularly as they have been informed by 
Her Majesty that she would not interfere with them in this way ?— 
I am not aware that any right of chieilainship has been secured 
within this district to native chiefs by (he Government ; but if it had 
been so, I do not think that it could have been contemplated to 
allow these chiefs to increase their power to such an extent as the 
increase of their subjects must necessarily cause, and to jeopardise 
the safety of the white inhabitants, 

29. Do you not know that the Kafirs and the chieb are yery 
much attached to the power vested ia the chiefii ?-* As to«tbe chieb, 
I should think they would naturally be attached to any power they 
can assume ; but it would not be safe, I think, to aJUow them to 
do so. 

50. Do you not know that, shortly after the deposition of the 
bhief Sandilli, on the frontier, the present Kafir war occurred 1 — 
Tes, I am aware of this ; but I think there is a mat diflferenoe 
between the natives in this district, who have been wowed here oq 
auflferanoe, and their chiefs, who have become chiefii either by our 
consent or sufferance, and the chie& in Kafiraria, who have beeo ao 
amongst the tribes over whom they were then ruling as such diiefr 
from time immemorial perhaps. 

51. But are you not aware that there are hereditary chiefr in tUa 
district ?— They were not so admowledged when this country was 
taken possession of. They may have been chiefr in the Zoln 
country or elsewhere ; but I cannot see what right they can hava, 
on takmg refuge within this district, to set uo authority aninst our 

' and the sooner such is stopped the beUer; for if we aUoir 
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them to do so, their authority very sood will exceed ours, and we 
shall have to submit to them. 

SSL How would you carry out your plan of sub-dividing tribes ? 
—I would do it in the same way as any other part of the district is 
from time to time sub-divided into smaller divisions, and appoint 
chiefii over each such subdivision, Ic'^ving the present chiefs in au- 
thority over one division. I should find at least far less difficulty in 
accomplishing this than in removing the whole tribe. But should 
the chief or the people of that tribe resitit such lawful measures, 
they would then be guilty of rebellion, and would justify the 
government in expelling them. 

3S. Would that measure increase or diminish the power of the 
chieft?^-It would decidedly diminish it, because it would di- 
vide it 

S4. Then you think, by pointing out particular localities to cer- 
tain chiefi, to be appointed ror these localities over the same tribe, 
thereby dividing the tribe, would diminish the power of the original 
diieb f — I would not only point out the boundaries, but support 
such chief in the authority which I gave him ; preventing others 
from interfering with the chiefs where they have no authority, and 
enfordng such further regulations which may be considered ne- 
cessary for the internal government of each Location. 

35. Do you not think that combination, or the chance of com^ 
bination, is to be dreaded ?— By my plan, I think such would b^ 
prevented. 

3& Do you think that the combination of the various sections of 
a tribe, in the manner you propose, would be more to be feared 
than two separate tribes? — If such a combination did take place 
within one entire Location, that might be put down much more 
easily than when a combination of the whole native population, or 
any considerable part of it should take place, in consequence of 
other general and stringent measures which would afiect the whole 
of them. 

87. Do you not think that the policy of interfering vrith the 
power of the chiefs will produce an immediate combination amongst 
all the chiefs to resist that attempt 7 — I am not prepared to say 
that it would ; but, if such a thine really does exist, it onlv proves 
that we have allowed these chiefs greater powers thap they ever 
should have had. 

38. Do you think that we possess the means of enforcing your 
system of cutting up the tribes with safety to ourselves {—I do not 
see so much danger in putting such a plan into operation, as in 
forcing any one tnbe to quit its location. The one I propose will, 
in my opinion, be attended with the least risk and expense. But, 
if danger be apprehended, the trial could, be made with one Lo- 
cation. The power of these chiefs must be reduced ; and we must 
do that now, or we shall find it to our cost hereafter, that two such 
Governments cannot exist The one will destroy the other. 

89. What is your objection to the power of chiefs, seeing that 
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you would have other chiefiu Why not have one chief over h» 
tribei modifying his power, as laid down in the Instructions t 
Would it not be easier to manage one man than a number ? — ^It 
would be easier certainly in that respect, but it would not be safer i 
for as long as that one man should be ¥rilling to obey, it would be 
easier ; but, if he resist, it would be easier for him also to do so 
effectually ; for in a moment he could command the whole tribe. 
But where the consent of several chiefs had to be obtained, the 
chances are that some would be doubtful or unwilling, and that in- 
formation may be obtained in time to take preventive measures. 

40. Do you think, then, by dividing tne tribe in this way, that 
you will destroy the power of the original chieft over th^ ap- 
pointed chiefs. I mean both morally and legally? — ^I think it 
would be so eventually, as the tribe will begin to understand the 
new portion in which they will be placed, and that the power of 
that one chief could not affect them. 

41. Don*t you think that, by this means, you would be nusing up 
a great number of chiefii who would be going on acquiring strength^ 
and hence make the matter more difficult than it is now ? — I would 
take care to prevent that I would make them understand thai 
they are chiefs bv appointment from the Government, and not by 
right. I would place tnem entirely in dependence upon the Gov- 
ernment, and centre all authority within such a location in the white 
magistrate appointed over the whole. 

&. But what is the use of having the chie& at all ? — The first 
use would be to break the authority assumed by those hereditary 
chiefs ; and next, it would be of the same use as Veld Comets, of 
any other subordinate officers of the Government are considered to 
be for a proper administration. 

43. But you would still call them chie& ? — I would give them 
certain powers as chiefs, defining these powers by proper tega 
lations. 

44. What plea would you advance to the present chiefs for this 
change ? — The usual plea advanced for every law, that it was done 
for me benefit of the community} and to reUeve him of a great 
burden, which must otherwise rest upon him. 

45. Supposing this was resisted, what would you do? — I would 
not have proposed it had I thought the Government had not the 
power to enforce it. I think the Government has thatjpower. 

46. Supposing that all the hereditary chiefs in this District were 
to resist, have we Uie power to compel them ? — If Uiey all did so^ 
at the same time, we have not; but I do not apprehend such a 
result. 

47. You have, I think, read the plans already submitted to this 
Commission ? — I have. 

48. Do you think any one of them practicable or beneficial ? — I do 
not agree with any of them to the full extent 

By Mr. Macfarlane. 49. Did you agree with the Volksraad in 
their opinion that the presence of a large savage population, inter- 
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mixed with a civilised populatioiii was dangerous to the latter, and 
that the safe course was to remove this savage population to the one 
side t — ^The objection of the Volksraad was against the settlement 
of numerous native tribes by themselves, or under their own chiefs, 
intermixed with the white population, and in that respect I agreed 
with them. 

50. Why have you changed your opinion now, why would you 
leave Kafir locations in the District now ? — I have not changed my 
opinion as to the principle. My present propositions are guided 
by present circumstances, and the practicability of enforcing them. 

51. Would it be unjust, in your opinion, to remove the Kafirs 
fit>m their present locations, if jrou gave them a sufficient location 
elsewhere ? — On the part of the Government it would be unjust to 
do so against their will, after pledging them the peaceable possession 
of their lands as pointed out by the Government, unless by their 
conduct they would justify such a measure being adopted, and I 
think it would not only be unjust, but unwiie, if, by such a change, 
you cannot introduce something more beneficial for the common 
interest of both classes. 

52. Have the Government granted any title to these locations in 

Oetuity to the Kafirs, or did the Government merely order the 
rs to go and live there ?— I believe that the Government has 
done sufficient to* bring the natives under the impression that these 
lands were given them to live upon, and although no title may have 
been issued, it would be a breach of confidence to remove them 
without sufficient cause. 

53. If the Kafir Locations, as now constituted, are the property 
of the Kafir, how do you reconcile with justice to curtail or alter 
these Locations at all ? — I have not said that I looked upon them as 
the property of the Kafir, and I do not see why the leduction of 
the extent of land to some of these Locations could not be made 
without expelling the occupants against their will. 

54v Would the ground that the presence of a warlike savage 
population endangers the peace of a civilised population, not 
justify a removal of the savage ? — Certainly, when they cave cause 
for it, but at any rate it would not be wise to remove uem when 
they are placed in a better position, by such removal to become dan- 
gerous. 

55. You have stated the white inhabtants of Natal have been pro- 
mised firee institutions, at what date, and by whom, were Uiey 
promised these institutions ? — In the proclamation of Sir Gtortte 
Napier, dated l^th May, 184S. Upon this proclamation the 
Volksraad made certain representations to Her Majesty^s Commis- 
sioner, H. Cloete, contiuning, amongst others, the proposal of 
the mode of establishing certain legislative institutions in the 
District. 

56. You have recommended the continuance of the Inanda 
IfOcation, is this a ru/^^ged and broken country, or an open flat ? — 
For the greater part is so rugged and broken as to be eutirely 
unfit for an habitation for white men. 
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57. Do you consider that kind of country a suitable country for 
locating Kafirs in, as regards the safety of the white inhabitants? — 
Decidedly not, if they can be kept out of it, or if such country 
could be occupied in anotlier way. 

58. Looking to the annual value of a Kafir woman's labor, do 
vou think that an annual tax of 5s. would be any efiectual bar to a 
kafir marrying a second wife? — Perhaps not, but I pfbpose Uiat 
there should he^ for every additional wife, an additional Is., and 
that, I think, would curtail the number. 

59. Do you believe you can rule and govetn a savage population 
on the same principles, and by the same laws, as are sufficient to 
controul i civilized population ? — It would gready de{>end upon the 
practicability of stricdy enforcing such laws. 

6(X Has serious crime against the person and property of the 
white inhabitants increased since your first arrival here? — I think 
not, if 1 may judge firom the number of cases where natives have 
been broufffat to justice. But I believe that a great many instances 
of thefts €? cattle occur firom time to time, whi(£ cannot be traced. 

Bj^ Mr Scheepert. 61. Were the Locations given to the Kafirs 
provisionally, or were they given as their proper^ f — ^I can only 
say that these Localities were pomted out to the Kafirs, as knows 
to all of us» and that tiiey were told that they might reside there an 
looff as they behaved wdl. No personal grmna have been made, 
as BUT as I am aware. I, therefore^ cannot consider the ground as 
tbeir property. 

Bf Mr. Moreland. 6S, You have stated that it woald be ad- 
visable that the wants of the Kafirs should be increased. Have 
vou devised any plan for this end?-*I have not, because I consider 
hat that would be a fit subject to be considered when regulations 
are firamed for the internal government of Locations, or rf the 
natives ffenerally. 

63L Have you any knowledge of Kafirs pladi^ more than one 
fiuBily in a hut to avoid paying the tax f— 1 have heard of it more 
than ODce; and I have, on my fium at present, two Kafirs, having 
«Miie sixteen or eighteen wives, I think, and &re or six huts. 

64. Would you make such chiefii responsible fix each member 
of his tribe, not only as regards the collection of taxes, but in other 
matters?^! would not require any greater respoDnbili^ bom llie 
duef than I would firom a white man, if he were placed m his 
pofitkwtr 

65. Would you have the various sectiops of a jpferiously lane 
tribe existing together, or removed to separate locanties? — I wouM 
leave them where they were, merely sub-dividiog tb^ f^ftf ^^, 

66. ^ould the legalising the marriage of one wife, and Iq^dma* 
tisiflg the children t^ her alone, have a mdency to destroy poly-> 
gamy? — I do not know how £ur that would afiect the law of inbe- 
ritanoe in use among the Kafirs. 

67. Would you have the Locations near the bofden^ or in tlie 
centre of the district ? — I am against remoraq; the bige 
at «t pfCKSt existing, for the reasons already staled. 
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. 68. Are the Kafirs 00 for advanced as to appreciate permission to 
purdiase landed property ? — I think not ; but I think it would be 
desirable if they could be induced to do so. 

G9l Do you think that the habit of carrying with them the imple- 
ments of warfiure^ and wearing war dresses^ Keeps alive the natural 
inclination for war and bloodshed ? — I scarcely think so, but it may 
have that tendency for aught I know. I should think they would 
carry their weapons for their own protection, and that these dances 
are more looked upon as amusement than as an incitement to acts of 
bloodshed. 

70. Do they show any intelligence in theur mode of cultivating 
land, care of cattle, &c* ? — I do not perceive much intelligence in 
thdr practices. 

71. What would be the result of a number of different sects, 
havinff different schools, and inculcating different principles in 
each Location ?— For a very considerable time the natives would 
scarcely be able to discern the difference — at all events till they are 
far more civilized than at present 

72. What would be the effect of the introduction of convicts on 
Kafirs? If any escaped, would they be likely to be admitted into 
the tribes, be protected, and gm influence over them as leaders 7 — 
That might be the case amongst tribes beyond our borders^ but 
vrithin the district, if placed under proper supervision as I. have pro- 
jposed, 1 should diink it difficult for any white men of that descrii>- 
tion, to obtain any influence among, or protection firom, the 
natives. 

73. Would you recommend the natives being settled in locations 
by themselves, or that Europeans be permit^ to reside amongst 
tnem ? Which would be most likely to hasten the process of civi- 
lization f — As to facilitating their civilization, a daily intercourse 
with w hite men of a particular description, would certajuUv con- 
tribute much towards it ; but I do not see how this could be allowed 
without producing other difficulties. 

74. Would it not be :danfi;erous to organise a large body of people 
and place them between this and the old colony ? — I think sucn a 
step would now be attended with more danger than keeping them 
witnin the District, under proper restraint. 

75. Do you think that the means of doing away with that incli- 
nation and love of war, which is known to be a dhacacteristic of 
the Kafir, is that of introducing Christianity ; or by introducijig, 
gradually, habits of civilisation, and a more increased intercourse, 
vfith Europeans.— I do not see how Christianity can be introduced 
without habits of civilization. 

76. Would not the tribes on the frontier, being driven this side 
the Kei, be in danger of coalescing with these Kimrs if they were 
seat beyond the Umcomaas ? — It would depend upon the extent of 
country which would be open for the occupation of both. 

J. C. BOSHOF. 

CO' 
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EIGHTH MEETING. 

Thundajf, 25M November j 1852. 
Prbssnt. 

The Hon. Walter Hardins, Esq., President. 

The Hon. John Bird, Esq. 

Tbeophilos Shepstone, Esq. 

John Moreland, Esq. 

W. Macfarlane, Esq. 

Caspar Labuscagne, Esq. 

Theunis Nel, Esq. 

F. Scheepers, Esq. 

R. IL miey, Esq. 

Dr. Addison. 

The minutes of the previoos meeting were read and confirmed 

The exanunation of Hr. Van Staden was resumed. 

The examination of Hx. C. Preller was commenced and con- 
cluded. 

The examination of Mr. Theophilus Shepstone was resumed. 

Mr. Moreland proposed that the examination oi Mr. ibchbell 
shall follow that of Mr. Shepstone, and that the Secretary be re- 
quested to inform him thereof. 

Meeting adjourned at five o^cloclc, until to-morrow (Friday), at 
nine o'clock. 

(Signed) EDMUND TATHAM 

Secretary. 

Mr. Van Bladen recalled, and, with reference to his answer to 
the question No. 28, adds as an additional reason— 1%al the 
natives are better suited to their own laws than to the laws of the 
white man. 

Carl Frederick PreUer called in, and examined* 

By the President {Mr. Harding). I. How long have you been 
in tUs country ? — Eight years. 

2. I believe you came firom Cape Town ?— Tes. 

8. Are you aware that certain tracts of country were marked 
out as Kafir Locations ?— Yes. 

4v Are you albo aware that, in some instances, Kafirs were 
moved from other localities to within the boundaries of these Lo- 
cations ? — ^No ; I am not aware. 

6. Do you approve, or disapprove, of the Kafir Locations? — I 
disapprove of uem. 

6. What would you do with the Kafirs ? — If I had the power^ 
I would force them to remove over the Umcomas. 

7. Which would you move, and which would you not move ?— 
I would move all those who would not go into service ; that is to 
say, who live on the farms of white people, leaving at the rate of 
tou families for each bxm of 6,000 acres. 
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& Would you recommend the Government to do that at once ? 
—I do not think it could be done just now, because we have not 
sufficient power. Nor would I try it without that power. 

9. Do you know what is the number of a Kafir family on an 
average ? — ^About fifty would be the average of the ten families. 
That is, men, women, and children. 

10. As you allege we have not the force for your plan what 
would you advise ? — I would represent the case to Her Majesty, 
and ask for power. 

11. What reason would you assign to the Kafirs for moving 
them ? — ^That they are not natives of this colony : and, also, that 
ihev came here merely to seek protection from this Government, 
and by placing them beyond the Umcomas they would not be be- 
yond british protection. 

IS. Then you do not think there would be any breach of fiedth 
in the Government first moving them to one Location, and after- 
wards to another? — No, I do not think that the Government 
would break faith, because a great number of Kafirs have come 
in since then ; and because many registered farms have been in- 
cluded in these Locations, b^ which the owners of those farms 
have suffered. I think that this would not be a greater breach of 
iaitb than was committed by including registered farms of parties 
within these Locations. 

18. Do you not know that there are several registered farms be- 
yond the Umcomas? — I am aware of this ; but 1 do not think that 
the claimants to them would object to give them up, if they got 
other lands. 

I4f. But supposing they did object, what would you do then ? 
— I would pay them out of the sale of the lands which would be 
available in the abandoned Kafir Locations. 

15. Supposing any party refused to part witli his fiirmt — I 
would, in mat case, consider that the Government had a right to 
resume it 

16. Do you know how many Kafirs there are in this district t 
— Seven years ago they were estimated at 80,000, but now, I should 
say, they would amount to 130,000. 

17. How many fanulies would you allow the man holding a 
second class farm to keep ; that is a fiurm of 2,000 acres {—Three 
fiunilies, I mean by both the ten and the three families, that this is 
to be the utmost extent to which any proprietor may locate Kafirs 
on hb own &rm. 

18. Taking your average of fifty to each of the ten fimulies, and 
seeing that there are 400 6,000 acre farms in the District, and that 
this would, therefore, retain 20»000 natives on this side of the Um- 
comas would you still adhere to that proposition? — I would* 
because the number would be much diminished by many registered 
fiurms not beinff occupied. 

19. Seeing uiat there are 12 registered farms beyond the Um- 
comas, which would require a sum of £14,400 to pay for them at the 
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Government upiet prioe» would yoa still adhere to that propowtion t 
—Vet, becaaae tlie Govemment would make at least jg80,000 by 
the sale of the present locations. 

20. What Locations are you acquainted with ?— Only with the 
Zwaart Kops Location, and partly acquainted with Ihr. Adams* 
Location* 

21. What would you do in the absence of force, should Her 
Majesty refuse fiuther power ?— I would considar it impossible to 
do anything without such aid, situated as we are, surrounded by, 
and mixed up with, the Kafirs. 

3S. Do you experience any want of native labor? — I do not 
experience any, although I hear complaints all over the colony. 

28. What do you attribute that to ?— To the &ct that the Kafirs 
in my neighborhood are aboriginal, and not refugees. 

S4f, Is there any measure that you can recommend for securing 
labor for other parts of the country ? — Is it the intention merely to 
secure laborers, or to secure civiUsation t 

35. What measure would you propose to secure both ? — ^Both 
cannot be secured without force. 

S6« Can one of the two objects be secured without force ? — Under 
present circumstances I am very doubtful. 

By Mr* Macfarlane. 27. You state as your opinion that the 
white population in the District is incapable of holmng the District 
safe and secure, have you thought of any plan likely to induce an 
additional white population to settie here? — I would propose that 
communication should be made to the Home Government, inviting 
small capitalists to come over here, and that they should be allowed 
to select farms of not less than 600 acres each, according to the 
quality of the land. 

28. Has there been any emigration of the white population 
from this district? — ^Yes, and it was great 

29. What, in your opinion, has occasioned this emigration of 
the white population ? — In 1846, the farmers saw the rapid im- 
migration of the Zulus into the district. Several persons — my- 
self, Mr. A. Pretorius, Mr. Howell, and others— -petitioned the 
lieutenant Governor (West) to put a stop to tbis influx, and to 
remove them over theUmcomas ; and we received a verbal reply 
that the Govemment was obliged to protect those people whio 
came for protection, and therefore the Govemment could not slcqp 
their immigration. This was one cause. The second cause was, 
that there was a ramour in circulation that the registered farms 
would revert to the Crown if they were not occupied by the 
claimants- I went myself to Dr. Slanger, the Surveyor GcBMnly 
to inquire about it, and Dr. Stanger told me that the JCafirs eould 
not be considered Her Majesty's subjects; and for that reason the 
occupation by Kafirs could not be lawful. I said I was sour to 
hear this, but I knew as much of the Kafirs as this— that if a 
Kafir brought me before a Court for striking him, he is eonsldeied 
a British subject, and I am punished. I then told him that I 
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had a farm at tfae Umgeni, under the Waterfall, and asked what 
he intended to do with it, as it was surrounded with other 
farms, and, I supposed, was not 6,000 acres, when Dr. Stanger 
said he could not bring land from heaven to give to me ; and that 
if my neighbours would not consent, he could not give more. I 
then told him I had another farm at the Upper Umgeni, over 
5,000 acres. What would he do with that? He then said, *^ We 
don't give ; we take." I then answered, ^^ If such is your motto, 
I wish you good morning.'' In consequence of such treatment 
the fiurms were disposed of, in some instances, for a bag of coffee. 

30. Are the causes, then, inducing the white population to 
emigrate from the district still in operation? — Part of those causes 
still continue, but the emigration is at an end for the present I 
am, however, aware that parties are preparing, and that, if nothing 
is done in the Kafir question, there will be an emigration on 
account of that 

31. What kind of country is it along the Umcomas? Is it open 
and flat, or rugged and woody ?*-As far as I am acquainted with 
it, it is open and flat on the lower part, and rugged and wooded 
higher up towards the sources. 

32. Supposing you had the Kafirs removed beyond the Um*- 
comas, how would you prevent them getting into this difficult 
country, plundering the people, and setting ^vemment at defi- 
ance t — If you should act on the principle of abolishing the ex*- 
istence of chiefs, and in their place appoint white chiefs, or 
magbtrates, this could not happen, because they are too much 
divided among themselves. They are not of one tribe, by which 
the Oovemment would much more easily civilize them. 

By Mr. Scheepen, 33. Do yon not think ten families would 
be too many on one farm ? — I do not, because I think they couid 
be always managed. 

34. Do you not think that the Kafirs will be doubled in num- 
Jber in ten or twelve years ? — Yes ; but I think the white popu- 
lation would also be increased. 

36. Have you any reason for wishing to remove the Kafirs out 
of the district ? — The reasons are, that the protecting power 
granted us by Her Majesty is too small ; and because, about two 
yean ago, there was a rebellion in existence, with a view of 
attacking the colony; and they are now so situated that the white 
population are cut off from the towns and from each other. 

36. Would you fix any price upon the land that you would 
award to emigrants ? — I would give it for nothing. By this 
means, the Kafirs living amongst us would become civilized, and 
the country would^ourish. 

37. You heard it stated yesterday that the power of the great 
chiefs should be diminished. Do you think they would be 
satisfied with this ?•— I did not hear this stated ; but I do not think 
the^ would be satisfied I think it would be better to destroy 
their authority altogether. 
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Bff Mr. Morshnd. 88. Are yon opposed to the Locations as 
at present existing, or are you opposed to them altogether?— I 
am altogether opposed to their existencei except beyond the Urn- 
comas. 

d9.%What force would you consider necessary to. drive them 
beyond the Umcomas/ — I think the force we have would be 
sufficient, of the Boers alonei provided there were a sufficient 
number of troops to protect the Boers* property and families in 
their absence ; say 5,000 or 6,000 men. 

40. How many fighting men, among the Boers, could you 
muster on an emergency ?-^500 or 600 men. 

41. You think, then, that 500 Boers would drive the Kafirs 
from the district, whilst you would require 6,000 English, troops 
to protect the properties and families of those Boers whilst so 
employed?— If proper measures are adopted with reference to the 
500 or 600 Boers, the principal chiefs could at once be removed, 
first by the Boers, and the troops would then have to be divided 
into portions, sufficient to protect the different laagers which must 
be formed; as the white inhabitants do not occupy any particular 
part of the country, but are dispersed all over it, and tne troops 
must be dispersed accordingly. 

42. How many Dutch inhabitants do you consider occupied 
this country on the arrival of the English 1 How manv, troa 
the various causes yon have enumerated, have since left ? And 
how many still remain? — I cannot say how many there might 
have been when the English took possession of the country ; but 
I tlunk five-sixths at least must have removed. 1 cannot say how 
many there are now. 

43. Because an injustice was inflicted on the Boers, by includiog 
registered farms within tiie Locations, is that a sufficient reaaon 
why such an injustice should be shown to the Kafirs f — I cannot 
say that the Government took the places from the farmers un- 
iustly ; but, however this may be, I would not regard it now as am 
injustice in moving the Kafirs* 

44. Tou think, then, that if the Kafirs do not submit to the im- 
posed condition, that the Government has a perfect right so to lo- 
move them ? — I thought that Grovemmeut hwi the right long ago^ 
because the Kafirs ^ve not complied with the orders givea to 
them by Government. 

45. Are you aware that claimants for registered and oecnpalion 
faims, b^ond the Umcomas, have exchanged these by penusBOQ 
of Government for lands elsewhere ? — I am not certain of it^ ImH 
I know of one case, that of S. Maritz* 

46L Did they not do so mainly on account of the inrottds of 
the Bushmen t — I cannot say that I only heard them rowphhi of 

the Kafirs. 

47. Don't you think that paying £14^400 for those hamm hm- 
jond the Umcomas, would be an extravagant expenfitm of iIm 
public money ?— I do not think so, because I think Om sdh of iIm 
^K<pr liocations would realise much more. 
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48. Could you obtain £50 for any farm beyond the Umcomas, 
at the present moment! — I think not; because there is no 
money* 

49. Do you think that the class of Englbh emigrants intro- 
duced into this country, are of a fit description ? — No. 

50. What description do you recommend? — Farmers, with 
small capital, but no townspeople. 

51. You say that the Government, under Lieutenant Governor 
M. West, refused your application to remove the Kafirs, on the 
ground that they were bound to protect those who had claimed 
ueir protection. Do not the same reasons hold good now f — : 
No. Because the Kafirs have rebelled against the Government, 
and have consequently forfeited that protection. 

52. In what way have they rebelled ? — There was no open re- 
bellion, but they prepared themselves to attack the colony ; but 
rebellion was stopped when the Government withdrew the order 
of sending the natives to assist on the Cape Frontier. I think an 
additional reason for this existed in causing their cattle to be 
marked, and the taxes. 

53. Do you know if cattle stealing, and other crimes, aro on the 
increase in the country ?— I do not know that cattle-stealing is, 
but other crimes are. 

54. Are the causes of want of labor mainly to be attributed to 
an unlimited use of the lands of the country. Therefore pos- 
sessing all the requisite resources for sustenance within themi> 
selves?— Yes. 

55. Would you place a limit on the area of Locations, with*^ 
view of inducing the natives to labour ? — I would do so, for the 
purpose of inducing them to go out to raise taxes and other 



By the President (Mr. Harding) 56. You have said that the 
chiefis would not be satisfied if their power was limited ; and you 
added, that it would be better to abolish it altogether. Do you, 
then, think that they would be satisfied with the latter ?— "No, 
certainly not 

57. You stated that, two years ago, there was a secret intention 
on the part of the natives to attack this country, and that this was 
occasioned by an order given to the Kafirs to proceed to the Cape 
frontier, and by orders to mark the Kafir cattle, and the payment 
of the taxes. Now, I want to know how you knew of this re- 
bellion ? — I state this because it was reported to me, as Veld 
Comet, by Kafirs and others, and I reported this immediately to 
the Lieutenant Governor. 

58. Are you in a condition to say whether that secret rebellion 
was general, or only amongst a few of the Kafirs ?— I have reason 
to believe that it was not general, though it extended to a great 
mqority of the Kafir population. 

C. F. PRELLER. 
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126. Ton fteted, Mr. Bhfprtof, on tlie 6di Nor^ tint Oe 28di 
f0etioD of flie Bojil mitnieCioiif wwnot qiediDj ^^ 

birt ■Wifwigh'iiot fpedaSf p iw kuii c il do joakunr wfaedxr dicj aie avno 
of ito exiftaicef — 1 do not Ibiiik tbit tbej ne swne of anj B«id 
ioftnictioiif fiom home on flie lobject of tlie Royal LHtradioH. Tli^ 
wn, bowerer, awaie tliat flie gnend powen of die dnefii Ivfe been 
acknowlMed. 

127. ft) yon dmik it imdd be afe or politie to abrogate tlMae poncn 
to anj ezteotf — ^I do not tbink it woold. 

128. Why T— Became thqr are airareof tfaeir htTOgbeen acku ow lcg e il , 
and tbat ihtj bare in oomeqoenoeexeiciBed their araority; andbeeaaae 
re oonld not rule them without. 

129. Can yon mention any instance inwUdianTinterferaioewitbdie 
powen of the diiefii or with their position aa chiefii has been a ttended 
with difastrona conseqaenoeif— The case of Sandilli, wfaidi haa been 
already referred to on this Commission^ I bdkre to be an example. 

130. Then are yon ofopinion that the same matters that wonkTmihienDe 
iSandilli would influence the chiefii heref — Certainly, in proportion to die 
nteresta at stake. 

131. Ami correctly informed that thechiefiiand the Kafirs nnenDy 
are much attached to the powers ex e rcised or Tested m die chiefii i— They 
are Tery strondy attached. 

132. Are they generaHy attached to the chiefii themsdYesf — ^I dunk 
they are, but it is much stronger where the chief ia heredfitaiy. 

t 133. Do you think that any attempt to abrogate or to destroy cnlndy 
the powers at present tested in the hcreditur cmeft woddbemetby ai7 
extensire opposition f — ^I think it would, we have already tiied aodi a 
coum in this country, in the case of the chief Fodo. He was d ep ose d 
by me on behalf of the goremmenty and his unde nonunated in his stead* 
Yoit a while the people obeyed the unde, and the unde himself consented to 
administer the government of the tribe ; but he soon found Uiat the atrength 
of public opmion was so great as to render his influence and rank obSj 
nominal ; and the real power gradually reverted to Fodo, whom the govenur 
ment also found it adnseable to pardon and aUow of his rrinstahnent. 

134. Are you not of opinion tnat the power and influence possessed by 
the diiefii might be turned to very great advantage in the g ove r nm ent 
and management of the natives b^ their appointment and pavment aa 
government oflSeers, and bjr regulating their powers and anthoiitieB by an 
ordhiance passed by thelegudature? — I think dot it would he derindue to 
rmilate and define their powers by law ; but I am very doubtful of the 
effect of the fiDrmer* 

135. I believe hitherto the Kafir population have been managed duefly 
by yourself through the chiefs T — ^Yes. 

136. Have you generally found that the chiefii have willingly aided and 
aansted you in that management? — ^Yes. 

137. xou have heaid the plan proposed by Mr. Boshof of mterfiniQg 
with the present power of the chiefs oy dividing the tribe and appointing 
odier f^tyJT^<i or chiefs for every subdivision ; what is your opmion of 
that plan ? — I understood Mr. Boshofs division to consist in drawing an 
aibitraiy territorial boundaries. I do not think that this w<mld have the 
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effect practicaUy of dividing the tribe. 

138. Do you not think, ou the contrary, that this plau would tend 
to more difficultyj and increase the facilities of combinations than as the 
matter now stands? — I think it would complicate combinations more, 
bat ttie confusion would be very great. 

139. What is your opinion of the other parts of Mr. Boshofs plan? — 
I cannot give an opinion, as I have not yet sufSdently considered the 
plan. 

140. Do you think that a ficale of taxation by which Kafirs 
liying in the vicinity of towns should pay a higher rate of taxation 
than those living at a distance from the towns would be just in 
principle ! — Yes. 

141. Why! — Because they enjoy greater privileges from such 
proximi^. 

142. Do you think that a plan of that kind would have a ten- 
dency to diminish the number of Kafirs occupying locations in the 
vicimty of the town or otherwise t — I think it would. 

143. Do you think that a desirable result or not ! — In some re- 
ggocta it may bo desuablo. 

144. In what respects do you consider it would be so! — When 
viewed as a question of safety in the event of any out break. 

145. Now is it not desirable! — I think that there are local cir- 
cumstances connected with each location, which it would be necess- 
ary to consider before I could give any definite opinion on that sub- 
ject. 

146. Do you approve or disapprove of exempting Kafirs in ser^ 
vice from taxation as a direct encouragement to enter service! — I 
think exempting Kafirs in service from taxation would tend to in- 
crease the number of laborers. 

147. Do ^ou think it would tend to increase or stimulate habits 
of industry m the natives if those were exempted from taxaticm, 
¥^10 built in a particular manner and cultivated land occupied by 
them, according to European notions of Building and Agricmlture! 
I think such exemptions would have a very vamL efiect. 

148. Do you think that the more the wants of the Kafirs can be 
increased the greater will bo the stimulant to labor ! — Certainly. 

149. Have you turned your attention to that subject at all ! — It 
has more or less, occupied my attention. 

150. Oan you not suggest anv plan fi)r accomplishing that by di- 
rect or indirect means ! — I think it is doubtful whether the ardncial 
wants of the natives could be increased by any legal e'nactment ; I 
have not thought of any direct plan by which such wants can be in- 
ereosed. 

161. Do you think that the Kafirs at present, would feel the 
want of european blankets, or the loss of kafir picks imported direc- 
fiom Enffland ! — I think ihej would certainly. 

152. Don^t you think that by increasing the value of these ar- 
ticles, and also the value of beads, by imposing an increased custom 
duty and an increased rate of license on the dealers in diese articles, 
would tend to stimulate to labour on the part of the Kafirs ! — It 

D D 
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would have that tendency. 

153' Would there be anjrthine unjust in principlo in adopting 
this course? — I have not considered the jpoint sufBoiently to tnable 
me to give an opinion. 

154. Would you think it practicable, Mr. Shepstone, to discour- 
age polisamy by increasing the amount of taxation^ in cases wh^re 
it existed, and diminishing it where it did not exist !--'Such a in- 
crease would have a discouraging tendency with regard to poligamy . 

By. Mr. Bird.^\bb. What would be the eSect of the aban- 
donment of the district by the English Government — ^would it not 
certainly lead to the oppression, and even the extermination of 
the natives? — I think, anarchy and bloodshed would inevitably 
follow. I do not know that it would necessarily involve oppres- 
sion of the natives, but their extinction would, I think, follow such 
a measure 

156. If the native population be removed beyond the Umcomas 
or Umzimkulu, how do you propose that the fastnesses of the lo- 
cations shall be kept free from squatters ? — Constant patrol* 
ling by the Field Comets is the only means I can see that would 
effect this. 
^ ' 157. You say that the present extent of the locations is insuf- 
ficient for the natives in the distiict, would this be the case if they 
maintained themselves otherwise than by pastoral pursuits? — 
They maintain themselves chiefly in my opinion by means of asri- 
cultural pursuits, and some parts of the locations are of such a 
character that it has been found incapable of supporting by these 
means the population already residing on them. 

158. Ought not their attachment to pastoral habits be checked, 
and how can this be done ?-^Possession of live stock is the great 
object to the natives generally, but I Uiink this can only be checked 
by the gradual increase of other wants and a desire for other de- 
scriptions of propertv. 

159. Is there gooa reason to suppose that any considerable num- 
ber of natives in this district as the serfs or subjects of Panda are 
likely to be dangerous to the peace of this country, from their at- 
tachment to that chief?— I do not think attachment to Panda is 
any element of danger, but I am of opinion that without some sys- 
tem of organization we shall find the mass of natives within the 
district worse than useless in the event of any attack upon as by 
Panda. 

By Mr. Mt^cfixrlans.'^lQO. What effect have the immense loca- 
tions at present set apart for Kafirs here, had upon the surroond- 
tng foreign colored population ? — The only effect I have observed 
^ has been to create a desire on their part to escape to this country 

whenever an opportunity is afforded to them. 

161. Do you consider it a pnident thing to hold out encourage- 
ment or inducement to such a population to settle within this dis- 
irict?— I should not consider it prudent in a civilized government 
to hold out inducements for such an object^ but I am of opinion 
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thai Uie were fact of a civilized goveniment being in close proxi- 
mity with such a savage power as that of the Zulus, is of itself au 
irresistible inducement to its oppressed subjects. 

162. You have stated you have repeatedly warned the local Go- 
Tcmment of the dangerous state of offairs hero, what steps has 
that Government taken to obviate these dangers i — No efficient 
steps have been taken, but I think no measure that a civilized Go- 
Temment could adopt would prevent it. The only measure adopt- 
ed is the one which, in my opinion, has upheld the Zulu power to 
this moment^ viz., the restoration of all cattlo brought in by Zulu 
sabjects, whether they belong to Panaa or themselves. I am con- 
vinced that the moment this order is suspended the Zulu power 
will fall. 

163. You have stated that this Government applied for ad- 
ditional military assistance, especially of cavalry ; (lid the Cape 
and home authorities admit the necessity of this ? — Ves. 

164. Did they send the troops, more especially cavalry ? — ^llie 
only addition mado to the troops, that I am aware of since the 
establishment of a Government here, was the temporary stationing 
here of a few companies of the 73rd Foot. 

165. What object, in your opinion, had the home Government 
in view in approving of and recommending the locating*of the Ka- 
firs as at present ? — The amelioration of the moral condition of the 
natives within the district, the influence of whose improvement 
would, it was thought, extend to tribes in the interior, their ad- 
vance m civilization and ultimate amalgamation with the white 
inhabitants. It was also thought they would afford great facility 
for procuring labor. 

166. On what do you found this opinion ? — Ou the despatches 
from the Secretary of State. 

167. Have these expectations of t he home Government been 
realized to any reasonable extent ? — I do not think they have. 

168. Are you acquainted with any British Colony where an 
Englishman can squat, graze stock, and cultivate to any extent he 
pleases, without paying rent for the ground ? — No. 

169. Are you aware of any good reason why these privileges 
should be granted to foreign savages as is the case in Natal i — We 
found them inhabiting the country over which Her Majesty's 
sovereignty and rule were proclaimed, and it was thought such au 
arrangement would tend to benefit both black and white, and con- 
sequently the general interests of the country itself. 

170. The white population now in Natal is estimated at from 
6000 to 7000 souls, do yon consider the adult males in this popu- 
lation sufficient to hold the district secure against Kafir outbreaks 
or invasion ? — No, they are too few and too scattered. 

171. Was Natal safe in this respect at any previous period of 
her history f — It was more so than at present, before the Dutch 
farmers left it, but 1 do not think even they ever felt themselves 
safe. 
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172. How many of these Dutch farmerR do you suppose left the 
District ?•— I have uo data, but iny impression is fully two-thiixls. 

173. What induced them to do so— with what were they dis- 
satisfied ? — ^This is not a question with which I have had any of- 
ficial communication. My impression is, that the uncertainty of 
their land titles was the main cause for dissatisfaction. 

174. Does the Government policy on these land tides still oc- 
casion the Dutch population to leave the district ? — No, 1 believe 
that question has been definitively setUed. 

175. You stated, I think, that Uie Kafir population here first as- 
sumed its present dangerous and commanding frontier between the 
years 1843 and 1846 inclusive. Was that after the Dutch far- 
mers' Volksraad powers had been interfered wiUi by the arrival of 
British authorities ? — ^The great mass of natives entered the district 
while still under the Volksraad, and the British authorities sue- 
ceeded to a difficulty which had already become a source of serious 
apprehennon to the Volksraad. 

176. Was this influx approved of and submitted to by that Go- 
vernment ? — I should say it was not approved of but submitted to 
as a matter of necessity. I am not, however, sufficiently acquaint- 
ed with the history of the Volksraad times to speak accurately on 
this point 1 believe that body passed a resolution by which all 
the natives in the district would have been removed beyond the 
present boundary of the district, 

177. Was that (government in your opinion prepared and able 
to enforce that resolution ? — ^I do not know that it was prepared 
to do 8o» but 1 am of opinion that from the abjecUy submisrive 
state of the native population at that time, that they would have 
succeeded in carrying it out. 

178. Was it carried out whole or in part? — ^I believe not 

179. Do you know why ? — 1 think the establishment of the Bri- 
tisli Government at the time when this question appeared to be 
forcing itself on the attention of the Volksraad,^ suspended any 
operation^in regard to it by the Volksraad. 

180. Have you thought of any plan whereby an additional white 
population might be induced to settie here ? — The only plan that 
has occurred to me would be based upon the facility for obtaining 
land free. 

181. But suppose Government is disinclined to grant lands free, 
do you think if Government as a general rule would expose Crown 
lands for sale at the upset price of 6d. an acre or thereby — that is 
at the price land can be bought at from private holders— that that 
would induce white men to settie iu the district f — I should think 
it would be an inducement 

182. If Government when Crown lands were sold instead of ask- 
ing for the price, cash down, were to grant a titie to the purchaser 
constituting the interest of the price a redeemable annual ground 
rent upon the land payable to the Crown, do you consider that 
that would operate as a further great inducement to Europeans to 
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settle in the district^ anrl thus erentually secure us peace and 
safety ? — 1 believe it would. 

183. Would not this arrangement work well also in this respect, 
that it would not lock up purchaser's capital but leave it free to 
work and improve his farm, and secure the means of employing a 
large additional number of labouring Emigrants from England ? 
— I should think it would. 

184. Are you of opinion that government would be losers by 
this system as compared with the present system ? — If the objects 
sought after were obtained 1 do not think taking into account the 
annual ground rent and the additional custom duties which would 
accrue from a larger population of consumers of imported articles, 
th%t the government would be losers. In mv answers to these 
questions I must be understood to have given them irrespective of 
any consideration as to whether such a measure would bo just or 
otherwise to the present landholders in this colony. 

185. Are you of opinion that the present form of government in 
Natal is the best calculated to secure the peace, safety and security 
of the District as regards the coloured population ? I am not pre- 
pared to answer that question. 

186. What, in your opinion, is the effect of British rule over 
the coloured races in South Africa i — ^I think certainly hitherto it 
has been unfortunate. 

187. Upon what theory and with what intention in your opin- 
ion, is British rule in South Africa founded and carried on as re- 
gards these races ?— Upon the theory of ihe improvability of those 
races in the moral and social scale, and with the intention of rais- 
ins them therein. 

188. What do you consider its practice to be ? — I must admit 
that unfortunately, as far as we have seen, it has been the reverse 
of tho intention. 

189. How so, whence arises this difference between the theory 
and practice of England ? — ^With regard to the frontier of the Gape 
colony, where contact with the white has been longest going on, I 
think that vacilating policy, the want of a steady conformity and 
firmness of management, and a mistaken leniency in many in- 
stances, threatening punishments and seldom inflicting them, per- 
haps from motives of humanity or expediency, have taught the fron- 
tier Kafirs first to distrust and Uien to despise us, until at length 
they have become formidable enemies. 

190. Then do you consider it quite impracticable to guide and 
govern the savage population of South Africa safely and with bene- 
fit to themselves, under an easy mild system of rule, suitable for a 
civilised population?— I do not think it practicable to govern 
such a population\by means of laws applicable only to a civilized 
community. 

191. Are their any sen^ices due by Kafir captains to their para- 
mount chiefs ? — Yes. 

192. What are they ?— They are chiefly of a military character 
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they also act as councillors. 

193. Are there any services due by the Kafir people to their 
Oaptain^s Ohie& ? And what are they f — Yes, militwnr servioe, 
to which every one is liable, building of the Boyal Kraals and 
houses. Military Kraals to accommo&te regiments, the cultivation 
of the royal sarden, which is supposed to enable the chie& to dii - 
pense hospitfdity to his subjects. ^ These are the principle. The 
same principles guide in proportion to the rank of the inferior 
chie&. 

194. Do the Kafirs here recognise you and their magistrates as 
their paramount white chief! — Yes, under the Lieutenant Gkyvwnor. 

196. Do they recognize your right in that capacity to demand 
from them the services you have above aUuded to \ — Yes, I think 
they generally do acknowledge that ridit. 

196. Are the Elafirs iiere under British protection increasing 
rapidlj in numbers irrespective of the Kafir immigration into the 
District ! — Yes. 

* 1 97. Are they increasing rapidly in wealth ! — Generally I think 
they are 

198; Do they seem sensible of ihe advantages of British protec- 
ion ! — Yes. 

199. Do they deem it just and reasonable that they should be 
called on to m^&e some return for ihe enjoyment of these advantages! 
—Yes. 

200. Does it a]jpear to ^ou harsh or unjust in principle that go- 
vernment should increase its demands upon the Elafir, now that ne 
is so mudi richer ! — It does not appear to me unjust in principle. 

201. Did the Home Government intend that the 7s. hut tax 
should be the maximum return the Kafirs should make for the 
security and advantages they eiyoy I — ^I do not think it did, on tihe 
contrary it contemplated further taxation. 

202. Do you consider that the conditional labor law sketched out 
bv Oapt. Struben would be less humane or more compulsory than 
that proposed b^ Mr. Oloete, to wit — placing the Kmrs in such a 
crowded condition that want of space will compel him to leave his 
location and seek work ! — Acconnng to my idea they are b^ ob- 
jectionable. 

203. Are you aware that from 9 to 10 registered and other fiurms 
are comprised in that part of the Quathlamoa location at present 
occupied by the chief Zikali ! — I am aware that several faurms are 

included in this location. 

204. What do you consider the average number of acres requir- 
ed in this country to supply the wants of the inhabitants of eadi 
Kafir hut ! — I have not formed any estimate on this subject. 

205. Are you aware that every hut in Zikali^s location is possessed 
of about 200 acres of good land, and that in his opinion that is not 
sufficient. ! — I was not aware. 

206. In what way do you expect, or what plan have you thought 
of to induce the Kafir to become a willing laborer for the white 
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inhabitants ! — In oonsequenoe of the various opinions which I have 
heard expressed as regards the desirableness ef enforcing labor from 
the natives, I made a memorandum in which I say I nreely admit 
that it would be of great advantage both to the black and white 
population, if the youth of the former could be induced to enter 
the service of the white employers and thus early acquire habits of 
regular industry, which is one of the first step towanls moral and 
social improvement ; but altho^ I entertain this opinion I cannot 
look upon any measure as first or safe which has for its object the 
direct compulsion of one individual to work for another. If the 
Government thinks it necessary to raise the tax and sees fit to remit 
the payment of the whole or any part of the excess on the condition 
of tne production of a certificate of service or of the whole, or any 
part of that which is now paid on similar conditions. I see no 
objection to the principle — Ibecause the govemment^has an undoubted 
right to impose uie tax whenever it may be just and safe, and is also 
at liberty to remit it on any condition it may choose to impose. 
Further than this I am not prepared to go. 

207. Would you approve of the following plan as tending with 
some certainty to proauce the colored labor required in the District ! 
The imposition bv government of an annual hut tax of 203. instead 
of 7s., relieving nrom the operation of this additional tax all Kafirs 
allowed to reside on private properties and all location Kafirs who 
register themselves with their magistrates as willmg to work when 
ca&ed on through him, leaving consequently these two Kafirs at Ihe 
present 7s. hut Tax ! And would you consider it safe to adopt 
thi& plan now ! — I think the principle is not at var^ce with that 
propounded by myself, but I don't think it could be safely carried 
out now. 

208. Why do you not consider it safe to carry out this principle, 
you approve of, now ! — Because it would be imposing a very heavy 
tax upon the great portion of the native papulation of the District, 
which they could avoid and which they could not pay, because a 
large proportion of them have no magistrates whatever over them. 

209. Are you aware that the subjects of independent chie& 
beyond our lioundary are in the habit of coming inhere to work for 
the white inhabitants for limited periods ! — I am. 

210. Are you aware that during the earlv part of this year an 
unusual number of Panda's people did so! Ana do you know what 
reason they had for so doing ! — I heard that such was the case, but 
I am not personl^ aware of the fiict. I believe it is a means used 
by Panda to receive information of our movements. 

211. Do you look upon the moral and intellectual character of 
tlie Zulus and Natal Kafirs as similar to identical with that of the 
Frontier Kafirs ? — Yes, but perhaps the Frontier Kafirs have some* 
what the advantage in this respect 

212. Are they equally superstitious, blood thirsty and treacher- 
ous ? — I think they are. 

213. Are they as dangerous ? — No. 
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214. Why? — They have not had such training as the Frontier 
Kafirs, and they are not generally speaking armed. 

215. Are they becoming better armed as compared with their 
state on year arrival here in 1846 ? — Yes gradually. 

216. Does the Kafir attach any moral delinquency to deceit or 
falsehood ? — Not participating in our views of moral accountability 
and a future state, be cannot attach tho same extent or description 
of delinquency to a falsehood as we do. His condemnation of 
it appears to arise more from the consideration of its effects upon 
others, and the inconveniences that practices necessarily entails 
upon society. 

217. Have they any expression in their own language which 
signifies falsehood, necessarily also implying moral delin- 
quency ? — They have a word signifiing the falsehood, but their 
estimate of the enormity of a lie does not embrace the moral con- 
sideration and suggested to our minds by the vice of lying. 

218. Does their form of expression for falsehood then merely 
convey what wo understand by deception or trick? — ^There 
word for falsehood would convey to me the idea of moral delin- 
quency, there appears to me to be no deficiency in the meaning of 
the word, but in the estimate of the crime. . 

219. Has the Kafir any word in his own language fully equival- 
ent to what WQ understand by the word '^ gratitude ?"— No, the 
nearest is ** thankfulness.'' 

220. Can you rely on such tribes or native maintaining Treaties? 
— No, I don't think you can. 

221. Have you ever been aware of any intrigues hostile to this 
Government, among the Kafirs within this District ? — In tho com- 
mencement of 1851, when the order for a force of natives to pro- 
ceed to the Frontiers of the Cape Colony was issued a general 
combination for passive resistance to this order took place, founded 
upon the belief that unless they themselves assisted the Govern- 
ment in enforcing the order it had given, it could not carry it out. 

222. Was any punishment inflicted on the delinquents? — No. 

223. Why ? — 1 am not prepared to answer that question. 

224. Do. you anticipate similar intrigues in future ?— I think 
further intrigues must be looked for whenever any measure unites 
their sympathy against the Government. 

225. Have you ever been aware of any intrigues hostile to this 
government between the tribes within this District and the tribes 
beyond the District? — The conduct of Matyana at the time I have 
above alluded to gave strong reasons to suppose he was calculating 
upon and receiving support and encouragement from Panda but it 
could not be fully proved. 

226. Are yon aware that while the Kafirs refuse to work tho' 
ofiered wages of 7s. Gd.'per month in money they will readily do 
so if promised a pound of gunpowder per month worth about 
3s. ? — I believe this to be the case. 

227. Aie you aware that lu some parts of the District. Kafirs go 
about hunting armed with guns P — Yes. 
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^8* Is there any law prohibiting Kafirs going thus armed ? — 
There is no law. 

229. Would you advise that the private trade in gunpowd er all 
over South ^f(ica should be declared illegal? And thus made 
solely confin; ^ ;^ Grovemment Officers and Magistrates, as was 
formerly the .dse in the Cape Colony up to 1828 ? — I think it 
would be advantageous if that trade were kept in the hands of the 
Government 

230. What in your opinion has been the effect of abrogating the 
old law and making the trade in punpowder an open and free tiude ? 
— I think the effect has been to facilitate the proceedings of it by 
all classes of individuals within and without our territories. 

231. Have you observed any chango in the bearing and character 
of the Kafirs since you arrived here in 1816, if so what is it? — 
1 first visited Natal in 1838, and again in 1846, I was struck with 
the difference in this bearing and manner even then and even 
smcey I have observed the progress of this change. They arc 
much more insubordinate and impatient of control. 

232. Has serious crime a^nst the person or property of white 
inhabitants increased or diminished ? — It has necessarily increased. 

T. SHEPSTONE. 



NINTH MEETING. 

Friday, 2&th November, 1852. 

Present. 

The Hon. W. Harding, Esq., President. 

The Hon. John Bird, JBsq. 

John Moreland, Esq. 

Theophilus Shepstone, Esq. 

W. Macfarlane, Esq. 

F. Scbeepers, Esq. 

Theunis Nel, Esq. 

Dr. Addison. 

R. R. Riley, Esq. 
The ipinutes of the preceding meeting wei'e read and confirmed. 
Mr. Jan Boshof examined. ' 
Mr. T. Shepstone's examination resumed. 
The Rev. James Archbell examined. 

Mr. Macfarlane moved that the meetings of the Commission com^ 
mence in future at nine o'clock, and adjourn at three. 
Seconded by Mr. Riley. 
Carried unanimously. 

The meeting adjourned at six o'clock until to-morrow (Saturday) 
morning, then to meet in the Court House. 

(Signed) EDMUND TATHAM. Secretary. 

Johctnnes Stephanus Boshof called in, and examined. 
By Afr. Harding (President)^ 1. Where do you live. — ^At 
Mooi River. 

£E 
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2. How long have you been iii this country f — 1 arrived here in 
the beginning of 1845. 

3. Where did you come from ? — Swellendam ; where there are 
no Kafirs. 

4w Are you aware that the Government here have a igned oertun 
Locations to the Kafirs ?— Yes. ' 

5. And that in some instances the Government removed Kafirs 
from other localities into these Locations ?•— Yes* 

6. Do you approve, or disapprove, of the Locations ?— I 
prove of them, oecause I consider tliem unsafe 

7. What would you do with the Kafirs? — I would remove them, 
and I would not have allowed Kafir Locations from the berinning. 
I would remove tiiem either over the boundaries of this colony, or 
to one particular tract of country within the boundaries. 

8. Do you think they would go?— If Government told them, 
they would be obliged to go* 

9. Suppose they said wey would not go?— I think the Govern- 
ment should force them in the best way they can. 

10. Are there sufficient white people and troops in the countrv to 
iorce them ? — I do not know how many troops there are, or how 
many white people there are capable of bearing arms, or how mrny 
Kafirs there are capable of resisting; but I have heard and believe 
hat there are altogether about one hundred thousand Kafirs* I 
cannot say bow many white inhabitants there are. 

XL Can you say whether there is now sufficient power, military 
and otherwise, to force the Kafirs to remove should they resist ?— -I 
would commence with one of the chiefs who I thought had been 
treacherous to the Government. I would commence with Pakadi. 

12. Do you know how many men Pakadi has ?— I heard Chat 
Paka^, four years ago, was three hundred men strong* but I do not 
know whether such is true. I believe he has now twelve hundred 

men* — ^ 

13. How would you commence to move Pakadi ? — I would send 

to him to appear here, and I would then keep him here with two of 
his principd chiefs ; then I would tell his people to move. If they 
refiied, I would force them to go, by troops and burgher 

14,L.What would you do with Pakadi and his two captains ? — I 
would keep them as hostages, until their people were removed, and 
then let them go to their people- t. *^ v . 

15 Supposing the troops and burghers were beaten by the people 
of Pakadi, what would you then do ?— I do not apprehend such a 
result. I should say five hundred men would be a sufficient force 

to remove him. 

16. Would you take the whole of the disposable force of the 
District to remove Pakadi, leaving the rest of the District unoro« 
l^^^ted ?— I do not think the whole disposable force would be 
required for the purpose o^ diiving him out; I should th?nk 800 
burghers would do it _ 
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17. You wouldi then, use the whole of your burgher force^ 
except 100 men, to drive Pakadi out ? — I would expect that the 
Government would send the troops and English emigrants to 
protect Uie &milies and property of the burghers who were 
away. 

18. — But how would you protect the families of the troops and 
English emigrants who would also be away ? — I think the Govern- 
ment should have troops enough here to leave the English emigrants 
at home. I would place the families of the Boers who went to the 
commando in two laagers, protected by the 100 Boers who remained. 
After doing this, I would take the other SOO Boers, and move 
PakadL 

19. Then, in order to move Pakadi, am I to understand you 
would remove every Boer's fEimily, every man, woman, and child, 
into laagers?— Yes. 

20. Would the Boers like this?— I think they would like this, 
although their houses and property would remain unprotected. It 
is better to lose the house, than the house and family. 

21. Where would you have these laagers ?— This would be best 
decided npK>n at a meeting held by the l>oers. 

SS. What would you tell Pakadi this was all done for T— The 
first reason I would assign to Pakadi for sending for him, then 
putting him into the tronk, and then telling his people to move, and, 
if they refused, forcing them to remove, would be that, about a year 
ago, a commando of ^X) armed men, belonging to Pakadi, came to 
my neiffhbour's fSurm, and when the women on the £irm were very 
much cdarmed, one of the women came out, and asked the captain 
what this meant. She got no reply, but he took the assegai out of 
his left hand into his right, and shook it. He wentfrom there to 
the farm of Kritzinger, and told a Kafir woman that he was very 
sorry that he did not kill both the women on the farm on which he 
bad been before, also saying '^ how dared these iliromen ask me 
where I was goin^ to." This Kafir woman is still to be found at 
Weenen. And, mso, that he had sent armed Kafirs to the farm of 
Hendrik Boshof, who took from the flock of that farmer the cattle 
belonging to the herd of the natives in the service of Mr. Boshof. 
Further, that the Lieutenant Governor had placed him under the 
jurisdiction of Captain Struben, and that he positively refused to 
submit to his jurisdiction, and that, by this, all the Kafirs who 
formerlv were obedient are now the contrary, because the Kafirs 
dUege, let Struben force Pakadi to submit to his jurisdiction, and 
then we will believe be can do something ; and I say, since I find 
that Captain Struben has not the power to force Pakadi, under his 
jurisdiction, the Kafirs are more impudent than ever. The Kafirs 
now go armed over my place, homestead, and through my catUe, 
and when I have called them, merely to tell them not to travel 
over my homestead, they have not even taken any notice of me. 
That recenUy a beast of mine has been lost, which I cannot think 
has been disposed of in any other way except taken by the Kafirs; 
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and I conceive the greatest danger by an attack by Pakadi^ becanse 
it appears to me that he is preparing for war. That one of Pakadi's 
Kanrs came to me to purchase a gun. I told him that I could not 
do so ; he then asked for powder and leady which I also refused ; he 
then told me that he could set as much as he wanted in Pieterma- 
ritzburg. I then told him I would give him the money to buy 
two guns, one for himself and one for me, to which he replied that 
he would not do that, as I should betray him ; that he bouj^ht them 
at night He also told me that although we would not lethimliave 

Sns, that Pakadi sent to the Maccatees. where he could obtain 
sm, as well as ammunition^ to any extent he wanted, and he also 
got his guns repaired there. I also think that as the Kafirs from 
Panda are received and harbored by Pakadii it appears to me that 
he is strengthening himself to make war when he is stronger. I 
have a Kafir in my service expelled from Pakadi's tribe by the 
chief. I sent this man to obtain information, because I am uneasy 
about Pakadi. He told me on his return that he saw three Kafirs 
from Panda there, who had just arrived ; that Pakadi's people told 
him that they had heard that they would be moved : that Pavadi had 
sent to Mr. Shepstone to ask if it was true, and that Mr. Shepstone 
had replied that it was. He also told me that Pakadi's young men 
siud they would not move> and were very angry about it. For all 
these reasons I am b the greatest anidety of being robbed of all 
I possess, without a moment's notice. 

23. Then don't you think, Mr. Boshof, that the other chieft and 
natives would parUcipate and sympathise with, and help, Pakadi^ 
were he attempted to be removed ? — Not if it tad&es place now. 

S4. Don't you think that your plan of sending lor Pakadi, and 
putting him in the tronk, would prevent other chiefs aflerwands 
coming? — I don't think other chiefs would refiise to come, if they 
knew Uiey had done nothing wrong. 

25. What would be your object in placing him in custody? — To 
prevent him from reinforcing himself, and from executing that which 
he intends to do. 

26. Supposing Pakadi said he would not come?— I would send 
the troops to fetch him. 

27. Would you not have the laagers before you did that?*« 
No. 

This witness adds, that before this Commission commeneedg he, 
complained to Commandant Scheepers, on the subject of 
Pakadi. 

28. Where would you move the Kafirs to? — I would say over 
the Umzimkulu. 

J. S. BOSHOF. 



The Examination of T/ieophilus S/iepstone, one of the Members 

of the Commission^ resumed. 
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233. You stated that you were unable to say what number of 
alcres of average land in Natal would be required to support a Kafir 
family. You have also stated that the present S^r Locations are in- 
sofficient to support the Kafii's. If you are unac<mainted with the 
quantity of lana required to support an ayerage sized J&afir family, on 
what data have you arrived at tne above conclusion ? — ^I would refer to 
my answer to question No. 31, and add that the Impafane Location, 
for instance, or a great proportion of it, is found incapable of support- 
ing die population already within it. This Location is estimated at 
4M,000 acres by Mr. Cloete ; and I think the population, according 
to an estimate made by Mr. Peppercome, the lila^trate, is under 
10,000. The sterility of the Impatane Location^ however, is, perhaps, 
greater than in most of the others. 

234. In framing the Locations originally, was it intended that these 
Lo<»dons should merely accommodate the Kafirs then in the colony 
and their natural increase only, or was it intended that provision should 
be made for all Kafirs who may choose yet to come in ? — I believe 
that a provision for the natives and their natural increase was the ob- 
ject of the Commission in fixing the extent of the Locations. 

235. What number and size of Locations did that Land Commission 
recommend in their report of 18th April, 1848 ? — ^They recommended 
five, in extent each 50,000 acres. (See Blue Book, 1850, page 31, 
section 4. 

236. On what ^unds did they make this recommendation ? — ^In 
reply to thb question, I will read the report : — 

Regarding the location of the natives within the limits of the district. 
m Natal, Mr. Boshof is of opinion— 

1. Thai three-fourths of the natives already v^lthin the district have 
immigrated and settled themselves without obtaining previously the 
consent of the established government, and have no daim to any 
land which could for a moment be admitted as of greater validity 
than would be their claim to the whole district. 

2. That the location of all the natives already within the district 
would require a surrender to them of sudi extensive tracts of land 
as will be found to prevent^ in a great mea8ure> the settlement of a 
population of Europeans sufficiently numerous to protect themselves, 
and to exercise over the natives a predominating influence towards 
effecting their civilization. 

3. That locations of natives within the district are not required to faci- 
litate the procuring of labourers by the European settler, but rather 
the contnury, it having been sufficienUy proved that the natives re« 
quire very little to subast upon, and by obtaining so much at once, 
raises them to independence, and consequently, not having any 
strong inducement to labour, their habitual aversion to such employ- 
ment is enough, under such circumstances, to cause them to de- 
cline any service, which could not be the case were they to be made 
somewhat more dependent upon the white population, which would 
be done by giving them less facility to settle as independent commu^ 
aities in extensive Locations, since they would be compelled, if they 
will continue to come into the District, to agree with the European 
settlers, to obtain their leave to establish themselves on their lands, 
and thereby at once to become of use to the settlement as herdsmen 
and laborers, without incurring any greater expence to the gov- 
ernment. 

4. That five native Locations, each in extent 50,000 acres of land, is 

the utmost of what should be surrendered or set aside for the 
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n«Uf M, 80 u not to expow the wWto population |o become doute- 
dent on the nativet, which mutt alwsyi eaipoie the aettleaumt to 
very great danger unleia the Goremment be disposed to keep uo 4 
strong mUltary force, so as to bo able to giro aSJto proteSon in 
every part of the district i"'-^«u*« 

6. That a general removal of aU the naUves who mi^ not be conreni* 
ently settled upon the five Locations, is not advisable, but that a 
graduai removal is practicable whenever required, provided that land 
be furnished them* ^^ 

«• That within the district such land cannot bo procured whidi mnr 
bo conveniently given up for that purpose, and whidi is at cnce sniu 
able for the purposes of native settlements. 

7. That it is of the utmost importance to the protection and prosperitr 
of the settlement that the surrounding tribes of the naUvSs lie 
brought under the dominion, or, at least, extensively under the in- 
fluenoe of the British laws and protection, for thdr own benefit and 
for the maintenance of neace generally ; thidb, as opportnnity Is noir 
afibrded of securing, at least on one side of the mstrict, an ejcten-* 
sive and very flsrtile tract of country, almost entirely anoecapied, 
except by a nw depredating bushmen hordes, pmd to which nomde« 
pendent chief lays any well-founded daim : that is, betweoi the' 
river Umaimcttlu (the present boundary of the district) and the 
eouroes of the Umsimvuhi, the old boundary of this settlement 
which country, being taken p os s e s si on of by the Government m m 
native settiement, under British laws and administratkm, nun «t 
once serve as an outiet for the superfiuous native population or tha 
district, and present an independent settiement of endi tiibea m 
will undoubteolv not foil, ere long, to avail themselves of the' 
fidalneighboumood of white men; and in that case may 

iiMumbrance, or dangerous acquisition ; idiereas, in the fonac 
it would tend greatiy to benefit the settters and the aativea 



The above memorandom was laid on the table for fotore 

The foUowing resolution was p asse d ^— 
«* That the CoouDission do not perceive how they can pmoaa 
within this district all the relncee natives now within tt, and at the 
same time provide for all the claims for land wliicb may be made hf 
persons now held entitled to grant*, unless waA vnmgmmaim mn 
made by GovemaMnt as may be found necessary to prwi Me for tte 
establishment of several native Locatkms under Britirii esntienL 
and with proper superintendence in the extensive 
and unoccupied country be t ween the eenrces of the 
thoee of the Usulmvuhi*'* 

837* Yon state that it 18 desiimUe and prcqper to leniofvnKnfis Iran 
a Looatkm near a town, to secure the safoty of dm tnvi 

tlw OTent of an outbreak. Is it not eqaaDj desirabk 
tkat Kafirs AoM be remoTod firom Looatione in the eomataj to 
tlw saftty of the conntry pc^mlalian ?— In the event of I 
du^ in the poeitioa ot persons residing in tiw cm 






L WonM T0«» tlierefore, recommend the removal 
nH of the ifatncts!— On die paeral piiM^oftlw safotrefUtt 
dEteict. I tkink it would be safer if ther were ovt of it ikn in tt. 

Saa Yon kaTe leftrrcd to die Tacsflating poBcj of Bfeitisk nb m 
So«& Afika as Gooqdieating our relatione wiA the eolond mns^ a^ 
tandw to rebellion and odwr dasyromcosBe yenc s s . Bamlmjm. 
ncBont for dus vacillating poiicT Imving been pnctimd * * 

M I UL leforaice 10 Ok eastena £rontkr of tke colour «< 
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Good Hooe ; and I think that it is to be accounted for by the feet of 
different Govemors arriYing from England with particular yiewB in 
regard to the management of natives, &c., that new experiments were 
firequently being tried. 

240. Do you think that, had the views of these Oovemors been 
tegolated and informed, by the people having had a ri^ht to express 
their opinions as a part of the Government, Uiat the evil results you 
have afiuded to could have oecurred ? — I think that, under such cir* 
cumstances, the policy would have been more uniform and practical, 
and that these results might not have occurred. 
K 341. Did Natal ever possess the power of self-govemment?-— Tes ; 
in the time of the Volksraad. 

242. At that time was the position of Natal safer and preferable to 
to hep present position, or was it otherwise ? — I believe it was prefer- 
able as r^ards security, and, perhaps, as regards tQEtde. 

248. Do you think the immediate extension of these privfleros to 
Natal essential to secure her peace and safe^ now, and securitv ror the 
future, as regards the colored races ? — ^The bestowment of self-govem- 
would necessarily carry with it free discussion on every particular 
measure, and involve, more or less, the divisions of the people into poli- 
tical parties. The natives would adopt one or other, or both, of tnese 
parties, and dangerous fections woulcl be the result I do not, there- 
fore, think the immediate extension of the privilege of self-government 
would answer the good end that is anticipated. 
, 244. If the natives were removed out of the district, would this ob- 
stacle be, in your opinion, done away with?— That objection would 
then cease. 

245. Do you think the possession of additional political rights by 
the people would be an inducement to the educated monied classes at 
home to emigrate hither ? — I should tiiink it would have that ten- 
dency* 

2w. Do you anticipate that any probable benefits would accrue to 
Natal from granting her additional political privileges with reference 
to the white government exterior to her boundary, as to promotine 
friendly intercourse and securing general safety? — ^I think tiiat would 
be the result. 

247. Do you antidpate any peculiar advantages fit>m these insti- 
tutions in Natal as regards the government of the Trans- Vaal territory, 
should a time of danger arise here ? — I think the interests of Natal and 
the Trans-Vaal country are very intimately connected, and that upon 
the prosperity of the one depends very much that of the other. 

248. z ou have recommended the removal of the refugee Kafirs as 
essential to secure the safe^ and prosperity of the district, and that the 
direction thould be to the southward, b^ond the Umcomas River, 
there to live under British rule and protection. Why have you chosen 
that direction? — Because I saw no other practicable direction. 

249. Do you intend that the Kafirs so removed should be placed 
under the same arrangements as regards government and taxation as 
those left in the distnct ? — As r^curas taxation, my idea was that it 
should be continued, if the scheme proposed by me, in my letter of 
the 9th December, 1851, had been approved of; but the Government 
was proposed to be conducted on the principles laid down in my letter 
ofthe 7th April, 1851. 
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850. Was not one reason for jont preferring (a greai reason, in 
fact); to remove these Kafirs to the southward, that that country was 
akeadj beginning to fill up with yagrant Kafirs, who would neoena- 
rily be hosole to us ?— Tes. 

261. Supposing that England should see the necessity of nnncir*»»*g 
her authority over the country between the Cape Colony and Natal, or 
what is very probable that the St. John's should become colonised, 
would you consider it advisable or necessary to remove the refiupe 
Kafirs fit>m this to the southward in these circumstances?— -Tea. 

202. Are you personally acquainted with the country about the 
Umcomas ?— oTes. 

265. Is it a densely wooded, mountainous, broken country, or is it 
a level open country f— That in the inwiediate ndffhbourhood of the 
Umcomas is very broken, hilly, and bushy; but oeyond there is a 
good deal of open country. 

264. Do you know thatthe distance between the Kei and the St John's 
rivers is about 190 miles? — ^I have estimated it at 160 miles. 

266. Are ^ou aware that the rebellious Frontier Kafirs, have been 
ordo^d to thu or the north side of the Kei ? — ^Yes. 

268. What security have you that, witlun the next few years, these 
Frontier Kafirs, and tne Kamr refugees here, if removed to the south- 
ward, will not coerce, and become hostile to Natal? — Tou cannot be 
auite secure against the infiuence of the sympathy of color, but hitherto 
tnere has been no disposidon to coerce. In every war between the 
Cape Colony and the Frontier Kafirs, these people, those called 
Fingoes, have fought fiuthfully on the side of the colony. 

287. If, instead of coercing, the Frontier Kafir, or the Kafir al- 
ready there, attacked the refhgee Elafir, being under British rule and 
protection, would that not necessarily lead us into a war ? — ^I do not 
think it would necessarily do so, bebauso, hitherto, whenever the 
Frontier Kafirs have attempted any attack upon the tribes in that 
neighborhood, they have been defeated. 

&6. Have the relative positions of these Kafirs not now been 
materially altered since the rebellious Frontier Kafirs have removed, sir 
mane, across the Kei f — ^I do not believe that that removal has tuen 
place : on the contrary, I have reason to think that the majori^ of the 
rebellious tribes on the Frontier will become absorbed by the firiendly 
tribes inhabiting British Kafiraria, south of the KeL 

260. Would not the placing of a laree Elafir population to our 
southward isolate or cut ofi* Natal finom Uie white population to the. 
southward ? — ^Yes, it would. 

200* Do you think that an advisable step ? — ^If we . had a choice in 
the matter it would not be advisable. 

261. Then would you prefer that the Cape Colony and Natal should 
be Joined toffethor by a continuous belt of white population ?•— Of 
course, if we nad a choice in the matter. 

202. Would not the placing of the refugees here to the northward, 
be a safer course for Natal to adopt ? — ^I thmk not, for many reasons, 
and I have cause for believing that that country has already been 
codrnl hv I'anda to Uie Dutch emigrant fiEumers of the Trans Vaid 
Itepublio, and is stipi)0ffed, by this tmie, to be partially occupied by 
them. 

T. SHEPSTONE. 
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The Rav. James Archbell called in and examined. 

By ike Preridmt (Mr Harding.)—!. In what year did you 
come to the Cape Golony i — In 1818 

2. I believe you came out as a Wesleyan missionary ! — I did. 

3. Where were you first stationjdd t — In Little Namaqua Land, 
aud-sobBequently in Oreat Namaqua Land, on the borders of the Da- 
nuyM ooontry. I then spent' two years^in Cbpe Town, and afterwards 
in 1824y I went to the lieohuana country on the borders of the Sov- 
erdffnfy. In 1833 I removed to the Sovereignty, and occupied a 
locabty within two hours^ ride of the present Uloem Fontcm. I 
continued in that position till 1838, when, after spending one year 
in England, I returned again to the Gape Golony, and shortly after, 
in 1841, received an appointment as Wesleyan minister at Natal, 
As such I continued till 1848, when I retired, and have since becu 
the editor, proprietor, and publish^ of the ^* Natal Independent.^' 

4 Were tnere anv natives in this country when you came here 
in 1841 ! — Yes, but I cannot name the different tribes : I have not 
had sufficient intercourse with theji to do so. 

5. How many natives do you think were here when you came V 
-^From data which I obtained from various sources I should think 

hero might be in different parts of the colony from 20,000 to 30,000' 
vrbea I came. 

6. Was part of your appointment to Natal with a view of re- 
claiming the natives from the state in which they then were ! — It 
was to minister to the spiritual wants of the native tribes, as well 
as to those of the white people. 

7. Do you know of any instance in which a native of this country 
has been reclaimed from barbarism ! — Of my own personal know- 
ledge, andnnder mv own immediate charge, I nave not ; as I had not 
the opportunity of laboring among them ; but I have heard of sev- 
eral connected with the different chuiches of whom I should think 
considerable advances have been made in such redaimation. 

8. Are.you aware that the goveiiiment, at an early stage of its 
administration here, appointed certain locations for the accommoda- 
tion of the native population ! — I am. 

9. Do yon approve or disapprove of that measure! — I disapprove 
of the present locations, but not of the system of locating the Kafirs, 
-r-I object to the extent of the present locations, and to the defects 
of their management. I think that the extent of the present loca- 
tions tends to support the Kafirs in their naturally indolent habits, 
and encourages a dispositior to incessant migration which is a pre- 
ventative to their civilization ; I object to them because of their de- 
fective management in as much as they are not under i control that 
can in any way lead the Kafirs to appreciate the uses of good go- ' 
vemment, which, in fact, is the only criterion of their advancement 
in civivilization. 

10. Then do I understand that you would reduce the si^e of the 
present locations? — I would. 

1 1 • Then bow would you regulate your reduction of the locations ! 
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—I would reduce the limits oF tfaoBe locations to somewhere about 
the extent of two first-class finns, say from twelve to twenty tboa- 
sand acres, as the natural boundaries mi^ point oat. 

12« How many such locations would you establish in the Dis: 
triotf — I would establish so many as would be required to admit 3 
or 4000 inhabitants upon eaeh. 

13. How many of these do you think would be suffident to ac- 
oonunodfl^ the whole of the native jwpolation! — ^That would be iin- 
possible to say unless we Imew the anciount of the population. The 
po[ralation is difiinrently estimated, and 1 should think the data irooQ 
¥^ch we can best rdy, is that given by the Diplomatic Ajgent. Yet 
I am of opini<m that the estimate of that gentlonan, 4 individnahi 
to a hut| is somewhat too hi^ ; from my raDerience I have geBcr- 
ally allowed 3, which would ave 75,000. That beinff the case, I 
should say that if provision be made in the shape or looalaons fcr 
ha^ that popdation we shall find 9 or 10 amply suffident, as the 
other half ot the population will fi>r1he most part be remdent upon 
private finns or lands in the vicinity of the towns and villages, or 
m the towns and viUages themselves. 

14. Then you think that 37,00!U would live on private prope rt y 
(Mr in the towns andvilhtfes! — It might probably be a question 
whetherjustnowthehalfof the pq^ulraon would be finmd in the 
towns and villages and on private lands, but Ae reduction of the 
locations, under suitable government would briuff them into that 
position which it cannot but be admitted is very aediaUe both fiv 
the liJbor of the country and their own dvilintion^ , 

15. What is your reason fiv thinking that the reduction of the 
locations as mentioned by you would prmuce this result!— For the 
reason that so numy of them as at present luxuriate in unrestrained 
liberty could not do so when the limits of the locations shall bo 
curtailed. 

16. But how would thdr liberty be effected bv the rednctian of 
the locations ! — ^They would attain a more fixed iooedity and would 
not have the same amount of land fiyr cultivation by Ao kind of 
hihot which they employ. They would also be hraami into closer 
proximi^ to each other, which is not very agreeal^ to die tribes 
geoeralhr, and especially to the firactionsdT tribes now iuNataL 

17. Then do I understand that you would render these locationa 
as disagjreeahle as possible ! — ^If to over-run a country in unrestrained 
liber^ is to render it agreeableto the Kafirs I certaunly would cnr- 
tul that which is the cause <^thdr gratification, in as much as it 
is incompatible with the social and peaceable habits of indnstriml 

ooperity, and is o{qposed to dvilization. 

18. I think you proposed thift 3 to 4000 should be located in one 
locati<m ! — Yes. 

19. Then would you cut up and divide the different tribes in order 
to accommodate t he numbers to the siae of your locations ! — I do not 
think that would be necessary, as there are few distinct tribes in 
Natal of that amount to move under one chief. 
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20o But dont yoa think there ate some! — I am not prejpared to 
ny that there is even one, yet I will not «peak positively in that 
respect, but if there were, tLat tribe nu^t he made the exception 
to the gnieral role, and land provided for the additional number. 

21. Then yoa would maintain the tribes! — That would depend 
iqxm circumstances ; if the tribe could not be divided ; if there 
were not distmot chiefi so as to divide the tribes without serious in- 
ocmvenience, in such case I would allow them t& be located tcmiher, 
eq[iecially as they would not generaUy exceed the number i have 
mentbned. 

22* You say that the management of the present locations is de- 
fective, how do you propose to manage those leconunended by you ! 
—I would not presume to point out any mode of management to 
the government, aa I am persuaded that they ma,j be efficiently 
man^Bfed and that in the government there is sufficient wisdom to 
devise that efficiency. 

^ 28. Thiexk in what respect is the management of the present loca- 
tions defective! — ^Inaeeneral inefficiency of government for the 
uses of the country, ana the civilization of the people ; the* laws in 
operation fer the government of the white people are inoperative as 
applied to the coloured, and there is no system to meet their case. 

24r. Are you aware that m some cases at least the natives were 
removed from odier localities into the locations by the direction 
of the government ! — There viras such an order and I believe it was 
earriedout to some extent. 

25. Dent you apprehend that it would be regarded as a breach of 
fiuith on the part of the government if the present locations were re- 
duced to the extent that you have proposed ! — It misht be regarded 
80 by scnne, and the Kimis might be taught to spcouc of it as such, 
but I cannot see that there can be anv breach of nith in removing 
them according to a plan that might be devised by the government 
fixr their and the country^s benefit. 

26. What reason would you asagn to the Eafira for this mea- 
sure ! — If it was reauisito to assign a reason to the Kafirs fi>r their 
removal I diould tell them that Uie present eystem of management 
was found iiljurious to the country and upon these t^rms it would 
be impossible to continue it. 

27. Do you then think it unnecessary to assign any reason I— I 
think if judicious plans were formed the KS&tb would &11 in 
with those plans, and probably not deem them so disagreeable as 
some anticipate, and would desire to remove. 

28. What plan would you suggest then ! 

Since it appears impossible with any degree of jnstice to move 
a certain class of the natives who are admitted to be the aborigi- 
nal IribesofNaiaL I would fix them with amplelands upon the prer 
sew locations. That, I conceive, would satisfy atleast one portion of 
the Native inhabitancy. The remainder I would allow to make 
such arrangements for residing with those different Chiefs as they 
cau^ with the approbation of government, that I think will take 



up^another portion of the Kafir population, tbe still remaining 
portion I would leave to make arrangements for residing upon pri*- 
vate farms under a regalar agreement, which would provide for ano* 
tber very large portion of tbe Kafirs, and should there still be Kafirs 
remaining unprovided for I would put them down upon the same 
principle upon other locations to be formed either in tha country 
about tbe Umcomas or Umzimkulu on this or the other side but in 
every case put them down, upon small locations under an 
eflicient government with a view to an early colonisation of the 
whole country. 

29. Is this the plan which you think will do away with the ne- 
cessity of assigning any reasons for the measure to the Kafir ? — 
Yes, more than the one I have before mentioned. 

SO. Are you prepared to recommend that in the event of the 
Kafirs objecting to your plan that it should be enforced?— If the 
Kafirs were in a body to object to it, or rather a plan that might 
be devised by the Government, I should then think that it woold 
be the duty of Government to enforce that plan at whatever -cost 

31. Dou you think we have the means in tbe country at present 
of enforcingthis or any other plan ? — If the Kafirs were to combine 
to resist the movement, I should then say that we have not tbe 
power at present to compel them, but I anticipate no- such 
resistance. 

82. Would you continue the power at present exercised by the 
Chiefs? — I would not 

33* What would you substitute? — ^I would place them* in .a 
subordinate position but what that exact position should be I am 
not prepared to sa^, as I think that can only be determined when 
the details of the internal Government of the locations shall be 
considered. 

34. You would not annihilate their position altogether ?— I 
would support among them a certain authoriW becanse I think it 
would be right to do so, and would be useful in efficiently man- 
aging thepeople. 

35. 1 suppose yon have either heard or have read the plans sng- 
gestedbythe gentlemen who have been examined ^before youi 
Do you agree with any of those, and if so which ? — It wUl be ob- 
vious, in the plan 1 have before laid down that in the whole I 
do not agree with any one of them but in some parUculars I do 
agree with most of them. 

36. Do you think that the measures proposed by you would 
secure labour ? — I think they would and more rapidly teach the 
Kafirs habits of industry. 

37. Are you aware that emigration from the district is at 
the present moment going on to a great extent ? — I have not heard 
that emigration has taken place from this district to any large ex- 
tent, but I have received several letters stating that immigration 
to this colony is taking place from the Zulu country and else- 
where, occasioned, I think, by the late war by Panda on the Ama- 
iwazis. 
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88. Do yoQ think it desirable to encourage or to prevent this ?-r 
I think it deairable to prevent it, especially in the present state of 
the colony. 

89..-0an yon suggest any means for preventing it i — In addi- 
tion to the plan I have proposed for fixing the local circumstances 
of the Kafirsy I would suggest two things — first, that a watchfiil 
vigilance should be observed by the frontier authorities that no 
Kafirs come into the colony without proper permission ; and se- 
condly that there should be a stringent prohibition against any set- 
tlement being effected upon vacant Crown lands, and unoccupied 
private properties, over which the proprietor himself cannot from 
his absence have control. 

40. But supposing that they still continued to come in, what 
would you do with them ? — ^I cannot suppose that they would come 
into the colony without endeavouring to effect a settiement upon 
some of the locations or upon private properties, or upon Grown 
lands, and in any of these cases they could be immediately disco- 
vered, and should be treated as intruders or otherwise as might be 
determined, and unless the government saw fit to retain them on 
some of the locations or allow them to find service in the colony, I 
would treat them as vagrants and send them to the country from 
whence they came. 

41* Don't you think in order to carry out that, you must have a 
very extensive police ? — It is my impression that an efficient po- 
lice may be organized upon the different locations accordmg 
to the plan I have before suggested, and in the different Magistra- 
cies in the colony for the working out of the preventive measures 
suggested. 

42. Would you have a native police or a European police P^-I 
would have both ; a native police upon the locations, which bdng 
small, I think would be easily worked and rendered efficient a^nst 
even each other, and a European police in the different Euro- 
pean towns and villages where such might be necessary. 

43. Mounted and armed, or not ? — In the chief towns a mounted 
police would seem indispensable. 

44. Would you arm or mount the police in locations ? — I would 
not for the present nor for some time to come at least, if at all. 
Not till an advance in civilization shall have established habits of 
peace and industry. 

45* Have you ever read the recommendations of the Commis- 
aoners for establishing the present locations ? — I have. 

46. Do vou disapprove or approve of them ? — I approve of the 
principles but I object to some of the details. I object to those 
parts of the recommendation that favour the present extent oT the 
locations, but I do not recollect, as it is some time since 1 read 
them, whether anything is specially spoken of as lo the exact ex- 
tent I think they were not intended to be so large when they 
were first formed, but from subsequent suggestions they were great- 
ly enlarged, though the Land Commission thought 50.000 acres 
sufficient, I think this is too much. 
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47. Do Yoa approve of tbe three recommendations proposed bjr 
the Commissionera for locating the natiTee, namely — 

Ist That each location be goremed by a aaperintendeot or 
resident agent t 

2nd. That he should be fomished with asristanee whe^ ne- 
cessary, and 
Srd. That a native police should be established in each^ under 
a European officer : — ^I approve of an efficient magistracy bring 
placed now upon the locations^ and a native police. I do not knoir 
what is meant by assistance when required^ efficient government 
supposes power on the spot to carry out all its measures. 

48. Do you think Uiat if the recommendations comprised id these 
reports, had been efficiently carried out at the time, namdy, 
in March 1847, they would have tended to the control and good 
government of the natives i — Not with the extent of territory that 
has been subsequentiy assigned to those locations, and wUcb baa 
necessarily brought the Kafirs together in too great numbers ; but 
if the quantity of the land attached to those locations had been 
much more limited I think the plan at that time would not have 
been liable to very serious objections if it had been efficiently car- 
ried out 

49. Then, in fact, the only point on which you differ firom tbe 
Commissioners of that day is in the extent of those locations 7 — No, 
not exacfly so. The Kwrs since that time have changed in dis- 
porition and in number, and present a more formidable aspect, and 
hence what might be effident in that day will not now serve the 
'same purposes ; had that system then been carried out with ener* 
gy the Kafirs would have grown up under it, and would have been 
venr different 

60, Would the Kafirs have been in a worse or better condition 
than they are now if that had been carried out7*-Tliismust,of 
course, be mere conjecture, but I think they would have been in a 
better condition. There would have been a stringent system of 
management employed when they were more easily controuled, and 
good results most certainly would have followed. 

51. Do you happen to know why (hat system was not canied 
out?— I have read m a despatch from Earl Grey that the home 
Oovemment declined affording the funds to carry out such manage- 
ment, ihough only asked as a loan for the commencement of 
the system, to be repaid in a few years. 

52. Do you recollect what the amount was ?— -I think it was 
iP5000 per annum for 6 years. 

53. Are you aware whether the local Government at that tine 
could have raised the means of meeting this expense out of theb 
own resources ! — ^The local Government certainly could not have 
met that expense, except by efforts to ruse it in the shape of Kafir 
taxes. 

54. Could that have been accomplished before you had tbe'Ka- 
firs in Locations t — I do not think it could have been just then m^ 
lected, and it is doubtful whether the, Hut Tax upon Kafin 
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Boi imposed quite as early as any tax could be exacted fiom the 
Kflufirs with sarety t 

By Mr. Byley.. — 55. You say, Mr. Archbell, that you don't think 
that the inunigrant refugees could effect a settlement on the Crown 
or prirate lands in this colony ! — I said they should be prevented 
from doing so. 

M. Are you aware that at this moment many of the Amaswazi 
are settled down with Lan^balela on the Drakensberg! — I have 
recei?ed several letters alleging that &ct 

06. Do you consider that if these Amaswazi are allowed to set- 
tle in this colony on the different farms on condition that they la^ 
boured, it would certainly produce an ample supply of labour! — I 
do not think that the Amaswazi, to the number already in the co- 
lony as reported, would be an ample supply of labour, but they 
certainly would to some extent furnish useful labour to the farmers 
now without labour. 

By Mr. McFarlane. — 57. Have you thought Of any plan of pro* 
curing additional colored labor without adding to the dangers of 
the colony by additions to the numerous Kafirs already in the dis- 
trict I — ^No. I think every addition must increase the embarrass- 
ment of the colony, and greatly retard the progress of civilization. 

68. Would you approve of allowing these Amajtwazi to settle in 
the district? — ^No. I would rather see the labor efficiently managed 
which we have alreadv within the colony. 

59. Would you advise that steps should be taken to prevent the 
entrance of these people into the district, or their expulsion if al- 
ready here ? — I woula recommend the adoption of every practica- 
ble measure to prevent any addition to the number of natives al- 
ready in this colony, and if it be possible, which I am not quite 
sure it is, to have the Amaswazi who have already come in placed 
beyond the boundaries of this colony. 

60. Have you thought of the effect of an increased taxation of 
the natives as likely to produce additional labour? — ^I do not think 
the imposition of additional taxation is very practicable in the pre- 
sent management of the Kafir population ; but were they other- 
wise situated and governed upon a well organized plan I should 
think that every proper legitimate tax should be imposed upon 
them. I however, approve of the principle of increased taxation 
of the Kafirs, as they are not liable to many of the taxes that apply 
to Europeans in the general consumption, and a in varietvof other 
ways I think that certain taxes might be specially appliea to them. 
For instance they pay no quit rent, nor are they liable to any ex. 
pense on account of land ; I think a legitimate land tax might be 
applied to the locations, and other taxes might be applied that I 
am not prepared at this moment to detail. 

61. Would you recommend that the whole or any part of this 
increased taxation should be remitted to those Kafirs who had re- 
gistered themselves* with a magistrate, as willing to work when 
called on, or were allowed to reside on private properties f — ^Any 
remission of taxes to a reasonable amount^ or any other advantage 
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that could be allowed for the encoaragemenl of industry could not 
be ill applied, inasmuch as it would support and encourage the 
cinlization of the nati?e tribes. 
62. You advised the retention of ihe present Kafir locations, are 

iron not of opinion that the woody rugged nature of many of these 
ocations render them most unsuitable for the purposes to which 
they have been devoted t — ^I would recommend the retention of 
some of the locations to which there might not be serious object- 
ions of the character stated, but on a considerably reduced scale, 
inasmnch as it appears that there are certain Kanrs who have an 
admitted claim to them by occupation at the time of the arrival of 
Her Majesty's Commissioner, and he then pledged the Crown, it 
would appear, that these lands should be appropriated to their 
use. 

68. Could this pledge not be redeemed by giving them lands of 
equal or superior rslue and extent P — I do not exactly see that we 
could do more under the circumstance than offer Uiem an ex« 
change. Had the lands not been pledged to them by the Crown 
we should have been more firee to have made an arran|;ement of 
the character proposed. It cannot, however, be viewed, m justice 
by any but Uie unreasonable, since the change arises out of a ne- 
cessity created by the Kafirs from their innate disposition to 
continue a barbarous preventive of their own improvement, and 
dangerous to the safety of the colony. 

94* Do you contemplate introducing industrisl schools into the 
new locations, and if so would you recommend that they be placed 
under Government or under Missionary control t - Politically and 
seculariy under Government control, leaving the spiritual instruc- 
tions to the zeal of Christian churches. 

65. Will a white rural police force be in your opnion effective 
in a country like this if unmounted ? — I do not think that a white 
rural police unmounted is of much use any where, if at all. 

By Mr. 8kep$kme. — 66. You said, I think, that you would cur- 
tail the powers of the chiefs, what extent or description of power 
would you leave in their hands ? — In curtailing Uie extent of their 
power I would have regaid to the hereditary station or otherwise 
that they at present possess. One possessea already of high here- 
ditary authority I would place in a much more elevated position 
than one who has attained that authorilv by^ mere accidental dr- 
cumstances is entitled to or could expect ; but in no case should any 
of them be left under the impression that their authority is more than 
delegated. On every location I would have the magistrate placed 
as the principal authority, and the chieis under him according to 
their standing in the tribes. 

67. Then you would approve of their conridering themselves the 
hereditary representatives of the Government to their tribes, under 
the magistrate ? — Not exactly so. I would place them in subor- 
dinate positions in carrying on the machinery of Government, but I 
would think it sound policy to destroy as much as possible their 
notions of aboriginal rights. I woula retain diem in the Govern- 
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ment becaose I think them important instruments for carrying on 
efficient rule in the locations. 

68. Do you think it possible to carry on that rule efficiently 
without them? — ^I do not like to consider anything impossible that 
may be projected by the British power, but i think that the loca- 
tions will be much more easily and much more efficiently managed 
by the employment of their agency. 

69. Do you approve of the principle of forcing the nadvea to work 
for die white population ? — ^Force is of various kinds, and I could not 
answer unless 1 had some definite kind of force placed before me. t 
think the coercing by a direct law compelling the Kafirs to work 
would be injurious in its operations, yet I am of opinion that to 
coerce them by salutary laws that would gradually break down bea* 
then dependencies and change the character of their habits and 
pursuits of industry, would be a proper force. 

70. Do you think other force would be safe or generally practi- 
cable ? — I do not think so. I think it would be an infiingement 
of the rights of man, while industry and habits of peace and so- 
cial rectitude may be enforced in a proper legitimate counse. 

By Mr. Bchew&n. 

71. You speak of curtailing the locations and of forming several 
more locadons ; will this, in your opinion, bring' the Kafirs sooner 
to didlization by confining them in a small compass than by leav- 
ing them without restraint ? — I think that to abridge the liberdes of 
the present Elafirs will tend gready to their more rapid civilization, 
since they will be under a more strin^ntrule in small communities 
than they can be in large ones, and smce by limiting the quantity 
of dirir land and bringing them to closer approximation, they 
must learn more of good government and social life than they can 
do in any isolated position. 

72. Which is the more just, to force them to civilizadonby bring- 
ing them into a small compass or to leave diem to live as they 
please? — I percieve equal justice in these positions, since man is a 
social being, and must of course submit to the terms of the com** 
pact that will be generally most useful to the whole community of 
which he is a member. No one part of a community has a right 
to live in a state that menaces the lives and properties, and destroys 
the peace and happiness of the other parts. 

73. Whac is your opinion, Mr. Archbell, have the missionaries 
ever done any good in South Africa?— Yes. Mr. Scheepers himself 
has again and again admitted that a great deal of good was efieot* 
ed when 1 had the honor of sustaining the office of missionary to 
the Borolongs under Moroko, of the Bechuana tribes. 

By Mr. moreland. — 74. In speaking of the locations you pro- 
pose a plan of increasing their number and limiting their extent ; do you 
dimk that this could be carried out 1 — I recommended the increase of the 
number of locations should it be necessary to do so in meeting the wants of 
the people to be provided for, and I think the plan practicable. 

75. Are you prepared to jiropound a plan providiog for the mtemal 

6 G 
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goTemment of the Kafin f — I am not prepared at this moment to hy anr 
plan before (he Commiaffloners, but from the somewhat crude materiaLi 
that I have fiom time to time thrown together, and a more recent mar 
tared judgment* I think it would not be a oifficult matter to arrange an ef- 
ficient adminiatration for the Kafirs, in accordance with the plans I have 
soggested. 

76. Will you state what you conceive to be the defects in the present 
management, in order that a plan may suggest itself (^modifying suoi man* 
agementf — ^The great defect of the present scheme of government among 
the Kafirs, is the want of that element which holds them in proper restraint 
as they are a perfectly unrestrained and uncontrolled people, and there is 
nothing in the present government of the Kafirs to ^orce habits of recti- 
tude and industry, the two grrat points to be kept in view in legislating for 
)hem. 

77. Ton speak of the hi^ locations having a tendency to increase the 
migratory habits of the people^ will you more nilly explain your views in 
this respect T — ^The present hu^ locations facilitate the desires on the part 
of the Kafirs to amass a vast property in cattle, and to increase the number 
of their wives since they have the opportunity of living at a dis- 
tance from each other, and of cultivating lands without limit This, 
I think, is one of the greatest evils of which the colonists have 
just reason to complain ; the native tribes cultivate lands that cost 
them nothing, with labor that costs them as much, and hence the 
colonists find it impossible to compete with odds so great A just 
arrangement of the locations will bring them upon a more legiti- 
mate eq[uality» They will have lands that by industry will provide 
them with the ample means of subsisting in comfort, but not with- 
out industry, and they will employ the powers of body and mind to 
the useful purposes of industrial and social life, which they now 
employ in concocting mischief. 

78. What do you consider to be a liberal allowance of land for 
a certain amount of Kafir population ? — I have already said that 
the locations should be formed not larger than firom 12 to 20,000 
acresy according to circumstances, and that not more than 3 or 
4000 natives should be located together; thus giving firom 4 to 5 
acres to each Kafir. I form that estimate from past experience, 
wherein I have found that about 8000 or 4000 people occupy 
ing about that quantity of land have progressed in civilization in a 
worse country than this. 

79. These locations should be composed of average lands in the 
colony, is it on that presumption that you base your calculations? 
— 7I see no reason why the oest lands should be selected for the 
Kafirs* locations, since it is well known that positions unfavourable 
for industrial civilization are more suitable for the culture practised 
by the Kafirs. Fair average lands ought to be assigned for these 
locations. 

80. Do you believe that the details of any plan that may be re- 
solved upon may be safely left to the wisdom of government ? — It 
has occurred to me that this commission would lumisb the mate- 
rial upon which the Government would found a permanent plan, 
and 1 should hope that it may safely be left in their hands. , 
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81. Then, in answer to the 2Snd querj, when jou said that you 
did not consider it necessary to propound a plan, jou meant to say 
that such plans would be best devised by the Commission ? — I said, 
if I recollect right, that the wisdom of Government would be am« 
ply sufficient to grapple with the evil, and 1 presume that it is not 
the least part of that wisdom to avail itself of the light and assist j 
ance of this Commission. 

82. Would not the people within this district, from a natural an- 
xiety to see their former friends and relatives amongst them, be 
likely to adopt measures to frustrate any proposition which you 
might adopt to prevent the influx of refugees from barbarous tribes 
from neignbouring countries into the colony ? — I think some of 
them possibly might do so, but generally I donH think that to anv 
great extent the Kafirs would oppose any arrangement with such 
an object in view, as to encourage others to enter the colony, un- 
less some evil was contemplated. 

83. Do you think that the police which you propose establish- 
ing in each location, would be able to obviate tbis evil, and also 
effectively to control the population settled therein? — I think un- 
der proper management they would generally form an efficient 
agency in meeting that evil, or any other that might occur. 

84. Are you prepared to state any system or machinery by which 
this police and other matters within these locations could be direct- 
ed ? — 1 am not at present 

85. What do you expect will be the annual expense of such pc« 
lice ? — 1 have not estimated the expense of such a police not having 
considered the details of its organization. 

86. Then you would not at all approve on any consideration at- 
tempting to drive the Kafirs out of the district, according to any of 
the former plans proposed? — No, 1 would not use the kind of 
force impli^ in driving them out, and 1 think there would be no 
necessity for the use of such force, as the plan 1 suggested would 
provide for a large number of kafirs upon the different locations al- 
ready formed and to be formed, and these of course would be so far 
satisfied. It provides also for another portion who are already sat- 
isfied upon private farms and that will become satisfied by arrange- 
ments with the proprietors, and also for a number more that will 
enter into arrangements with the government and with occupants 
of the different locations, so that there would be few unprovided 
with lands. The rest would see no possible chance of resistance. 

87. Do you think that sound policy would prompt us to retain the 
kafirs within the colony, and to msJce the best arrangements for 
their management which exbting circumstances would admit of ?— 
Upon the plan 1 have suggested 1 would retain all, that by that plan 
are provided for within uie colony, and in placing any of the Kafirs 
beyond the present boundmries I would suggest their being placed under the 
same rule and scattered in small locations in the same manner as in the co- 
lony with a view to future colonization. 

88. Then you apprehend no danger to the white population 
from the number of natives within the colony ?—*Not if properly 
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managed, and in any case not immediately. 

89. Since your plan, if practicable, is so very desirable, will 
you favor the Commission with the mode of government which 
you would adopt and by which you would bring about the neces- 
sary changes? — ^I bare already sud I was not prepared wiUi the in- 
ternal government of the locations, but if the Commission wish 
it I will have no objection to direct my attention more particularly 
to the subject and communicate. ^ 

90. Do you know whether it was the Land Commission or tJbe 
Location Committee who suggested the extent of the locations as 
at present existing? — I have no accurate knowledge of where it or- 
iginated, but I think the extensions originated in suggestions to 
the location commissioners from somo of the missionanes, the land 
commission recommending 50,000 acres to each location. 

91. You may have seen from the evidence given by Mr. Cloete, 
what the extent of those locations is ? — Mr. Cloete corroborated 
my own previous calculatious connected with the extent of these 
locations, which extent is beyond all moderation and has become 
a serious ev3. 

92. Are you aware'that that extent is about 6 times greater than 
that proposed by the land commission ? or of the reason of such 
increase ? — I have not seen any reason for the extent recommend- 
ed by the land commission, and I am quite satisfied that some of 
the locations are more than 6 times too large to answer the purpose 
intended. 

98. Are you aware that in a despatch from the Diploroatic'Agent 
to the secretary of the local government of 26th April 1846, that 
he predicted Uie consequences of which we at present complain 
would be the result of any delay in concocting measures for the 
better management of tiie Alafirs ? The extract to which I allude 
is '' Every dav delayed is so much ground lost, and I fear two years 
will destroy the advantages of the opportunity T — I am aware of 
this. 

94. The Secretary of State for the colonies having signified his 
approval of the various measures proposed bv the location com- 
misuoners, supported as they were by the opinion of Mr. Cloete. 
Can you conjecture the cause of these plans not being carried out ? 
— The home government objected to the loan of the amount re- 
quired to set the location commibsioners' machinery in operation. 

95. Do you tiiink that the result of such a refusal may lead to 
the serious expenditure of the public money and jeopanlize the 
position of the colony ? — I cannot say that the refusal then to* the 
grant of funds has lead to these serious evils, because I am of opin- 
ion that the extent of the lands subsequently added to the locations 
would have prevented a portion at least of the success contemplated 
by the object as first projected. The withholding of the funds ne- 
cessary to carry on good government is pardy the cause of the pre- 
sent menacing state of our Kafir affairs. 

96. While prosecuting your missionary operations what was 
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jour experience of the character and disposition of the Kafir 
tribes ?r— My labors have been mostly restricted to the Bechuana 
tribes. 

97. Have yon a general knowledge of the Kafir character ?— I 
have. 

98. Is that character one remarkable for treachery and a total 
disregard of truthfulness and gratitude, or is it the reverse of this ? 
-—It is remarkable for these obliquities. 

99* Then in canying out any arrangements so as to improve the 
condition of the Kafirs, or to secure the white inhabitants from any 
aggression on their part, you would advise that these points in 
their character shall always be kept in view t — ^Yes. 
k 100. Have you noticed any remarkable development of utility 
given on the part of the Kafirs so as to lead you to suppose that 
uey would speedily adopt habits and customs of civilization if the 
means o( acquiring them were placed within his reach ?— I have 
always found when brought into proximity with civilization they 
have been the ready creatures of imitation. 

101. Do you think that the various cases of poisoning which we 
have amongst the Kafirs proceeds from an extensive knowledge of 
the medicinal properties of the many plants within the colony, and 
is this knowledge invariably procured for vicious purposes or 
otherwise ? — They do employ this knowledge for vicious purposes, 
but the mere knowledge which they have attained of the qualities 
of the plants from which they extract poison is not the cause of 
vicious conduct. 

J. ARCHBELL. 



TENTH MEETINO. 

Saturday, 27th November, 185S. 
Present. 

'i*heophilus Shepstone, Esq., President. 

John Moreland, Esq. 

R. R. Riley, Esq. 

Theunis Mel, Esq. 

W. Macfarlanc, Esq. 

Dr. Addison. 

F. Scheepers, Esq. 

J. N. Bosnof, Esq. 

The minutes of the previous meeting were read and confirmed. 

The examination of the Rev. J. Arcbbell was resumed and con- 
cluded. 

The examination of the Rev. W. J. Davis was commenced 
and concluded. 

The President proposed that a copy of the instructions and eridence 
be forwarded to all tne persons on the list for examination, and who have 
not yet been examined, accompanied by a letter from the Secretary inriting 
such suggestions or opiiuons as these persons respectively may wish to offer 
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to the CommittioD in writiog. Tbeie to be sent in to the Secretnj m 
soon as poaBibley bnt not lator than the 1st of Jannaijoext; reserring to 
this oommisBion the power to call anjsndi pefsonsfiir peiaoiial examina- 
tion, sboold it still be found necessary ; ana that the next meeting of this 
Commission be fixed for the 10th January, ton the porpoae of oonsulering 
their report. 

(Signed) EDIfUND TATHAH, 

The examination of the Beo. JameM ArdbM leuimed. 

By Mr. Mardand. — 102. Do you think that the Kafirs have any 
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inhabitants of Natal hare occupied their present position npon the 
soil of Natal for many years back. 

108. Do you think the country beyond the Umzimkulu should 
be colonized, if so, state the mode of colonization you would re- 
commend ? — As it now appears that the country on the other side 
of the Umzimkulu has reverted to the Crown and become 
British territory, (^ would recommend its colonization by Euro- 
peans as early as possible* 

104. Are you aware tiiat the Dutch proclaimed the Umzimvubn 
to be their boundaiy ? — I am. It was set forth in the document that 
was discovered in the portmanteau of the late Retief, and 
is now published in the papers on Natal by Mr. Chase — 

Unkiiiikiiig^oTe^ 4tb Febnary, 1838; 

^Know an men liy thii^ 

«*Tliat whercM Pieter RctieC Govenor of the Diddien^gnHit Faimen, has 
leteken my caUle i^idi Sinkoiijella hid stolen firam me, wtikh eiUtle he the 
Mid Retief now delWeved onto me ; I Dingem King of the Zoolae, do here- 
by eertifj anddeehue that I thoo^ fit to res%n onto hfan, Retief, and his 
countrymen* thepUoe eaUed PORT NATAL, tosether with aU the land en- 
nexed;thati8to8ay£romtheTiigeIlatotheOnieunTooboIUTeis» Weitwsid 
and from the See to the North, asfiur as the hod may be nsflfol and hi my 

poe Dea e fo n. . - • . , . 

"Which I did, and g^TO mito them for their eTeriasting proper^. 

MaAX of Kh^ Dlqgaaa. 

Moaio X Gieai CoanseDor. 
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M. Oosthniaen* 

A. C. Greyling. 

B. J. Leibenbetg. 



Jnhariiis x do. 
Manondo x do. 



105. By what means would you train the colored races to habits 
of industry ?— I would endeavour to effect a change firom pastoral 
to acTicultural habits, which I apprehend could be done most ef- 
fectually by limiUng the quantity of land at their disposal, and by 
introducing among them suitable laws for that effect 

106. Do you happen to know any of the tnbes upon our firon- 
tier ?— 1 have no particular acquaintance with anjr exceptmg with 
one, the tribe of Matuana, whose former local posiUon I knew in the 
pn»ent Sovereignty. Matuana originally came from the present 
Sovereignty ani removed from thence a few years previous to the 
Dutch Sigration, his tribehaving been destroyed and the remain- 
dw driven St of that comitry by the Mantalees. From this or- 
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cuffistance and his language bein^ a dialect between the Zulu and 
Sicboana^ I should conclude he had no aboriginal claims to this 
country. 

107. Would you recommend interference with polygamy by 
law ? — I think the law ought more or less to restrain the practice 
of polygamy, if it were only in so far as to affect its future practice. 

108. Had the Location Commission the confidence of the coun- 
try, if not, what were the causes of this want of confidence I— The 
Location Commission comprised a number of the most estimable 
gentlemen in the country, but unfortunately they did not possess 
file confidence of the country, which I apprehend was in a great 
measure caused by the extensive locations which they favoured, and 
which obliged them to trespass upon the private rights of proprie- 
tors of farms. 

109. Were certain registered farms thrown into these locations 
without the consent of the proprietors ? — I could not say that every 
case would be without the consent of the proprietors, as it is my 
impression that some few were satisfied by. exchange, but generally 
a disregard of these rights was manifested by the Government, and 
the few cases that were redressed tended to render those that 
were unredressed more aggravated. 

110. By what process would you carry out your proposition 
to reduce the locations ? — I would, in the first place release 
all first class registered farms, or where that could not be firom 
buildings or other tenements standing upon them belonging to the 
location intended to be retained, I would make equitable com« 
pensation in the nearest adjoining lands. I would then have sur- 
veyed the surplus lands and dispose of them as Crown lands, at 
such a rate as would draw a speedy industrial population of white 
inhabitants upon them. 

HI. What object would you secure by scattering tl)e locations ? 
— I intend, by scattering the locations throughout the country, 
to secure to the agriculture of the country an adequate and equal 
supply of labor, and to prevent as much as possible the combina- 
tion of the Kafirs for the projects of evil. 

112. What sort of a country is it between the Umcomas and 
Faku's country? — I have been three times throu^jh the country 
in different directions, and I find the country along the coast 
somewhat broken, and wooded in the middle country ; at the dis- 
tance of some 30 to 60 miles it is flat and undulating, except along 
the large rivers where the country is also broken. 

113. Do yon contemplate colonization to any extent to the west 
of Natal, by introducing white inhabitants ? — I can only contemp- 
late the colonization of that part of the colony upon the ground of 
sound policy, as in my opinion it is the only way to prevent its be- 
conung the resort of herds of strolling Kafirs and lawless tribes, 
which will be the future scourge of Natal and the Cape colony. 

114. You are opposed then to the settlement of a large body of 
Kafirs anywhere?— 1 am^ in any ouc locality. 
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115. Have you any addiUonal reasons ?^I think that to locate 
the Kafirs anywhere, render them difficult to manage. It retards 
their civilization, which can only progress in proportion to their 
becoming acquainted with good government. 

116. Would yon object to their being settled alone on a neutral 
territory to the west^of Natal ? — I strongly object to such a settle- 
ment, as I think the the principle of neutral settlement and the half 
measures that have in accordance with such principles been adopt- 
ed have brought about aU the evils firom which the old colony b 
now suffering. 

117. You think to remove Kafirs from the proximity to civiliz- 
ation is to foster and perpetuate war ? — I do, as it w^ foster and 
perpetuate heathenism. 

118. Do you agree to the formation of locations on the coast ?-- 
I would not for obvious reasons form any new locations near the 
coast unless it should be found necessary in the future colonisa- 
tion of the country to the westward of the Umzimkulu. 

1 19. In question 54 vou do not answer so explicitly as is de- 
sirable is it your opimon that the Kafirs could have been taxed 
before they were placed in locations ? — ^There were many of them 
taxed before they were in locations, yet it is obvious that the loca^ 
tions must have exerted an overawing influence upon them, and 
this, as far as it goes would show the practicabili^ of ruling the 
natives by means of proper locations. 

120. Did the general taxing of the Kafirs commence long after 
the locations were established ? — ^About 2 years : and that estab- 
lishes the important fact that when the loan was requested from 
the home government to commence the operations proposed by 
the location commissioners, a correct estimate of their success had 
been made by them, and that the funds requested would have 
been returned prior to the period mentioned by them. 

121. What indirect means would you propose to bring about a 
desired supply of labor? — I would recommend that elements be 
embodied in the laws applied to the locations that would secure in- 
dustry and increase the wants of the natives as much as possible^ 
allowing as much land only as will furnish them a comfortable sub- 
sistence with industry. 

122. Do you think that misionary operations when properly 
applied tend to civilize the Kafirs ? — Most certainly I do, but of 
course all depends upon their proper application ; as evidence of 
this I may refer to a letter of the late Retief, speaking of the civil- 
ization effected in the Borolong tribe now occupying part of the 
Sovereignty : — 

'* From the groU quantity of eattte with us we hare been eompdled to diTkb Into 
eereral parties, bat 1 am happy to say we h»Te not here the ^fiafpamaicMm 
stealers. The cattle which aometimea stray, are brought alter ns from 6 to 7 
days journey by the Marroles people under the diief Moroko, and for which 
I remunerate them. Mr. ArchbeU» Wesleyan Miasbnary, desenrea the hif^ 
est pnise for the mAnner and ohararter of the insti t ution eat a bli a hed by mm 
amongst this people, and it is to bo wished that all thoao whopiofoflBto ^ — ^ 
and load the uncmlized. would take n leason by him and endeavour to 
duct them m the same [«ths of rclig^) industry, and jusUco.*' 
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To the above letter I would add that Moroko« the Borolong chiefs and his 
tribe, with whom I spent several years, present a fair example of what unas- 
sisted Christianity can effect in civilising a community. When I first enter- 
ed upon my labors among that tribe they were naked, rude, and wild asany 
savage. They would st^ anything, do anything, and say anything. Theur 
habits, like those of the other tribes, were of me ffrossest compledon, and 
sourody did they manifest powers that distingnished Uiem from the more et 
evateil instinct of the brute. After 10 years I left them a decent, 
semimodest, intelligent, industrious, and morally elevated people. Euro- 
pean dothmg was eenerally worn among them ; they possessed waeonSy 
norses, plouuis, and several other popular instruments of agricuUurel 
An entun change had during the time I was with them passed over 
their political, social, and moral character, and since, I perceive, it has 
still progressed. In the late turmoils of the Sovereignty the Boro- 
longs have been the fiiithful allies of the British Government, against 
he democratic insurrection of those who drank too deeply cf fore^ 
tuition. The Borolongs have lost the desire of barbarians for war, and 
are now among the dass who are merging from the second transition stage 
to a still nearer approximation to civilization. The effects were produced un- 
der circumstances where no refined government could have the least influence. 
Industrial and moral leadmg under the blessing of God upon his own Gospel 
have been the means of effecting a general change in the (maracter and dispo- 
sition of a large tribe in 10 years. It is a remarkable fact that as in the Fron- 
tier distmrbance so also in the Sovereignty not one of the communities that 
have been under the tuition of Wesleyan Missionaries have been found 
among the enemies of the British Government. 

123. Does your experience lead you to believe that the efforts of the 
missionaries here have been attended with any success ? — j have not had 
much opportunity of examination into that matter here, but I am aware 
that the missionaries here have been placed in very unfavorable cir- 
cumstances. 

124. Did you consider the osition of Natal safer under the Volksraad 
than nowf — ^Yes, because I think from the manner in which their 
government was carried on, less restraint was offered to prosecute measures 
which the country might summarily require. Such measures were called 
for to be adopted without delay, and weie rendered efficacious from des- 
patch, and were more merciful than procrastinating philanthropy. 

125. Do you happen to know that an opinion is generally entertained 
that the government .of the Kafirs in this country would be more ably ad- 
mmisterc^ by a representative government ? — ^I do. 

126. Are you of opinion that such a mode of government being mmtcd 
to this colony would induce a better class of emigrants to come hither ? — 
I believe it would. I have received letters that state as an objection to 
emigrating to this colony, the state of its government, especially relative to 
the native tribes. 

127. Do you think that the possession of representative government here 
would have a tendency to bring closer a bond of connection between the 
ookmy and the Trans-Vaal Republic, and the Soverei^ty ; and that such 
a result wodd be of service to Natal should danger arise 7 — I think so. 

128. Do you consider that the power of the Zulu king. Panda, is be- 
coming more formidable and daneerous to this colony or the contrary T — 
I do not thmk it is increasing, as from the incessant wars carried on by 

H H 
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that chief, and the ^esertioii from his oountiy, his power is being dimin- 
ished. 

By Dr. Addison. — 

1 29. Have you given any consideration to the subject of the introduction 
of conrictB mto this colony, as bearing upon the effect it would hare upon 
the Kafirs, and the safety of the district f — ^I tldnk from the opeq frontier 
of our colony, and the small means at our disposal for controumg such a 
community, it is a most dangerous experiment to resort to. 

J. ABCHBELL. 



The Rev. William Jefferd Davis called in, and examined. 

By the President (Mr. Skepsione). 1. In what year did you 
first come to South Africa 7 — In the year 1 832. 

S. I believe you came out as a Wesleyan Missionary f— I 
did. 

S. Where were you first stationed ! — ^At a Mission Station called 
ClaTkebuiy, among the Tambookies, on the Bashee River. 

4. How long were you stationed there t — Until the breaking out 
of the Kafir war in 1835. 

5. Would you state the different stations at which you have since 
Tesided ?"— I removed from Clarkebury during the war of 18S5. I 
^^as subsequently stationed at Butterworth, among Kreli's tribe. 
From thence I removed to Fort Peddie ; and fit>m thence to Port 
Natal in the year 1846j since which period I have resided in this 
country. 

6. You have been more or less connected with the natives, I be- 
lievej since you have been in this country ? — ^Yes. 

7. Are you at all aware of the number of the native population 
when you arrived here f — I have no data of my own upon which I 
can depend* But the general impression as to the number of natives 
then in the country was that they amounted to firom eighty to one 
hundred thousand 

8. Does your observation lead you to believe that they have much 
increased in number? — I believe they have. But I would add thai 
I think that the estimate made in lfA6, was fiir too high. 

9. Can you form any estimate, firom your own observationj as to 
whether there are more or less than that number here now ? — I can- 
not do so correctly, but I think a just estimate would be of three 
natives to one hut. 

10. Have you arrived at that conclusion firom personal obser* 
vation ? — Yes, firom my own experience, confirmed also by the en- 
quiries of others, in whom I place confidence. 

11. From what, or firom whence, has the increase arisen l^-I be- 
lieve there has been a natural increase in the population, and also 
immigration to this country firom the tribes surrounding the 
District 

13. You are aware, I believe, that a system of locating natives in 
this District, has been adopted by the Government / — I am. 

13. Do you approve or disapprove of that measure?— I approve 
of their being located according to the plan recommended bv the 
Location Commissioners to the Home Government in 1847, with the 
exception of those Locations bemg too large in extent. 
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14* Then you would reduce the size of the present Locations 1— ^ 
I would reduce their size, and increase their number. 

IS. How would you regulate their reduction? — I think no Lo« 
cation should contain more than from four to six thousand natives, 
and not more than from forty to sixty thousand acres in extent; and 
that to each Location a European magistrate should be appointed, 
as recommended by the Location Commissioners. P^suming.that 
the present Kafir population within the District is 100,000^ I conceive 
that the existence of so large a number, scattered over the whole 
country^ is fraught with danger to the permanent peace of the Dis« 
trict, while the European population continues so small as at present* 
I think that it would be desirable either to remove a part of the 
Kafirs, or to increase the European population. But from the fact 
that the present Locations were appropriated for the Kafirs, as the 
land they were to occupy during good conduct, I think it. would be 
dangerous to remove them, by force, to another locali^ at a distance 
from their present residence. I am, nevertheless, of opinion, that 
if a tract of country south-west of the Umcomas River were pointed 
out to them, as that to which those who were inclined to remove 
may do so, informing them, at the same time, th^ the present Lo- 
cations would be reduced in extent, a large portion of those now in 
the Locations would remove without compulsion. I would, there** 
fore, recommend the selection of a site for this purpose south-west 
of the Umcomas, to be placed under the supervision of a magistrate 
in the same manner as the Locations. Each magistrate having jo- 
risdiction over not more than six thousand natives, and sixty 
thousand acres of territory. And, if possible, I would place each 
Location of this extent in a separate locality* I think, also, that to 
enable the Government to reduce the present Locations, .others 
ought to be formed in different parts of the colony. I believe the 
N^al Kafirs have hitherto looked upon the English as their friends, 
and I should regret if. that impression were removed, by any act 
which they with reason may regard as a breach of friith on the part 
of the Government towards uiem ; and as I conceive that an at- 
tempt to remove them, by force, from their present locations would 
be thus regarded, I am of opinion that even if we have tlie means, 
which I doubt, it would be unjust and impolitic thus to act They 
may at present submit, but if the Government act towards them so 
as to unite their sympathies as a people against us, they will bide 
their time, but will never cease to look for a favorable opportunity 
of revenge. At present, from the fact of the Kafir population of 
Natal being composed of the remnants of different tribes, they have 
no national feeling existing among them, and in this is our present 
safety. But I fear if any proceeding of the Government should 
furnish them with a bond of union which would unite them as one 
people in opposition, we should no longer be able to control them. 
J have always considered the large extent of the Kafir Locations a 
serious evil. I believe that^ were they reduced in size, and the re- 
sidents in each Location prevented from removing to any other Lo- 
cation, or to different parts of the same Location, without, sufiicient 
reason being given to the Kafir Magistrate, that their nomadic 
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liabiU would be cbeckedj and gradually tbey may be induced to 
adopt more fixed agricultural pursuits, rather than those of a pas- 
torn character. The super? ision over them of the Magutrate Would 
be much more efficient in smaller Locations, and I think my view as 
to the desirableness of reducing the extent of these Locations has 
been entertained by the majority of thinking men in the colony, firom 
the time of their first, formation. I conceive that any plan which 
wUl tend to the civilisation of the Kafirs, will benefit equally them- 
selves and the European colonists. 

16. Would not your objection to the size of the Locations be 
met by the establishment of so many magistrates, and other estab- 
lishments in difierent parts of their Locations, so as to leave oply 
about three thousand under the jurisdiction of each ? — ^To some 
extent it would, and were the European population increased, en- 
tirely so ; but I fear that at present the E!afirs are mixed up so 
intimately with tiie small European population, that there is danger 
to the peace of the community arising, from their number being so 
large. 

17. Do you consider that danger to have arisen since the recom- 
mendations of the Commissioners for locating natives were made, or 
did it exist at the time T — I think it has arisen since. 

18. Then do you think that if the recommendations made by 
the Commissioners had been adopted, that that danger would 
have been obviated T — I think so, provided that no location had 
contained more than 4000 to 6000 inhabitants, and not been larger 
than from 40,000 to 60,000 acres in extent. 

19. Then you would consider the jurisdiction of each magistrate 
as a sej^rate Location T— Just so. 

20. Do you think there is any greater obstacle now to such 
being the case, than when the recommendation was madef — I 
think not. 

SI. Then am I to conclude that you have no objection to the 
Locations as they now stand, provided they were sovemed by 
magistrates in the proportion I have before named? — My conviction 
is that it would be desirable, if possible, to induce a portion of the 
Kafirs» now residing on their locations, to emigrate to the south 
west of the Umcomas river, as I think the permanent peace of the 
District would be the better secured thereby : with this exception, 
and that of allowing only from 40,000 to 60,000 acres, to firom 
6,000 persons, I have no objection. 

22. Do you think it essentbl to the safety of the District that a 
Dortion of the native population should be removed beyond the 
Umcomas f — Unless the European population be increased, or a 
part of the Kafir population now within the District removed, it 
will ultimately endanger the safely of the District. 

23. Then do you think it advisable to remove them, but not 
practicable in our present circumstances ?— I think that, under no 
circumstances, should they be removed by force^ as this would 
equally endanger the peace of the District, as leaving them where 
they are. ^ 
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S4. Do you think that the faith of the government has heea, in 
any way, pledged to the natives as regards the appropriati<^n which 
has been ipade of lands for their usef — I da 

85. Then do you think that their forcible removal would be a 
breach of this faith ? — I am decidedly of opinion that the faith of 
the government is as solemnly pledged to the natives, in the per- 
manent appropriation of the Crown Lands, included in the Locations 
to thdr uses, as it is to the original emigrants found here by Her 
Majesty's Commissioner, H. Cloete, Esq., in 1843. I would sup- 
port this view by the following extracts from published documents 
of the government : — 

1. In an instruction famished to the Commissioner, dated 18th May, 
J843, he was then directed— '' In reporting upon the claims of 
applicants (for land^ within that territory, you must carefully 
ascertain that the land so ckiimed>is not also claimed, or held, or occu- 
pied, by any native chief, or native people." And on October 11th, 

1845, he was directed *' to make known to the emigrant farmers, and 
native tribes, that you were directed, in May last, to cause the 
claims of the natives to lands which they either held or occupied, to 
be scrupulously respected. ' 

8. In an instruction to the Commissioners for locating the natives 
appointed by the Lieutenant Governor of Natal, dated March Slst, 

1846, and under which instruction the said Commissioners acted, in 
placing the natives upon their present Locations, it is stated tiiat 
''^the public faith has, also, been pledged to the natives not to 
disturb them in the selection and occupation of any lands remaining 
at the disposal of the Crown." 

3. In a communication of Mr. Shepstone, IKplomatio Agent, to the 
Secretary to Government, dated April 25th, 1846, he writes '^ witii 
regard to the distribution and tenure of the lands to be allotted to 
them^ (the natives) I do not see any advantage in giving them 
individual titles to all, or any, portion of them ; I am of opinion 
that it would better answer the end of their own government that 
each of their Locations should remain Crown Lands appropriated 
solely to their use. To my mind the faith of the government stands 
as deeply pledged to the natives, in such solemn appropriation of 
lands for the& use, as in the granting of a title deed."— -Vide 
" Blue Book," 14th Auffust, 1850, page 46. 

In Lieutenant Governor Fine's dispatch to the Governor of the Cape, 
November 1st, 1850, speaking of the farms within the District, he 
observes— 

''They should be divided into two classes: — 1. Consisting of the 
claims of the original grantees of farms, and of purchasers from 
them who had bought the farms, bond fide, before Hie boundaries 
of the Kafir Locations were known. 2. Of the diums of persons 
who had purchased such farms, after their boundaries were known, 
and who, therefore, bought a mere naked claim on the government 
for compensation." 

This last extract I consider as establishing the fact, that the boundaries 
of the Locations had been fixed, that tfis was ffenerally known, and 
that the " solemn appropriation of lands for their use, which Mr. 
Shepstone spoke of in his communication of April S6th, 1846, of 
which he observes that by such ** solemn appropriation, Uie faith of 
the government stands deeply pledged,"— >nad then actually taken 

place. 
3. I would add that, from my intercourse with the natives, ih$jf 
themselves have been given to understand that the Locations were 
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•eeoredto them permaneiitly, onlen thej^ at any tiiiie> nlbtBtd 
against the government. 
36. Are you aware that some parts of this District are inha« 
bited by natives who have aboriginal claims? — I am. 

27. Do you consider that these claims are entitled to the special 
consideration of the Government f — ^Yes. 

28. In what way would you propose to disdncuish between indi- 
viduals with regard to such claims f — I think I would not attempt 
it. I would state to the chief who was found in this country as ex- 
ercising authority over those individuals who have no aboriginal 
claims, that the Government consider that his tribe has a territorial 
right in the country, to an extent equal to the maintenance of 
the number of his followers found with him by the British ; and I 
would leave it to him to decide as to the individuals who are to be 
included in that number. At present* I would give the Kafirs no 
in^vidual rights in land. 

29. What would be your guide in fixing the number T — It must 
depend upon the evidence, which should be satisfiustory to the Gov- 
ernment, as to the number who have that claim. 

30. But would not that course involve investigations into the 
personal history of individuals T — I apprehend it would not be ne- 
cessary so minuteW to go into their individual aboriginal claims as 
to involve that difficulty, 

81. Then would vou fix an arbitrary number T — Yes, founded 
upon the evidence which shall be within the reach of Government 
as to the just cUdms of each tribe. 

83. Then your enquiry would be chiefly confined to the history 
of the tribe generally f — ^Decidedly so. Inasmuch as the daim is 
one of a tribal character, rather than that of individuals. 

88. Would you vest these rights in perpetuity in die hereditary 
chiefs of these tribes* or would you recommend that they should be 
vested in any other manner on their behalf ?^I would vest them in 
perpetuity, for the benefit of the tribe, in trustees, to be appointed 
m tne manner recommended by the Location Commissioners in 
1847. 

34. You have stated that a considerable accession to the native 
population has taken place since you arrived here. Have you any 
plan to propose, by which such accessions firom without the District 
could be prevented for the future J — I know of none ; but I would 
suggest that all those who shall, for the future, cross the boundaries 
of the District, from tlie surrounding tribes, should be placed in the 
open country south-west of the Umcomas. 

85. Are you aware that the Zulu power is chiefly composed of 
tribes heretofore vanquished, and incorporated therein T — ^Yes. 

86. You are also aware that most of the heads of these tribes are 
within this District ?— Yesi I am. 

87. Then do you consider that in addition to a desire to fly from 
the cruelty of the Zulu Government, there is a natural inclination 
on the part of these people to enter this District ?^1 think so. 
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88. Do you think it would be possible to separate people who 
enter the District under these circumstances, from the friends to 
whom they have fled 7— It would be difficult so to do ; but I think 
their being required to reside south-west of the Umcomas, would 
operate as a powerful preventive to their entering the District at 
au ; or otherwise to induce the heads of those people themselves 
to remove to that locality. 

S9. Do, you think any police arrangement would be sufficient to 
prevent the entering into this District of people flying for their 
lives?— I think not, except they themselves were slam by the 
police. 

40. Don't you think that the only efficient remedy would consbt 
in the amelioration of the Government, from whose tyrany and 
severity ihey fly ? — I think so. 

41. Do you think these accessions of the native population are 
an evil, and if so in what respect ? — I think the large accessions to 
the native population are an evil, inasmuch as the large preponder- 
ance of barbaric influence already in the country, tends much to 
check the progress of civilisation among the Kafirs themselves ; 
and while the European population continues so small, it endangers 
the peace of the District. 

42. Are you of opinion that a civilised Christian Government 
would be justified in refusing protection to individual refugees, 
flying such tyranny and cruelty as is practised by the Zulus ? — I 
think not, as to individuals entering the District under those drcum- 
stanc^s. 

43. Are you of opinion that the large accession to the native po- 
pulation has been caused chiefly by individual refugees, or by their 
entering in bodies ? — I have no data on which to form an estimate, 
but I know that this accession has taken place from both 
causes. 

44w Are you aware if any migration from this District' to beyond 
it is taking place 7 — I have heard of such migration, as a matter of 
news among the Kafirs themselves, but I have no personal know- 
ledge of this. 

^ To what do they, or do you, attribute it?— One reason, 1 
think, is that they feel to some extent the restraints imposed upon 
them by a civilised government ; and another reason is the operatioc 
of the hut-tax, which they wish to avoid. 

46. In what direction have you heard that this migration is going 
on ? — From the south-west of the Umcomas river to the district be.-* 
yond the Umzimkulu, which is the south-west boundary. 

47. Are you aware whether any magistrates have been appointed 
in the region from whence this migration is taking place ? — ^1 believe 
no magistrates have been appointed there. 

48. Then how do you account for their desiring (o escape from 
the restraints of a civilised Government ? — Because I believe that 
through the agency of the Diplomatic Agent's Office, those re- 
straints are being, to some extent, enforced in that locality. 
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49. Have you any observations to submit to the Commission, as 
to the internal management of native Locations? — I think the plan 
suggested by the Commissioners for Locating the Natives, in 1847, 
if uniformly and vigorously carried into action, would be all that 
would be required for the efficient management of those Lo- 
cations. 

60. Do you think uniformity of management a very essential 
element in Uie government of native tribes ? — Decidedly so. And 
I would suggest that, in all internal arrangements, with regard to 
the government of these Locations, the principle should ever be 
kept in view, that the poMrer enjoyed by the chief is one del^ated 
to nim by the Government, which is supreme in the colony. 

51. Would you curtail the powers of the chiefi t — I' would aocn- 
rately define them, in all the details of the exercise of their powers ; 
and i would do this by an Ordinance to be presented to, and passed 
by, the Legislative Council ; fixing the powers and jurisdiction both 
of the magistrates on all the Locations, and the chiefs over whom 
th^ preside. 

SL What description of authority would you leave to the chiefi f — 
I would eive them authority in the management of the general aflfiurs 
of the tribe ; I would continue to them their rights of service rendered 
to them by their people in virtue of their chieftainship, and in minor 
matters of dispute, or a civil character, to be fixed by the Ordinance 
before-mentioned, I would ffive them judicial jurisdiction, always re- 
serving to the Utij^ts the rinit of appeal to the Ma^strate. 

53. Do you thmk it would be advantageous to make these chiefii 
paid officers of (Government J — I think so ; inasmuch, as by this regu- 
lation, they would be more efiectually under the oontroul of tne 
Government, and would themselves feel that the authori^ which th^ 
exercised was on behalf of and for which they were to be responsible 
to the GU>vemment. 

64. Would you stiU continue to them the right to require the services 
of their people?- J would, excepting for all purposes of war, forbid- 
ding th^ to assemble their people in arms for any purpose witiiout the 
previous consent of the Magpstnite. 

0S. Have you any aoquamtance vrith the laws of the natives as ad- 
ministered among themselves ; or have you any observations on that 
point to offer to the Commission ? — ^I mtve some aojiuaintanoe with 
tiKMW lawB^ and I think, when fiiirly and justiy carried out. they are 
wdl cialiTOwited to operate beneficially for the management of a people 
dr o M Mtmeed as toe Kafirs are, vrith a few exceptions. These ex- 
osftfooa ntat to IIm more serious criminal offences, and especially to 
'* * wUolinpfytoliMicrimeof witchcraft, which are cruel and 

ilwr eoBsaqaenoei, and, place in the hands of their 

UsL wbfln Kafirs are m their independent state, is 

dM Tilest and most tyrannical purposes. 

vdsntuid from the term vritchcraft, as applied 

aathes in this country f — ^The Ki^rs have no 

from natural causes. They consider that aU 

lodaoad by supernatural or by diabolic infln- 

or death, the fi*^ action in the mind of a 
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Kafir is to endeavour to bring together a concatenation of dream* 
stances which will justify him in suspecting some person of beine the 
cause of the sickness or death of the pei'son in question. tJsual^ an 
' application is made to a doctor, that, by his incantations, he may dis- 
coyer the individual ^ilty of the crime of causing the evil. The per- 
son thus accused is viewed by Kafir law in the light of a witch or 
wizard. No legal proof is required of his guilt. The accusation of the 
doctor is usually sufficient to ensure his destruction. 

57. Do you consider these accusations uniformly groundless 7 — ^I do 
consider the charge of witchcraft as groundless. 

68. Does not tne charge of witchcraft, as used by them, frequently 
embrace offences cognizable by civilized laws 7 — It sometimes embraces 
cases of poisoning ; but I think a civilized Government should not re- 
comize witchcra^ ; cases of poisoning may be dealt with as such. 

60. Do vou think there is a great want of colored labour in the 
district? — I have heard complaints very generally on that ground. 

60. Have not those complaints usuallv had reference to the uncer* 
tainty of retaining, rather than of procurmg, coloured labour? — ^I have 
heard complaints on both heads, but more so with regard to the for- 
mer than the latter. 

61. Have you any remedy to propose on this head ? — I think this evil 
might, in a great measure, be oDviated by a gcueral registration of the 
Kwrs, so that the employer may know where and by what means to 
find the individual who has absconded from his service. 

Bv Mr. Mordand. 62. In endeavouring to raise the Kafirs, as a 
people, does your opinion as a missionary prompt you to advise ap- 
proved measures of mstruction being adopted with a view to civilize, in 
order to Christianize, or to Christianize m order to civilize? — I am of 
opinion that no attempts to introduce civilized habits among a rude 
and barbarous people will be attended with success, unless they be first 
brought under the influence of Christianity. I found this opinion 
partly upon the history of the world since the establishment of Chris- 
tianity; partly upon my own experience and observation in South 
Afirica during the past twenty years ; and partly upon abstract prin- 
ciples. History gives no instance of a people beine thus raised from 
barbarism to civiuzation since the Christian era, inaependently of the 
influence of the Christian religion. In the eai'ly part of the history of 
the settlers on the eastern frontier of the Cape Colony, an attempt was 
made to establish a commercial intercourse with the Kafir tribes by the 
Colonial Government, before missionaries were much amongst them ; 
but this almost entirely failed until missions were established. Another 
instance occurred in this country. Long before this was a British 
colony, a number of Englishmen settled in Natal. They lived among 
the natives, and established a commercial interest Several of them 
were men of education, had moved in good and respectable socie^, and 
they exercised much influence over the natives. They were, therefore, in 
these respects, qualified, and in a position, to civilize them. "So 
miasionanes were included in their number; but it is well known that 
no results favorable to civilization followed. In my long experience 
among barbarous tribes, I have ever found that those natives only who 
were more or less under the influence of Christianity were desirous of 
adopting the civilized habits of Europeans. On abstract principles, I 
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consider that no scbeme but that which embraces the inculcation of moral 
principles ^nd motiyes on the human mind, will succeed in raising a 
people from barbarism to civilization ; and, as a Christian, I know of 
no system but Christianitj which will effectually bring the mind under' 
moral restraint. I believe, if a rude and barbarous people be raised 
intellectually, by the imparting of knowledge unaccompanied by moral 
elevation, they will thereby be placed in a position to carry out more 
efficiently the evil propensities of their nature. By an increase of 
knowled^, men are enabled the more energetically and speedily to 
accomplish that which they desien ; and hence, if a barbarous people 
increase in knowledge, without imbibing principles of moral restramt, 
that knowledge will only invest them with an increased power of eviL 
It b, moreover, a fact, that proves this reasoning to be founded in 
truth, that a people in a transition state, from barbarism to civilisation, 
invariably accj^uire the vices, rather than the virtues, of that civilisation, 
and superadding these vices to their own, thev thus become monsters 
in vice, unless restrained by the influence of Christianity. I would 
add, that while 1 consider Christianity as alone forming the basis of all 
true civilisation, that every means witnin our reach should be employed 
in endeavoring to check, by wholesome leguBlation, the existing bar- 
barous customs of the natives in the colony, and to introduce, by mdus* 
trial schools and other approved means, habits of industry, and the arts 
of life and civilisation. What I question is, the practicability of 
effecting this without the spread of the Christian religion among 
them. 

63. Would you propose industrial schools to be established b^ the 
Government, and managed by a Board of Commissioners appointed 
by it, or that such a training should be left in the hands of the mission- 
aries solely f — I would recommend that the Gbvemment themselves 
should institute and have the management of diese industrial schools, 
if established independently of educational institutions. But I am <n 
opinion that the educational and moral training of the Kafirs should 
be in the hands of the missionaries. I think, moreover, that these in* 
dustrial schools should be so planned that their arrangements may not 
interfere with the procurine the youths of the Locations for labour by 
the European residents in die colony. Perhaps Uie wisest plan would 
be to receive lads into these schools up to a certain age, and then to 
allow an apprenticeship to some European until the youth attain to a 
further aee, to be fixed by the Government. Of one uin^r I am quits 
convincea, viz., that no plans of civilization will succeed which does 
not require the youth to labour in industriiJ arts; inasmuch as, withooft 
this, they will grow up, as now, in habits of vagrancy, only varied by 
licentious and warlike pursuits. 

64. What beneficial results have arisen from the labours of nusskm- 
aries among the Kafir tribes as known to yourself in this countnr, or 
among the frontier tribes of the Cape Colony ? — ^A general knowbd^ 
of the truths of revelation has been imparted to the tribes between this 
colony and the Cape col6ny almost universally. There are connected 
with our own Wesleyan missions amongst those tribn 1,371 members, 
and 227 catecumens. There are 20 day schools and 43 Sabbath 
schools. We have upwards of 3,000 scholars, and we minister to more 
than 20,000 hearers None of the tribes of the immediate frontier of 
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the Cape Colony with whom our missions are established have joined 
in the war now existing against the colony , but have materially assisted 
the British Qovemment. A great number of the members of our 
church, and of the residents on our different mission stations, have 
fought side by side with the British soldior, and many have been slain 
in defence of the colony ; and in two other interior tribes who have 
partially joined in the war ; that part of the tribe, residing in the im- 
mediate neighbourhood of the mission station, have refused to join the 
chiefr in hostilities against the British ; and in both cases a migration 
of that part of the population in the neighbourhood of the station has 
taken place so as practically and unmistakeablv to show that they 
were unconnected with that section of the tribe which was engaged in the 
war. They have done this at immense sacrifice, having in one of the 
instances abandoned the whole of their standi^ crops which were 
almost ripe for harvest, rather than join the b^gerent part of Ae 
tribe. Our success in Natal has been but small, having but recently 
commenced our labours among the Natal E^afirs ; but yet we have here 
results which give us great encouragement to persevere. We have in 
Natal upwards of 150 communicants, 50 catechumens, 4 day schools, 
12 Sabbath schools, and 300 scholars, among the coloured and Kafir 
population. The number of Wesleyan missionaries labouring in Natal, 
including the colonial to¥ms, is six, and two others are appomted, who 
are shortly expected. 

65. Are you of opinion that the colonists are to blame (or the 
present Frontier war, or for the wars of 1835-36, and that of 46, or 
that the Kafirs have been driven thereto by acts of injustice on the 
part of the British government; or, on the other hand, is it your 
opinion that the Kafirs have had no adequate cause for making 
war on the colony. And further* are you of opinion that similar 
results may be expected here t — I believe no blame can be attached 
to the colonists in regard to the wars that have occurred in the 
Cape Frontier, mentioned in the question, neither do I consider 
the Kafirs to have had any adequate cause for the wars which they 
have unjustly waged against the Cape Colony. I am not aware of 
any acts of injustice, on the part of the British Government towards 
them, but I believe that Government has erred by pursuing, a vaci- 
lating, and, in some instances, too lenient a policy towards them. 
Measures of a punitive character have too often been threatened, 
and not carried out. This has caused the Kafir to suppose that 
the Government lacked the power to enforce the measures they 
contemplated. This impression of the weakness of the Gov- 
ernment, and the facility with which the Frontier Kafirs have 
been allowed to acquire guns and ammunition^ together with 
their natural cupidity having been excited by the flocks and 
herds of the colonists, have been the cause of the wars on the 
Frontier. With regard to this country, I believe these results may 
be prevented by a different line of policy on the part of the 
goveniment, if that policy be carried out with promptitude and 
vigor. 

66. Do you think that the people, having a voice in the legis- 
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laiure, would enable the Local Government to rule the Kafirs with 
more advantage to themselvesi and the District ceneraliyT— -[ 
think representative government would be benenciid in this 
respect 

67. What effect do you imagine the introduction of convicts 
would have 'upon the natives in this District? — I believe it would 
have a most vicious efiect, and would introduce amonff them crimes 
knd vices which would tend to their own ruin, and that of the 
white population. 

By Mr. Harding. 68. Tou have said that you think repre- 
sentative institutions would be beneficial. Can you tell us how 
you propose to represent the Kafirs in a representative assembly t — 
I have no decided opinion on this matter. I think the question will 
properly belong to tnose who frame and recommend to the Home 
Government the constitution of such a representative assembly, but 
I thinkj as a principle, the Kafirs ought to have a recognised re- 

{resentative, out in their present state of ignorance and barbarism, 
thiiJc the choice of diat representative should rest with the 
Crown. 

69l How many representatives appointed by the Crown, would 
you grant the Kafirs t^— I think, in tneir present state, one would 
be sufficient. 

70. Do I understand you to say that the Kafirs would have no 
voice in the person who was to represent them? — In their present 
state, I think not 

W. J. DAVIS. 
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PART III. 



NATIVE COMMISSION 



FiYamination of the Bev. James Archbell resumed, Dec. 21^ 1852. 
Bff Mr. Bart0r. 

130. What are, in your opinion, the desiderata of this Colony ! 
— Good eovemment and a speedy colonization of the vacant country. 

131 . What steps would you take to insure an influx of Emigra- 
tion to Natal ! — la order to secure rapid colonization I would grant 
out to settlers crown lands in the present colony and in tho 
British Territory on the west of the Umzimkulu, upon a small auit 
rentof say one penny or two pence per acre for 15 or 20 years, wnen 
the propertjr should become freehold. The lands should be granted 
oat in quantities proportionate to the jHrobable capital to be em- 
ployed upon them, for it is folly to keep^ lands at a high upset 
price, whue the country lacks die population to purchase. In order 
as much as posidble to release the capital for the culture of the 
ground, let the government be content to take annual instal- 
ments for the purchase price of lands. In this the revenue 
would not suffer but ^ain, as the capital would be employed in 
she produce of duty paying articles. It would also sive additional 
tecurit^ to the colony, and probably save thousands that would 
otherwise be expendea on a Kafir war. 

132. Do you think that the reduction of the upset price of land 
would be an injustice to past purchasers ? — I do not think it would 
be injustice to past purchasers. Every seller has a right to accom- 
modate his terms to the times and as well might the purchaser of 
a private &rm complain to the vendor as a purchaser of Grown 
Lands of extortion herein supposed. Besides it mil be an ad- 
vanta^ toall landed proprietors who up to this time have not made 
of their fiurms the mere amount of quit rent. When the country is 
filled with inhabitants the price of land will rapidly increase. The 
low price of land is the result of scarcity of inhabitants. Hence 
the consequent insecurity and the inability to employ land to useful 
and profitable purposes. No inducement should be witheld to bring 
an additional white population to the colony. This is essential to its 
success and safety. 



183. Do jimthmk that either the gnntbg of laodfl to emi^^ 
or the rednraon of ihe npeet price to a mere nomiiud simi, would 
depredate the TBhie of laod! — It would not in many inatanoes di- 
nuniah the Tahie of private landi, aa new emigranta in many caaes 
would prefer the fine laoda, riehly cultivated and boiU on hy pirato 
hoUeni. 

134. Dojaa think the preaent m»et price of land nnfiv^orable to 
the fmmpmty of the coontry ! — ^I do. It doea not hold oat encoor- 
aging hapm to a new population. The preaent npaet pice of land 
learea the fSumer withont the poaribility of aettling hia aona. In 
the idiole colomr ia not to be round acoloniatof any daaa v^ can 
paj down ^^1200 for a fiurm, yet thia ia the condition upon which 
crown landa are to be aold. It ia natural fcv men who find all hopes 
tlnia cloaed upon them to remove to other coloniea where they 
obtain landa upon fiirorable tertna. Such removal oudit to be 
eouttteneted by immediate ofibra of accommodation to flioae who 
are deairooa of remaining but will otherwise be compelled to leave. 

186. Are yon not aware that, with the single exception of 
Eaatem Canada, the upset price of land ia less in Natal Uian in 
any British colony ? — I am, but I am also aware that Australia 
waa in the sdre way to ruin from the ^ Sufficient price System *' 
from which nothing could have saved her had not Che discovery of 
preciooa metals rescued her. The price system of the New ZeaUnd 
V/ompany wala ita bankruptcy, and to the same cause done is to 
be attributed the failure of the Canterbury aettlement In tny 
opinion it is a very short sighted policy to depend upon the liale 
of Crown lands for the support or a new colony, it is feeding 
opofi ita own vitality* As a general rule wberevet private pto- 
pertiea are aold at a lower price than crown lands it is a stire dgn 
that the upset price is too high to promote the prosperity of tike 
colonv* 

18o. What effect is produced by the scarcity of White popo^ 
lation in this District .'•^From the want of population Natal is 
more a graaing than an Agricultural countiy. ^ Consumptioii is 
small and hence little demand, markets are few*and too distant to 
ensure remunerative profit to the Agriculturist It is on thia ac- 
count that such large farms are required. Cattle breeders require 
room and a 6000 acre farm cannot be regarded as too large for 
auch pursuits. This unavoidably renders the population isolated 
and scattered and exposes them to Kafir aggreissions. 

187. Do you think, supposing that the Emrs were put under 
suitable restraint, Uiat the lands are such aa to ensure success to 
the Agriculturist? — I do. The land is almost every where well 
suited for trery purpose. The coast lands are essentially cotton 
and sugar growing soils and from their proximity ^to the coast** 
will beooint exceedingly valuable. The midland between the coast 
and the Quatlilamba are grain and grazing lands, especially upon 
tho first ranges, taking the heads of the second class rivers by which 



they are abundantly watered and fitted for a denser population 
than any other part of the colony. 

138. In your tiwt voce examination' you said that free Institu* 
ibns woula be of great advantage in securing an influx of popu- 
ation — from where do you expect this increase ? — ^There can be 
too doubt that with the capabilities of Natal a large population can 
by a proper arrangement of the political affairs of the country be 
drawn hither, bom from the Boers of the Trans Vaal and the Sov- 
ereignty, and also from the old colony. Emigration will again 
commence (in England), and in less than three years from such 
an event as a Representative Government, the land will be placed 
beyond danger from the cupidity Of the native tribes. The colony 
of Natal cannot revive without free institutions. The people already 
here cannot rely upon the^operatiohs of the present form of govern- 
ment, and emigrants will not come while the colony is ruled by 
such a system. With free institutions, by which I mean a Legis- 
lative Council, a Chamber of Representatives, Local Boards and 
Borough Corporations, such a colony as Natal, with its climate and 
its soil, cannot fail to become one of the most valuable possessions 
of the British Crown. 

139. Do you think that we have within the colony the material 
to form a Representative Government ? — ^I do, the colony is now 
possessed of a good portion of intelligence, respectability and 
landed wealth. 

140. Can you tell me the chief causes of the different emigra* 
tion of the Boers ! — ^The white inhabitants left Natal in the first 
instance shortly after the recapture of the Point by Colonel Cloete 
for the reasons that induced them to leave the old colony, a de- 
termination not again to live under the British Govemment« Sub- 
sequently great numbers left the colony from the injustice done 
them in taking from them the lands they had earned with blood 
and treasure, not declining to fulfil the unreasonable demands of 
a few, but leaving a large portion of the inhabitants without lands 
or the least means of subsistence, while the lands they had occu- 
pied and in some instances built upon were taken from them and 
given to the Kafirs. The location Farms were wantonly wrested 
from the rightfiil owners and were retedned in direct opposition to 
respectful applications. Some of the applicants were insulted 
with derisive protestations that they should neither have the farms 
nor compensation and authority ran wild in depriving the colonists 
of any right whatever, though the Proclamations of 1843, and sub- 
sequently, guaranteed their right upon the frith of the crown. It 
was not4aatler of surprise that the farmers who, on account of al- 
leged faithlessness, had expatriated themselves from the old colony, 
should at oi)ce remove, when they found the colonial government 
disposed to render their already steeled bondage still harder. Here 
we have the secret cause of the trek of the hundreds who now peo- 



pie the Soveragnty and Transvaaly never more to dep&stnie with 
their herds, the verdant plains of NataL 

141. What has been the effect on the Kafirs, of British rule in 
Natal, and what would be the probable effect of continuing to go- 
vern Kafirs by a refined code of law (-—The effect of British rule 
upon the colored tribes, is most fatal to their dvilizodon, and to 
the interests of white mhabitants. To carry out the whole system 
of British rule, fitted as it is for a state of hirii refinement, would 
be cruel, and in many cases, judging the Kafirs by an mt poHfaC' 
to law^ yet to lax into indifference, to the licentiousness of bflffba- 
rism, is destructive to government and to the interests of civiliza- 
tion. The effect of our government upon the native tribes, is ably 
set forth in the Location Commission Report, of 30th Mardi, 1847, 
published in p^ 132, Blue Book, and in Mr. Shepstone's exam- 
ination in the wnDemmmd Oazette :— 

** As befoie staled, tbe nomber of nathres reiidiiig wifliiii the diftrict hai hmt 
emmatod at 100^000, and wa are indined to adopt tbk eetimate. Their 
imhrenal diaiacter, as fbtmed bj tiidr 6diication» bafaita, and aaanpfaHom^ ia 
at onoe anpentitioiia and wariflce; their eattmate of tbe Talne of human life 
is very low; war and bkMdshed are engagementi with which their dreiim* 
stanoee haTe rendered them femOiar torn their cUQdhood, and from iriiidi 
they oan be restrained onlj bj tbe strong arm of power ; thdr r—i^wt are 
eaailj inflame^* wbfleatUiesametbiethef haifeBrownvpin lu4iits of aoch 
aerfile complianee to the wiDa of tiieir despotie roless, that tbej stSIl show 
readj obedisnce to conatitnted anthoritj. 

" Their present peaoeAil dremnatances ^btj ha?e e^{ojred but for a few years paa^ 
tiiat lib sinoB the occupation of this ooontiy by the whtte man. PMrlons to 
tiiat period tUa distiict was oompanti?efy s wHdemees^ nninhabited eocoept 
by a few wandering fegithes, poBsesrin g Tery little of any pr o perty, wnd 
whoae UTea eren were rendered ndserable t^ the vmoertain tenure npon which 
they held them. This desolation was indnced by tiie wais of its fetmer in- 
habitants amongst ^ii««n"ff ifes and ^ ^ ^Ithntii eiitfirwinitiifn or snbhigation 
by ttie Zoolsbs a tribe which, nnder the ambitioiis and entefprisbg Cfaaka, 
grew into sfennidable power from the wredL of its neighbom— «nd deao- 
lated the ooantry from Togela to St John's Birer. In the stmggie wUdi 
ensaed with the Bmknmt Beers ta maintBhi this desohtjon, the 
Zdahs, under Dfaigaan (Chaka's aisssiiliistoi and sneceaeor), were defested by 
the emigrants with great slanghter; bat their power was fer from being de- 
atrored. and tliey reniahied as tbey atpreaent eadsL.ai formidshle power, in 
tiie nnmediate border ef tiiediilficti 

** The natife population within it is now no longer sobject to soefa fidsritodes. It 
eiQOjs undkturbed the result of its indurtry, and is fest aequiring tfie only 
deaofationof property it looks iqien as real, Vis., cattle and other fire stock ; 
but while it eB)oystiie utmost amount of proteatkm which can beaflbrdedto 
British suljects, it feehi itself as yet salject to s Tery nnall, if any, smount 
of wholeeome reetrubt. Its own ddefe^ to whom, under otfier dronmstancea 
s rea^ obedience would be giren, are being diawgaided, ae gradually, by the 
eperatkm of our laws, it is fls ooTere d they possess no const itu tfanalanthority; 
and thus fifom the extnme dentils of the moat cnsd denotism, its finds itself 
suddenly nused to spodtionfai which it would be considered u dangerous ez- 
pedment to place efen dfiHsed cnmiBUidttes* 

«« The natire^ own laws are supeneded ; the restrafaitB which Uiey fomished are re- 
mored. Thegoremmentof thefarowndiiefeiiatan end; andulthoughit Is 
ft fact that British rule and law haTe been substituted fai their stead, it Is alao 
true that tbey are afanost as faMperatlTe as if they had not been prodaimed, from 
ft want of the n nce ss ar y iepi ee en t a t i ree and agent to carry them out. Thus, 
in point of fedi 100,000 nathci an at Ols moment Ihriag withfai ft district of 



Her M^mltfB dombknu wiUioiii my law whataoefw icttToIy and effioienay 
opeiatixig amang tbenu Thedanger of aiiGh a state of things sevcely needa 
ourpointiiigoat; its oonsequenoes are as obrioiis aa any siinple drownstanoe 
of cause and effect can be, and the bnger it exists wttitont the npplication of 
a remedy, the more diffienlt will bethe ultimate nndertaking. The spectadt 
of onrestrained fireedom which the natiTea liying within the diatrict present to 
those without, renders the black population ]ii3>le to immense aooessioosto 
ftanmnbersftomthesolijectsof the fsrious diiefii across our border; and 
tUs wiU aa mndi as anything ezdte their hostility; and Blu>ald any aetive 
cperations be undertaken by them against as in the present dnmmatancis of 
our district, weshall with an orerwheliDing natiTO force at oar disposal; ha 
Bafajected to dlsadvantagea and confb8ion» nom an abaenoe of the means of 
organising and dhreoting its energies. 
• 

I do not pledge mjself to every sentiment expressed in that able 
report nor to all those of the extracts above mentioned, I think 
too great an estimate has ever been made of the power of Dingaan, 
and hb successors. 

142. Would you state your plan for tiie management of the 
Kafirs on the locations you have recommended ? — ^I would govern 
the locations by a white magistrate with a board of Native Coun- 
dllors of whom the chief of the tribeshould.be the principal. In 
all cases among themselves the decisions of thb court should be final, 
but in any case where a white man is a party, the native court 
should be incompetent to try it or at least appeal to a higher court 
should be allowed. The magistrate to be furnished with a clerk 
and a constable of European extract and the remainder of the 
officers to be Kafirs. All capital crimes to be tried by the Becor- 
der or Judge of the District I would make the internal govern- 
ment of the locations uniform. It should be simple, clear, and 
distinct, and become the authority of Legislative enactment, the 
same as Municipal rules. I would break down as much as possi- 
ble all barbarous usages, and .pay the chief of each location a 
competent salary. The efiect of we latter would be subjection to 
the control of government. The magistrate of the location to 
be mcely accurate in registering the natives. This is important 
in numerous aspects, to detect desertions is not the least Upon 
the subject of investing the colored classes with rights to land 
I would give all the heads of houses certain town allotments upon 
fixed conditions. They should be alienable to one another, the 
seller having arranged to purchase at some other location or in 
some other part of the same location. All these sales should be 
effected under the eye of the Magistrate, and these properties 
should be forfeitable only when the owners shall abandon the 
colony. The colored man has a disposition to acquire property, 
and in this is the germ of civilisation. If they have property to 
lose by war, they will not so wantonly indulge in it* 

US. Would you state more fully your reasons for curtailing the 
locations ? — The present extensive locations are objectiomible 
upon the ground of their drawing the labour of the colony to one 
part The plan of small locations will distribute the labor. The 
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land commission aware of thb proposed (hat each location ahoold 
not exceed 50,000 acreo, giving 5^,000 acres for the Kafir popu- 
lation, or about three acres per bead calculating them at 75,000. 
This was approved in Earl Grey's despatch 30th Nov. 1849, who 
enjoined the formation of small locations and the taking of an 
accurate census* The large locations have created danger to the 
Colony in bringing too many of the tribes into proximity with 
each other, and uniting in some degree their sympwiies in antag* 
oxiism to the white maus. They have by an ov^ue provision 
fostered indolence, and an opportunity for concocting mischief— 

[1 would refer to the despatch of Eari Grey dated 30th jN'ovem* 
ber^ 1849, No. 400, printed in Sheet E, of the Commission ex- 
aminations, and attached to the answer of question 84, in Mr. 
Shepstone's evidence.] 

The reduction of the locations and the investing the Kafirs with 
property will prevent them from inducing strangers to enter die 
colony. They will not have ground at their disposal to give them, 
and without ground ihey cannot settle any where. Upon crown 
lands they would easily be discovered, and upon private farms 
they would not be allowed :to remain. They could not be in the 
coloinr without our knowledge. In the extension of the locations 
the Location Commissioners departed firom the principle hiid 
down in Eari Grey's despatch, and assigned 2,000,000 acres 4>f land 
upon their own authority, which has never beea confirmed to the 
present time, if ind^ it has ever been submitted to the home 
authorities. Of the latter I cannot call anything to remembrance^ 
The extent of locations, utuation of new locations, rules of goviem* 
ment, &c., &c., would be best fixed by a committee of experienced 
colonists, interspersed with the representatives of any interest that 
may be involvea in ti^e question. As far as my own e^peri^ce 
goes I see no fastnesses in Natal to which the [Ejifir cojoja flee for 
securihr. Iliere is no^ Iish Biver,*Eei8kamma, or Kei Bush here, 
and a ^w shells would, in my opinion, soon unearth them from the 
supposed safe retreats. 1 do not sympathise with the views ex- 
pressed on this subject 

^ 144. From what data do you arrive at the conclnsion that the 
average calculation of 8 Kafirs to a hut is a fair one ?-^I found 
my estimate upon data derived from intercourse with the natives 
of South Africa during 85 years, but especially upon the numbers 
comprising tiie tribes of Bcnrolongs, Basutus, and Mantatee— 
tribes that are more social in their habits and hence live together 
in large towns, tiiough of similar customs to the Zulu. In the 
Borolong town were 4000 huts (taking them in round numbers) 
and 12,000 individuals. In the towns of Basutus and Maptatees 
I arrived at the same conclusions. The population of those towns 
was as easy of numeration as that of oetermaritzburg. I have 
already allowed 3 to a hut« 
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145. Would you also state your grounds for ytke opinion that 
4 or 5 acres to each Kafir would be amply sufficient f— The ex- 
tent of territory occupied by the 12,000 Borolongs above alluded 
to was certainly not larger than six first class &rms, or d6>000 
acres, giving therefore 3 acres to an individual. The tribe of Ba- 
sntus, more in number, had not a larger territory, and the Manta- 
tees, with many more people than either of the others, had not so 
extensive a country. These tribes increased in wealth and advanced 
in civilization, especially the tribe of the Borolongs. 

146. Do you think the plan of affixing badges to the Kafirs 
of this colony a good one, and in such case would you refuse pro- 
tection to aU others 1 — I do not think a badge of any kind sus- 
pended from the neck will be of any use. The thing was tried in 
the old colony and Csdled. I think the Government would be jus- 
tified in refusing protection to refugees when the incessant increase 
from such refugees endangers the peace and safetv of the colony. 

147. Do you not think there are few, if any, who have absolute 
aboriginal claims to the soil, even including those whose rights were 
recognised by Her Majesty's Commissioners in 1843? — Of the abo- 
riginal claims of the l^firs to the soil of Natal, it is a well ascer- 
tained fact that the whole of the southern and eastern population 
has been moving for generations back. The present frontier inhabi- 
tants of the old colony, the Gaikas and the rest, now occupy a ter- 
ritory and call it theirs by right of conquest from the Hottentots, 
who have been gradually forcea upon the southern promontory. All 
the rivers of that part bear Hottentot names, and it is yet doubtfid 
and a point by no means settled whether some at least of the clicks 
of the Kafir language as spoken on the frontier, have not been in- 
troduced into the language by amalgamation with broken-up tribes. 
The name of God in iLafir is pure Hottentot, and so are 
many names of animals, and instruments and means of action. The 
present race of Natal forms the remnants of broken-up tribes, who 
with few exceptions cannot trace their possession of the coimtry be- 
yond a generation, and some not beyond 8 or 10 years. Then they 
were a conquered people and did not generally retain their position. 
The Diplomatic Agfent even allows that many lost the strength of 
their claim to the soil in fleeing from it before the conqueror--(See 
reply to question 46.) As to the claim of the Kafirs, hffol claim 
they can have none, since the whole country was ceded by Dingaan 
to die Boers, and was subsequently won by them in the way of con- 
quest None can perhaps traceUieir occupancy to more than two 
generations. Nor nave Uiey any greater legal claim from the alleg- 
ed pledges of Government relative to locations. These were pro- 
vbions never at any time ratified either as to positive right or boun- 
dary, and are liable to be broken up at any time. The locations 
rest upon the same ground as second class farms, which by a late 
case tried before the Recorder are legally mere provisional arrange* 

BBS 
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menis. Tbo moral claim stands upon firmer gronnd. The Etffirs 
require a provisioni and a good government will always marie the 
connexion between industrial training and moral teaching in efifcct- 
ing their civilization. The Government stand pledged to grant to 
the Sjifirs at least a reasonable amount of land m the locations or 
elsewhere, and the same moral bonds rest upon the second class 
farms. That nothing was permaoentlv done in the locations h 
evident from Mr. Shepstone s letters of April and December 1850. 

148. Do you think that the apprenticing young Kafirs not only 
to farmers but to tradesmen, would tend to their civilization ?•— One 
great point to be attained is to fix habits of industry in the native 
population. This may be done by industrial schools under suitable 
management, and the training of the youth of both sexes by a sys- 
tem of apprenticeship. Let not this be called slavery. The end 
to be attained is too high to be thus criminally designated. Let the 
youths of both sexes be fixed with families for domestic culture, and 
with tradesmen for a series of years, under the protection of govern- 
ment Yet it will be found that the general civilization of the mass 
will arise out of the general intercourse with refinement, which ihej 
will imitate and tiius acquire wants which will become imperative 
and indispensable. From this will spring industry to obtain the 
means. I have ever found it to be the case, and it is after all the 
natural course of events, and is not *^ terrific" in principle, evincing 
nothing like serfdom or slavery. 

149. Have you observed among the Kafirs any symptoms of in* 
genuity in arts or manufactures, which rude as they are, might be 
improved so as to be of service in developing the resources of the 
colony. I allude to their smelting apparatus, &c f — I do not think 
that an V of the modes of smelting or barbarian manufactures will be 
of much use in developing the resources of the colony. The Kafirs, 
from their knowledfl;e of Uie efiiects produced by their rude appara- 
tus will be more efficient in the management of refined processes, 
and so far their rude acquirements will be of use to them. 

150. Do you think your plan, if carried out, would produce a 
revenue adequate to its support? — I am convinced firom the results 
of past taxation, that the general government will have a large sur- 
plus at their dbposal which injustice ought to be the case, for it is 
unjust as well as unreasonable Uiat 10,000 white inhabitants should 
contribute between £40,000 and £50,000 for the support of the 
colony, while 75,000 or more, it is said, contribute but £9,000 or 
£10,000, and especially when it is broadly aUeged by Earl Grey 
that the civilization and improvement of the inhabitants of this part 
of Africa are the main objects to which he looks for the mainten- 
ance of the colony, and that it is mainly for the benefit of the natives 
that this colonv is to be maintained. It is upon these grounds that 
I think that while the Kafirs are fiilly able to pay a much higher tax 
than has hitherto'been exacted from them, the Government will see 
the necessity and the justice of requinng suchjpayments firom them. 
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151. Would yon still continue the practice of allowing cliiefs to 
exact senrice of their people ?— No. I would in this matter, as in 
e?erjr other, rigidly enforce every legitimate measure for breaking 
Iheaiithori^ of the chiefs, and I am persuaded that the exactions 
of serrioe by the chieft will tend to impress the people with the 
idea that the Government is supporting them in their often unrea* 
■onable demands. 

162* How would you orgsmze a police for the locations?—! 
would have an European officer, and tne rest all of the natives. In 
the nse of such police out of its own location I would always call 
out those most mstant from the point requiring their service. The 
number should be fifty for each location, and in the towns and vil- 
lages an adequate number of European police, according to the size 
of the town or village. These might act as leaders of any expedi- 
tion that it might be requisite to send out. I would introduce 
energetic measures regardless of the feelings with which the. Kafirs 
might view them. They never will consent to the adoption of any 
measures that impose restraint upon them. Feeble measures serve 
to irritate not to intimidate them, and are by all means to be avoid- 
ed. To have recourse to them will impose upon the Government 
the ultimate necessity ofpurchasing a reconciliation both expensive 
and humiUating. 

15S. You would separate as much as possible, would you not, the 
different fractions of tribes, in order to secure peace and tranquility 
to the district.' — ^I would. Generally the divioing and breaking up 
of a people likely to combine for mischief, or who are known to bo 
averse to good government, is to place tiiem at a distance from, 
or at least in distrust of each other. This has ever been found to 
be sound policy. 

164. Do you not think it the duty of Government to put down 
any show of opposition to its authority with a strong hand ? — I do. 
The health of Uie country depends upon the unit^ of the people, 
and the force and authority of Government is just m proportion to 
the indissolubleness and stability of that union. It rests with the 
authorities to guard supremacy with vigour and to suppress fac- 
tions, which will otherwise afford an easy transition to sedition and 
revolt No covenant among themselves must be allowed, nor any 
meetings without the usual permission. The^ must be taught to 
defend the lawful authority, or they are not united for the social lifo 

of civilisation. 

155. Is it not your opinion that in this respect we should treat 
Kafirs as we would children ; judge what is best for them, and for 
society, and then enforce it? — In a great measure paternal manage- 
ment ought to be observed towards them. 

156. Has such a conduct been hitherto maintained? — ^No. They 
have been a sort of Saturnalia, and have been allowed, if not taught 
to riot in other men's property. 

157. Have you overseen among the Kafirs any signs of any dis- 
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position which yon could ponibly construe into* gratitnde ? — No* 
There is no principle of the kind, though grateful expressions are 
ever in their mouth. These^ however, are not for favours ^'leceived'* 
but "* thanks for the next f like aGonneirs Irish, they will cry 
^' thank you* for nothing. They axe under their present lawless- 
ness much better off than they could be under any other ananse* 
menty and have an excuse for their indolence and dishonestr whidi 
they use as a cloak for meditated spoliation* ThbisaUatthe 
expeoBe of the white man. 

158. In case of representative institutions being granted to the 
colony, would jrou allow an equality of representation to the Ka- 
firs? — Certainly not, untU they pay equu' taxes, ^ to 4^8 per 
head ; until they obey the same laws, live with one wife, and leam 
to cover their indecency. Until then, at all events, they cannot be 
equal to the whites in station, in privilege, or in authonty. 

159. How would you deal with crime, and treat insuborffinalion 
among the Kafirs? — Crime should be repressed with a strong 
hand, especially cases of poisoning, and wiui a celerity that woida 
strike terror into the hearts of the people. The law has to deal 
with a demoralised race, and it is not by contemptible and paltry 
expedients that crime among them can he reprMsed, or thai they 
can be checked in their career of vice or awed into submission. .To 
enact meaanres of expediency while all law is set at defiance would 
be farcical and ridiculous. 

160. Do you think crime rer? rife among the Kafirs in Natal ? 
— ^Tbe Kafirs, emboldened by the vascillation of Government and 
urged by their heathen propensities,* have assumed sodi a menac- 
ing attitude as calls fi>r the interfercoice of determined authority. 

161. Are you aware that for taking determined measures with the 
Kafirs, the colonists have been designated as oppressors, exter- 
nunators, be &c ? — 1 am aware of that They are so designated 
by unreasonable and infatuated philanthropists, though the cdo- 
nists hursely remunerate the service of the Kafir, allow him the use 
of thtfr knds, and purchase of him without a word the property 
thqr know he has pufinred from themselves. A foolish Enslish paper 
once called me the patron of the exterminators, because i happened 
to say it was surely as great a crimefor a Kafirto kill a white nian» 
rip upafemale in cold blood, and dash out the brains of the help- 
less infant, as it was for a white man to kill a Kafir in open and 
honest warbre in defence of his life and property. 

IfiS. Your plan appears to contemplate a very extensive intei^ 
ference witii the laws, customs, &c, of the Kafurs, what are your 
grounds for this interference ? — Their civilization and the true in- 
terest of the colony require it 

16S. How would you secure the fit>ntier parts of the colony 
against the attacks of the sayage ; and what is your ojMuion of 
feudal tenure for that purpose t — I should suggest that these parts 
of the country should be colonized by a dense population of agri* 
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cnltarists, that they migbt afford protection to each other. The 
land is an inadequate remuneration for the peril, and every encour* 
agement ought to be afforded them. A feudal system might be in- 
troduced with advantage, were the Grovemment to create titles of 
honor and invest them with lands. 

164. Would it be a matter of surprise to you, if the sane horrors 
were to be enacted here, which have desolated the IxNrders of the 
old colony } — ^It would not, though I do not contemplate any- 
thing of the kind immediately. No man can wonder at tho 
licenes of horror and deeds of death now transpiring in the mother 
colony. The same policy will lead to the same results here. Th& 
pen gives us but a £aunt idea of the cruelties of the case in the old 
colony. It is but a list of the ^ fiuts accomplis,'*' and cannot 
pourtray the unhappy state qf those wha 'Mive in death,*^ who 
know tneir doom has been seakd. 

J. ARCH6ELL. 



Jamsi Miekiel HawM. — ^I am a native of |South Africa. I have 
had from 18 to 20 years intercourse in various capacities with near, 
ly all the native tribes of South Africa, and am personally ac- 
quainted with every chief of note. I am of opinion that the natives 
now in Natal are superior to any other tribes I know, much more 
intelligent, and easier governed. I have held military office, and 
officiated civilly over them, and* was often surprised at the facility 
with which government orders could be executed among them. I 
came here to reside in 1844, and held office under the ^ Boer^ go- 
vernment. From my reading and other sources of information, I 
believe that when the Boers first took possession of Natal the num- 
ber of natives then settled in the country was about 11,000. I set 
down the number of Kafirs now in the EKp Biver division to be 
about 15,000. The Kafir population in Natal is estimated at 
100,000. During my time under the Volksraad, Kafirs were con- 
tinually coming into this country, but not to such an extent as 
under the British Government The number of Dutch families 
here, I ascertained 12 months ago, to be about 240, and unce then 
very few Boers have arrived or left. I think it would be somewhat 
dimcult to ascertain with certainty who are and who are not really 
the aboriginal tribes, especially if itberemembered that therenowned 
Zulu king Ohaka had his great kraal in this country in 1829, and 
lost his life there, and that a great number of our natives are refu- 
gees from the Zulu country immediately ac^oining this colony. I 
have always understood that the Boos on their arrival found the 
fi)llowing cnieftains settled here : — 

1. Job. I have been informed that he was allowed by the Boers 
to remain with his people upon the condition of paying 600 head of 
cattle for this privilege. 

2. FoDo. 

3. Umsidimane. 
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4. ZxALr, whose fiither^s ffrave,.Mataaii, is in this oomrtry. 
These, I beUeve, are all hereditary chie&, ihey reside wiih thcirpeo- 
ple in the upper division. 

The Kafirs who were living on the sea coast under Messrs Ode, 
King, Oane, and other white settlers when the Boers came^ had also 
their native chiefiu I have never had anythingto do with these 
people and do not know any other chief than Umnini, lAo lately 
occupied the filuff country, but is now with his people located by 
the government on other lands. From matters of nistory we are in* 
formed that besides the names abeady mentioned by me there were 
in this country when the Boers came 14 other aboriginal chiefr. 

The chiefi Nodada and Dabankulu, I understoM, came here in 
1841^ or 1842 ; I^mgubeUli (a hereditary chief,) Bada Bada, and 
Puthili arrived in my time; these five named are refugees firouEi 
Panda^s tyranny, and rauatted in die Klip JEUver country m 1849. 
I assisted under the Dij^omatic Asent, Mr. Shepstone, to es^fd. 
Langubelili, Bada Bada, ruthili andtheir people from that divLnon, 
and thereafter I located them by order of the British Gkivemmeiit 
on lands extending firom Staedler^s &nn, near Bushman^s Kver, to 
Zkali^s location, near the Berlin Missionary Institution, on the first 
of December, J849 ; I as8eiEJ)led Luigubelili, Bada Bada, Puthili, 
and their councillors on an deviated site commanding a view of the 
country, in their presence I painted in oil colours on a Iaii||e flat 
atone a map of their locations, pointed out to them the direction of 
the lines, and informed tibiem tnat they would not again be removed^ 
for which they expressed their thanks. It would indeed be a gieat 
breach of fiuth on the part of the British CSovenmieirt to remove 
those people without their vriUing consent, and an equivalent. Those 
tribes inust have sufieredrntttlM of cattle and. ccnrn in conse^ 
of their removal firom the l[lip Biver division — I destroyed a large 
quantity of the latter on the occasbn, and they must have lost a 
lam number of catde. 

I afiree with Mr. Stmben that Longubelili's location ia too small, 
and Mali's too large ; the last named, although a hereditary ohie^ 
has but a small number of followers. 

There is an itunense extent of open country, extending bom the 
back limits of these locations to one of tiie boundaries of uie colon^» 
the Quathlamba and fiur beyond, but not at all adapted dthar for 
natives or cattle, being a stenle waste ; no animal except wild {Mffs, 
and in summer eilands are to be found there. I have seen thia 
country embedded in mow from 3 to 10 feet deep, and know finxu 
personal experience that Ihe cold weather there is unsupportable, 
alike to man and beast. Except for tiie timber to be found on the 
mountains, I would not give a mrthingan acre for that tract : I do 
not think that the Kafirs wodd give ten cows for the whole of it* 

We never hear now of Bushman depredations. I attribute this fe 
Lan^belili, Bada Bada, Puthili, and Zkali occupjdng their present 
position. 

The locations in the cdony, save those of the last named chiefi^ 
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number 1,254^480 acres. This appears to be a very burge portion of 
Natal, but it must be borne in mmd that there are 100,000 Kafirs, 
and that part of it is worthless alike to the white man or the bbMsk, 
being sterile in its character and rugged in its aspects, and also un- 
aooessible. 

With regard to the proposed removal of the natives from ibis 
oountry, fearin e that a baa feeling now exists here between the white 
man and the black, and that it is growing stronger and stroujger, be- 
ing apprehensive of the results uiould it contmue ; knowmg that 
there is no militarv organization among us, the present Lieutenant- 
Governor having done awaj with what there was, — ^that the small 
number of Boers are not m a position to assist this Qovemment if 
thev woidd, and that even if military organization did exist, and we 
could also depend upon tho Boer force, that this colony could not 
muster more than 2,000 fighting men to bring against such enemies 
as die Zulus are when rpused, I would not unaer these circumstances 
object to the natives leaving us, but where are they to go consistent 
with our fixture safety is the, and a very grave question. I agree 
with Mr. Struben that " removing the Kafirs beyond the Bi^ars- 
berg is the veiy worst measure that could be adopted,^ and wi^ M 
rcHspect to the Kecorder,^ I disapprove altogether of his plan for *^ set- 
tling them under a British Resident, in the country from the mouth 
of the Tugela to the mouth of the Umhlatazi« bounded by liie Um- 

Sm mountains ;^ because I am of opinion that in consequence of 
eir then proximity'to the Zulu king Panda, and those Boers from 
the Trans Vaal Republic, who I am given to understand have occu- 
pied, or will occupy the open country over the Bufilalo (the boundanr 
of our colony in tnat direction^, they will either be broudit into col- 
lision with one or other of those powers ; or they might combine 
with Panda against us, either of which will involve this colony in a 
war, which in itself it cannot just now successfully maintain. I fear 
combination with Panda, because I do not think that the fear and 
distrust of our natives for Panda, and the enmity which existed be- 
tween the Zulu king, the supporters of his power, and our people, 
stiU exists, certainly not to tne extent it did. I attribute this change 
mainly to the mutual exchange of civilities allowed between Pan- 
da^s great Captains and counculors, and our native principal men on 
the occasion of Lieutenant Governor Pine attemptmg to levy a na- 
tive force for the assistance of Her Majesty's forces in the present 
Kafir war. 

I am of opinion that the country over the Umcomas, through 
which I have travelled to the Umzimvubu, would be much more 
suitable to settle the natives in, if it is determined that thev shall 
go (this colony will then be between them and Panda, &c.) ; but 
before they go, and to keep them there when away from our sur- 
veillance in order. Government will^be compelled to make the fol- 
lowing immediate outiay> viz.—* 
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Compensatioii to die ownen of Registered 

£uiD8 in the UmcomaB country • • £l^fiO0 

First cost of establishing 200 moonted 

rural police for stables, horses, saddles, 

accoatremenUf onifonns, and other 

equipments - 6|664 



^ 



£20,664 

The farther cost to Government woold^be annually at least — 

For 1 Brituh Beadent . • , • ^^700 

For 1st clerk 150 

For 2nd do. and interpreter . • 100 

4 Magistrates 1,000 

4 interpreters 400 

25 native officers of various grades, jP26. 900 
Pay, rations, forage for 200 officers, rank 

and file, mounted police • 7,200 
I consider it our duty also to instruct our 

natives in civilization and Christianity, 

which will cost for «x industrial schools 

£300 1,800 

Total .... £12,220 

The Government will also require a force constantly patrolling along 
the Tugela boundary to prevent a new influx of refugees and c^r 
emigrants fiom Ptada md the Umswasi country, or we shall soon 
have another black population to perplex us. Nothing will prevent 
this but shooting down such as force their way in, and thoe will be 
no end cf bloodnied without such machinery as the above. It is my 
humble opinion, under correction by vnser heads, that it wovli he 
the htif^ of absurdity now even to think of removing the natives 
from the mflnence of the white man. I think it will also be found 
nsesissfy after the removal of the natives to the Umcomas, to estab- 
lish military posts at their back, between them and Faku and other 
tribes, to prevent collision with them, or combination against us, 
and to keep open a communication with the white population sontb- 
ward. After a consideration €^ the above ciroumstances and the ex- 
pense, I would prefer the question of the removal of the natives now 
nere and mlling to remain, being set at rest for ever, hj granting 
them title deeds of such lands as it may be deemed expedient by the 
government to give them, and placing them under such a form of 
firm and just government as would tend mutually to their benefit 
and ours. My pUn for locating the natives and tneir fixture govern- 
ment, as also obtaining labor fiom them, was severally drawn up by 
me on March the 16Ui, and April the 20th last past, and which I 
now respeotftdly lay before the Commission. 
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SasgeetioDB to the Kafir commissioners on the future management of 
we colored inhabitants of this oouutry, and obtaining labor from 
thein. Respectfully submitted by James Michiel Howell, 
half pay, late Natal Native Police Corps. 

The above subjects are of vital importance to the white and black 
inhabitants of this colony, and upon which greatly the peace and 
prosperity of the country depends* It is therefore necessary that I 
enter into them with great caution. 

I admit that the best interests of this settlement, as well as the 
welfiure of the colored peo[)le, demand their emancipation from the 
heathenish customs by which they are enthralled, the continuance 
of which is a disgrace to a Christian nation tolerating in its very 
midst the horrible practices of witchcraft, the tortures inflicted for 
its punishment, and other outrajs^es against divine and human laws. 
To ameliorate this woefid condition of our black population, and to 
wipe away the reproach occasioned by its continuance hitherto, are 
objects we ought to promote when legitimate efforts are made for 
efl!ecting them. 

lamof opinion that rash and coercive measures will not attain 
this end. 

It is much to be regretted that means were not oripnally taken 
for bringing under our laws, in detail, the refugees from Panda'^s 
country, on their first arrival here ; the v would then gladly have 
accepted an^ terms we might have thought proper to impose, 
and under wise regulations they might by this time have been ac* 
customed to our rule, and their revolting usages, if not obsolete 
would have been rare. But this golden opportunity was lost, and 
the once abject refu|2^es are now nch, numerous, and powerful. 

Yet there is nothing to prevent; us firom gradually bringing them 
under the same system of laws as the European population ; but to 
be successful, the process must be gradual. 

Legal improvements to be successful must be progressive, and 
should not precede an improved capacity of tne subjects for 
whom laws are made. Abuses and evils must be attacked, not in 
the mass but in detail ; and occasions should be seized when to the 
Kafirs themselves oppressive results are manifestly apparent firom 
their own laws, or wnen an ambiguous point requires to be cleared 
up. Thus by degrees a more just and smtablo order of things will be 
introduced, whue at the same time the Kafirs will learn to appreci- 
ate the change. 

This mode of introducing civilized and christian laws among the 
Kafirs is sanctioned by that enlightened statesman Earl Grey, and 
the result of 18 or 20 years experience amons the various colored 
tribes of South Africa, from the much vaunted Grikwa to the semi- 
brutalized, despised, and degraded Bushman, leads me to regard it 
as the only one likely to be successful, or practible. 

His Lordship throughout his admu*able despatch to the late Go- 

c c c 
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vemer General Sir Harry Smith, (Vide Blue Book of 10th Decem- 
ber, 1847), appears to agree entirely with that able officer and 
experienced colonist Major Genenl Somerset, ^^that all in- 
terference with the usages of the native chieft and people must be 
touched with a nice, and delicate hand, or left alone. For although 
it may be difficult for an enlightened and beneficent goyemment to 
shut its eyes to such atrocities as are to be found among the Kafirs, 
or to abstain from attempting to correct, or mitigate them, yet 
since the days of miracles are passed away the endeavour to abstain 
will be strengthened and confirmed by bearing in mind that changes 
are not to be suddenly eiFectod among any people.'' These opinions 
coining from such pure sources I put against those of the raw, in- 
experienced and theoretical visionaries who not seeing 

*^ The gathering signs of a long night of woe,^ 

Have lately been disturbine the peace of this District by their 
crude, undigested plans of *^ Iron Rulo,^ and who would fikin 
goad on Her Majesty'^s Representative at Natal to decree, 

'* Without more process, the whole race enslaved, 
Cut off the charter they from nature drew. 
And make them slaves to men thoy never knew ;^ 

Not reflecting that such policy would probably cost us much blood, 
England a large amount of treasure, and i^r all these saoifioes 
loaves sucess more than ever problematical. 

The material— 4iappily for us — ^that we have to act upon is good, 
and whilo eschewing all maudlin sentimentalism, I agree with the 
Lieutenant Gh)vemor*s publicly expressed opinion, mski ^* we conld 
without doubt, make the Kafirs eood subiecls.^ « 

Our Kafirs are fiir superior to their brotner savages, who have be- 
come the scourge of the inhabitants of the Eastern Frontiw of 
our sister colony, and the plague of the British public, the Gaikas,. 
the Tambookies, and Amakaleka. Those tribes are by nature warlike, 
and the Gape Gk>yemment has done much to foster this propensity, 
while our Kafirs appear to be inclined to peace. I am tnerefore 
sanguine that under the adoption of judicious measures, worked by 
wise men, beneficial results may be anticipated. 

In order to bring about a consummation so ^nerally and devoutly 
wished, I proceed to notice a plan which I thmk if properly carried 
out will be attended with complete success. 

PLAN. 

1st. The govemmont should bestir itself at once in the present 
administration of the Native Laws, and Labor Questions by noti- 
fviuff to the Kafirs through the proper medium, that a change in 
the former is in contemplation. 

2nd. When their minds are prepared for such a transition, a Com- 
mission should be appointed, which may consist of an equal pro- 
portion of officials, experienced English colonists, respectable 
Dutch Faimcrs auJ iafluontial Native Chiefs, favorable to the go- 
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vernment, for the purpose of takiiig into consideration, reporting 
upon, and drawing up, a sin>ple dodo of Laws, suitable to the 
exigencies of the country, and as nearly similar as may be, to the 
present usages and customs among the natives without being re- 
pugnant to our christian ideas, sense of right, or British jurispru- 
dence. 

3rd. — These new laws should be explained throughout the length 
and breadth of the land, by men in whom the Kafirs have confi- 
dence and with whom they can freely converse on the subject; and 
any remonstrance properly made by any body of them must be lis- 
tened to with patiencci and duly reported to the Government, in 
order that should it be consistent with the object in view, or in 
anywise expedient, the laws be altered, amended, or otherwise 
modified ; we should thus make the Kafire a party to framing the 
new laws, and thereby we g^in generally, at least, their tacit con- 
sent. 

4th. — Arrived at this stage, and presuming the law to be proper- 
ly defined and established, solemn proclamation ought to be made 
thereof in the presence of all the chiefs, who should be assembled 
for the purpose at such time and place as the local Government 
might appoint 

5th. — The next and most important point requiring particular at- 
tention is, that for the due and proper administratiou of the new 
lawfif, efficient men be appointed as magistrates, such as have a know- 
ledge of the Kafirs, their manners, customs, and language ;. men of 
probity, ability, education, and patriotic feelings, such as the Com- 
missioners for locating the Kafirs described as oeing fitted for sudi 
offices ; ^^persons of highly moral standing, sound jimgment, and de- 
cision of character, — ^those who firom their education and conduct will 
conunand respect, independently of their office, and whose motives 
for action may never become a matter of question with the natives.'*^ 

Havine now conscientiously given expression to some of my views on the 
best method of changing thejjpresent Kafir laws, &c.. I shall next proceed 
to propose a plan by which Kafir labour may be easily obtained on just and 
equitable terms. 

JAMES MICHIEL HOWELL. 

December 16th, 1852. 

KAFIR LABOR AND MANAGEMENT OF THE KAFIRS 

Are what we all want, but how wc are to obtain these desiderata is a ques- 
tion easier put than answered. Should we memorialize the Queen for an 
Ordinance to compel the natives to work for us, the only result, after some 
seven or twelve months, nerhaps two years' delay, would probablv be a re- 
pl^ that "the petition or memorialists cannot be compHed with, ' and our 
oeing held up in Exeter Hall to the British public as a community of ty- 
rants desirous of reducing a free people to the condition of slaves. 

But cannot we help ourselves i is the next question, and our replv is in 
the affirmative. We must however do so cautiously, ever remembering 
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that we shall not only have to contend with the imstaketi notions of misin- 
formed philsnthropists, but also that wie have around us, in close proximityy 
powerful tribes of wariike barbarians ; living as we do in the miost of ex- 
citable savages, destitute of government or order, «nd over the greater part 
of whom we have no control. We have unhappily lost that grott moral in- 
fluence we once had over these tribes, who now have their ears and eyes 
open to all our preceedings, and who have no salutary fear or respect for 
the Government, as it is at piesent constituted, tt would therefore be mad- 
ness in us, with the small military force at our disposal, unnecessarily to ir- 
ritate a powerful people, or to plunge a country hitherto *'by the divine 
blessing alone'' preserved in peace, into bloodshed. 

All measures t&koi to obtam the desired end should be temperate, and the 
natives should be made to understand that we are not soing to oppress them, 
but that on the contrary it is our object to improve their condition as well 
as our own. Justice to the natives of this colony and past experience aUk^ 
warrant the expectation that then they wOlbe oonvincea by sound reason- 
ing ; and that if we act judidously towards them we shall obtain thm oo*> 
operation. Having therefore a material plastic to our porposd^ how cAn we 
be justified in adopting coercive measures f 

Thus much premised, let us now see what feasible plan can beformed^ by 
which Kafir labor can be obtained, on just and equitable terms. 

I propose, for the consideration of the Government and the ptople, the 
foUowing sugsfestions :— 

1, — ^Tnat the Government should select, within twelve miles of every town 
and village, a sufficient quantity of good land for a native location, propor* 
tionate to the number of natives it may be expedient to allow to reside in 
that loodity. This land should be properly measured and divided into 
erven. 

2. — ^Two respeictablf, ediicated, intelligent, moral, akid married men 
should be appointed over each location ; one as chief and magiMmt^ the 
other as superintendent ; the former to be supported in enforcing all laws 
and executing all orders by a body of efficient poUce, three fourths of which 
should be white men, and the remainder blacks The fimner diould be 
aitned, and some of them mounted. 

3. — ^Acode of laws for the management of the natives, and the punish^ 
ment of all crimes Committed by them against each other, and regulations 
for the due observance of order on the locations, as also a Master and Ser- 
vant's Ordinance, suited to the exigendtt of the colony, should be made and 
passed in the manner already suggested by me in my previously expressed 
views in changing the native law. 

5. — A proclamation should then be issued through all the chiefs to 
their people, informing them that after a certain date all natives not be- 
ing bona fide owners of lands, or not having contracted with owfiers of 
lands for residence, (the numbers allowed so to reside t6 be fixed by the 
Government,) or not being in actual service, shall either proceed to reside 
on a location, or leave the country ; and that all natives subsequently 
found squatting on private or Government nound, without permission^ 
would be removed, and their catde impounded in pounds to be established 
or pointed out for that purpose. 

5. — Upon any native applying to the chief ai^d magistrate, ot in his 
absence to the superintendent, to be admitted to reside on any such lo- 
cation, they shoula be inform^ thai they will be bound by the laws 'tiid 
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rq^ulations enforced on the location^ including thf> payment of all l^;ally 
authorized taxes ; that from the single men and females, residing on such 
location, one fourth of eaich sex must be prepared in their turn for such 
lawful service as maj be required of them in the division attached to the 
location, by the chief and magistrate, or in his absence the superintend- 
ent, at a reasonable scale of remuneration to be fixed by the Oovem- 
ment, and for a period of at least six months in the year ; and further 
that they must not take in any natives as inmates, without leave first 
obtained from the proper authorities. On the applicants agreeing to these 
conditions and aigning their marks in token of such acquiescence the 
maffistrate or superintendent should locate the applicant on such spot of 
land as may be agreed on between the parties, or ordered by those of- 
ficeilB. 

6. — ^The full number of natives allowed to reride on a location bdng 
completed, the chief and magistrate should (if possible with the concur- 
rence of the rendents tkpon his locadon) recommend to Government a 
proper native to be appointed as head man of the location, who (unless 
thare w^fere some sufficient reason to the contrary) should be a chie( and 
who should be bound to obey all orders from the Government, issued 
through the magistrate, and be supported in aU legal acts by that func-, 
tionalys authority. 

7.— AnjT person reading within thie divirion attached to sudi location, 
and requiring a native servant, male or female, should repair to the lo« 
cation ahd make appUcation for that purpose ; whereupon tne chnef magis- 
trate, or in his absence the snperintendant> should direct the head man, or 
in his bbsence any native actins fbr him^ and under Ins anthoribr* to ac- 
company the applicant or appucants through the location, and obtain 
TOLUMtAliiLV sudi servants as may be required, and in case of a general 
rdfnsal vrithotit soffident grounds (dteterminaDle by hte masistrate) to enter 
into such service, a list of the ringle males and females on me location eligi^ 
ble for servite should be kept foir the purpose of reference, and according to 
^rotation the magistrate or snperintenaent should order «uch native or na- 
tives as may be tequired and liable to serve to enter into the service of 
the applicants In cas6 of ^ntinued veAisal, the chief and magistiate or 
supermtendent should award the proper and legal punishment or fine, and 
proceed in a similar manner with the nativei^ next on the list. Those who 
nave reflised should, on the next application fbr servants, be liable to enter 
service ; and in the event of their again refuring, be a second time &ied of 
punished as the case may require, and be further expelled from the iooa- 
and not allowed to reside upon any other. 

8. — ^All agreements or contracts fbr service^ madd on any location be- 
tweien master imd sefvaitit, shxmld b^ made in writing before the chief and 
magistrate, or in his absence before Uie superintendent, eogned bt the con- 
tractiAff parties, and witnessed by the head man, or his substitute% In 
them should be set forth the time and naUue of the service required to be 
performed, the remuneration to be given, and all other conditions agreed on 
cpetween the parties, each of whom should be fnmished on payment of a 
fee, with a copy. All such natives entering into service should during the 
period of service^ be totally exempted from payment of taxes. 

9. — ^The chief and magistrate, or in his absence the superintendent, should 
have full power and authority to apprentice any male or female child to any 
person residbg within the division of the location, to learn any profession. 
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or cdfing ; prcmded the ML oonsent of tihe child and parents^ or 
kpi gntrditnii, he first ohtained. 

10« — The duef and magistrate^ hesides hearing and determining all caaea 
m kia location and within hia jurisdiction^ and idl casea of maatet and ser- 
^■rta brooght hefore him at his residence, should, whenever necessary, 
■Hke a toor through the division in which his location ia fixed, and at every 
aettkment or farm inquire into and adjudicate all complainta between mas- 
ter and servants, or other matters between the white and black residents, 
or the natives residinjg; in the neighbourhood or on the &nn of any white 
■um within his jurisdiction. A record book should be kept bv nim, in 
wfaidi to enter ul cases brought before him and the proceedings thereupon ; 
•adi book to be forwarded to the proper superior authcMities at least once a 
qoarter for their inspection ; any person dissatisfied with a dedskm being 
allowed to brinff it under review, or to appeal therefrom^ In the event of 
any case being brought before a magistrate which may be beyond his juris- 
£etkm, it should be heard and determined in the manner hereinafter sug- 
gested. 

1 1« — ^Every three months, three of the location magistrates reri£ng nearest 
cadi other should meet at such place as may be most convenient for the pur- 
pose, to be appomted by the Giovemment and duly notified, and constitute 
a Board of Quarter Sessions, to which should be added a Clerk of the Peace 
for the prosecution of all criminal casea^ and a Clerk of the court.. The 
superintendents of the three kx»tions should severally act aa the advocatea 
or counsel for the defence of all nativea of their own locatkms brought be- 
ftre the Board. The Board should Uuis proceed to adjudicate in accordance 
with law and equity all casea within thrir jurisdiction. Should any point of 
law or evidence or other questum arise respectins; wUch the three map;b- 
tntes or a majori^ of them may not fed satisfied, or require an opimon, 
proceedings diould be steyed for the purpose of lefeience to the proper judi* 
dd authority. 

12.— There should also be a chief magistrate in constant commnnication 
WW the location magistrates and native head mens occasionally visiting the 
locations and reporting to the Government such drcnmstances with r^;ard 
to tlie'management otthekcationa or natives aa may seem to require dtera- 
taon and amendment. 

Sodi is the phin I have ventured to lay before the Commission. It admito 
of discussion and improvement; but it nas been formed without reference 
toptitv apd without party fedhig. Whether it be adopted or not, I diaD 
Iwve toe H^irfaction of feeling that I have been actuated solely by consden* 
tious motives, and a denre to prevent any possible disastera arising firom the 
pl*o* of inexperienced txaA unthinking persona. 

I^ those who thbk they can bring forward a better plan do so. In tfak 
fcq^eot Natd '*ezpecte every man to do his duty.'' 

JAMES MICHIEL HOWELL^ 

While we are on the anbject of removing the natives, I re^^ret 
moch to have heard proposals made for ejecting the native w H 
armiif because I quite agree with Mr. ShepstonOy and other gentle- 
men who understand our Kafirs, that if it la determined that they 
must leave, we need not have recourse to such a harsh measure ; 
but the meaauresi and persons employed must be judicious. I am 
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also surprised and grieved at some of the opiuions expressed and 
views entertained with regard to the expulsion of the nativeSy the 
manner of doing so, and compulsory labor, and am afraid such 
evidence will place us in a wrong light before the British Govern- 
ment and the public. I attribute part of this evidence to have 
been caused by the clamour witliout of designing, and not very 
humane partisans. I have been informed that there is excitement 
among the natives in consequence of the various reports in circula- 
tion, and that they are much alarmed and irritated ; I am quite sure 
that they must distrust us, our conduct towards them appears to me 
to be a system of irritation and very ridiculous. We are always 
projecting great plans and never carry them out I think we ought 
always to keep in view whether we have any right to remove the 
natives as long as they remain at peace, obey our orders, and pay 
between J?8,000 and £9,000 annual taxes. 

When I arrived here in 1844 I found the natives submissive, I 
may say, in an abject condition, — such a state as a people really 
conquered in the strict sense of the word would be* From my op 
portunities of judging, I must say that in my time the Volkraaas 
government was prompt, firm, and just, towards the natives. I do 
not know af any instance of cruelty or oppression under that rule, 
in my time. The natives are now much altered in their behaviour 
to the white man, and for the worse. I ascribe this change jointly 
to the following causes : — 

1. A relaxation of the rule under which the natives were man- 
aged by the Volksraad. 

2. The terror occasioned by*their conquest having died away. 
8. Their having become rich, and consequently independent, un* 

der tlie protec ion of the white man. 

4. A present want of an efficient and systematic form of govern- 
ment for the natives ; the magistrates now over them, appear- 
ing to me to be carrying out each for himself, some peculiar 
crotchet of his own brain. 

4. Undue familiarity exhibited towards the natives by some of 
the lower class of male and female immigrants. A Dutch 
Boer never puts himself on an equal footing with a Kafir, 
hence the latter have a very great respect for the former ; at 
one time the natives of this country looked up to the white 
man as a very superior being. They do not do so now, impro- 
per familiarity has generated contempt 

6. Injudicious appointments of some improper persons as native 
magistrates, totally unacquainted with the customs, language, 
and character of the Kafirs, and the bad example set by such 
persons to the natives. 

7. The attempt to levy a native force to operate against the rebel 
Kafirs and Hottentots. This brought our chiefs into contact 
with each other, showed them and their people our weakness, 
opened their eyes to their own power, and excited insubordina- 
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tioD. I believo that e?idence may be bad to establish tbat on 
the aboTe occasion, if the project had been persisted iO) it 
would have been followed by oisastroas result^. 
In forming an opinion of our natives it will be hut just and poli- 
tic to bear in mina this difference betweep the Kafir of British Kaf- 
fraria and them. The former have cost the British public millions, 
the latter are paying into the treasury from £8,()00 to JS9,000 per 
annum. The former openly hate the white man, t^het latter cannot 
but appreciate the benefit of our protection— (I cannot teistifv as to 
Uie feeling of gratitu'le being gei\eral. among our natives for the 
privileges they enjoy amopg us. but I consider it would be blas- 
phemy to assert that God woulq create 100|000 human beings en- 
tirely devoid of this virtuous impulse.)— <^The Eastern frontier Kafirs 
are a nation of catUe stealers, very fpw of our natives are guilty of 
cattle theft Murder of the white man by the black in Kaffrana is 
not of uncommon occurrense : no white map has been murdered 
during my residence in this country. Assaults Qf whitci man upon 
the black are rife in Kaffiraria ; till within the last two years no 
such violence, to my knowledge, has been done here by uie black 
to the white, since Uien we read of two magistrates and six MTonxen 
having been assaulted* Three years' ago a proposal to a native to 
commit such a crime would have caused him to run away from the 
proposer, even if he ofiered payment In their military organiza- 
tion there is also this difference, our natives are formed into regi* 
ments under officers of various grades, each has its distinguishing 
badge, fight in bodies, and charge with the stabbing assegai openly 
and bravely. The Kafirs of British Kaffraria mostJy fight in the 
guerilla fashion, and act independenUv of each o^i^, — they do 
occasional! V attack in bodies, Our Kanrs are moch better organ- 
ized and disciplined than Uiose of Ki^raria; 'the former make 
splendid soldiers and are admirably adapted for the Indian service. 
I am of opinion that a regiment ought to be raised by enlistment, 
and exchanged for either Sepoys or Ceylon Riflemen ; our natives 
would not intermix with the Hindoos or Malays, and anoh peraons 
would keep themselves separate firom ours. The fidelity of suoh 
soldiers oonid therefiue be depended npon. I respectfiiUy suggest 
that ths Government consider this proposaL 

I am of opinion that any attempt suddenly to do avay with the 
power of our chiefr would be a most dangerous experiment, and with 
aU due defiurence to Mr. Cloete, I do not agree with him that San- 
dillTs case is opposite, I consider it to be parrelleL D^po^ing oar 
ohiefr might not cause the same present results as in Sandilli^s oaae, 
espedally a9 1 do think our natiyes appreciate the benefit of oar pio- 
toctson, and remaining at peace with us ; but there woidd alvraya 
be at least this danger, plaomg the natiyes in the portion of choos- 
ing between our protection and peace, and the doing away ot an in- 
stitution cstablisned among thorn from time immemorial. It ranst 
also bo borne in mind that the chicft will not like to be deprived of 
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their power, that they have great influence, and that our natives are 
an excitable people when distorbed ; experience has taught me, and 
will also yet teach Natal and makd the British Govemment pay for 
the lessor, that it is much more easy to pull down a system tnan to 
build one up. 

I prefer not giving evidence as to the present real powdr of thd 
chiera over their people ; they do not appear to me now to be pro- 
perly defined, but guided more or less by circumstances and in* 
nuences. 

I do not consider that the natives giving 10 cows more or less for 
a wife to constitute slavery in the sense orlhat word. I have always 
understood and believe that the cattle given is a kind of deposit 
pledge for the mutual good behaviour of man and wife, As regards 
what has been stated as to compulsion being used by the natives to 
force their women to take husbands against their inclinations, simi- 
lar practices I believe, exist in civilized communities. I have no 
douDt but that a proportion of Kafir marriages originate in mutual 
liking. I win allow our natives to be savages, but not a herd of 
beasts. I am aware that Kafir women are thrashed sometimes, nay 
more, eccasionally knocked dowB with keeries, but I know also of 
my' own knowledge that a proportion of Elafir women do ^^ wear the 
breeches**^ 

I am of opinion that the first great, and perfectly justifiable step to be 
taken as one of the commencements to do away with their heathenish 
habits, is to order them to be clothed, whole tnbes in the Soyereisnty^ 
adjacent to us, are clothed. The Municipal Ck)mmi8sioner8 of Pieter- 
maritzbuT^ have it in their power to prevent any person in a state of nudity 
from* coming into this town, the same being contrary to Municipal Law, 
and repugnant to morality. Why do not the Municipal Commissioners 
make a b^^inning? Such an arrangement would add to the revenue. 

I am of opinion that Taxation among the natives ought to be increased, 
they as I have already stated enjoy great privileges under our protection, 
and it wOl not be unjust to make them pay value. I woidd appropriate 
half the amount to their exclusive benefit, the remaining to improving our 
Beads. I would also modify the present i^stem of Taxation as follows : — 
I woidd make it a capitation tax, I would increase the taxation among 
natives near large towns for they can more readily make money, than those 
living at a distance from towns. I think it also very unjust and impolitic 
to tax a native while in service, non-taxation of sudi persons I think would 
be an inducement to the natives to go oat to service* Taxation might be 
so ordered as to do away indirectly and gradually with polygamy, for in- 
stance, I would not tax one wife, but 7 shilfings the second, lOs. 6d* the 
third, and so on in proportion. 

A question having been asked as to the number <^ fire arms now in the 
pessession of natives, I do not think that our natives have so many guns 
as is supposed. The Kafirs on the Tugella and sea coast from the Umco-' 
mass to Uie Umzimkulu are alone expert in the use of guns, they bdng in 
the vicinity of game. It would be highly denrable for the Government to 
take the trade of arms and ammunatiou into their own hands. I would 

D li 9 
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make the poniahinent for seUing such to the nativefl!, transportation for the 
first offence 7 years, for the second for life, for this third death. The 
laws of self preservation justifies such severity. The government ou^t to 
take away the g|uns from our natives hut compensate thenit our Kafm 
merely armed with assegais although fonnidable, would be more eaaly 
beaten than armed with guns. English Infantry are of very little use m 
the field against such natives as ours. Cavalry is the force we ought to hav^ 
our natives have yet a great dread of swords. 

Compulsory Labor is repuffnant to my ideas of liberty and sense of 
right and justice, the plan for obtaining Kafir Labor goes some what 
against the grain. I gave it because there was a gpreat clamour for Labor 
at the time, and it was the only plan I considered then feasible. 

The cry of " Want of Labor." I am of opinion ia more a chimera of 
disorder^ fimdes than a real grevance, we cannot yet expect from the 
natives ihe svme amount of work that a European farm servant could per- 
form, that will only come in time, but those who know how to manage the 
Kafirs always have plenty of servants, ave, and good ones too, I know this 
from my own knowledge. At our last Agricultural Fair, the prize for the 
heat male labouring servant, who has been the longest in his masters service, 
was ainutled to two natives, from among several black and white competi- 
tors. 

I have no doubt that many of the complaints now being made against 
the natives arises solely from there not comprehending whi^ is being re- 
quired from them* 

Mr. Abraham Spies, a member of the Commismon havine asked ilfr, 
Shepstone on his first ezammation, Question No. 118. j3o vou now 
think or do you not think that the Farmers are as anxious to see the Kafirs 
brought to Christianity as others," to which Mr. Shepstone rn>Ued *' I 
have no doubt they are." I b^ leeve to add that I have travdlea through 
the length and breadth of civwzcd Africa and have had opportunities of 
knowing that amon^ the respectable dass of religious Boers a desire exists 
to civilize and chaistianize the heathen. I have often been present at the 
peHbrmance of divine service at Boers Houses and have mvariably seen 
their colored dependants join with them in worship. Th^ notions of the 
Boer as to the nght method of reclaiming the heatnen are pectdiar, they 
do not agree with some missionaries as to their mode of evangelizing Kafirs, 
I have heard the Boers approve of the Moravian system, braiuse say they, 
*' it teaches the natives to work as well as pray." I think the Bishops plan 
of Industrial schools, as I understand it, if properly carried out, will in 
time be appreciated by them, good results will however, only indine them 
to that opinion, mv experience prompts me to say that Biisnonary labors 
have genendly not been eminently successful in South Africa, the cause I 
leave to those who choose to enter into the subject, there are however bright 
exceptions in my knowledge. 

Tne introduction of Convicts into Uiis country being now the all absorb- 
ing theime, I trust the Commission will not take it amiss in me to state that 
in my opinion such a measure will be a curse — to which there will be no 
end — to Africa, God preserve us from its infliction. 

I find on looking over my evidence that I have omitted to make mention 
of Pagadi, he is a heriditary chiefs and arrived here about the time when 
Panda was established as King of the Zulah^. I am constantly hearing 
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complamts against him, all that I know of him is that m 1849 he furnish* 
ed 3 or 400 chosen warriors for the assistance of the Gk)Temment. 

JAMES HOWELL. 

Fietennaritzhurgy 18th December, 1852. 

Evidence of D* 0. Toohetfy Esq., forwarded in reply to letter of 
Secretary. 

I arrived at Natal in the " Circe" cutter, in the very early part of 
the year 1835, having agreed with then Captain Alexander to ac- 
company him through central Africa. On my arrival I found John 
Cane, Henry Ogle, Mr. James Gollia, and Charles Pickman estab- 
lished here as chiefs over the natives. They had iust returned from 
the Amapondas, to whose protection they had fled shortly before, 
fearing an attack from Dingaan. Accompanying Mr. Robert Big- 
gar and John Cane much atM>ut the country, 1 was at most of the 
native kraals. At that time John Cane had^five kraals iu the bush 
under the Berea, and about seven up the IIovo. Uminne then ac- 
knowledging to Henry Ogle, had in all about thirteen kraals upon 
the Bluff. ^ Henry Ogle had five kraals at the mouth of the Umlaas, 
and some three or four at his own residence at the head of the 

Bay. 

Mr. Collis had some three or four kraals, — he himself told roe 
some nineteen or twenty adult males. C. Pickman had some thirtv 
adult males acknowledging his supremacy, they being Jacob s 
tribe, whose head wife he had married. The other white men had 
under them — 

Robert Biggar, about twenty hunters* 

John Stubbs ditto ditto. 

Charles Blanckenberg about twelve hunters. 

Thomas Carden six ditto. 

Richard Russel ditto. ditto. 
At that time Mr. Collis and John Cane both told me that it would' 
be difficult to muster in Natal more than 300 adult males; at the 
same time they assured me, and I afterwards became aware of the 
fact, that the main body had fled with the whites to the Amaponda, 
and had not then returned. In about one year's time from my 
lan^ng, we received the main body of the emigrants back from the 
Amapondas, and their numbers, I should say, had increased to some 
thousand adult males. 

In the year 1838 the English at Natal resolved to proceed against 
the Zulu kraals situated where Pagati and others now live, belong- 
ing to Dingaan, for cattle, under pretence of assisting the emigrant 
farmers who had recently been massacreed bv Dingaan ; thc^ then 
mustered two thousand one hundred natives, having shields and as- 
segais, as also three hundred guns, and divided nearly as follows, 
viz. : — 

600 Fodo's people under Cane, 
450 F. Fynn's under Donzelea, &c. 
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450 J. Caiie% 

350 H. Ogle's, under Uminne, 

CO C« PickmaD*s, Jacob's tribe, 

GO C. Blanckenborg's people, under Zwarfkop*8 tribe, frc., 

50 Biggar's people and part Collis*8, 

40 J. Stubbs 8, and remainder ColUs's, 

80 T. Garden's people, ditto. 

1 R. RusselVs people. ditto. - 
Two thousand one hundred, as counted by Captain Gardiner and 
myself, being the muster of all males capable of proceeding to plun- 
der. They succeeded in carrying off some 6,000 head of cattle ; 
soon after their return in March, 1838, Mr. R. Biggar returned from 
Graham's Town, and proposed an attack upon Dingaan's kraal 
** Umkingin Kloova," in anticipation of the emigrant farmers hold- 
ing out to the people of Natal hopes of being there first to plunder 
the ivory, &c., but I must do him the justice to say, that his en- 
deavours to take out thd commando arose from his desire to revenge 
his brother George Biggar's death, who was killed at the massacre 
of the Boers at Weenen. At the muster of the second commando 
under Mr. R. Biggar, the warriors of Natal mustered only about 
750 ; Fodo's people and many of Fynn^s did not shew themselves, 
neither did the Zwartkop^s or Houdbosch Raand appear. The com- 
mando was cut up by an army under Panda, who was in ambush 
wailing for them on the east bank of the Tugela River, and who 
was well informed of their movements and strength, as Panda has 
since informed me. Only about 200 escaped, principally men be- 
longing to H. Ogle. The emigrant fanners were at this time with- 
in the District, and shortly after came down and took possession of 
Natal. 

You have here an approximation to the original population of 
Natal ; men, women, and children, would not, at the period of the 
fitrmer^B arrival here, exceed 10,000. At that period I had occadon 
to report the ffoods I had shipped per Cornet^ to Messrs. Maynard 
Brotners, I therefore proceeded overland for that purpose aocom- 

?mied by two white men who had escaped the sfau^ter at the 
ugela, and Jogo, a Native now in Natal, as guide. I found only 
one kraal on the Ilovo (Ogle's) then inhabited, the others destroy- 
ed ; on the Umzinto all destroyed; and I did not find either Ejraals 
or Inhabitants until I reached the Amaponda. The only people I met 
upon the route was at the Umtender River ; finding myself surround* 
ea at night by some spies of Faku^s, who were in the act of stabbins 
us, when my voice was recognizetl bv a servant of mine named 
Shuke, who hadfled with Uie news of the attack by the Zulus on 
Natal, to the Amapondas, and who was returning with the spies 
to find the whereabouts of the Zulus, and mistook us in the dusk 
of the evening for Zulu spies in advance of the army. 

Soon after the Boers had taken possession of Natal, Oapt. Jervis 
arrived to assume the sovereignty on behalf of the Crown ot England. 
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Some three months afteri Dingaan having been inTited to sue for 
peace with the farmers, sent messengers to Natal to Capt Jervis 
for that purpose, and he arranged a meeting for them with the 
leaders of the farmers, when a peace was agreed, upon certain €on« 
ditious, which were fulfilled by Dingaan, but the Boers, as might 
have been expected, broke the truce when convenient Some four 
months after the arrival of Dingaan^s messengers, Panda, and at 
least one half of the Zulu nation, with all the Umtetwas, revolted 
from Dingaan and fled to Natal, to the assistance and protection o 
the farmers, when Zulu, an Indoona, having under him some 2000 
warriors, the '^ Thloomanthleen'' regiment revolted from Panda, and 
with some 3 to 4000 more of Panda's people remained behind 
When Panda was proclaimed chief oi the Zulus, and placed in pos. 
session of the Zulu territory by Andreas Pretorius and council ; 
shortly after the arrival of Captain Smith in 1842, Mawe, aunt of 
Panda, fied with some three thousand people for protection to 
Natal, Panda having killed her son Guka, under the pretence of 
his having conspired against him* The increase of the natives by 
immigration since the arrival of the Boers was rapid, but not to be 
compared to the flocking to Natal of the members of the small 
tribes from amongst the Zulus, since they found they could be en* 
sured protection here, and have such opportunities of stealing out 
their cattle through means of accomplices at Natal, and securing 
them in despite of all native magistrates. During a long course of 
residence upon the Tugela River, I have been aware of the immi- 
gration having been full thirty per day, on the average of the year 
round, of the Zulu tribes, mostly fetched out by the prior immigrant 
natives; this I have communicated Jto Government on various oc- 
casions. The running away from the Zulu country is not now near- 
ly so extensive, the well-spring being almost exhausted ; very few 
of the Tetwas are refugees here even now, and still fewer of the 
Zulus. The great body of the immigrants are composed of members 
of small tribes, who were considered generally too mean and cow- 
ardly to make anything of but camp followers, not soldiers ; they 
generally will be found to have all the vice of the soldier without 
his bravery, discipline, or honor, and they have^ fled to be able, as 
they themselves admit, to be their own masters, and to milk the 
'^ white cows" which the spirits of their forefathers have sent them 
from out of the great sea ! ! Many of the natives at present desire 
to emigrate west of the Umzimkulu to avoid paying taxes, also that 
they may enjoy uninterfered with by white men*s laws, Uie bless- 
ings of polygamy, witchcraft, &c., as handed down by a most re- 
vered antiquity ; but the majority of the natives will prefer settling 
down under British rule, and I should propose for the purpose of 
effeetoally and definitely settling them— - 

That in ibe first place no squatting shall be allowed under any pre- 
tence whatever. 
That all natives desiring and being really willing to settle under 
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and wiUiin the Brifish rule, shall have land measured to thenif 
and shail be allowed to purchase the same upon quit*rent, iUf 
or as near as possible, to where they are at present located, 
having time given them to pay for the said purchase by instal* 
ments, ud when they shall have paid for the same; to ke al- 
lowed to dispose of the same by bona Jtde sale, with sanction 
from the Secretary to Government ; and those not desiring to 
purchase shall have lands measured to them upon rental, the 
rent to be fixed and the occupants assured of possession as 
long as the rent shall continue to be paid up, and the occn- 

Eier behaving himself as a good subject and respecter of the 
kwa. All Iftnds so occupied by natives must be enclosed. 

I would have the countiy in districts as appointed by Ordinance 
for legislation for the white inhabitants ; and over each district 
appcnnt a Resident Ma^^rate for all ; he should act as collec- 
tor and district treasurer, and should act as Mag^tiate m lua 
district over the nativesir 

And to ensure their good government I would divide the said dis* 
trict into villages, eacn village to consist of a determined num- 
ber of kraab or ikrm- steads, and each village to have appoint- 
ed by Government its head man, ito consteble. its messenger^ 
and councillors to be denominated elders, who are to be ans* 
weiable for all that transpires within the precincts of the vil« 
lage, and for all crimea committed by their people. Every iQ 
or 12 villages, as may be judged convenient, would have ap* 
pcNnted over them an assistant collector, to act under and M 
authority from the Resident District Magistrate, and whose 
duty should be comprised within his collection of villages as 
he may be instmctea by the native Secretary. 

An disputes occurrmg between two native inhabitante of one vil* 
lage to be settted by the elders of the village, with appctl to 
the collector, who vrill on such appeal caU elders from two 
other unconnected villages to decioe the case, himself acting 
as Moderator. Disputes occurring between inhabitants of 
different districto to be settled by the magistrates of those db- 
tricts, jcnntly appointing elders from villages unconnected with 
the disputants, to settle the same, themselves acting aa Mo- 
derators. 

In all villages the inhalntanto of the same shall be bound to inake, 
and keep in repair, good accessible roads, and at their own 



In every collection of villages it shall be the duty of the iidiabi- 
tauto to assist, according to their ability, and free of all ex- 
pense to Government, the assistant ccdlector to erect a leai* 
dency, chapel, school-house, and justice-hall for meeting with 
the natives, as also a house of detention and cattle pound. 

In all villages a shopkeeper or shopkeepers shall be encouraged tat 
the purpose of supplying the natives with thdr requirementSy 
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and to purchase thoir produce. Where no shopkeeper offers, 
the collector shall be instructed to appoint some one for that 
purpose. 

All natives will, nevertheless, be allowed to emigrate beyond the 
boundary if they should prefer it, or be allowed and ecourag- 
ed to settle as cottagers upon the farm of the white occupiers- 
they, the natives, making their own agreements witn the 
white man, and having the same, to make it binding, confirm 
ed before the Resident Magistrate, the said natives to be lia« 
ble only to a poll tax of 58. per head for all adults over 14 years 
of age. 

Should a considerable number of natives decide to emigrate over 
the Umzimknlu, it would then be advisable to appoint over 
them a High Commissioner, whose jurisdiction could be made 
to extend to St. John's River, and who would, with assistants, 
regulate and watch over the native tribes under him. 

In no case would I continue the power in the hands of the native 
chiefs, but I would make them pensioners of government, as 
councillors, to assist with advice the Secretary for the Natives 
to Government ; and I would insist upon them generally living 
in the neighbourhood of the seat of Government. 

The elders I would appoint from the cleverest of the common peo- 
ple. They would depend for their lives or safety, and the safety 
of their families, upon the fidelity of the government, and its 
protection of them. 

I would modify native customs or law by equity, and judge their 
cases, when on appeal, by such nile. 

Instructions should be given to all magistrates connected ndth na- 
tives to discourage polygarav in every way ; every girl to unt 
derstand she cannot be sold for marriage without her assen- 
thereto ; and every youth that by persuasion and consent of a 
girl to become his legal wife, he shall obtain her without pur- 
chase. 

A fine of half the number of cattle, paid to the second wife, would 
greatly tend to do away with polygamy. 

Tlie difficulty of obtaining native labour arises from the facility of 
obtaining a livelihood enjoyed by all classes of the natives in- 
dependent ofthe whites, — the mothers of the young men natur- 
ally being willing to support them in accustomed idleness — the 
very debasing and immoral customs prevalent in the native 
villages having by far too great an attraction for the vicious 
and idle, the majority of the young people, to allow them to 
seek service. 
I have now to remark upon the evidence of Mr. Davis, who has 

stated that men of education were here before the establishment of 

missions, and had not developed any organs of civilization amongst 

the natives. I beg to refer him generally to all the old natives, 

who are to this day the best workers on beach or farm in Natal, 
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and particularly to ^ English Jack** so called, my old servant, who 
before my mission had sprang up bad erected for himself a square- 
rigged house, and surrounded himself with comforts approximating 
to the whites, — also contenting himself with only one wife, and 
bearing the character of one of the best and most trustworthy of the 
natives. 

D. C. TOOHEY. 

Evidence of Bewt^in Blain0j Em. December 22, 1862. 

My name is &i\jsmin Blaine, i am AjEunstant Magistrate in the 
Quathlamba Distnct. I left Graham^s Town m June 1 843, tra- 
velled through Kafirland, and arrived in this colony in November 
of the same year. 

The LoeaiUm Svitem,*^! think the location system, as originally 
projected by the Native Oommission, was well adapted as a prelinu- 
muy measure to the great ol^eets proposed, viz., the civilization and 
chnstianization of the native inhabitants, with the exception of two 
<^ the details of management. 

\^ objection to the LooaHon 8ptm ---The first of these objections, 
which could hardly have been avoided in the relations which then 
existed between black and white, is the pladng the natives in the 
natural fitftnesses of the country ; where all experience has taught us 
they are sure to prove a source of mischief hereafter. 

2nd Obfedion to the Location System, — The second is the locating 
the natives in the immediate vicinity of the towns ; where iheir con- 
stant intercourse with the whites has a natural and inevitable ten* 
denc^ to bring about a contempt for the power and institutions of 
civilization, which; in their present condition (^barbarism, they can 
neither appreciate nor understand. And further, their close conti- 
guity to towns plaoalTthem in the most fiivorable and tempting cir- 
cumstances for the increase and continuance of polygamy ; as it is a 
fiict that polygamy is more rife under similar circumstances in the 
locations near town than at a distance. The produce of the labor of 
the wife is carried to town by the wife, and the proceeds are invested 
in cattle for the purchase of other wives, as this is found to be the 
most productive investment of capital. 

Present inapplicability of the Location System as originally pro- 
posed, — I quite agree ,with the Diplomatic Agent that a great change 
for the worse has taken place in the native population — ^the natural 
and unavoidable result otbarbarism in contact and intermingled with 
civilitatioB — and that this chan^ is rapidly tending to a £mgerou8 
development, and urgently requires an immediate remedy ; and in 
that altered relation Uie plan originally proposed is no longer appli- 
cable, unless it be considerably modified. I think the present rela- 
tions of white and black involve consequences destructive alike to 
both ; because the controlling influences we are enabled to exert 
are a very inadequate substitute for the absdute despotism of their 
own government, and insufficient to prevent the natural tendency 
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of barbarums, ia contact wijli civilization and without efficient 
contronl, lapsing into licentiousness and confusion, and ultimately 
into rebellion. 

Bemedies proposed. — It is evident that our own safety, as well as 
the wel&re of tne natives themselves, and the interests of civilization 
and Ghristianity demand that something like a more equal balance 
of the powers of civilization and barbarism should be established as 
soon as possible. 

1. Emigration — ^2. Bemowd of part of the natives — This object 
is to be effected either by a great emigration from the mother country 
— which should be encouraged by holding out the most liberal induce- 
ments, both by the home and local governments as well as by the 
colonists themselves — or bv a removal of ^art of the impending incu- 
bus of barbarism from witnin our more mmiediate borders, or by 
both means. 

First remedy recommended^ the removal of part of the natives 
out of the District. — As there is no prospect that the first of these 
remedies can be brought to bear soon enough to meet the pressing 
emergencyof our condition, 1 would reconmiend that the natives, 
as many as are unwilling to submit to such conditions as the govern- 
ment may propose, be removed altogether out of the district. 

Where. — I would remove them on the other side of the Ibis, or 
right branch of the Umzimkulu. 

How. — I think it probable ^ut my opinion is derived from those 
who have the best opportunity of ascertaining the views of the 
natives on these subjects), that one half of them would voluntarily 
avail themselves of an opportunity to leave this district and settle 
beyond the Umzimkulu, provided they could be convinced it was 
of a bona fide character, and that they were led by one whom they 
have always been accustomed to look up to and regard as their para- 
mount chief. I refer to the diplomatic Agent. 

Considering the insufficiency of our means of enforcing any mea- 
sure likely to rouse a combined resistance on the part of the natives, 
I think it would not be wise to attempt such a measure at present, 
but to feel our way, and ascertain their disposition on this subject. 

If there appeared to exist a general willingness on the part of the 
chie& and people to remove beyond the Umzimkulu, I would register 
the names of those tribes it is most desirable to be rid of, and com- 
mence their removal as soon, as possible. 

'But in the event of the natives generally refusing to remove, 
I would wait the settlement of afiairs on the frontier, and request 
a sufficient force to compel those tribes considered most dangerous 
to the welfare of the colony. 

Relations of the native dependency to this colony. — Unless the go- 
vemmemt were prepared to institute a thoroughly organized and 
and efficient system of government of the native depebdency on 
the other side of the Ibis or Umzimkulu^ I ilo not think itj would 

E £ £ 
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be politic to enter into any such relations as would necessitate its 
assistance in the event of a collision with the surrounding tribes, 
or to interfere with its internal management, further than by the 
appointment of a resident agent, the institution of a pass system, 
and the prohibition of fire-arms. 

ProtecHve meatuns ogainH the noHve dependency. — As protective 
measures against the native dependency I would establish a pass 
system, and to give practical effect to this X would offer a substan- 
tial reward to any one in this district giving such information as 
would lead to the capture and conviction of any native from the de- 
pendency without a pass* I would establish three ma^stracies 
on the left bank of the Ibis with an efficient police. I would ex- 
tend a chain of Kafir Kraals, connecting these three magistracies, 
from the Qnatfalamba to the sea — a distance of about lOO miles. 
This arrangement has been found very efficient along the base of 
the Quathlamba in preventing the incursions of the Bushmen. 

Objection to the entire remawdof the natives from the colowf. — ^I 
think there are great objections to the entire removal of the Kafirs. 
We should have them on our immediate border without any effici- 
ent controul, placing them exactly in the same relation with us as 
the firontier Kafirs with the colonists of the old colony. And, more- 
over, as the Kafirs have to some extent taken their place in our 
social system, and have created a necessity for their services as 
servants, this colony would for a time be ruinously affected by 
their entire removal. 

£!jffeet ofproekdming the natitee British subfeets. — ^It appears to me 
that the proclaiming the natives BriUsh subjects will tend to com- 
plicate our relations, and perplex our policy towards them, because 
It is an attempt to compass an impossibility. 

The Kafir has not yet attained a stage of development which 
capacitates him to accept the liberties, privileges, and immunities 
of a Biitish subject. They are altogether above and beyond him, 
and, indeed, are violated every day, of necessity, in the adminis- 
tration of Kafir law throughout the colony. 

The barbaiian connot jump at once into civilisation ; for though 
the problem of civilization be worked out for him, it will, in my 
opbien, be a work for more generations than one to appropriate 
it 

In my opinion the state should assume a parental relation to its 
native dependants; and in virtue of its superior power, knowledge, 
and wis'lom, pursue its mission of civilisation and christianization 
by legitimate and reasonable agencies, unfettered by misconcep- 
tions of personal liberty and right, which have no existence in a 
barbaric mass, if opposed to its present and ultimate good, when 
under Uie auspices of a civilized and enlightened government 

We must, in my opinion, attempt the civilization of the Kafirs 
by a gradual development of institutions existing among them, and 
by a careful addition of otheis, in harmony with such institutions 
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not too'much in advance of their condition, and not by sudden 
changes inapplicable to their state. 

Manoffement of the Natite poptdation IMng in the Oolany. — I 
would after having removed a large proportion of the natives 
beyond the UmzimliuIUf carry out the location system with all 
that remained. Some of the best lands in the colony, situated at some 
distance from the principal towns, should be selected; open, well 
wooded and well watered, and of such an extent, as gradually to ob- 
lige the natives to substitute an agricultural, for a pastoral mode of 
life. I would make eveiy magistracy a defensible positioii, so as to 
ttSbrd a place of rendezvous for the whites in case of an outbreak 
among the Kafirs. 1 would establish industrial schools at each Magis- 
tracy, and all natives, within convenient distance, should be compel- 
led to send their children to school ; at such institutions intelligent 
natives mightbe trained for schoolmasters, andsetded throughout the 
district. I would, adopt one uniform system of teaching as far as 
practicable, giving, however, to all denominations of Christian 
missionaries equsd privel^es. The missionary should reside at 
the magistracy, and have the countenance and encouragement of 
the government. This woidd give him an influence over the 
Kafir mind, which he has at yet never possessed. I would regis- 
ter every native above the age of puberty, and oblige him to wear 
ametalic token inscribed with his number and location. This 
would enable the Government authorities to identify every native 
dependent and to detect all interlopers from contiguous coun- 
tries. I would apprentice all male and female natives be- 
tween the ages of thirteen and seventeen, for a term varying accor- 
ding to age from 8 to 5 years, whose services were not required 
for family subsistence; on condition that during the period of their 
apprenticeship the master clothed and fed them well, and taught 
them to read ; the woman being trained to ordinary domestic ser- 
vice, the men to field labor or some trade, and that at the end of 
their term of apprenticeship, they should be remunerated for their 
services, at a certain rate to be fixed by the Government, so that 
they might then return and settle in the locations if so disposed. 

The apprenticeship measure would train the young Kafirs to 
habits of industry, create a necessity for civilized clothing put man 
and woman in their proper and natural relative position, and so 
tend to abolish polygamy and female slavery; afford the best pros- 
pect for productive labor to the colony, and give us hostages for the 
peaceful conduct of the natives generally. 

The great object of these measures would be, to afford the best 
means for the civilization of the natives and die peace of the co- 
lony. 

It is evident that compulsion would be required in the adoption 
of these plans, and I think that it must be used, because I see no 
civilization without labour and exertion, and I see in the Kafir an 
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niter aversion to steady oontinnons labor ; be wants tbe momentnm 
of Gifilization, wbicb ordinary influences do not snpply him with. . 

I do not thbk the Kafir will ever voluntarily take the initiative 
in civilization; on the frontier of the old colony, he has not, with 
the example of the white man before him for half a century, and 
the labors of numerous devoted missionaries, made a single step in 
legitimate civilization ; nor does there seem in this colony, under 
the present relations of while and black, any better prospect 

ApfUcability of one law to white and Hack. — ^I do not believe in 
the adaptation of civilized law to barbarians ; because the laws, 
usages, and customs existing among a people, are, as a general 
rule, a true index of their position on the scale of civilization ; and 
the attempt to introduce an^ great, or sudden elevation of these, is 
to offer that which meets with no capacity to appropriate, and to 
create confusion. 

It appears to me, that a mere question of time, that the Kafirs 
existing in the 19th century, does not supply us with a rule of ac* 
tion or line of policy, but their position on the scale of civilization; 
which is almost as low as humanity has fallen to since the creation 
of man. 

The itatus of the barbarian. — ^The barbarian is as barbaric now 
as' in the medioeval ages, or the days before the floods and requires 
the same treatment* 

The Elafirs are, as a nation, without belief in a sopreme being, 
without religion, but cherishing a belief in a most debasing system 
of witchcraft; as a nation, they have rejected the Gospel ; their 
laws, in fact, resolve themselves into the will of a despotic chiefi 
Their knowledge of art is confined to a few of tbe rudest applica- 
tions. They are crafty and cunning, and at the same time indolent 
and excitable ; averse to labor, but when their passions are roused 
bloodthirsty and cruel, and are apparentiy unaffected by those in- 
fluences which tend to raise barbarism to civilization. 

Influence of civilization on barbarism* — ^When the Kafir is first 
brought into contact with civilization he fears and respects ; but 
when he does not recognize tbe presence of that despotic power 
under which ho was bom and bred, and which in his present bar- 
baric state is alone adapted to keep him in proper reslndnt, hepro« 
sumes and despises. 

So long, hovrever, as that sense of mutual responsibility, on which 
he has been reared influences him, by which the father is responsi- 
ble for the son, the family for the father, the captain for the family, 
and the chief for all, he is held in check ; butif that be once broken 
through, as it must inevitably be, in contact with civilization, and 
no adequate restraint be substituted, he rapidly degenerates; and 
being ^ithont respect for life and property, he becomes a crafty 
bandit, as on tbe frontier of the old colony. 

Influence of Kaflrs on productive European labor. — I believe that 
the Kafirs are a positive hindrance to Uie productive industry of 
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the colony: — 1st. Because they throw a certain odinm otrer the 
position of a servant, which induces every white man to aspire to 
the condition of a master ; so that the white laborer, who when em- 
ployed by the capitalist, prodnoes more than he consumes, becomes 
an unproductiye master ; the productive enerf^es of the whites are 
through these influences scattered and destroyed. 

2. Because they are able, through the unj)aid labor of their many 
wives, the paucity of their wants, their inmiuniiy from rent, and 
other expenoes, and their proximity to towns, to drive out of the mar- 
ket the civilized European, so fiur as the conunon productions of the 
soil are concerned. 

The eanses of the seareitv of native labor. — ^1. The great natural 
indolence and aversion on the rort of the natives generaUy to all 
steady continuous labor. 2. The opportunity afibrded the natives 
under existing circumstances, of satisfying all their wants by the 
labor of their wives ; doing avi^y with any necesuty for work on the 
part of the men. 

^ Influence of increased taxation on the supply of native labor. — I be- 
lieve that an increased taxation, adequate to necessitate a supply of 
labor, would in the present state of the natives, be more vexatious and 
burdensome than the apprenticeship measure. 

Powers of native cnte/s. — I would confirm and strengthen the 
chiefs influence and power within certain limits, because I think it 
is absolutely necessary, in the present relations of white and black in 
this colony, to anything like their eflicient government ; the relation 
of chief and people is hke that existing between a oonmiunity of bees 
and its c^neen ; if we put the chief on one side we destroy the 
only efficient instrument in our pos»Bssion for their control. I would 
allow him power inferior to the llesident Magistrate, but as great as 
is consistent with the real welfiure of his people, and due subjection 
to Government. 

I would allow of appeal from the decision ot the chief to the ma- 
gistrate. I would encourage the idea that the chiefs power is de- 
rived entirely from the Government and to this end I would employ 
him as a paid agent of the Government. 

Trial by jury in Kafir cases. — It is the practice, in accordance 
with native custom, of the difierent magistrates resident in E^afir 
locations, to have around them natives ofintelligence and influence 
on court days ; these act more as councillors than jurymen. As this 
practice is found to work well, and as I think the natives are not 
yet in a condition to exercise aright the privileges of trial by jury, I 
would for the present continue it. 

Witchcraft. — I would enteiiain and investigate every charge of 
witchcraft, because I think crime amenable to the law is very often 
mvolved in such charges. 

Pclyaamy. — ^I am not acquainted with any practicable means of 
bolismng polygamy summarily, but I think that the blessings of a 
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prolonged peace, inasmuch as it would tend to a greater equality of 
the sexes, would also tend to the gradual extinotion of polygamy. 

I think also that the influence of the apprenticeship measure in 
diminishing polygamy would soon be apparent. 

BENJ. BLAINE. 

Pieter Albertut Ryno OttOj one of the members of the Commission. 

1. (By Mr. Barter.) How long hare jou resided in this country ?— 
I visited this counlrj in 1840, and was so well pleased with it, both as 
to its capabilities and the good order of the natires, their willingness to 
work &c., that I finally emigrated to this colonj in Dec. 1841, and set* 
tied on my farm Upper Saxony, on the Umgeni, where f have resided 
ever since. 

2. Have yon been, since that period, constantly occupied in farming, 
both pastoral and agricalturai ?— Yes, continually. 

3. Have yon been dependent upon the Kafirs for yoor main supply 
of labour? — Entirely so, until the last few years in which I have been 
compelled to avail myself of the white labour which Emigration has 
brought us, by the independent position in which the system of large 
locations has placed the Kafir popolation ; while the tax levied upon 
them was such a mere trifle, that it did not prevent tliem from support- 
ing themselves in idleness, and thus rendered it almost impossible for the 
fiuiner to count on their services. 

4. Has this supply been ample and regular, or variable, or uniformly 
insufficient 9 — ^Formerly it was ample, for each farmer had kraals of 
Kafirs on his farm, to whom, in one shape or another, either by the pay* 
ment of money or by allowing them to cultivate land, or by a supply of 
milk, or by permitting them to send their wives or slaves to market with 
wood, the produce of the farm, he gave ample inducement to remain, on 
condition of their furnishing a certain amount of labour ; and the Kafirs 
were generally well contented with this arrangement ; but when the 
Kafir found that he could get as good land on the locations as on the 
farms, that he would be more free from restraint, and that if he remained 
on the fkrm he would equally have to pay the hut tax, which his wives 
could earn on the location for him, he naturally preferred the most inde- 
pendent state, and hence has arisen the unifonnly insufficient supply of 
labour. ' 

5. Are the Kafirs whom you employ now as good labourers, as obed- 
ient, and as useful as during the earlier part of your residence in this 
colony f — ^Those Kafirs who were captured in the war against the Zulus, 
and apprenticed to the Dutch farmers, are generally useful and obedient, 
wkich can seldom be said of those taken from the kraals, — in proof of 
which I may mention that at the last Agricultural Show at Pietermarits- 
burg, two Kafirs, one in my service, and one in that of Mr. Preller, got 
the prize as the best male farm servants produced. My man has been 
in my constant employ for twelve years ; he considered himself (for he 
was not so in fact) as my apprentice. A year and a half ago 1 told him 
that he was a free man, and that he might if he pleased, continue to 
serve me for wages, which proposition he accepted, and still continues 
to work for very moderate wages, and is an excellent servant ;— >bat as 
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for the Kafir labonrerSi they mre in general disobedient, careless, and 
lazj in the highest degree, and the very reverse of what they were dar- 
ing my earliest residence in this colony. 

6. To what do yoa attribate this change, seeing that the Kafirs have 
been under Christian gorernment ? — ^To the mistaken leniency of the 
English government, and the absence of promptitude in their dealings 
with the savage, who, having been accustomed to his own laws, which 
are really severe, cannot in his first state of civilization appreciate this 
leniency, and is, in .fact, injured by it. The worst consequences have 
always resulted from this line of conduct, which has been the cause of 
all the wars in the old colony and in the Sovereignty. 

7. How long have you been generally able to retain Kafirs in your ser- 
vice F — ^In the early part of my residence I kept them from two to four 
years, but now it is with great difficulty that they can be induced, with 
the aid of the magistrates, to remain six months, which time hardly en- 
ables the Kafir to understand fann work, and at the end of that 
time he does not go to another farmer, but back to independence 
and laziness at his kraal. Hence fiirmers, who have cultivated 
largely, have been obliged to curtail their operations and to confine 
themselves to just as much as they could get through with the 
help of their children or friends, barely enough to keep them go- 
ing. It is invariably thrown in the teeth of the Dutch fanner, tnat 
he does not educate his children, and as an Africander I acknow- 
ledge this to be true, and deeply regret it, for I know how many 
evils have arisen from it. On the other hand, what is he to do ? 
He must support his family, give Government its dues, while Go- 
vemment denies him the use of the labor by which alone he can 
hope to succeed in these objects. Eor my own part, while employ- 
ing a worthy and able governess at as high a salary as my means 
will alIow,,l am often obliged to keep my children from school for 
want of other labor. I leave this case to any man of sense and 
feelings and I ask if the colony can advance under such a system ? 

8. — Is it your opinion, that with a constant supply of Kafir labor 
and with the means at hand of directly, or indirectly, enforcing 
obedience, so as to make that labor available, — the ]Natal fanner 
could carry on his buuness to advantage, — or do you think his 
want of success is to be traced to some other cause ! — ^The fanner^s 
Irant of success is attributable only to the causes I have just men* 
Cloned ; and if they were removed, we should not only be indepen- 
dent of imports, but should be able to produce hundreds of articles 
for export, to the great advantage of the colony. 

9. — ^Do you think that the location system generally, or the size 
of the locations, or the mode in which their management has been 
conducted, have caused the evils of which we all complain? Do 
you attribute then to all these sources collectively, or to one or 
other of them, and if so, to which? — 1 do not object to the system 
of locations, but I object to the system as it has been earned out 
here, — to the size of the locations, and to their management en* 
lirely. 
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10.— Are these evils of recent appearance, or has their growtli 
been gradnal ?— They have been felt for some time, bat are becom- 
ing daily worse and worse. 

11. — Has the GrOTemment hitherto taken any steps to remedy 
this state of things ? — No steps have been taken by the Oovem* 
ment which, in my opinion, can possibly lead to an improvement 
in these matters. 

12.— Has the opinion of the colonists been ever consulted on any 
line of policy that has been hitherto porsned with regard to the 
Kafirs ? — No : on the contrary, when the locations were laid oot, 
no colonist of landed property had a vote in the matter, but only 
foreigners and officials. 

IS. — Do you think, if it had, things would have been allowed to 
come to the present crisis t — Certainly not, unless the officials had 
got a minority. 

14. — Do you, or do you not consider that the promulgation of 
Earl Grey's despatch, m which Kafir laws and usages are confirm- 
ed, and the authority and prestige of chieflwiship are upheld and 
sanctioned, has been most prejudicial to the true interests of the 
colony, and that the repeal of such a decree is absolutely essential 
not only to the prosperity, but to the security of the district ? — My 
opinion is, that the sooner such a law is respected the better ; not 
that I think, however, that a Kafir in his savage state, is at all suit- 
ed to civilized law. 1 should recommend something between si^v- 
age and civilized ]aw. 

16. — ^Do you think that the Kafirs would be better ruled, and the 
country be safer, under a representative form of government ! — I 
think if the colonists had a vote in the Gh)vemment, and were not 
overwhelmed b^ ar official majority, it would ensure safety to the 
district and satisfiiction to the inhabitants. 

16. -~Mr. Scheepers has said that he would recommend the Go* 
vemment to reduce the boundaries of Natal to the Berea Bush, pro- 
vided th^ left the rest of the country to the government ot the 
Boers. — 'Do you agree with this sentiment, and is such the feeling 
of your countrymen generally, or not! — I do not understand why 
such a subject was ever mentioned, or what it had to do with the 
euquiry for which we met ; but I am of opinion that such a measure 
on the part of the British Goyemment, after it has l^rought the 
country mto such a state, would be highly improper, and would not 
be iustice to the people settled in this country under British rule ; 
and I think tiiis would be the feeling of my countrymen generally. 

17. — Do you think, if the Kafir Question were satisfiictorily sol- 
ved, that many of your emigrated countrymen would return to this 
district ! — I think some of them would return, and I am convinced 
that many practical farmers fix)m the old colony would then come 
and settle here, as land is cheap and capable of producing anything. 

18. What do you think will be the result, should matters continue 
much longer in their present state ! — I am positively of opinion that 
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the oountry, if it ocmtiiiueB in its present state, will altogether go to 
min ; that a serious war must be the result, and that i& white po- 
pulation will have to give up the country to the blacks. 

19. — ^Wonld you remove die Kafirs in a mass^ beyond a fixed 
boundaiy, as has been recommended by the majority of those who 
have hittiiarto been examined, or would you retam them in the colony 
under an improved fi>rm of Government, as suggested by Mr. Arch- 
bell and others; what would be your plan? — fwould do away with 
the present locations in all instiuices where the country^ is rugged 
and inaccessible. I would distribute the Kafirs in locations ornot 
above 12,000 acres each, throu^out the whole British territory, 
from the Tugela to the Umzmivubu ; giving to those tribes who 
might be considered aboriginal, the choice of retaining the most ad- 
vantageous positions, and nearest to the white population. I would 
recommend the Ksi&n in all the locations to be eoually taxed, and 
at an increased amount ; but I would exempt all tnose who remded 
on occupied fiurms, by arrangements between the occupier and them- 
selves. 

20. — Would you reduce, or altogether destroy the authority of the 
chiefii! — I would destroy it, as soon as it could be safely accom- 
plished. 

21. — Mr. Shepetone appears to think.that firom 20 to 30 acres are 
scarcely su£Scient to maintain a Kafir, while Mr. Archbell contends 
that S or 4 are amply sufficient. What is ^our opinion on Uie sub- 
lect ! — Three orfi>ur acres are amply sufficient ; thev would then 
be compelled to habits of industry, and would learn the use of man- 
ure, &c., while on M r. Shepstone^s plan they would always be break- 
ing new ground, and would never be drawn to adopt an^ of those im- 
proved methods which would so much tend to their civilization. 

22. — ^Do you think that it canbe £urly said that all Kafirs, or tribes 
of Ka&n within the district, have an equal claim on the British 
Government for land I — ^Decidedly not, as has already been proved. 

23. — ^Do you think that such claims, supposing them to exist, 
ought to be weighed against the safety and wel&re of a white popu- 
lation t — Of course not. 

24. — Do you think an increase of white population the most de- 
sirable thins for the colony ! It is the only means, in my opini(Hi, 
which, together with an improved system of KbSt Gh)vemmcnt, can 
save the colony. 

26. — Should you, as a very large landed proprietor, object to 
Government either reducing the upset price of lana to a mere nomi- 
lul sum, or granting leases on conditions of occupation and cultiva- 
tion, at a very smaU quit-rent, with a free title at the end of so 
many years ! Do you think that this would depreciate the value of 
land, so as to prejudice the interests of present occupiers, or not ! — 
I think that some sucl\ inducement is necessary to induce euiigra- 
tiou to Natal, under the present apprehension of Kafir war, &c. I 
think that small farms of even 500 acres might with very great ad- 
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vant&ffobe granted to emigrants ; and I do not ihink that this wobid 
at all aepreciate the valao of land, so as to prejadioe the interests of 
present landholders. 

26, — Do you think, that in discussing any plan for the disposal of 
the Kafirs, we shonld allow oorselyes to hd guided in the smallest 
degree, bj the views, or feelingsof the Slafirs themselves on the sub- 
jects under our consideration, further than those views may appear 
to afibct the practicabilities of our measures! — No ; for a Kafir does 
not know even his own true interests. The whito man should ju^ge 
what is best for both. 

27. — What is your opinion respecting the apprenticeship of Kafirs, 
and would you consider such a measure unfiur upon them ; and 
would it expose them to cruelty or oppression I — I am dearly of 
opinion that both male and female Kafirs should be apprentioed till 
tney arrive at a certain age, say 16for girls and 18 fer boys, and I 
do not think they would oe treated cruelly, because it woidd be 
against the fiirmer*8 own interest. Besides the law would always pro- 
tect them. I would also reconunend, that if any tribe of Kafirs re- 
belled against the Government all the males of that tribe above the 
age of cmldhood, should be apprenticed as a punishment fi>r this re- 
bellion, to the different fiirmers, &C., for periods of firom 5 to 10 
years, or more, according to.their oflbnce ; the wives and daughtors 
shonld be idlowed to reside on the fitfms or otherwise with their 
fiithers or husbands. 

28. — Oan a Kafir beheld in check by any motive except that of 
fear t — Undoubtedly not ; no man can venture to affirm that a Ejifir 
has any feelings of gratitude 

f9 29. — Do vou thmk we should get labor, if all the Kafirs were 
driven out of the district t — I do not wish to have all the Kafirs 
driven out of the district and placed together in a mass, for it must 
one day lead to evil ; besides which I hope to see the whole of the 
country occupied by whito men. I have stated by opinion on this 
subject in my answer to Question 19. 

30. — Would you simply increase the hut-tax, or would you alter 
the principle of the tax!— The hut tax as fiur as I am aware, if suf- 
ficiently heavy, would answer the purpose. 

31. — What do you think would be the eflSsct'of grants of land, on 
condition of militsury service if required, of wamin|^ in case of inva- 
sion, &c., for the protection of a border Ime! — If the maintenance 
of a border line be necessary, and men can be found to ud in pro- 
tecting that line, the value of the land is as nothing in compansoa 
wid^ die advantage to be derived. At present our land is ofno use 
f^ want of inhabitants. 

P. A. B. OTTO. 



Evidence of Walter Maofarlane, Esq., a member of the commission. 
I arrived here in 1849, and have since resided in the Division of 
Fietermarilzburg. 
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I think the fiust that Ohaka, kids of the Zalas, conquered and 
took poasession of Natal from the Tugela to the St. John''8 River, 
«nd tnat he removed and incorporated the natives with the Zida 
nation, save those who fled, vested the sovereignty and uninoum- 
bered ownership of Natal in his person. 

Dingaan, who sacceeded to all his possessions, ceded the whole of 
Natal to the I^ntch Emigrant Farmers in 1839, without any reser- 
vation of native rights, or any restrictions whatever. 

These circumstances, in my opinion, did away with all aboriginal 
rights or daims. 

The location of the large bodies of Kafirs who subsequently 
entered the district proceeded on instructions from the local 
government of the 31st of March, 1846. 

In that document these Kafirs are styled natives ; this designa- 
tion is erroneous, these Kafirs were almost entirely fbrei^ reftigees. 
• Oneof the chief advantages possessed by government in de^ng 
with this important question was the great fact that these Kafirs 
were not natives. As this circumstance fitirly entitled government 
to fix the terms upon which alone they could be allowed to come 
into the district, and the terms upon which they were to be located. 
It also jusdy entitled government, if necessaryi to refuse them ad- 
mittance into the district altogether. 

I think no Kafirs should have beenallowed to come into or remain 
in the district except as labourers willing to work for wages, 
certainly not as independent squatters. 

The constitution of the Commission for locating the Kafirs was, 
in my opinion, imperfect. No settler was placed on it. It consisted 
of one military man, two government officials, and two foreign mis- 
sionaries. 

This Location Gommission assigned gratuitously to the Kafirs — 
now called natives— about one-sixth of the colony, or nearly 
2,000,000 acres of land. 

These arrangements were not submitted to nor approved of by 
the home government. The report of the Location Gommission, 
of date 30Ui March, 1847, Blue Book for 1848, page 132, suggesting 
the machinery for ^vemine the Kafirs, is silent as to the extent 
andposition of die mtendea locations. 

The principle recommended and sanctioned by the home govern- 
ment is the opposite of that adopted by the Location Commission. 

The proceeaings of the Location Commissioners were condemned 
by the setUers generally. 

On instructions from the local government the Land Commission 
--^ board comprisinff several colonists of local experience — took into 
their consideration the locating cS the Kafirs. 

The Land Commission reported to government, on the 19th of 
April 1848, Blue Book for 1850 p. 30 and 31, that three-fourths 
of tiie Kafirs in the district were foreigners, and had no claims en- 
titlbg tiiem to land at all— that locations of Kafirs within the dis- 
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trict were not required to secure labourers to the European settlers 
but the contrary. ' 

They recommended that not more than five locations of 50,000 
acres each, or 250,000 acres of knd in the aggregate, should be 
allotted to the Kafirs. They pointed out that i^ranting krge loca- 
tions within the District, would encourage Uie Kafir in his habitual 
indolence, disincline him to labor for the white inhabitants, make 
the settlers dependent on him, and peril the peace of the district. 
They recommended the removal of a portion of the Kafir popula- 
tion to the Southward of Natal, to be there placed in several loca- 
tions, under proper controul and superintendence in a fertile tract 
of country, between the Umzimkulu, the new boundary, and the 
St. John's River, the old boundary of this colony. 

On the 3Uth August md 9th September, 1848, the Land Gcnn- 
niission reconmiended resti acting the nowers of the Ghiefe and de- 
precated the intermingling of Kafir locations with the properties 
of the white inhabitants. 

The Home Government disap{)roved of the Land Oommissionera 
reconmiendation to remove a portion of the Kafir population beyond 
the Umzimkulu, vide Earl Grey's despatch of 30th Nov. 1849, 
Blue Book for 1850, p. 196, Section 23, 24, and 25. 

I am of opinion that the Land Gonunission took the correct view 
when the? pointed out the propriety and necessitjr of removing a 
portion of tne Kafir population settled down in munense mtiBoon 
among the white inhabitants. 

If England chooses to try and civilize the blacks in large nuuseiy 
1 wish them God speed, but the attempt must be made in a black 
settlement as on the West Coast. It is monstrous to hazard the 
safety and proper^, and to paralyse the industry of civilized men by 
trying such experiments in the midst of a white settlement, 

The attempt will end either in a vrar of races, or in this white 
colony becommg a black settlement Our colored population must 
be kept within managable bounds as regards numbers, there is no 
choice in this matter. 

I entirely concur in the reccmimendation in Earl Grey^s despatch 
of 30th Nov. 1849, above referred to— not to locate the Kjn&n as a 
pastarol people, nor as a people dependinginainly fix support on their 
nocks and hoards, bntso to restrict the size of the locations, as to 
place the Kafirs in circumstances which would render regular in- 
dustry necessary for their subsistance — and that sufficient intervals 
fihould be left lietween the different location. 

Thoir civilization and moral iinprovement depends on this. 

The system introduced by the Location Commissioners had how- 
ever been put into operation previous to 1848, and still continues. 

The two cardinal points of policy which seem to have rej^ulated 
the Dutch Farmers Government in Natal, prior to the arrival of 
the British authorities, demand serious attention, viz :— 

1st. The increase by all legitimate means of a civilized white 
population. 
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2nd. The keeping within due bounds as resards numbers, and 
in strict suDordination, the uncivilized Kafir popukti<Hi, chiefly 
foreign. 

To carry out the second point of this nolicy, th^ jpaased a law 
ordering the gradual removal of the bulK of the Kanr population, 
which hftd by decrees crept into the colony, to the open country 
beyond the Umzimkulu. 

The arrival of the British troops in 1842, interferred with and 
paralized the action of that government, and this wise measure was 
not carried into effect. 

The policy of the Dutch Fanners Government has been widely 
departed from in both points by the British Government, and t6 
that &tal error the present helpless state of Natal is attribut^le. 

The British authorities have acted as if the presence or abseuee 
of a huge white population in Natal was a matter of the utmo-g 
indifference. 

Various causes tended to dissatisfy the first white settlersproduced 
much discontent and led many to desert this country. Tne reso- 
lution that no man should be entitled to his fium, unless he had 
occupied it for twelve months prior to the arrival of the Honl>le 
Her Majest^^s Gonunissioner in 1843, which left many without 
lands of theur own to settle on. 

Depriving the people of all voice in the manaeement of their own 
aflSurs, although the continuance of this privilege was earnestly 
entreated by the settlers and reconmiended oy Her Majesty^s Oom- 
missioner Mr. Gloete. 

The introduction of restrictions into the Title Deeds of one dass 
of settlers. 

The forcible seizure of private properties without compensation, 
although the undisturbea possession of all private property was 
gaaianteed by Piocbmiation in 1843, whea Natal was taken 
possession of. 

The permitted large and continuous influx of vrarlike foreign 
savages* 

The locating of tiiis population in large masses among the white 
inhabitants, without any efficient controul. 

The prochdmed resolution to rule tins rude savage population by 
one and the same law as the civilized inhabitants, which ap- 
peared to the earlv settlers, personally acquainted with the true 
characer of the Kafir impracticable andcertam to result in eviL 

The policy pursued by the British authorities has led to the fol- 
lowing results, — ^it has denuded the country of upwards of two 
thirds of its original whiteinhabitants, and embittered their feelings, 
and it has allowed the country to be over run with inunense hordes of 
foreign savs^ros, who are virtually the masters of the Local €k)vem- 
ment and of the colony also. 

I am of opinion that 4,000,000 acres of land or about one third 
of Natal, 9s restricted in size by the British Government, would 
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have been snfficient to have Jicoommodated comfortably the whole 
of the first white inhabitants. 

It is utterly impracticable to treat with, or to role for their own advan- 
tage, a savage warlike population by the same laws, which are sofident to 
govern, and secure the well being of a dviUsed community, it is cruel to 
astempt it, 

A savage is necessarily not qualified properly to appreciate tfie privil- 
eges of, nor to hilfiU the duties incumbent on British subjects, with him 
liberty such as is suitable for a civilized man, is certain to degenerate into 
license, then comes a state of anarchy which no civilized Government 
dare overlook, this is necessarily followed by bloodshed and war. If the 
savage Kafir could appreciate these pririli^es and fulfill thase obligations 
he would no longer be a savage. 

I am of opinion that conferring the title and privileges of British sub- 
jects, upon every wandering savage who chooses to wade across theTugela, 
and souat down here, hampers government and embarrasses the Magistrates 
in dealing with him, when settled as a fellow subject, amidst a dvilixed 
commumty. 

I do not see how the authorities are exactly entitled to issue the ordars 
necessary to ragulate and restrain the Kafir, who has been madea British 
subject m Natal, under a Proclamation which declares that there shall be 
no distinction in the eye of the law, founded on cobr, origin, language or 
creed. 

I think this Proclamation placas the local Government and the Magis- 
trate in a false position* I oo not see that under it, — ihey are lemly 
entitled to treat one dass of British subjects in Natal differently from 
amyther class, although I at once admit the absolute necessity of doing so^ 
to secure the improvement of the uncivilized dass. 

The Kafir sees this difficultly and moots this question. 

I have heard Magistrates complain repeatedly of this incumberance. 

This Pn>damation should be recalled so fiur as bdug utterly inapplicable 
to the actual drcustances of the Kafir, and a hindrance to his proper 
management and consequent dvilization* 

It would amplify matters to call and treat tfie Kafirs as '* a colored 
population living under British protection" 

Tbeonly kind of rule suited for a barbarous people — the only truly 
merciful rule— is a strongs resdiute government, wnich never vasdDates 
nor dves way, it must not be changeable nor capridous, but strictly de- 
fined and firm. Any other kind of government is r^^urded by the sav- 
age as an evidence of weakness. 

The Resident Kafir Magistrate ought to be put in possession of ihe 
fnost ample means of prompt and energetic action. These powers should 
be fuDy defined. The magistrates should be l^jslly mvested with the 
powers of paramount chiefi^ and then be hdd responsible for the state 
of their locations. 

It is not possible for a civilized population and a savage warlike popu-« 
lation, in large numbers, to live together in security and peace in the 
same country. The experience of other cobnies demonstrates this. 

Two alternatives are alone left open to the British government, and 
the choice will be forced upon them by circumstances — 1st, Govern- 
ment must dther exterminate the KafirSi following out the necessary 
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results of an inappropriate policy towards them» as in the Gape Colony, 
or — ^2nd, Government must adopt such measures as will civilize the Kafirs, 
train them to habits of industry, and compel them, by force, if necessary, 
to restrain himself, and become a useful member of society, if he is to 
live in the midst of a civilized community. 

The present lax system of rule is ruinous to the colony, and is ob- 
jectionable in respect that it does not tend to improve the Kafirs. It 
leaves the youth savages, and fails to train them up as civilized men ; 
it renders rature war and bloodshed inevitable. 

I do not approve of the way in which justice is dispensed in Fieter- 
maritzburg between white and black ; the authorities appear to me un- 
duly to uivor the latter. 1 think my own experience in a case wiUi 
my ^Eurm Kafirs proves this opinion to be correct, and I have heard 
many similar complaints from others. 

I do not agree with the opinion in the Diplomatic Agent's letter to 
the Secretary to the Local Government of date 7th April, 1851, in his 
evidence, viz., — ^* I have exercised uninterruptedly for five years every 
function of government, executive, judicial, and military; and I believe 
I can without presumption say, with perfect success, so fiur as the natives 
themselves are concerned.'' 

This is inconsistent ^th the evidence of the Diplomatic Agent before 
this Commission, to the effect — ^for example— that the expectea ameliora* 
tion of the moral condition of the Kafirs within this district, and their ad- 
vance in civilization, have not been realized to any reasonableextent. That 
successful combination for pusive resistance to government has occurred. 
That no punishment has been inflicted on the deUnquents. Tliat the 
Kafirs are much more insubordinate and impatient of oontroul than form- 
erly. That serious crimes against the persons and property of the white 
inhabitants have increased. 

The Kafir is at present left to foDow his own devices and indolent savage 
propensities. He is not governed ; the attempt b made to coax him into 
doing that which is right ; the Kafir sees through this, and laughs at it. 
Thisfiust, to a great extent accounts for the insubordinate state of tne Kafirs 
within the District. The peace of the district hitherto, has not been owing 
to the good government of the Kafirs, but to the foDowing facts : — ^That 
the Ej^rs in Natal were tormeriy poor, — ^were refugees — ^were disunited — 
and, i^ve all, were handed over to the British government by the Dutch 
farmers' government, strictiy obedient and subordinate. This state of things 
is rapidly passing away. The doctrine that a civilized government is 
bound to extend protection to every barbarian refofiee who may flee into 
their territory, is m my opinion untenable and absurd when it can be shown 
that harboring the i^^^ endangers the civilized government. SaUu re- 
publicce prima lex. Tac first duty of every government is to protect and 
secure the peace of its own countiy. The government which allows its 
own people to be swamped and endansered by an unlimited influx of bar- 
barian refusees, fails in poforming this duty. There is no analogy be- 
tween a civmzed government in Europe protecting a civilized refi:f;ee, and 
a civilized government here proctecting a savage refugee, whom it is im- 
possible to bind by either nonor or gratitude, who will turn round on 
nis protectors whenever caprice or apparent self-interest dictate that course ; 
and where the number of tne protected so immensely exceeds that of their 
protectors. 
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I 

I do not believe in flie dismuon alleged to exist among the Kafirs in t 
district, as a source cf safety to be deeded on, hj the white inhabitants. 
The proceedings of the Kanrs in the b^pnning of 1851, when it was deter- 
minea to send a force of these people to assist the Cape government on the 
Frontier, proves this. At that tame the chiefii or delegates from the tribes 
met in the recesses of the Zwart Kop location, and discossed the question 
of obeying the local government. They resolved to refuse to do so. They 
debated whether they were sufficiently strong now to attack or resist go- 
vernment by force, should government attempt to enforce its order — they 
decided this pomt in the negative for the present. Thcn^ debated whether 
government vras in a position to compel them to |;o if they determined to 
remain, were true toeibch other, and refused to assist government, the one 
against the other, — they decided this point in the n^ ative. They re- 
solved that for the future they would not assist government, one tribe against 
another, when called on by government, and bound themselves to eadi 
other to that effect, by what they understand as equivalent to icnoath. 

Delegates from this meeting attended meetings convened in other dis- 
tricts, where nmilar resolutions vrere discussed toad agreed to. 

Government is aware of these facts ; — the Kafirs remain unpunished. 

The Kafirs have therefore now combined as one people and learned the 
lesson that this government is at present afraid o( and cannot punish them 
when united. 

I think that this is a lesson, which once learned will not be fbrsotten. 

This national act of disaffection by the Kafirs, and this 31^^ oomU- 
nation for warlike purposes, when in their opinion a suitable time arrives, 
necessarily destroys all their daims on the British Government, it 
opens up afresh, all questions as to the terms of their residence in this 
country, and it fiurly entitles Government instructed hy the past, to 
start ds novo^ in its arrangements for the future. 

The powers of the Kafir ohie& ouj^ to be materially curtailed, if 
not altogether abolished, as such. They are dangerous, and tend 
also towed the Kafir to theb own usages. 

I would abolish the chiePs claims for services on their people, 
and transfer all such claims to the white magistrates, as the actual 
paramount chiefs, — and treat the Kafir chie& merely as captains 
of kraals. 

I would vest the judicial powers of the chiefs in the white mar 
fcistrate. The Kafirs woula then be taught to look to the law, 
and not to their petty chiefs, for redress and protection in a British 
territory. 

I think it advisable to make the chie& subordinate paid Govern- 
ment officers, possessed merely of a delegated authority. They, to- 
gether with some of the older and more intelligent of the Kafiirs, 
elected by their brethren, sul^ject to the approval of the magistrate, 
would be of use also as a council or jury, in the trial of Kafir 
cases. 

I would abolish the right of the chiefs to add to the number of 
their tribes without authority. 

I would remove tlioso so added, especially when the tribe was 
large, and put them under another Kafir, as their chief or captain ^ 
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I would Dot permit any \chief to suDimon his tribe together, for 
any purpose whatever, as he does at present, at bis own pleasure, 
— withdrawing even the Kafir servants of the white inhabitants* 

I would abolish ia every respect the chiePs jurisdiction or 
powers, over Ka&rs settled on private occupied farms ; and over 
the servants also of the white inhabitants, while in such sendee. 

I would forbid the military organization or regimenting of the 
Kafir population 'by the chiefs. At present, the old married men 
are put into the first class, the young married men into the second 
olasst and the lads into the third class regiments. These classes 
are divided into regiments, each of 100 strong or more, until all the 
adult males in a tribe are entered as soldiers. Among Kafirs the 
iiUUus of a chief is reckoned by the number of his regiments. 
These regiment3 are periodically musiered,-'->for instance at the 
dance of the first fruits. 

I would tolerate no such proceedings amon;; barbarians in a British 
oolony, it is fraught with oanser, ^nd amounts, in point of fiust, to 
an organised standmg army of savages within the district and under 
the controul of their ohiefii. 

All Kafirs within the district should be disarmed. 
A ffsneral sensus of the Kafirs and of their cattleshould be made 
annuuly. 

All private trading in Gunpowner should be stopped in South 
Afirioa, and this trade should be kept altogether in the nands of Go- 
vernment, as was the case in the Gape oolon;^ prior to 1828. 

I think Revenue Cruisers on the coast, with hard labor on the 
roads, to all convicted of carrying on this trade would prevent smug- 
gling. 

There is a law in Natal agai];ist a white man seUing a gun to a 
Kafir, but there is no law against a Kafir being possessed oS fire 
arms — ^this ought to be amende. 

I disapprove of the present immense locations for the Kafirs on 
the following grounds :— 

1st. — The position of these locations — they stretch in a nearly 
continuous chain firom the sea to the Draokensberg ; they sur- 
round the white population, practically divide the district, and 
give the Kafir the conmiand of it. 
2nd. — The forcible appropriation, without oompmisation, of pri- 
vate properties included in these locations is unjust, a^d the in- 
temuneung of the Kafir locations with the white inhabitants 
are both in direct opposition to the spirit and tonus of the Pro- 
clamation of 14th May, 184S, and 10th February, 1848, tide 
Ninth General Beport of the Colonial Land Emigration Com- 
missioners — appendix No. 38, page 76. 
3rd. — Many parts of these locations are so rugged and impervious, 
that the Kafir is in possession of the natund stron j!;hoIds of the 
colony. Should the Kafirs rise, they can sweep the colony in 

6 G 6 
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any direction, and retire with their plnnder into those fiist- 
neases where their own cattle and provision grounds are aita- 
ated. 

4th. — Should it ever become faecessary to operate with a military 
or burgher force against any of these Kann, the nature and ex- 
tent of the present locations will make it veiy difficult to do so 
effectually. The dose proximity of these locations to eadi 
other, renders it more tiian probable that tiie Kafirs not origin- 
ally implicated in this operation, would become so; thisiJso 
afibrds a ready means of retreat to the guilty. Vide any map 
of the district in which all the Kafir locations are laid down. 

5th. — Some of the present locations are too near towns. This 
ag^vates the sufferings of the Kafir wives, or female slaves, 
owmg to their having increased field labor laid on to them to 
produce articles for sale. 

6th. — In proportion to the profits derived from this forced female 
labor, is the disinclination of the male Kafir to work, he conse- 
quently remains a savage. The chief supply of Kafir hlbcx 
in the district comes from a distance. 

7th. — As If to 3 acres of land are sufficient to support a civilized 
man in Europe with artificial wants, 20 acres ot average land are 
not required to support a Kafir without these wants in Natal, 
which can produce two crops in the year. This allawance of 20 
acres moreover, supposes all the Kanrs in ihe district, are living 
within the location ; — this is not the case, a large portion of the 
Kafir population does not reside in the locations at all, but 
on private lands and with private parties. According to the 
above data, the present locations are in extent equal to the 
support of upwaras of 500,000 Kafirs, while there is, as yet, 
fortunately only about one-fifth of that number in the dis- 
trict 

8th. — ^The immense extent of the present locations is a positive 
injury to the Kafir himself, and retards his civilization, as it 
encourages him to lead a wandering pastoral life, instead of 
settling down fo fixed industrial pursuits. 

9th. — ^The present locations act as a direct premium or encour- 
agement to the surrounding foreign Kafirs to enter and squat 
down in the colony, which is just what ought to be avoided ; 
and also, do away with all inducement to the Kafirs here, to 
oppose or object to, this additional influx. 

10th. — ^This constant addition of a fresh barbarian population 
retards the improvement and civilization of the Kafirs already 
settled in the aistrict 

11th. — An easy, vigorous, and efficient control of these immense 
locations is impracticable. 

I consider it fortunate that the home Government refused to 
lend the money, at first required to defray the expenses of the pre- 
sent locations, as their doing so would have perpetuated a great 
evili and perhaps upheld a system radically vicious. 
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I think most of the present locations should be broken up alto« 
gether. 

The prirate properties included in them should be returned to 
the rightful owners and the remainder sold. 

As parts of these locations are so ragged, as to be less valuable 
than average land, though healthy enough for stock, — the princi- 
ple adopted in the Klip River division should be introduced, and 
larger blocks than 6,000 sold as one farm; purchasers would then 
receive full value for their money. 

I would advise that the number of the Kafir locations should bo 
restricted to six, each of an extent not exceeding four first class 
farms, or of from 24,000 to 25,000 acres of good open land. Each 
location well separated from the others, and thoroughly opened np 
throughout with good practicable roads. 

I think that a Kanr population, not exceeding from 5,000 to 
6,000 8onls» should be placed on each of these locations, giving 
the preferent choice of locations to those who are called Abori- 
gines, and that, that population should be divided into not less 
than four villages, that is at least one village in each 6,000 acres ; 
each village under its own head men. 

I would make the head men of each village municipal authori- 
tiea under the magistrate. This wonld curtail the power of the 
larger chiefs. 

I would not permit any chief to interfere with the affairs or the 
people of any village, except the one in which he was himself 
appointed to live. 

Each occupied 6,000 acre farm should have from five to six 
Kafir kraals allocated to it also, if wished by the occupier, and not 
more ; smaller farms in a nmilar proportion, — ^that is Kafir kraals 
consisting of one married man only, with his wives and fiunilies* 

These Kafirs should pay their rents in money, not in labor, and 
receive payment for their labour in money also. This prevents 
misunderstandings, and both parties then Imow what they are do* 
ing, 

I would also retain within the district the Kafirs required to 
protect the north and west from the incursions of the Bushmen; 
or what would amount to the same thing, aud perhaps be better, 
restrict the size of one' of the new locations and place a portion of 
its inhabitants as above. 

It is necessary and expedient to remove the remainder of the 
Kafir population. The direction I would prefer would be to the 
northward of Natal, beyond the Buflalo River* The country to the 
southward of Natal is the natural home of the European in South 
Africa, and ought to be filled up with a white population If im- 
practicable to remove them to the northward, then I would remove 
them to the southward to the open unoccupied country beymid the 
•Umzimkulu. I would place them in similar locations there ; each 
location well separated or distant firom the othem — situated with 
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special reference to stippljr the laixNr to be ireqfimd if ftitare 
seiUen, when that country becomea coloniied. 

Placing tibe Kafirs there is one large body mnit be careiUlj 
aroidedy as that woold most certainly embarrass the ftotwe, cnl off 
Natal fiE^m the bthet white iietdenient* to the soodiward, and pape« 
vent the efficient control aUd good government of the Ej^rs. 

No broken, rugged, or densely wooded country -should be in- 
cluded in, or be vexy near to Kafir locations ; an opentmrniry ia 
alone suitable. 

The land at the Ifmcottiaa ia too ragged and buahlr, besidea 
there ai^ several registered fiarina there abisady, which had better 
not be interfiled widi. This is an important point 

I am of opinion that while it is fanpracticabie so to atrasM Ka- 
fir locations, in thb mountainoiis country, where immense blo^fai 
of 400,000 acres are assigned as one locaiion, it ia peifeetly prac- 
ticable to do so, if each locatioii be restricted to 34,000 or 2ft,^000 
acJes. 

As an essential preliminiry I would advise the ipp<»MiiMrnt of 
a board, comprising some erperiedoed seftksra, lo select proper 
land for these locations, as to situation, 'nature oftiie groimd, ^and 
its Capabilities. 

I would remove all Kafirs found aquatting on Cfown or private 
unoccupied lands into the locations* as also the kraals cin ptivato 
occupied lands, in excess of the allowed nuiiiber* 

I would not permit location Kaifirs to leave their lo<i{itioni,'and 
wander up and down through the district 

Every Kaiir here, and those located beyond ihiB Uinsindcula 
also, should be fiimished trith a dbtingclUiing badge or medtf, to 
be flJways worn under pain ofpiinishmeut 

All Kafirs should be ordered to clothe theitiselvies detently. 

I think that without interfering in any way with the ^ezialing 
polygamous marriages'of the Kafirs, polygamy for tlhefitUtteahoold 
be forbidden by law, after an earlv given dale. 

AU foreign E[afira entering the district without authority from the 
frontier magistrates, should be apprehended as v^agraiHs. Hie cmt- 
dinary police, the proposed mounted location police, anfl Kafir 
messengers would eflbct this. 

Every location, both here and beyond the -Umshnkdin, should 
be under the control of a resident white magistrate, with a clerk, 
both Of whom, if possible, should b^ able to ipttdsL'the biglish, 
Duteh; and Kafir languages. 

Each location shomd also be provided with a-Oovernment indus- 
trial school in each tillage, an 'hospital, with suitable wtfda -ulr 
tached for the imprisonment of oflenders, a Small body of armed 
mounted white police, and some Kafir messengers. Unmotttttad 
men are of no use in this countir. 

No armed colored force ahouid be enrolled or depended on,^oii 
any account They are not to be trusted in time Of need. 
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The education of the young Kafirs of both sexes should be com- 
pnl8ory> and not left to the caprice of their uncivilised parents. 
£xp«Brience proves that Kafir parents refuse to send their children 
to school, unless the child is paid for its attendance, — ^Ih^ then 
send them to work at school, as they look on it, for wages, just as 
they would send them to work for any private party, for the same 

inducement ^ . *. • 

An annual rate should be laid on the Kafirs in addition to the 
present small yearly hut tax, to defray the expences of the schools, 
hospitals, police force, and any other necessary expenditure of a 
strictly local character. 

This is a principle approved of by the home Government, and 
enforced by uenend Circular to the Governors of the West Indian 
colonies. Vide Eleventh General Report of Colonial Land and 
Emigration Commissionors for 1851, page 76, appendix No. 42, 
sections 8, 9, and 10. 

This principle is equally applicable to Natal. 

The religious training of the young Kafir should be left to the 
zeal of the christisn churches and to the missionaries, to whom 
«very countenance should be extended by Government, so long aa 
thev conduct themselves in a manner belBtting their high calling. 

I think a civilized Government stands in a paternal relation to 
its barbarian subjects, who cannot be expected to guide and re- 
strain themselves, and is morally bound to direct, to think, and act 
for them to a great extent in almost everything, although this 
would justly be considered an infiingement on the liberty of a 
civilized man. 

I am of opinion that a Government which shrinks from this duty, and 
allows the youth of a savage popniation under its jarisdicuon, to grow 
ap in ignorant sensual sloth and idleness, as is the case in Natal, and 
which does net introduce a better state of things, and inculcate fixed 
habits of industry by vigorous restraint and force, if necessary, is as 
criminal as the christian parent who weakly allows his child to grow up 
in ignomnt and wayward Idleness. 

To continue therdbre, and to confirm the industrisl trsining and eiviliza- 
tion of the young Kafir, commenced at the Grovemment industrial schools, 
I would reoosraaend thst Government should apprentice lum out for wages 
to the drilized settlers, for a period of years. 

By the end of this time I would expect, that instead of a savage, the dis* 
trict would possess a uaefid tnined servant accustomed to civilized usages. 

I know or nothing that will sooner destroy and obliterate, the ffood ob- 
'tainaUe at a proper^ conducted school, and be more Ukdy to induce the 
youDg Kafir to remam a savage^ than leaving that school to return to the 
idle sensuslity and indolent d^;rading hidnts of a Kafir kraal, thc^ to for- 
get all he hasleamed. The voung ought to be removed altogether, if pos- 
sible, firom such influence and example. 

Idisapprove of idavery in eveiy shape. I consider it a criminal act for 
4)ne man to enslave another. 

I am also of opinion that skve labour is dearer and less effective than fi«e 
lebour. 
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I think there la a wide and essential difference between the position of 
the yoong Gk)Temment apprenticed Kafir kboorins for wages, for a limited 
period, and gradually bdng trained to habits of industry under a clearly de- 
fined law to prevent oppression, and the porition of the slare. 

As a return for the fulyantaees of British protection, and to secure a bet- 
ter and a continuous supply of labour from the Kafir popidation generally, 
I would adyise that an annual hut tax of 2Qs., instead of 7s., or a larmr 
tax if necessary, should be levied on aU location Kafirs ; relievbg from win 
additional tax dl huts whose young people choose to itdstcr weir names 
with theur magistrates, as willing ta "work for wages, men offered work 
through him. 

Some of the magistrates have already materially assisted the settlers by 
inducing young ELimrs to go out as labourers. 

The settlers in each division should be entitled b^ law to apply to the 
nuuQstrate of that division for the servants they require. 

Tlie magistrate should select them from those who have registered them- 
selves as preferring to work rather than pay the additional hut tax. 

"When Kafirs neither wished to work nor pay the additional hut tax, I 
would leave them at liberty and grant them a reasonable time to remove 
from the colony, to the countiy from whence they orginaUy came, taking 
with them all their cattl^ wives» and other property. 

I think the employers of dl l^afirs, who are engaged for a periodof 
years, should be bound by law to doathe ond lodge them well, to alfow 
them li^t and fuel at mgnt, and ten days or a fortnight each year to visit 
their friends. 

I would make an essential difference between such servants, and tftiose 
who would only engage for a month or two. 

Short engsgements by Kafir servants should be discouraged. Long en- 
gasements diould be made the rule. Short engagements are of li^e nse 
either to Uie settler or in improving the Kafir, and act as a great bar to 
the mutual kindly and confidential nding, whidh lengtiiened service in one 
place produces. 

No man will take the same pains to train and instruct a Kafir ensaged 
for two or three months only, which he would do with Kafirs engaged for 
two or three jean. 

The Kafir is here a great loser — ^he seldom rises to be an expert dexterous 
workman, and is paid accordingly. 

Government should employ as mai^ of the Kafirs- as possible when re^ 
moved to our southern bounoary, beyond the Umamkulu, on roads, &c.« 
there, to train the Kafirs to improved habits, and to prepare that country 
for easy and early successful colonizataon. Natal is deqply interested in 
this, and so also are the eastern frontier of the old colony, and the whole of 
the Sovereignty. 

I do not approve of the introduction of convict or Coolie labour into 
Natal; neither is required. The sound policy for Natalia to manage 
properly the abundant labour she already possesses, — ^this only requires 
to be judiciously organized and made availanle to idford more Inbonrsfi 
than uoverument and the present colonists can employ. 

I do not think that with the present white population and military fbroe 
in the district is in a position to put the colony to rights, should the Kafirs 
resist. 

England took possession of Natd when it was secure and prociperous^ and 
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in defiance of Hhe wuhes and remonstrancea of the coloniats, haa aDowed 
the ofAaaj to fall into ita preaent position. I thmk ahe la bound to rectify 
theae mi^akesy and aasiat the aetUeia now. I do not think ahe will refnae 
to do 80. 

It would be necessary toprocore a force of caTahy before attempting to 
remove any portion of the Kafirs, and to anange their fataregoremment on 
a satiB&ctory baaia. 

In&ntry are of little nse ; it is imposmble for a heayily accoutred Euro- 
pean foot soldier tocome up with a Kafir, if the Kafir chooaea to keep out 
of Lis way. 

Withaaoh an additional force in the district, if the neceaBary ar- 
ransementa aa tothe new locations are jprevioualy made, and the 
whole matter fully explained to the Eafin, no resistance would, in 
aU probability be attempted ; if it were, it should be put down 
vigorously, by force, at once. 

StUl more certainly to prevent alike the chance of bloodahed and 
anminecessarymihtary expenditure, I would advise that govern- 
ment depute the Crown Prosecutor and three or four of the respect- 
able Dutch setders to wait on our friends and neighbours the Trans 
Vaal government, and arrange a treaty of alliance with them, to 
secure assistance, if necessary, from that quarter also. Similar ar- 
rangements should be made with the people of theSovereignty, and, 
if suoccflsful 1 would inform the Elafirs of the fiiot. 

An additional white population in Natal is an indicnpensable ne- 
cessity, the fbture of the colony hinges uDon this. Sir Harry Smitii, 
when Goremor General at the Gape, clearly saw this great neceasity, de- 
nred to settle a white population m Natal, and prevent the caorly settlers 
deserting the district ; vide his Proclamations and Dispatchea on thia aub- 
ject. His views in these resjpects were not supported and carried out. 

If govemmeht would, for the preaent, reduce ihe minimum upset 
price of crown lands from four sidllings an acre — which is double 
the price of crown lands in the Cape colony and in the Sovereignty 
— to six-pence an acre, that is, to sometiiing like the price adcea by 
private holders, it would induce an additional white population to 
settle in this beautiful country, both fit)m England and South 
Africa generally. 

Inst^ of demandin);^ the price of crown lands in a present cash 
payment, government should grant tities to purchasers, constituting 
the interest of the price obtained, a redeemable annual graund-^erU^ 
secured on the land, payable to the crown, in addition to the 
present annual crown quit-rent. 

This would leave the purchaser's capital unlocked up in land, 
stimulate improvement, lead to extendea a^cultural operations, 
and to the consequent employment of additional white labouring 
emigrants. 

Government is justlventitied to alter the price of crown lands. 
Eveiy settler is entitled to fix his own price. I do not see that 
any previous purchaser has a right to complain. 

Or the monied classes the rich do not emigrate, but moderate 
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capitalists only. I cannot see how this elass, or the sons of settlers 
alroady in the oountry, are to settle down on farms of their own, 
when in addition to the hurge amount required to stook, enclose, 
build on, and cultivate a fiunn, goYemment asks £1200 cash finr it, 
These men have not the money to sink in the purchase of land, and 
I am perfectly certain that without them Natal will never be safe. 

Natal, Uke Australia, is, generally speaking, a grazing^ — not an 
agricultural country — large farms are consequently required. The 
only exceptions are those parts of the country where tropical pro- 
ductions can be raised, ana the land in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of the Pietermaritzburg market— there smaller farms may do. 

The Dutch Farmers Oovemment, beyond the Vaal Biver, com- 
posed of experienced colonists, have seen the great truth that a land 
in South Africa with a few white inhabitants onlv. is necessarily 
valueless and insecure, and accordingly have made arrangements, 
distinguished by practical sagadty and a provident regard for the 
future, to induce a large white populaUon to settle there. The 
British authorities woiUd do well to imitate this policy to some ex- 
tent. Everything depends upon carrying out this successfully. 

I am'of opinion that the concession of Representative Institutions 
to the white inhabitants of Natal, is nece88ar,y and would tend at 
once to settle the present on a satisfactory basis, and to secure the 
future. It would also induce a desirable class of Englishmen, and 
of Uie Trans Vaal people to emigrate hither. I agree in opinion 
with the Honorable Mr. Cloete, the learned Recorder, that bad 
these institstions been granted in 1843, as recommended, the pre- 
sent question would long ere this have been satisfactorily set at rest 

I agree in opinion with Mr. Shepstone, the Diplomatic Agent,— 
Mr. Boshof the Registrar of the District Court, formerly L^drost 
under the Dutch farmers' government here, and other witnesses, 
that the abrogation of free institutions has been prejudicial to 
Natal, — ^thather position was better under these institutions, both 
as regards her security and her trade, than it is under the present 
form of government, and I think that until the present system of rule 
is thorougly altered, and the people allowed to mange their own 
affairs, there is little liklihood ofthe future differing from the pre- 
sent > 

I do net propose that the Kafirs should take a part in thi govern- 
ment of the Cokmy, any more than they do in its present govern- 
ment 

Nooututored ignorant s^^V^, is qualified to take a part in any 
Oonetitnticmal Government, l^e Government of a country is too 
important a subject to be converted intct burlesque. 

i think the form of government most likely to conduce to the 
conteotmentand secunty of the white population, to increase their 
number, to secure the good ffovemment, civilization and moral 
improf ement ofthe black population, and one suited to the present 
gevemment of Natal, would be the following : — A governor ap- 
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pointed by the Crown. An Upper Council nominated for life by 
the Crown, and a Representative Council elected for a limited 
period period of years by the people. 

This government shoidd be possessed of full and unlimited cpn* 
troul over all local affairs. All money Bills to be originated in the 
Representative Council* 

The Governor and his Executive Oonnoil to carry on tUe duties 
of die Government, as at present. 

The incurable and radical defect of all past South African Go- 
vernments is two fold, — 

1st. They have been directed, instructed and controlled, not by 
the civilized white inhabitants, but by the Colonial Office in Down- 
ing Street, too &r distant from the theatre of events, and necessarily 
unaoQuainted with ihe ever varying details of local affairs. 

2na. This system has a direct tendency to bias the subordinate 
ffovemment, and naturally leads it to frame its policy, not accord- 
mg to its own judgement, instructed by experience on the spot, but 
acoording to the supposed opinions or predilections of the Secretary 
for the Colonies for the time being. 

If South \fiica is to be well governed and is to cease to be a blot 
on England^s legislation for the niture, the policy pursued here must 
no longer be ba^ed on, or shaped to meet the supposed opinions of 
any man, or body of men at a [distance, it must be based on tb^ 
acUud circumstances and requirments of the country. 

I am of opinion that the satisfactory solution of the foregoing im- 
portant questions for Natal, demands the most immediate attentiau» 
and must not be allowed to stand over — for two reasons,— 

Ist. If not speedily and wisely arranged, more of tlie eroilized 
inhabitants will leave the District and setUe elsewhere, beyond the 
boundarv — and 

2nd. If the whites do not solve the difficulty, the Kafirs will do 
it for them. 

WALTER MACFARLANE. 



EVIDENCE OF O. B. PEPPERCORNS. 



Pietermaritzburg, December, 18S2. 
Sib,— 

In order to meet the inquiries instituted by the Local Government of 
Natal, upon matters connected with the native popalation of this dis- 
trict, I will limit my observations to the information I have received 
personally from native sources, as I am aware that there are gentlemen 
who, from Ions connectibn with the country, and the natives, are more 
competent to imbrd accurate information on their history. Having but 
a eeneral knowledge of the whole district, my deductions will be drawn 
chiefly from the Pafana Location and its inhabitants. 

I was appointed Magistrate for the native tribes in that Location in 
August, I80O, and resigned that appointment at the end of July, 1852. 

HUH 
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The Looatiaii is a tract bf iterile broken Country, extending staenfll j 
round the oonflnence of the Umzimyati, the uppor Tagela, uid the Par 
fana or Mooi Rivers. 

POPULATlOir. 

Under this head I insert the following abstract of the retnm m^de 
for mj liocation in July last, as the best datdm I can fumiBh : — 
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I hare kept separate the part-tribe of Debinyeka, who resides at the 
BSwaartkopi Deoanse they are ahnoet exdosiTely located on adjacent 
nnoccnpied farms. 

By men add women is to be onderstood those married ; by non- 
adults, both sexes under the age of twenty ; but as the femaled ntaally 
become wives at about the age of sixteen, the non-adult males wiU pre- 
dominate. 

To obtain a correct census of population to even such an extent aa 
that of my Location, required the means of effecting it simultaneously 
in one day. This was imphusticable ; but the abstract is not, in unr 
s^nse, a m<une estimate, but an enumeration, kraal by kraal, of whioh 
the details are posted, and were obtained firom time to time, diiedy hv 
myself, bfat partlv throiigh native agtUts on wiiom I could My. A 
nnall portion of tne tribe of Nodada, on the south dde of the Ti^eli is 
exdudecu 

This leaves a total of huts, 2,220 ; population, 6,010 

I perceive by the evidence, that the Local Government does not i^ 
pear to pMess aimllir data of other Locations, but that the natrre 
population is variously estimated by allowing 3, SJ, and even 4 inhabi- 
tanta p» htit My totah ciartainly offiar a different result, for ^10 
divided by 2:220, is equal to 2.7, or 2i nearly. 

I am not mposed to adopt a higher unit, because I kndw that, at 
present, in the Pa&na Location, one hui in ten does not rcpr eps ttt 
pbpuk&m, being kq>t fiur temporary occupation fiur stranffers. Tha 
rata fsnerally repr ese n t the female population; but these cnaracterii- 
te unll prdbaUy disqipear, or be modifiediih another jear,whidi wiU 
tsMd to rain the unit to 8. At present, to adopt that unit, would require 
A inar|^ of 600 to be allowed for erron, wmch cannot have oocnrred 
Id that extant 

As I presume that the Government are now in powess i cm of the total 
mmUr of huts, if the unit of 2| is taken, I thmk that it wiH nearly 
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tfiTe the omect population, by taluAff the tax in excess at JB9M0. At 
7b. par hoty that would rive huta 26,714 multiplied by 2|«s76,715 for 
the total population. I am not d&posed, therefore, to estimate tiia 
native population to exceed 75,O00l 

This estimate may be tested by the eridence of the Magistrate of the 
KHpRiTer division, who states the native population there at ** between 
20,000 and 26,000 ^" but subsequentiy enumerates thnn by tribes at 
23 JSIXk 1 find, however, by the latter part of this evidence, that the 
estimate b founded on an assumed datum of SJ inhabitant^ par hut 

But as a specific case is also quoted of ^a tribe '' of huts, under Usi« 
dinan^ containing a population of '' between 80 and 100 ^ouls,'' or, in 
other words, 90 individuals — ^that only affords a unit of 2^, which cer- 
tainly seem9 as much below, as 3^ is above, the real datum. It is evi- 
dent that a mere fraction, therefore, makes a great difference; butfix)m 
my personal knowledge, I believe that the tribe of ^iodada does not 
exceed 2,000, nor that of Dabenkulu 1,200, alUiough quoted at 4,000 
and 2,600. 

Kthe na:tive population of Klip River division amounted to 23,800 
souls, as stated^ tiiat number, at the assumed data o{ 3} per hut, would 
ive 9,290 huts, and sibould have yielded a tax otJSS^ql 10s., which, 

am incHned to think, has not been received in that division. The 
native population, estimated at 23,890, most prpbably does not exceed 
16,000 in the Klip River diyisioi^. 

TBIB^, CHIBVS, ABORiauniS. 

. I undentand^ by a tribe, a section of the native population, origi- 
nallT connected and maintained by blood relationdup, through suc- 
oeemne generations ; and by an hereditary chief, the Imd of that tribe 
descendML in a direct line firom its onnnal founder. The natives 
acknowledge none other ; for even the brotiiar or son of a chief receives 
but little or no further consideration than any other member of the 
tribe. The chief selects from time to time his assistants or seneants 
(im^as), and a few of the heads of kraals, as coundllore; 1 con- 
sider this the nsual organization of a tribe; but such terms as petty 
diidb, &C., are unknown to the native. A chief most have a distinct 
trib^ or he 18 no chief at alL 

AJbout thetimeof 'TBhaka's&ther,8inzangakona, the Amaiulu was, 
I bdieve, the most numerous tribe, and that chief assumed^ and at- 
temqfited to perpetuate Us supremacy, but it was resisted at first, and 
^hhaka was, I conceive^ the first reallv paramount chief on record of 
these tribes; but no actiud fusion took place even then. Tshakamain- 
tamed his supremacy by an incessant state of war, which .was oontii^ued, 
in a less degree, by Dingaan. 

• These events altered the habits of the people to a certain extent, but 
that is not to be taken, I think, as their natural conditio^ whidi is 
chiefiy pastoraL Had thqr not come into contact, for anodier gene- 
ratiim, with the Englishand the Boers, a settled monarchy would most 
VkAj have been estabiished. 

* The appointment of any chiefby thenoim»ia<ioiiof the paramount 
chief, I & not think has ever obtained ; but a tribe has sometimes 
thrown off a branch, under the junior brother of its chief. 

nbi^ chie£i of die Pa£Ema Location are Pakade, Somahashe, and Ma- 
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indama, and they trace their descent through five or six generations. 
These tribes are still inteml, and rarely intermix by marriage. Thiejt 
occupy distinct tracts, alUioug^b contiguous ; and may be saio^ therefore^ 
to occupy three distinct Locations — ^in the way in which the term seems 
sometimes used. 

The tribes with which I have become acquainted in this district, 
are:— 

Chiefs Tribes. 

Nodada *] 

Matshana ^ Aba-tembu 

Umbuliiiffeni ^ 

Dabankube Ama-bassa 

Izikali Aman^gwan 

Pagade Ama-^uni 

hZJT'" } -*J»«*«"»<>n 

Magadama Amakabele 

Umfongoniano ) ^«^^i 

Faku Amung^osa 

Lneadjia Amangguamalala 

DeSenyeka Amadondi 

There, are, I bdieye, as many more in the district 

The following I do not consider as hereditary chiefi, strictly speaking : 
Matshana, the grandson of Joab ; Umbulingeni, the uncle tx> Nodada ; 
Umfongoniano and Homoi, junior brothers of Umusi and Somahashe. 

Joab, some years deceased, was, as I am informed, a fayorite induna 
of Tshaka, and builder of his kraals. Tshaka could not make him a 
chief for the reason stated ; but he gaye him a large amount of cattle, 
with which he afterwards crossed to this side of the Umzimyati. where 
he found a portion of the Ama-tembu. This tribe, under its cnief In- 
goza (the &ther of Nodada) had been sent by Tshdui against the Ama- 
pond^ where Ingoza was lulled. The tribe broke up, and a part went 
on, and, T belieye, became known in the old colony as Tambooldes; 
a part returned and settied in this district, where Joab found them. 
When the Boers entered the country, Nodada, thar chief, was a boy, 
and Joab haying made an offerine of fiOO head of cattie, was recog- 
nised ij them as the chief of the tribe. This is what I understand by 
the natiyes to have been the transaction. A part of the tribe, howeyer, 
withdrew, with Umbulengeni, to the Slambiti; and another part, after 
many disputes, and much fighting, continued to recognise Nooada, who 
was, in met, the real chief of the whole. 

Homoi and Umfongoniano are not considered as chiefi, by the na- 
tiyes at large. 

I am satisfied that there is no such distinction in the minds of the 
natiyes, as that implied by the word abori^es. Before the establish- 
ment of the British Gk)yemment, the nyer Tugella formed no boun- 
dary in their e^es. In fact the tribes of South Amca generally occupy 
both sides ot a riyer, and always describe their Location by its 
name. 

I haye been told, by a yery old man of the tribe of Pagade, that 
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when be was a boy, in the time of Djama, the Zulu chief, the tribe of 
Paffade occupied the whole valley^ of the Paftna, up to its source ; liter 
which thqr moved over the Umzimyati. The tribe of Fodo, wludi is 
now phcod oyer the Umzimkala, took their place; bat when the 
Amaguni retomed, much reduced in numbers, under Pagade, about 
18S7, Fodo was forced to give it up again. Two generations had then 
intervened* 

Magadama's tribe never wholly abandoned the tract they now oc- 
cupy, which, in the time of his father, Ugopa, embraced the whole of 
the surroundme farms to the head of the Slambiti. 

The tribe of the Amadondi, before Endlava its chief, the &ther of 
Debinyeka, was killed by the Boers, was also located near the tribe of 
Maffadama. The tribe of Somahashe, at one time, occupied both sides 
'^vCrtne Umzimyati. 

The valley^ of the Umvoti, certainly had a considerable popuktion, 
even in the time of Tshaka, and traces of large kraak may still be seen 
in that vicinity. 

I wiU not enter fiirther upon this subject, as there is better infer- 
mation to be obtained from otners ; m^ impression is, that there was a 
larger nativepopulation, even in 1838, in this district, than seems to be 
supposed. Tne natives have always occupied the broken country, 
where thdr numbers would hardly become known at that time. I 
think that theprincipal re-immigration fit)m the Zulu country took 
place about 1896-7, to evade a constant state of warfare; and again 
about 1843, to escape the crudties and extortions of Panda, to meet 
the demands made on him by the Boers for cattle. 

I do not think that a material increase has taken place since 1846 ; 
and certainly very little for the last two years, daring which time not 
more than ten to nfleen natives, without cattle, have passed the Tugela 
into the Pafima Location. 

This is one of the three paths into the district, from the Zulu country ; 
and I think that about the same number have left the Location, and 
returned to their friends in the Zulu country. Any material or per 
manent addition to the population of ^e Location fit)m the Zulu 
country, would be resisted by the present inhabitants, as it barely sub- 
sists them at present. 

It is, undoubtedly, competent for the (Government to draw a line and 
prevent an undue influx of the natives into this district; but I think 
the distinction drawn by the term aborigines, is needless, and raises an 
imaginary difficulty. It is not appreciated nor understood by the na- 
tives themselves, with whom any territorial limit is barely reconused. 
Such a distinction does not appear in the amnesty granted by His Ex- 
cellency General Cathcart, who offers a fi^ pardon to all Tambookies, 
and only draws a line between rebek and British subjects ; and states 
that even th^ are to be '^ entitled to the same protection of the laws as 
all oUier of Her Meiestv^s subjects.'' 

I consider that aet Majesty's sovereignty extends to all the kindred 
tribes of South Africa, up to the Portuguese settlements at Delaeoa 
Say ; and from thence to the 25th degree of south latitude ; and that 
' supremacy to be founded on the sacred obligation of general protection, 
as &r as possible ; but 1 do not consider that it involves a right to ap- 
propriate, or alienate, the land or property of these tribes, without a rod 
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oonnderation for their altimate benefiti and an ample reserration eqnat 
to thdr reqoirementt. 

I reoo^mae that principle in the aasifpment of Nati?6 Lodationa in 
this dicrtnct ; which, alao, dj direct taxation, inTolves the obligation of 
of (}oYemment in detail, and direct protection of Deraon and property* 
Upon tUs head, Pacade haa more than once aakea me to explain, vrhj 
the OoTemment couected no tax from Panda — speaking. of it as a 
species of injustice towards himself— becanse he and otben connder 
Panda as an illegitimate chief set np by white men, and wonders whr 
he is not made directiy sidriectto British jurisdiction* I certainly tiunk 
that all natiyes paying the tax have a rieht to be placed on an equal 
footing, and that no distinction should be drawn, as implied by the 
term uorigines. 

CREED, CUSTOMS, LAWS, &C. 

I do not think that any permanent drilisatioa can obtain with 
these people, or any other, unless it be based upon reUj^on, (p .fbe 
exteqC at least, of a belief in a future ^U^te, and tl^e at^butea pttliii 
Deity. I mean, by civilisation, the capacity, or ability, ]U> esiim^ 
the rela^ve duties aod obligations of mdiyiduala to ope anotbert 
in eirery condition of lifis, as well as to the state. 

Qertiunly, the vjsry lightest trace of creed can be fi>un4 an^onff 
the AmarZultt ; but the want of apy lasting impreasipn m^^ Pn 
them by religious teachers, I attribute to th^ moeimust $tate of dpiib^ 
and uncertainty, in which they haye been k^t, not only aa to their 
local position, but the very meana of existence ; dso to the ioja*r 
dicious attempts frequenthr made to promote what ia odled eiyiU- 
si^on, by mere external K>nns and obBenranoes. 

Casuists are not wanting among them^ capable of cpoaidchd)!^ 
mental deydbpment ; but tbe rssaTcpnyersion pf tfiete people ok^ist 
4epend on a more quiet aiid protected state than they liave tiitli^rto 
epioyed* 

. I fipd among tl|em muiy moral qualities. I find great IMpe^ 
for tbeir fihieb and elders ; and* thierefore, I infer, tfi CQnsiitiaie4 
authori^. There is, also, an abwmce of rude or bmtal M^y^oor, 

Sid, therefoire, a defi?renQe to eacip c^faer in mai^ners. Neither h^iie 
ey any kind of. dabaring idpjaity^ .n^ fupersl^tious i^tea, aocb as 
ia nsuaUy fe^ apiopg tlie pn^ or Weirt^rn I^Spcsu } h^i^y e }ia;raU[jy 
eyer been met by an uotruthf md they pioinctpally perfimn dieir 
engagements, when they baire premusly understood them, aal haye 
not wen intentionally decelyed or entrapped* What is called the 
absence of gratitude arises from their genmd equality of meana and con- 
dition, and consequent inability to confer beneits on eadi other. Any 
daima on their gratitude are at present yery equiyocal. 

Their tbanMulnets b often exaggerated, and thenr bospitali^ and 
liberaUqr to each other, ffeoeral, for with them a jMrdid anil grasping 
character is considered inmost criminal. 

There must be jpmt mental obliquity in any person who can deny 
ibdr general honesty, or tliey would not be. trusted a^ dpqiestjc 
•eryanta to an extent that is not often practised in dyiliaed comma- 
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nities. To designate these people as " unredaimable saTageSy** U 
the libel and pretext of tho«e who seek to rob them of their birth- 
right as human beings; and eipecjt to obtain from themi in return, 
the quafities of gratitudey respect, and attachment— upon compnlsocv 
terms. 

A general type of die custonis and laws of the Ama-zulu» and 
kmdred tribes^ may be found in the early history of the Hebrews, 
entil thqr beoune a nation under a settled monarchy. 

The great curse of all these people^ certainly arises from poly 
gamy, and I think thiit custom can be traced to the necessity of 
obtainiiuv pro^tfc^ion for the females ai an early age, in a social state 
which a&rds so little guarantee foi^ personal security ; and thus 
avoid It condition which i^ould be fiur worse, and tend to destroy all 
government whatever. 

Marriage becomes legal by mutual consent, as well as by that of 
immediate relatives and of the chief— by publicity ; and the payment 
of a pledge or security in cattle by the husband. I do not consider 
that the wife is the purchased slave of the husband on that account. 
The custom is, in every feature, similar to that detailed in the 
Book of Ruth. A woman would ndther consider herself, nor 
would she be considered, a legitimate wife, unless ah amount <^ 
cattle had been paid. It is a principle wilh them (although not 
adhered to in tUs district), that ndther their females nor their cattle 
should pass out of the tribls; for, in feet, that would tend to its 
ultimate dissolution. 

The drculation of the cattle, by the medium of marriage, is, 
therefore, constant; but it is frequently merely nominal : thus, iif A 
and B have each a sister, they may become wives reciprocally, and 
the Mvmeut pf catde, in such a case, would be a mere form. The 
finfflish law, which sJlonTs a father to recover pecuniary damages, 
unaet the fiction of losing, his daughter'li service, might be equally 
quoted, as, perhaps, a heathen law, involring the principle of 
slavery, or something worse — when, in point of feet, it is intended 
to protect the female. 

if A man has accumulated cattle, and refuses to take an additional 
wife, he is expected to endow his son, or brother^ or neatest relative, 
for Uiat purpose. Otherwise he becomes obnoxious, and the chief 
would intertere. When a husbabd dies^ the brother is bound i6 
take the widow, and^ if he refuse, the nearest relative takes his place^ 
and so on. 

The principle is obvious — ^neveir to leave a single, or unprotectedi 
female. 

It is somewhat different with a young man, for if he have no 
sister, or his fether or brother are unable to find him cattle, he 
remains without a wife, unless he obtain cattle by serrice, in herding 
the catde of another kraal, as Jacob did with Laban. The sendee, 
however, implies no inferiority, and hence the mortification perhaps 
firequently felt m a white man's sendee. 
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The amount of cattle does not compel the female to accept h 
husband whom she may dislike. The inaUinces cited to the contrary 
are as rare, I believe, as in civilised life. The mother of the girl has 
much more influence in the matter than the fiuher, and the women, 
and public opinion, would generally prevent a forced marriage. As 
to the work performed by wiTes, it is not generally so laborious, nor 
so continuous, as that frequently performed by females in the rural 
districts of Europe, or even England, and they can easily regulate it 
themselves, as tlie women are generally in a majority. They have, 
moreover, a personal interest in it, as the surplus product, if any, is 
their own ; which they can barter for cattle for their sons, or for 
dress and ornament for themselves. 

But the real curse of polygamy appears in this direction— that the 
interest of the children is divided, and frequently opposed, even in 
the same family. A son cannot have the same feeling towards his 
Cither that he has towards his mother, and thus the fiither soon 
loses all control over him at an early age. If the son have a sister, 
he soon learns that through her ne will eYentually obtain a wife ; 
and his mother takes care to support him, for she also looks to him 
for protection and support in her old age, rather than to her 
husband. The wives have generally a divided interest from rimilar 
causes, but if they combine me husband is almost at their mercy. A 
boy would consider himself independent of his fiither, under such 
circumstances, at about twelve years of age, or even younger. 

Strictly speaUng, I think that majority is considers to take 
place in either sex at the time of marriage. The consent of the 
chief must be obtidned b^ the young man, and which he frequentiy 
withholds as long as possible. 

Divorce occurs from inability of the husband to maintain his wife, 
and by constiint ill-treatment bv him, or by his otiier vrives. She 
returns to her father's kraal, and, if she persist in remaining there, 
and can show the chief good cause, a- part only of the calUe pud 
by the husband is returned, according to his dedsion. Until tho 
cattle is repaid, the husband retains the children. 
• Adultery— elsewhere than in this district— would, I am told, be 
punishable by death, but here, of course, it would occasion a divorce 
and re-payment of cattle. If a fine were accepted, the woman would 
be treated as a drudge, and with the utmost contumely by the 
other wives. Adultery is of very rare occurrence. 

I would earnestly deprecate any interference by Government with 
polygamy, because I thmk it would produce confiision in relationship 
and property, and a far worse state tor the women than polygamy. 
I Uiink that, as soon as the people find a real protection in thar 
general government, the evil will cure itself, and the women eman- 
cipate themselves. Until they feel a religious, or, at least, a moral tie in 
marriage, to prohibit polygamy by law would have no efficacy, and 
only create a state of concubinage, or still worse. The hut tax is 
virtually a tax upon the wives, and is already very sensibly felt as a 
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check to polygamy. The men really derive no ultimateL benefit from 
the labor of the wives, which is eitlier consumed by themselves, or 
Jbestowed on their children. 1 think the graduated scale proposed 
would fall heavily, on the women, and would be verv difficult, if not 
incapable of application in detail. I have known the obligation of 
taking another wife, under particular circumstances, d^ored by the 
mam 

CBIME. 

The suppositious crime of witchcraft, which is generally supposed 
to be charged under the term ** Umtagati,** I think is a misnomer. 
The European idea involved in the charge of witchcraft, two hun- 
dred years ago, is not the crime supposed by the Amazulu — whatever 
it may be with the Frontier Kafirs, who may have derived some ad- 
ditional superstition from the Western tribes, founded on charms, 
incantations, &c. Nothing of that kind, nor any species of con- 
juration, is practised by these tribes. I have always found, in cases 
brought belore me, that the charge of ^* umtagati '* invariably sup^ 
poied. the crime of poisoning ; but the means supposed to be em 
ployed in administering that poison, were often so absurd, as to 
prove that it is reallv very seldom used. And this is corroborated 
by the general belief, that no sickness or disease can arise from 
natural causes. I have never, indeed, been able to learn where the 
poison was obtained, nor could any one give me a rational descrip- 
tion of it But to dismiss a charge of ** umtagati,'* merely because 
it was supposed to be a charge of witchcraft (which is no crime at 
all), would, in my opinion, be very erroneous. The Ama-zulu have 
no secondary crimes, and, tiierefore, they have no secondary 
punishments. 

To take no cognisance of these charges, which frequently in- 
volve a variety of petty ofiences, which they have no idea of pun- 
ishing in detail, would be to nullify their whole criminal code, as, 
of course, the punishment of death, in any such case, is utterly 
abrogated. 

Murder is very rare, as well as personal assault, and petty theft 
among themselves impossible, with people who possess no property 
but catde, and what they can carry in their hands. I never knew 
a case in my own jurisdiction. The punishments are either finea or 
death. Of course the powers of the chiefs to inflict death are abro- 
gated. I never knew, nor heard of a chief inflicting corporeal 
punishment, neither do I believe it, because it is repugnant to their 
habits and customs. They possess no property but catde, and ac- 
cording to their tribal formation, even that is not strictiy personal. 
It rather seems to be considered in the light of an entailed estate, 
which the owner can only enjoy, but cannot dispose of, except in a 
certain way, and with the consent of the chief and tribe ; of course 
this principle is becoming modified, but all their civil suits have re- 
ference to diis property. 

1 I I 
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LOCATIONS. 

I see that the superficial extent of the Pafana Location is stated 
at 45O9OOO acres ; but it would be extremely fallacious to found, 
upon that basis, any estimate of its capability to subsist a popu- 
lation—either by agriculture or grazing. The tract is generally 
from 600 to 1,000 feet below the level of the adjacent country, and 
a great portion of it is as worthless as the sands of Arabia. 

I have satisfied myself that not more than about 2,00C acres of 
the whole extent ever has been, nor, humanly speaking, ever could 
be available for the cultivation of the two native grain crops, and 
that it is unsuitable for the growth of any ether — not only from 
the want of soil, properly so called, but from climate, and want of 
the means of irrigation. A few hundred acres might be brought 
under cultivation, in the bends of the Pafana, by the construction 
of sluits, but only at a considerable expense. The character of 
the pasture is also difierent from that of the upper countrv. The 
small native cattle could not subsist in the winter months, were 
they not used to browse the thorny bush, like goats. I do not 
think it possible to subsist the larger cattle all the year round, in 
this sort of country. 

In very few cases can a ^patch of soil for cultivation be found of 
more than five acres contiguous extent. Many small kraals are so 
placed that they cannot cultivate at all, for want of soil, but subsist 
by the barter of their goats for grain, vrith others who are better 
placed. 

From repeated observations, I have found the average extent of 
cultivation m the Pafana Location to be three-quarters of an acre 
per hut — or married female. That would give about 1,300 acres 
in all. The greater part even of this soil is so light and superficial 
as not to exceed three inches in depth, and can only be used alter- 
nate years, by means of an interm^iate fallow. The use of manure 
would partiauly remedy this, but the use of the plough is hardlf 
available, for the reason stated, and because it would be difficult to 
find a level tract sufficiently free firom rock or stone, where it could 
be worked. 

Unless a European population is prepared to live as Kafirs do, 
and accustom themselves to an unsuitable climate, I think this kind 
of country wholly unfit for their occupation. 

I judge that other Native Locations are of a similar character, 
and that, if abandoned by the natives, they would remain unculti- 
vated wastes, except for occasional change of pasture, and even that 
would be prevented by their becoming again the haunt of wild 
beasts, which the present population barely keep under. 

It is only by incessant change of pasture, and lending their cattle 
round to each other, that the natives can keep up their stock. 

A partial drought always reduces them to great straits, and this 
was the case, to some extent, in 1850. The crop of more than half 
the tribe of Somahashe, inhabiting a wretched tract, almost wholly 
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fiuled, many of their cattle died« and they were compelled to barter 
their goats and catde for grain, with those who were better placed. 
At the same time^ twenty kraals of Debenyeka*s tribe removed from 
their vicinityi to the 2iWart Kop and UmvoU, for the very same 
reason. 

The value attached to a few rods of hnd capable of cultivation-- 
the disputes arising therefrom — the reluctance with which the na- 
tives remove from the adjacent farms — and a variety of other 
reasons, in addition to personal observation of its various re- 
sources, enable me to judge that the limit of ability, to subsist its 
present population, is already reached in the Pa&na Location. 

LOCATION SYSTEM. 

To any person familiar with the general characteristics of South 
Africa, it must be manifest, that an estimate formed of its physical 
capabilities, founded upon any arbitrary extent in acres, or any ad- 
measurement whatever, must convey to a stranger, or European, a 
very erroneous impression* As applied to a Native Location, such 
a. theory will be even more delusive than the 2(Vacre allotments 
ofiered to English emigrants. 

I am veiy well assured that of. the whole superficial extent of the 
district of Natal not more (and I believe much less) than 3 per 
cent is capable of agriculture, under any possible condition. I 
mean that 97 in every 100 acres, at least, consists of a very coarse 
pasture, or else mere waste ; and that the alluvial land, or, in &ct, 
soil capable of raising a grain crop, or any other, does not amount 
to S in every 1(X) acres, with the indispensable condition of suffi- 
cient water for irrigation. In the Pafana Location,, the soil does 
not amount to 1 per cent* 

The extent of this Location is defined by natural characteristics, 
and I conceive that the definition of others rests on a similar basis* 
which can neither be reduced nor qualified by arbitrary limits or 
conditions. 

I consider the plea for forming lesser detached Locations, say of 
10,000 acres, as tantamount to spreading the native population over 
a much larger ai*ea of country, and very inconsistent with any pro- 
position founded on feelings of supposed insecurity. 

In order to carry out such a system, each detached Location of 
10,000 acres must, at least, contain what is indispensable to a farm 
of 6,000 or 8,000 acres, viz., alluvial soil, water, and wood for fuel. 

I doubt whether these conditions can be complied with to the ex- 
tent required. 

I will take, as a very favorable instance, the town lands of the 
Umvoti. They amount to 12,000 acres, of which not exceeding 
300 have been found capable of irrigation and cultivation ; the rest 
is pasture, with a very inadequate supply of wood. To suppose 
that this site could support a population of 300 souls would cer- 
tainly be its extreme limit, and there are not many sites in the dis- 
trict equal to this township. It would not be impossible to point 
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out sections of S0,000 acres, with hardly any of the conditions 
implied. ' 

Locations of 10,000 acres, at S per cent, would only subsist, 
then, about SOO souls. 

If the native population do not exceed 75,000, it would still re- 
quire S76 Locations, on this detached system, of 10,000 acres each, 
to subsist them ; — in all, S,750,0(X) acres, or nearly double the ex« 
tent of the present Locations. But, in point of factf the immediate 
country of such Locationa would remain mere pasture, or be almost 
uninhabitable. 

Of course such a plan could hardly suppose the appointment of 
375 Magistrates. 

I thiuK the plan, only less Impracticable, of locatmg some definite 
number, such as 8,000 natives, upon a definite* tract of 60,000 
acres. This number may be more or less than a tribe, and the tract 
may contain but few of the necessary conditions. 

If we compare the Pafana Location with the surrounding country, 
we find a tract of very superior character immediately contiguous to 
it, and of about the same extent It is cut out into about ^ fiurms, 
with intervening pasture. If each of these fiirms were occupied by 
one family; there would be a white population of about 225, paying 
a quit-rent of £180; whilst the Parana Location, the refuse of the 
whole country, supports 6,000, paying the Government about £80O. 

LOCATION STSTBM — IIAOISTRACT. 

I think the general plan proposed in 1846^ and approved of by 
Government, was judicious, but has partially fiuled on two accounts. 

1st Because the Local Government was not prepared to carry it 
out at once, and the sudden influx of a white jpopukition rendered 
the quesUon more complicated. 

(For eonHnuation of Mr. Peppercome's Evidence $ee part M.) 
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PART IV. 



# 

(Mr. Peppercome^s mdenee continued from the Sri Part.} 

2nd. By the appointment of what have been called Kafir Magis- 
trates. I think that the conditions supposed by these appointments 
did not really exist even in 1846 ; that is to say — the necesnty of 
maintaining a separate jurisdiction in the Locations. The Kafir 
Magistrate was to have been strictly lunited to the administraUon of 
native law. There can be no mistake^ I thinks on that head ; but 
the relations of the natives with the white colonists bad akeady 
become too much intermixed to admit of such exclusive jurisdiction. 
That ted to contradictory instructions, which soon placed the native 
Magistrate in a false position — one, in fact, from which I felt com- 
pelled to firee myself. The office, as originally intended, could only 
be satisfactorily carried out, with native tribes much more remotely 
detached from a white population. By juxta* position, the native 
ma^stracy in this district became a sort of imperium in imperio, 
which could not be adjusted. 

But these objections I do not consider apply to the Locations 
themselves in a territorial sense — nature itself has indicated their 
site and extent, and I think they meet the intention of Government, 
in that respect in every particular. But they should have been 
made complete before this by an unbroken or definite boundary, as 
any other estate or farm. I now consider that, with respect to 
Government, the Resident Magistrate duly appointed for a division, 
is the only legitimate organ, and that his jurisdiction should embrace 
the Locations and tribes of his division; but I think tiiat he should 
be cognizant of native laws, and bound to administer them, as 
between natives, according to the native Ordinance. 

I think that the appointment of any intermediate officer, under the 
name of Kafir Magistrate, or even as Assistant Magistrate, to be in- 
expedient, because there is no legal_basis for such an office. If 
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made subordinate to the Resident Magistrate, it is not the office in- 
tended, nor would it be legal, because his responsibility could not 
be ascertained ; and if made a separate jurisdiction, that, in point of 
fact, would constitute another Resident Magistrate. 

I think that the real hereditary chief of a tribe, should be the 
subordinate officer of the Resident Magistrate, so far as relates to 
the natives ; but that the latter should only adjudicate an appeal 
from such chiefs, or in cases of dispute between natives of di&rent 
tribes. I think that any case affecting the chief personally, should 
be referred directly to the Diplomatic Agent 

I think that such appointments should t>e restricted to hereditary 
chie& by birth, at least in the first instance, and that they should 
not be superseded during life, because the natives will, for a loiu; 
time, consider the tie of blood as stronger than any other. I thiu 
that such chiefs should receive a reguli^ fixed salary, in lieu <^ all 
fines, fees, or ffifts^ oayable to them, which should revert to the 
Government A small dlowance, also, should be made for native 
conatables, or indunas. 

I think that in the court of every Resident Magistrate, the (3erk 
of the Peace, or some other proper officer, should be appointed to 
i^resent the native solely, in all mixed cases as between olack and 
wnite. That it shall be nis sole duty to act for the native, either as 
plaintifir or defendant, and that he should dther receive a fixed 
Mlarv, or a general retamcr for each location and tribe, to be paid 
by Qovemment out of the native tax. At present the natives in 
Any court, has neither counsel, adviser, nor defender, and is at the 
mercy of what may be erroneous interpretation. I think the natives 
should be exempt firom all fees in advance, otherwise the law in 
e&ct will be denied them. 

I do not think there is any other le^ mode of carnring out the 
benevolent intentions of Her Majesty s Government, by the pro- 
visions of the native ordinance. No. 3, 1849. It is very probable 
that, in the course of the presentgeneration, the necessity for that* 
Ordiinance will cease, but for that time, at least, it behoves the 
Local Government to see that its provisions are strictiy adhered to. 
The tribal affinities of these people will soon begin to disappear, if 
tbey are not worried by injudicious interference, and allowed and 
encouraged to become small landed proprietors, of the value of 
which they have at present no notion. 

LABOR. 

I do not hesitate to question the fact of there being any real diffi- 
etflty in obtaining native labor, except in individuiQ cases, arising 
tfom individual causes. I believe that any amount of native labor, 
■Miy be procured at 5s. per month, by rational treatment of the 
native* But I very much question the ability of the white popu- 
Uiion to employ, profitably to themselves, an amount of native 
UtMf commensurate with the annual value of even one-fourth of the 
nUive UX : 99iy to the extent of i;2000 per aoiuim. 



There are not, I beliere^ 1,500 white families in this district, 
and of them a large proportion came to this colony to Meek labour 
for thenuehes. The complaints of want of labour by a small sectum 
of colonists, is met and contradicted by the fact, that at the present 
moment, numbers of English emigrants are about to leave, and are 
leaving, the district, from inability to find work for themselves, not 
from inability to procure Kafir labor, for ivhich they could have no 
possible use« Most assuredly, if the natives could earn the whole 
amount of their tax in money wages, they would do so, rather than 
part with their cattle — their only other alternative. Few gentlemen 
acquainted widi the native character would deny that It would be 
time enough to consider the question of labor, when the natives are 
enabled to pay Uie whole amount of their tax, say £9,000, in money 
wages. I nave fiimished the government with quite sufficient evi- 
dence, in my official capacity, on that head. 

I thiidL that it can never become the duty of government to in- 
terfere, either directly or indirectly, with the free £sposal of native 
lalx>r ; otherwise a mstinction is immediately drawn repugnant to 
law. The indirect means to control or compel labor in any shape, 
or in whatever language disguised, I look upon as equally per- 
nicious. 

The ease with which natives are stated to obtain their subsistence, 
is egn^ouslv exaggerated ; but if it were true, the proposition for a 
reduction of their Locations, for the purpose of reducing their 
subsistence, I will not characterise — but merely state that it would 
not produce the effect desired ; because the subsistence of a native 
fiunily cannot be replaced by wages, and it is absurd to suppose 
that the white colonist can ever raise the simple food of these 
people, as cheaply as they can do it themselves, and pay them 
wsms also. 

In my opinion the result of any attempt in this direction, will be 
vagrancy, theft, violence, and increase of the expenses of gov- 
ernment, and the total extinction of the tax. 

The natives of South Africa are, I consider, of a higher class, in 
some respects, than those of British America, who neither possess 
cattle, cultivate land, nor pay any tax. On the contrary, the 
English government bestow upon them an annual bounty, as some 
compensation for their loss of subsistence, by the annual encroach- 
ment on their hunting grounds, and the decrease of their produce. 
The British government have never interfered with them, though 
they are stil^ estimated at near a million beyond Lake Huron. 
Those within that boundary were assigned Location villages in 
various directions, but nothing could induce them to engage in any 
regular labor. This is not the case with the rising generation, bom 
and bred within the pale of civilised life. They freely mix in the 
labor market, and have become a useful and respectable class of 
people. 

1 he Kafirs can scarcely be termed a nomadic race, in the sense 



Kafir is confined to narrow limits. The nature of their counftry 
must, nevertheless^ always make them herds or shepherds, for the 
same reason that Salisburv plains, the marshes, and the South 
Downs, constitute a class of gpraziers and sheep farmers in England* 
Agriculture in South Afriqa, must always be subordinate to gracing 
of Asiatic or Arab tribes, who do not cultivate at all, but are com- 
pelled to seek pasture over a wide extent of country, whibt the 
by every class, whether Kafir or Boer* 

I Uiink it would be very difiScult to contemplate any kind of 
product of labor, except skilled labor, which does not involve that 
of the Kafir in this district On a farm he does almost everything* 
He herds the cattle, milks the cows, chums the butter, loads it on 
the wagon, the oxen of which he inspans, and leads. He cuts 
wood, and thatch, he digs sluits, and makes bricks, and reaps the 
harvest ; and, in the house, invariably cooks. There is little that I 
ever see a farmer do, but ride about the country. In the town, 
there are some familiar cases in which Kafir labcnr is employed to a 
ridiculous extent: for in what quarter of the globe would male 
adults be found performing the offices of nurses to infants and 
children, or as laundresses of female apparel. These docile 
achievements are certainly not very congruous vrith their own manly 
habits, nor cotanpatible with the character given them of blo6d- 
thirsty savages* The sole stimulus for these peaceful arts, is their 
anxiety to obtain wages to pay for their father and mother*s kraal, 
and save their cattle. 

I think that the land owners of diis settlement, are neither in a 
condition to employ English, nor any very laige amount of Kafir 
labor, for money wages, although they may be desirous of em- 
ploying them without wages. The profitable employment of labor 
for wages, pre-supposes a surplus product, in some shape, conver« 
tible into capital. Until that arises in a new country^ every one 
must work on his account • At present cattle is the only natural 
staple in the district, and this words very little opening for the 
employment of labor, and still less for the investment of adven- 
titious capital. Even the value of land, in its present fluctuating 
state, can hardly be estimated, whilst a reflux of emigrants is 
leaving Natal. 

Doubtless, a wider occupation of the District by natives would 
greatly tend to raise the fixed value of land ; and, therefore, should 
be discouraged, for if cattle be the only surplus product ihat the 
country can raise, the more of it the better. When the Kafir's 
cattle is absorbed, every tie to the country will be dissolved, and 
their occupation gone. A monopoly in cattle with them will ensue, 
which is not likely to be of any particular advantage to the District. 
If the natives were withdrawn, or totally extinct, there is but little 
scope, at present, for skilled English labor. But if it were possible 
to transport the Kafirs, at the present moment, to Soutn Aus« 
tralia, tneir value as herds and shepherds would be fiilly and 



duly esUmated. The Kafirs, properly considered, and duly treated, 
form the only real peasantry of South Africa, and which, ** when 
once destroyed, can never be supplied.'* 

The reasons assigned for reducing die native Locations, or 
breaking up their population, on the grounds of supposed danger 
from their numbers, 1 cannot participate in. For it seems to me 
that they are more interested in the peace and security of the 
District, than even a majority of the white population. The latter 
can, at least, remove to a more profitable field for thdr labor, or 
return firom whence thev came ; but the native knows no other 
country ** 'Tis the land of his birth," and he is dmost tied to its 
soil. He ofifers, in his wife and children, the best pledge to gov« 
emment for peaceable conduct ; for he cannot put them into bis 
wagon, and trek, though the government should never grant bim a 
le^ tide to a small portion ci the land of his birth» as a local habi« 
ta'tion. 

It would be difficult, indeed, to find, in Europe, a more peaceable 
or well disposed peasantry, considering their numbers, than the 
native population of Natal. I see instances quoted to the contrary, 
which, to my knowledge, are either spurious or perverse exagge- 
rations. I shall not hesitate, then, to say that it would be a breach 
of £uth of the most flagrant character, either to remove the natives 
firom their present Locations, without their consent^ or to reduce 
them in extent. Their title to them is as good, at least, as that of 
any colonist to his farm, even had it been less accurately stated in 
the terms quoted by the Rev. J. Davis. That tide cannot be 
commuted without a fiiU and just equivalent elsewhere, and, in this 
respect, I consider them as minors, and the British Government as 
their trustees, an obligation which cannot be put aside. 

The proposition for removing them beyond the Umcomas, seems 
chiefly based upon a supposed state of insecurity firom their num- 
bers by the Boers or farmers. Why that feeling of dntrust aad 
suspicion should exist, I will not attempt to famom, but I must 
observe diat it is rather inconsistent, with the openly avowed 
demand for their labor, to be allotted to them by Govenunent. 

That these untortunate natives may be drives to desperation by 
incessant persecution and oppression, would be merely true of every 
class of human beings. If, then, the Local Government cannot 
afibrd protection, not merely in word but deed, it does become a 
subject for consideration, whether the probabilities arising firom 
these incessant provocations, may not be reduced by opening an 
oudet for the redundant popidation ia the direction pointed out by 
the Diplomatic Agent. 

If his proposition could be carefully carried out, upon the prin- 
ciple of a fiur equivalent, to a certab extent, I do not think it would 
be objected to by the natives ; bearing in mind, however, ** that 
nothing tends sooner to create strife and stir up jealousies than 
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crowding natives logelhen^ Undoubtedly 1 think that they have 
the option of refusal. 

Such an arrangement necessarily implies a separate and modified 
government of this portion of the population ; it als« implies a mo- 
dification of the taXf for a people have no right to be taxed for the 
support of a Local Government which places them beyond the pale 
of its protection* 

This> however, is not exactly the proposal made, which is to re* 
move the total native population beyond the Umkomas; and this 
measure seems to suppose a combination of military precautions, 
which, if carried out to their fiill extent, would be tantamount to 
supposing this settlement to be placed on the constant footing of 
war, or a state of si^e, which certainly was never contemplated by 
Her Majesty's Qovemment. I cannot but think that, if such force 
were necessaij, it would be injudicious to attempt the plan at all. 

Instead of mcreasing the military force, it was expected, even iti 
1846, that it might have been reduced, and at least partially replaced 
by a native force, of an analagous character to tnat employed in 
India, with such perfect success, for so many vears. And tf the 
proposal had been merely a native question, 1 think it might have 
been efiected long ago. But the employment of a native force in 
India is accompanied by the rule of an enlightened and benevolent 
government over a population where no vestige of slavery is per« 
mitted. 

I do not suppose that the small force of native police was ever 
intended to embody the foregoing principle here, because the raising 
and nudntaininc, by rq^ular fixed pav, an enrolled native force by 
r^mental'discipline, would eventually cost almost as much aa an 
European force, and must always be ur less efficient 

In my opinion, a native force in this country should be nearly 
self-snbsistmff. The tribes and the chiefii would naturally form its 
basis. All that would be required would be the enrolment of Uie 
able-bodied men, and the regular pay of the chief and a few subor« 
dinates ; also occasional muster, and some very simple form of drill, 
without fire-arms, for which a substitute might be found. Out of 
such an organization a more permanent body might, at any time, 
be selected and armed. 

I am certainly ignorant whv the original intention of Her Ma- 
jesty's Government has never been attempted to be carried out, as I 
thuik that the ready and inexpensive means for eSkcdag it have 
always existed ; and I consider the principle appUicable to all Kafir 
tribes, even to those of Kafiiraria, and notwitnstanding the recent 
outbreak on the old frontier, which would never have occurred bad 
such an organization pre-existed. 

With reference to a native force, and under the impression that 
the able-bodied natives were far more numerous than I afterwards 
found them, I suggestedj some eighteen months since to Lieutenant 
Governor Pine, the practicability of drafting Kafir recruit8 for the 



Indian army, considering that there were circUmBlances in which 
the employment of a race, totally distinct in features and language, 
might be desirable in India, and that, with judicious arrangements, 
Kafirs would volunteer for the senrice. Mn Pine, however, did not 
entertain the suggestion, but 1 think it still worthy of consideration. 

TAX. 

I presume that the tax was imposed upon the natives of this dis- 
trict for the purposes of Local Government, and the joint benefit of 
the whole community, accordinff to the means of each individual. 
I cannot suppose that Her Majesty's Government ever contem- 
plated the imposmg a ta^ for the mere purpose of oontrouling or 
compelling the servitude of one class of subiects by another. Neither 
could such a principle ever be efiectual. That it tends to stimulate 
legitimate labour, so lonp; as it is inoppressive,, I have little doubt, 
but whenever that limit is passed, it produces the very reverse. 

To relieve one portion of the native population at the expense of 
the other, for the purpose of creating an artificial amount of labour, 
and to limit to one class only the necessity of paving wages, would 
be unjust in principle, and the efiect intended would not be obtained, 
I think the tax upon the hut to be the fairest means that can be de« 
vised in the present circumstances of the natives. It has a direct 
tendency to prevent polygamy, and vrheti their habits alter, it can 
easily be converted into a land-tax or rent. The strong inducement 
to die young natives to enter service is to obtain the means of pay- 
ing the tax for the kraal of their family. If a portion, then, of the 
natives are relieved of the tax, one strong motiye for labour would 
cease, and the means of paying the tax would also very soon dimin- 
ish, and at last vest solely in weir cattle. 

In order to ascertain approximately what the amount of cattle 
really was in the Pa£uia Location, I made a series of notes firom 
time to time, as opportunity occurred, of that possessed by dif- 
ferent sized kraals. 

I found that the size of the kraal was ruled chiefly by the 
amount of soil in its vicinitv capable of cultivation, but, in some 
cases, also by the amount of catUe. The kraals of the Fafana Lo- 
cation range firom two huts up to thirty, for these reasons ; and I 
found that the average of the whole gave about six huts per kraal. 
Those of two or three huts only seldom possessed cattle. 

By takbg the number of cattle in kraals of various sizes, at dif* 
ferent timeis, I found that the average amount per kraal of six 
huts was twelve head of cattle nearly. 

I therefore estimate the amount of cattle possessed by these 
tribes at 5,000, which is about two head of cattle per adult popu- 
lation. 

My valuation of the tax cattle, of all sizes, in the present year, 
I find realized I7s. per head. If the tax had been wholly paid in 
cattle, therefore, it would have taken from them, in round numbers, 
nearly 1,000 head, which is about twenty per cent of their capital 
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stockj and which I have found, from constant observation^ fully 
equals the natural annual increase of cattle in this country, allowing 
for casualties. 

It follows, therefore, that the entire annual increase of the only 
property possessed by these people would be consumed by the tax, 
were it not partially met ; and I am afraid, in the current year, will 
be very partially met by the wases of labour* 

I'here is no surplus produce from grain in the Pafana Location, 
upon an average of a term of five years ; and if there were, its dis- 
tance from a market renders it unsaleable. This does not apply to 
the Locations near the two towns ; but grain should never enter into 
a fiscid estimate, for it is the mere food of the people. 

A tax of one-fifth of the income, or annual product, of a civilized 
population, has been usually considered to represent a mild and 
mcMerate government. One-fourth becomes oppressive, but when 
the tax amounts to one-thurd of its annual subsistence, it has been 
supposed, by some politicians, to amount to a justification of resist- 
ance to the government by the people. 

It seems very probable, then, that the tax on the population of 
the Pidbna Location may amount to more than one-half thrir in- 
come ; and when money wages diminish and almost cease, of which 
there is every prospect, the tax will consume the whole amount of 
their income. 

I cannot at all agree that the stock of cattle of the Pafana Lo- 
cation has increased, but, I am afiraid, most seriously diminished for 
two years past, and I think most probably elsewhere ; and that any 
increase in the ta^ of the natives, founded on such a supposition, 
will be most oppressive. If there were any reasonable probability 
of an increase in the amount of money-wi^es likely to oe paid for 
native labour, there would even then be little room for an mcrease 
in the native tax; but whilst the English emigrants are crowding 
out of the district with every ship, tiie probtusility b quite the 
reverse. 

Instances have been quoted of individual natives having become 
rich, as a proof of their general prosperi^. My opinion is just the 
reverie ; because I know that tiie few individual Kafirs wno have 
become so, has arisen from the shrewdness of their character, whidi 
has enabled them to become agents, or middle-men, for the mass <^ 
the population, whose loss has, therefore, made their ffain. 

I bear in mind the sentiment expressed by Her Majesty's Gov- 
ernment with regard to these people, vis. — ^ That it is mainly for 
the benefit of the native inhabitants of Afirica, that this colony is to 
be maintained ;" and although I find that sentiment met by a direct 
denial in recent evidence, viz. — ** That the inhabitants of Uie Sove- 
reignty are as anxious to get rid of their black population as we are.** 
I cannot doubt but that the beneficent object of Her Majesty's 
Government will be maintained, and that it will ultimately succeed 
ii establishing a just basis for the trade and commerce of the interior 
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of this large continenti at present so little known. That this object 
affiirds a better prospect for the future, in the settlement of Natal, 
than in its direct colonijsation, I have lately become strongly per- 
suaded, seeing that its agricultural features are inferior to those of 
other British colonies, and &r better adapted to its native popu- 
lation. 

With the views I have expressed upon the government c^ natives, 
I will here quote a few passages from the work of Sir John Mal- 
colm on the Government of India, page 88 : — ** I can state, on the 
grounds of much experience^ that we can only hope to reclaimnigor- 
rant. superstitious, or predatory classes of men from rude and lawless 
habits, by using as our instruments those by whom they are influ- 
enced or governed." 

'' By vexing and disturbing such communities with laws which 
they do not understand, and introducing principles of rule foreign o 
all their usages^ we dissolve ties (which, when preserved, further out 
object), and excite hostility.*' 

The first experiment made with this view of the case, seventy 

fears ago, was in Rajmahal, a wild and hilly country of Bengal, 
t was undertaken by Mr. Cleveland, the civil officer then in charge 
of that country, and was completely successful. Before that time, 
these people ravaged the country ur and wide, and the navigation 
of the Ganges was often intercepted. 

The only means employed by the Civil Agent was by acting 
through die chiefs, to show implicit confidence in their engagements, 
and to settle upon them an inconsiderable monthly sum, in con- 
sideration of peaceable behaviour; to which they rigidly adhered, 
and thus an end was put to their predatory incursions, and 
marauding. 

The next example quoted is that of the wild tribes of Western 
India — the Pindarees and Bheels of Candeish. Various efibrts were 
made, unsuccessfiiUy, to coerce them, for a series of years, after British 
occupation. A different system was then employed. The province 
was parcelled out into agencies, and British officers were appointed. 
Their instructions were few and simple, but service in a Bheel 
corps was offered to all who would enter it A general registration 
was made, and Kowls, or protection passes, granted to every res- 
pectable individual. Constant personal communication were made 
between the officers, and the chiefs, and those chiefs were paid ; and 
all, both high and low, who had any complaint to make, were 
heard. 

Sir J. Malcolm states that these measures had the desired effect, 
and rendered these tribes ** the protectors of that peace which they 
had so long disturbed ;" and, he continues, ** from that state there 
had been no relapse, but civilisation had been since gradually pro- 
gressing.** 

Various other instances are given in Kattyawar, Goojerat, and 
and Malwa, where the system of governing the tribes of India^ 
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through the agency of their chiefs, was employed with perfect 
success. 

These observations have reference to India, but, in my opinion, 
are perfectly applicable to Kaffraria, and all the tribes of South 
Africa. Sir John Malcolm remarks — ** Human nature is the same 
in all countries,** a maxim which appears to be admitted everywhere 
but in South Africa. 

Such contingencies as the foregoing have never yet arisen among 
the natives of Natal. They are neither predatory hordes, nor never 
need become so, as long as British Government afibrds them the 
protection in their natural rights that^they are entitled to. Their 
own internal government would, indeed, be simple and easy, were 
this principle unflinchingly insisted on and maintained. 

When preposterous apprehensions, and false accusations, kre 
mixed witn an eager and insatiable desire to control and enforce 
their gratuitous labor, I think that very little further comment is 
needful on what is called the deficiency of Native Labor. 

I have the honor to be, Sir, 
Your most obedient Servant, 

G. R. PXPPERCORNE. 

To the Honorable the 

Acting Secretary to Government, Natal. 

000 

EVIDENCE OF THE BEV. C. L. DOHNE. 
Connected with the American Board of C. F. M. 



[Note. — I beg respectfully to consider that, being not quite 
familiar with the proper style of writing iiir English, I may have 
happened to express myself in an improper way, which is, by no 
means, my intention. — ^. L. Dohne.] 



Table Mountain, 39th December, 1852. 
Sir,— 
I have the honor to acknowledge vour letter of the S9th November, 
together with several documents of the Native Commission. I re'sret 
to say that they were not received until the S5th inst, consequenUy it 
is impossible for me to give that important question that full and 
close consideration it necessarily requires. 1, therefore, must con- 
fine my reply to those points only which are most prominent in the 
same. 

I am a native of Germany ; was sent out as a missionary by the 
Berlin Missionary Society; arrived at the Cape of Good Hope 
1836; labored eleven years among the Frontier Kafirs — Aman- 
hlarobe tribe; — and came to this colony of Natal in the year 
1847. 

I know there is a great number of natives in this country, whom, 
from what I have seen, I should estimate lat 130,000 souls. I have, 
however, had neither time, nor the '^'^'.ns, for making such inquiries 
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as to put myself in possession of a comprehensive, satisfactory, and 
true statistic. Witn some degree of certainty, I can only speak of 
the immediate region of my station. 

I am stationed in the midst of a small tribe, or rather remnant of 
a tribe, the chief of which lives about one mile from me. His name 
is Unomsimekwane. He is an hereditary chief. His &ther, 
Umncosemi, occupied the north-western part of Inanda location- 
north-east of Table Mountain, along the Umgeni, down to the 
ramification of Hans Potgieter's hill ; firom thence south to south- 
west along the public road on this side, including all the present 
bushy country as fSsur as to Mr. T. Marten's farm. After Umncoseni 
had been slain by Tshaka^ and his tribe destroyed, the remainder 
dispersed partly into the Zulu country, partly toward the Amaponda, 
and Unomsimekwane, the only son left, to the Amangwane — Ma- 
tiwane*s tribe — from whence he, with a few others, afterwards 
returned to his father's country, building and living in two kraals, 
at Little Bushman's River, near Mr. Marten's, supporting themselves 
by hunting elephants and buffidos, &c., undl he bought the first 
cow from Mr. Ogle, for tusks. At tbe same land he was living 
when the Dutch farmers came into the country, and only since 
more natives were ordered to setde in this piurt of the location, he 
had removed bis kraal about eight miles lower down the same river, 
where he is now living. Since the white men have taken possession 
of the country, the remainder of his tribe has come bads and sur- 
rounded him. They amount to about 90 kraals only. 

I canncft close this narrow sketch without douig justice to Unom- 
simekwane by stating that he is a most peaceable, honest, ftdthful, 
humble, and intelligent man, though not yet a civilised or Christ 
tianised man, about forty years of age, worthy not only to be res- 
pected, but also much to be recommended to the attention of the 
Native Commission and the Government for his personal character, 
as well as for the adjustment of hb aboriginal right he has in the 
land he still occupies. I only mean to say tha^ in any future ar- 
rangement, he should be remembered. He, being himself poor in 
catUe» Ice., has neither exercised great authority, nor seen many 
people come to place themselves under him as their chief — this 
beinfir the way in which others have become great chiefs. 

With regard to tbe state of the present locations, I am of opinion 
that the faith of the Government is pledged to die same, ana that 
curtailing the same, or breaking them up altogether, or removing 
the natives to another district, &c., would be a breach of fiiith in 
any respect. 

1 am of opinion that any attempt to curtail, or to cut up^ the 
present Locations of the natives, or to remove them from the same, 
would be regarded by them as a breach of faith on the part of Gov- 
ernment, as well as tne white people altogether ; for the native can 
quite perceive that government could do so only for the convenience 
of white people. 
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I am of opinion that, in the event of any such attempt, many, 
that is to say, those of the natives who are peaceably minded, or 
most loyal, would submit to such measure of the Oovemment, having, 
at present neither a desire nor adequate means for resisting. They 
would, howeveri bring once offended and suspicious, never forget to 
look for a &vorable opportunity of revenge. Perhaps of others, 
many would try to resist such conduct in a way which would induce 
the Government to use force, the result of which would be dreadful 
in every respect The present safety of Natal arises from the &ct 
that the natives being composed of, and mixed up with, remnants of 
numerous tribes* have no united national interest. But it may na- 
turally be feared that if Government should use force, many, who 
at first were submissive, would show how little, or how much, was 
reouired to unite them* 

I am of opinion that the so-called serious evil of Natal is not the 
large extent of the Locations, but the immense number of natives in 
comparison to the small white population. But thev are now in 
the counlrv ; many of them have a proper daim and right in it; ihej 
have all been received, adopted, acknowledged, and located as 
British subjects. Had this not been the case, this relative evil 
would not, perhaps, exist at^ all. To resort now to remedies like 
curtailing, cutting up, removing, &&, in order to remove the evil, 
would prove the remedy to be much worse than the disease. 

I am of opinion that the Government has other means at its dis« 
posal to efiect a salutary change upon the natives, viz., — such as the 
plan recommend^ by the Location Commission in 1847. I do not 
believe that a better plan can be formed, and though much fiivour- 
able time and opportunity has passed away since,! would strongly 
recommend and urge the carrying out of that plan, which, in my 
opinion, notwithstanding, is still practicable. It is the only thing, 
that can be done, without usmg force. 

I am of opinion that the Locations are too large in one sense 
only, viz. — as r^ards their present inhabitancy. But, as soon as all 
natives, living stm on non-location and private ground, were ordered 
to remove to the land set apart for their use, the Locations should 
immediately become as narrow as possible, and— according to the 
rapid increase in number, the absolute result of polygamy — uter not 
more than ten years— ^ey could not possibly contain them all. 

I am of opinion that the only legal and just act for the Govern- 
ment, under the present circumstances — ^hich include the future — 
is, or would be, to order all natives living on non-location and 
private ground, to remove to the fixed Locations. To such a 
measure the natives could not have the least objection, and would 
not make any, provided the object in view was properly and clearly 
explained to them. Upon this I lay great stress, for I believe that 
many and ffreat things could be accomplished by it wirhout resorting 
to force. I will illustrate this by an example. 
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At several times parties of natives, and one wiUi their chief, hap- 
pened to otkt catde for sale to me, in order to pay tiie hut-tax. But 
when I — generally not engaging in such business — ^refused to pur- 
chase them, they began to complain of the tax as a great injustice 
done to them by the Government From this I thought it my duty 
to question them in the following manner : — 

T.— Please tell me under whose government did you live before t 
They.— Under Tshaka's and Panda's. 

T. — Did you possess catde under those chiefs t 
They. — ^i es ; but they were not our own. Those chiefii claimed 
all as their own property ; even our own bodies. 

T. — ^Were you allowed to kill any when you wished ? 
They. — No; it would have cost us our heads. 

T. — Had you any money when under those chiefs ? 
They. — Whence should we have got it, it bemg with the Govern- 
ment and you white people alone? 

T.— Had you any blankets ? 

They. — How can you ask such a question, since all these thmgs 
are with the white people alone? 

T. — Did you grow com and mealies t 
They.— Yes. 

T. — Was it your own, or had you to bring it all, or a part of ib 
to tiie chiers kraal ? 

They. — Our own was nothing. Whosoever became a little slow 
in bringing beer or food to the king's quarter was accused and 
killed. 

T. — Did you feel comfortable under those circumstances ? 

They. — How can you ask such a question ? We were constantly 
killed, and should be so now, if tne Government had not come 
hither* 

T. — Have you now catde ? 
They. — ^Yes, but not many. 

T.— ' Where did you get them ? 

They. — We worked for them, or bought them vrith money. 

T. — Where did you get money ? 
. They. — We worked for it also. 

T. — May you now kill and eat any of you catde t 
They.— Yes. 

T.^-Do you grow com or mealies ? 
They. — ^i es, we do. 

T. — Is it your own, or do the white authorities claim it ? 
They. — No one claims it, and it is our own. 

T.^Do you live comfortable in this country now ? 
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They. — We live comfortable. 

T.— Why is it, then, that you can live comfortable, have cattle, 
grow com, &c^ and eat it, and no one troubles you? 

They. — It is because the authorities are protecting us ? 

T. — Do you not think it costs Government a great deal to keep 
so many soldiers here in order to secure the country and you, that 
Panda may not destroy you f 

They. — That must cost a great deal indeed. 

T.— Now, is it not, then, reasonable that you should add a little 
to that great expense, since it is chiefly made for you, and since you 
can obtain every thing here quite easily 7 

They. — You have beaten us ; it is right what you say. . 

I concluded with a few remarks, that all authority b by God — 
that they ought not to complain, but be thankful for such inter- 
ference of his providence^ &c., and they went away, convinced and 
ashamed, to their homes. 

I am ^ opinion that a removal of the natives from non^ocation 
ground into the fixed Locations would answer many purposes so 
anxiously sought for under the present circumstances, rirst — ^The 
Locations getting almost immediately too much crowded, many 
under the under the necessity of entering into engsgementa 
with white people more regularly and more conveniently than here- 
tofore. Second — ^The thus crowded population woidd feel the 
necessity of cultivating the ground extensively^ in order to supply 
the wants of life. Third — By this, die pasture-ground woula 
become so small as to make it necessary for many, who are rich in 
cattle and live stock, to sell ofi*a great part, lest they should lose it 
by starvation ; at any rate, their great desire for catue would receive 
a salutary check. And all these causes together would naturally, 
and most probably, lead them to calculate upon some other and 
better means for existing. Their own state of living would— if any 
thing without Christianity could do so would — compel tiiem to 
begin to like civilisation. This self-development would, in progress 
of time, lead them to appreciate individual rights. They would 
come to the conclusion of purchasing some property for their own. 
And among other beneficial results, this development would render 
a preventative for that evil which in future must arise from the over- 
crowded population in these Locations. 

I am oi opinion that, to remove tiie natives altogether to one side 
of the district, as beyond the Umkomanzi, &a, will be found more 
impracticable, and give i^ise to more dangerous conflicts in fiiture^ 
than can be anticipated now, while the carrying put of the plan 
of the Loc. Com. 1847, wouldbe comparatively easy. 

Regarding taxation of the natives, I am of opinion that taxing a 
Kafir, living in the vicinity of towns, a higher rate than those living 
at a distance, would be unjust in principle, inasmuch as that prin- 
ciple arises from, or depends upon, circumstances unforeseen and 
accidental. For— 1st. the natives (at least many of them) have not 
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Slacod themselves in such proximity; and 2, those living at a 
istanee enjoy privileges which the others do not This peopioj being 
not yet so tar advanced as to discriminate this case, would receive a 
bad impression* and the natural consequence would be to coinpel 
numbers to remove from their present Locations. Thus, the e£^t 
being an evil, shows clearly tne evil nature and tendency of its 
cause, and neither of them can be desirable. The end does not 
sanctify the means. Neither would a plan of that kind bring out 
more laborers. For, if the Government should adopt that plan, it 
could not possibly force those in the vidnity to stay where they are. 
Many would, therefore, remove to a distance, and, having less to pay, 
they would not feel the necessity of going for work so much as be- 
fore. The equal taxation is just the cause that so many laborers at 
present come from a distance. 

I am also of opinion, that it would be a very objectionable 
principle if Government were to remit the whole, or part, or ex- 
empt entirely from taxation, those who would go into service. The 
Government has, of course, an undoubted right to impose a tax, 
whenever it mav be just and safe, and is also at liberty to remit 
it. But as for the purpose of securing a greater number of laborers, 
that principle would be unjust and unsafe, because it would be an 
indirect compulsion — to favor one, and oppress the other— whom, 
it is admitted, no one can force or compel to work. That it would 
be quite unsafe to attempt this, or the other plan of imposing a tax 
of ^s., instead of 7s., upon those who would not register themselves 
as willing to work, needs no pointing out. It is generally known 
that taxation has dissatisfied many; but an alteration of the above 
description would have an immediate serious efiect ; the more so, as 
those Kafirs who live in the vicinity of towns are by far more lojral 
subjects than those at a distance, many of whom Government does 
not yet know what they are* The legal step which I have pointed 
out above, and the carrying out of the plan of 1847, will have a far 
better effect, although the evil would still remain in some degree, 
because its real cause has not yet been shown in order to be done 
away with. 

I am of opinion that the great and only cause of the exisdng evil 
is, the trade of females for cattle among the natives, which, when 
abolished, would oblige the Kafirs to send their daughters to work. 
Thousands would then be ready to go into service. This subject, 
however, deserves a clear and particular treatment, which it is impos- 
sible for me to give in such a short time. I shall try to prepare it 
as soon as possible. 

With respect to Kafir chiefs, I am of opinion that the Government 
has neither the absolute right, nor sufficient reason, for abrogating 
or destroying entirely the powers of chiefs ; but it has a right to 
modify, remodel, regulate, or improve them. And this ought to be 
done vrithout hesitation ; for if the power of the chiefs should grow 
in the same measure, or even less, than it is the fact in several in« 

04 
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dividual cases, il will be utterly impossible, after a time — say twenty 
years — to maintain this colony, on account of the rapid increase of 
the population ; and, perhaps, long before that the white Govern- 
ment will be terminated. The plan of 1847 shouldi therefore, be 
carried into effect. 

If it was a fact — as from the report of the Local Commissioner, 
1847, 1 believe it was — that the power of chiefs was at an end, I am 
of opinion that the dif&culty of diminishing or regulating the present 
power of chiefs would not be so great as is supposed to be^ because 
the Government had only to do away with what it has permitted tp 
come into existence. (This b no analogous case, neither to that of 
breaking the faith in respect to the Locations, nor to that of the 
Frontier, of Sandili. j SufBcient land for living and protection, the 
Gpvernment was obliged to give to these natives ; but not to bestow 
privileges upon them. The exercise of authority must be regarded 
as a privilege which a Government has a right to cancel whenever 
it sees it is expecUent or necessary to do so. The chiefs should be 
told this plainly, and I do not think that one reasonable man could 
be dissfitisfied, especially when demonstrated to him that their 
authoritv is not to be destroyed, but, in a proper manner, regulated. 
If the plan of 1847 were to be carried out, it does not appear ne- 
cessary at all to tell the chiefs anythiug of diminishing or definipg 
their power. A simple, clear, and sufficient explanation of the 
necessity the Government finds now to alter, or, rather, to improve 
its government of the natives, should be all diat was required. 

It is, also, a fact that, under a great chief, many petty chiefs, or 
great men, are living, who came either for protection, or what is 
more frequently the case, from an intention of receiving favors from 
the superior. Thus a certain leaving one, and joining himself to 
another chief,*'or great man, is continually going on ; and I would 
sugcest that this should be so regulated as to acknowledge the right 
of chiefs, and their claim upon authority, according to the degree of 
personal standing. This would be a just and &ir dealing ; it would 
restore to some Uieir proper right and standing, and diminish the 
power of others who, under British Government, ought not to be 
allowed to have others in submission. 

With regard to the continuing influx of refugees Srom Panda*8 
country into the colony, I am of opinion that it is inconsistent with 
the British Government, to resist or prevent the same entirely or 

f)artly. It is a necessary evil which cannot possibly be avoided, as 
on^ aa the Government exists in proximity, with such a cruel tyranny 
as that of the Zulus. The British Government is known to act on 
such noble principle. Let every one place himself in the circum- 
stances of those oppressed subjects of the Zulu, and then let him 
answer how he should like the question to be decided. At a recent 
journey along the Tugela, through the Amaponda tribe, I was with 
certainty told that at the same time that I was there, several, parties 
had gone into the Zulu country in order to get out their friends, who 
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bad been preparing for that purpose. T was, also, told that» in all 
probability, after five years, all those oppressed subjects of Panda, 
that live in the " emapanhleni " t. e., out places — or places which 
are not much regarded — shall have quitted the Zulu country from 
that same cause. Preparations are continually made for that end. 

Moreover, as it, humanely speaking, is at once impossible'—* or,, 
at least, would require a great power, and an immense expense on> 
the part of the British Government to effect an amelioration of that 
tyrannical Zulu government, there is no alternative left but to 
bring all refugees under the strict rule of Government. It shall, 
abo, be found to be no great difficulty to those refugees, if required' 
to reside south-west of the Umcomanzi. They will be glad to 
settle there. 

Much has been said of the mfluence of missionaries. It was 
thought the missionaries had such an influence over the natives as 
but to command, and everything would be readily done. Thus 
many white people applied to Missionaries for laborers, and upon 
telling them we had no such power over the natives — that we our- 
selves even were in distress tor servants, they pronounced us either 
as unwilling to help them, or as tampering with the natives, or as 
useless agents who &iled in their labor, &c But scarcely one 
would do himself the justice to come to our stations in order to be 
informed under what disadvantages we ourselves were laboring. 
Therefore, that remnants in part of old habits of the natives, re- 
maining evils which, as history shows, cannot be rooted out in the 
first, nor in the second generation, perhaps have been exaggerated, 
whilst the real good effected in respect to Christianization and civil- 
ization has been frequently so undervalued and stigmatised, that 
many of the better people even have been tempted to think the 
natives would do better without missionaries. But what their real 
state would have been some time ago, or what it would be to-day, 
if no Missionaries had been amon^ them, those only can be com- 
petent judges of those who, in their own hearts, have truly expe- 
rienced the power ot the Gospel, to lay the strongest restraints to 
the propensities of sinful nature of man. 

I am not of opinion to draw public attention to a statement of 
great numbers, neither will I extol methods, systems, plans, nor 
praise Missionaries, since all praise is due to our only master, Jesus 
Christ ; but I would avail myself of this occasion to confess that the 
gospel of the ever blessed God is the only power unto salvation — 
r. e., to save soul and body from the dreadful evil of sin and all its 
consequences; to restore the sinner bv enlightening, renewing, and 
rectii^g his spiritual powers, sancti^ing the whole man, and to him 
the use, also, of all good things. Upon this ground I firmly believe 
that all calculationsi plans, systems, and modes, emanating from 
philosophy and reason, are in themselvej insufficient to raise a 
people or nation from its barbarism ; and I would stronglv recom- 
mend to give them no more but their subservient place in the civili- 
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zation of man. History of all ages confirms this more than satis- 
£aictorilyi but especially that of the mission labours of this century. 
Let the cannibals and idolaters of Borneo and other South Sea 
islands, tell which power it was that laid a restraint to their savage 
customs, and made them Christians and civilized men ? Who could 
say what the Cape colony would be if all Hottentots, and other ori- 
ginal tribes, had been left without the gospel and without Mission- 
aries, and had only been civilized or intellectually raised after some 
plan or system f Civilized heathen, vrithout true — L e., Christian 
religion — have ever been a curse upon earth, and anon these natives 
will become to the white population of this country in case that the 
great remedy — the influence of the gospel — be* not properly tried 
and generally applied. That which we hear from the present seat 
of war on the fi*ont]er is the same we see and experience here in 
Natal, on a smaller scale, with those few Kafirs who have, in some 
degree, been civilized, but not truly ChrisUanized. It seems that 
that knowledge, and U)e habits they have acqmred, have only qua- 
lified them to prosecute the more efficiently the wicked propositions 
of their hearts. 

If the Missionaries had been better assisted in their enterprise by 
the authorities, as well as by the inhabitants of this colony, no doubt 
matters would stand otherwise. But that which 6,000 white 
people are not able to do, twelve to twenty Missionaries are required 
to create ! None but we Missionaries know better, or how diffi- 
cult and discouraging our labour is among these natives. Yet we 
do not despair : ror we know also whose work it is that we do, and 
He will not forget to manifest the power of his grace. This God 
has already done to a small number, who may be found, more or 
less, almost at every station ; and to those who have a true desire 
to put themselves in the possession of the truth, we can but say — 
go and see! It is also obvious that such a small number scarcely 
appears among the great mass of 130,000; and it would be un- 
reasonable to expect that those few who have begun a civilized life, 
have built proper houses, have a familv, and arrange their familv 
affiurs as best they can,\should leave all and go into service. Still 
they render agreeable services to the white men. 

But our chief object is not to provide the white people with 
labour, or to make this a frequent topic of our conversations and 
preaching to the na ives. The order we have to obey is, first to 
preach repentance of sin and faith in God through Jesus Christ ; 
to prevail upon tlie native to fear God and obey him ; for as long 
as tne natives will not learn to obev the commands of the highest 
authority, in vain do we expect tnem to obey the commands of 
men. 

Finally* I am of opinion that Missionaries have a double right 
to operate among these natives ; a relative one, on account of their 
having hazarded their lives, and eutered upon this field of 
mission labour before any whi'e Government was here ; an abso- 
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lute right, on account of the great principle of religioni which is 
freedom. Religion is free, and Missionaries have a right to preach 
and to teach it wherever they find it necessary ; but none of the 
laiyroen have a right to interfere or to turn us, except we were 
found guilty of crime, which God forbid ! Now, then, shall 
Natal prosper; the natives of it be raised. It must be accom« 
plished by the spirit of true Christianityt whose legitimate officers 
are Ministers and Missionaries^ and every one of the laymen 
should think it a privilege and a glory to aid in this great object, 
unless he bear the name of a Christian in vain ! 

*' Righteousness exalteth a nation ; but sin is a reproach to 
any people."— Proverbs, c. 14, v. 34.'' 
I remain, Sir, most respectfully, 

Your obedient Servant^ 

T. L. DoHNB. 

To the Secretary of the Native Uommission, 
E, Tatbam, Esq. 

P. S. — ^With regard to the Convict Question, I am of opinion that 
nothing could be more dangerous to the colony than introducing them. 
Because I believe the convicts would soon desert, and find a most 
agreeable recention with the Zulu chief. Panda. The roads, and other 
work for whicn they were sent would remain undone, and, sooner or 
later, the convicts, together with the Zulu, might undo the whole pros- 
perity of Natal. Pernaps the authorities, ana the public, are not vet 
aware that since some months ago, there is a fvhtte man at Panda's 

tlace who teaches the Zulu armies the use of fire-arms, of which Panda 
as plenty. 
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EVIDENCE OF PHILIP FERREIRA. 

My brief but general views r^arding the question set forth in the 
11th s3ction of His Honor the Lieutenant Governor's instructions to 
the Native Commission, are 

1st. I would suggest the discontinuing of Native Locations, and 
remove the whole of me native tribes residmg between the Bufialo, and 
Tugala, and the Umcomanzi Rivers, and place them between the Um- 
comanzi and Umzimculu, or further, excepting such as are in the actual 
service of the European colonists, or such as may be willing to enter 
such service. 

2. I would appoint over them there, a European chief, a gentleman 
of known abihties, who should be thoroughly acquainted widi the 
native language, laws, customs, and character, with full power to manaee 
regulate, rule, and divide the tribes under him in such a manner as inUl 
be best adapted to establish peace and authority there, and to promote 
and instil habits of steady industry and civilisation in the natives. 

3. I would fix and mark off, a separate location, or extent of 
land for each difierent tribe, sufficient for their entire requirements, 
and appoint a magistrate, and other officers, police, &c., that may be 
deemed necessary and expedient for such separate tribe. 

4. I would place those tribes who have tne greatest claims as abo- 
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rigiQes on, or nearest to> the Umcomanfi river. 

^. I would make the natives distinctly to understand that thev shall 
hate the undisturbed possession of the uind allotted to them, as long as 
th^ shall remain faithful, and obey the authority^ 

6. I would not allow any white inhabitants to have land within the 
territory as stated, excepting that I would give every facility and in- 
ducement to missionaries to settle among the natives, and would 
endemnify the missionary societies for their outlay in the present 
Locations, in buildings, and other permanent works. 

7. I would direct me chief magistrate to draft a code of laws for 
his government, to be submittS to the Council here for approval 
or otherwise. 

8. I would either subject the natives to the present tax, or to such 
other as mav be deemed more applicable and expedient 

9. I would apply § of the taxes raised from the natives, to support 
their own entire government without exception, and the J to be placed 
at the disposal of the Treasury of Natal, as a tribute for protection' or 
otherwise. 

10. I would most positively exempt every native from taxes, that is 
in the actual service of the European colonists here. 

11. I would not, on any account, tolerate nativC'Sqyiatting on Crown 
or other lands. 

I] have further briefly to remark, that I am aware of existing fears, 
with some, that if the natives are removed to such a distance, it would 
create a still greater want of laborers than is at present complained of; 
but it is mv numble opinion that, on the contrary, a greater supply of 
labor would be thrown into the market ; yet, should such fears (agcdnst' 
my exjpectation), prove to be correct, then, I think, it could be ^reatl^ 
remedied, were tne chief, and magistrates under hun, to use their legi- 
timate influence to induce the parents to apprentice thdr children for 
one or more years to the European colonists here — ^inasmuch as to 
reason with and point out to them, the great benefit and advanti^ 
which they and their cluldren will' ultimately derive fix>m a life of 
steady husbandry and active civilised training. 

From the information I have obtained, it is quite evident to me that 
the land to the south of the Umcomanzi, as- proposed by me, isauite- 
equal, if not better, more productive, and. hedthier, than that or the 
present Locations, which circumstance alone would be a stimulant to 
the natives to remove thither with a good-will, as it must be as well> 
known to them as to us. 

It is my humble, but positive opinion, that if the natives are left in 
their present position, and in such fecurfiil numbers, a collision that will 
bring about woful consequences to Natal, must sooner or later ensue ; 
so that, for the safety of both, it becomes indispensably necessarv that 
such a separation as I suggested be made at once. And I would say 
that it behoves those who wish to be the real friends of the natives, to 
exert themselves to have their removal efiected. 

In conclusion, I am of opinion that with good management on the 
part of the Diplomatic Agent, the removal of tne natives can be efiected 
without disturbing the peace and tranquillity of the District 

P. FERREIRA. 
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EVIDENCE OF THE BEV. LEWIS QBOUT. 

So far as we can learn, the district of Natal has been inhabited 
by African tribes ever since it was first know to Europeans, and 
probably for ages before* though the number and size of these 
tribes have varied at different times, in consequence of the wars 
and commotions to which they and their neighbours have been oc- 
casionally subject during this long interval. 

In 1575 a Portuguese navigator was sent by King Sebastian to 
explore the coast and countries of Southern Africa; and in report- 
ing upon Natal, he says ^^ The country is populous and well stock- 
with animals, both tame and wild/' Natal was visited several 
times by differeut vessels, some of them evidentiy in pursuit of 
slaves, between the years 1684 and 1690. The accounts then given 
by these foreign navigators, in respect to the aborigines of Natal, 
clearly show that the people were numerous at that time, and also 
that their characters and customs were then much the same as we 
now find them. 

During the five or six years above named, the Dutch East In- 
dia Company collected some facts and incidents in respect to this 
country and people, from shipwrecked seamen and from others sent 
here for the purpose of trade and exploration. In their reports they 
tell us that they ^* found the country of Natal (Terra de Natal) very 
fruitful and populous, and the natives friendly, compassionate, and 
obliging — strong and ingenious, armed with only one assagai, obe- 
dient and submissive to their king or chief; living in communities 
in huts made of branches wrought through with rushes aud long 
grass, and roofed like hay stacks in Holland* In manners, dress, 
and behaviour, tiiey are much more orderly than the Cape Hotten- 
tots. The women attend to cultivation ; the men herd and milk 
the cows, kc^ Again they says — *^ In an extent of fifteen miles 
travelled by your servants along the coast to the depth of about 
thirty miles inland, and through five kingdoms, they found no 
standing water, but many rivers." Now, if there were as many 
kingdoms in other parts of the district as in that passed over and 
reported upon, then there must have been, at that time, just two 
hundred kingdoms of aboriginal inhabitants in what are now re- 
garded as the limits of Natal colony. 

Coming down to a later date, a period within the memory of the 
oldest inhabitants, we find the country still occupied by numerous 
aboriginal tribes. But during the reign of Tyaka (Utvoka or 
Chaka) King of the Zulus (Amazulu), from twenty-five to thirty-five 
years ago, these Natal tribes were much broken up, diminished, 
and scattered. Some of the people were slain, some lived here in 
concealment, some fled for a time, and for a time some also were 
taken captives, but all this will appear more fully in giving a sketch 
of each tribe residing in the district of Natal in the eariy days of 
Tyaka. 
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^ Id 1822 and 1823, and aflenrards, Natal was visited by sereral 
white men ; some of them were shipwrecked here, some came for 
the purpose of expl6ration, and some for trade and other pur« 
poses. It was said that at that tim^ no white vessel had been here 
and no white person within the memory of the oldest inhabitants. 

On the arrival of these men they found the whole country from 
Umzimkulu to the Delagoa and inland to the Basutu, in the pos- 
session of the Zulu chieftain Tyaka and his people, or the tribes 
which he had subdued. In his hands it remained till his death, 
after which it fell into the hands of his brother and successor Din- 
gaan (Udingani). The foreigners remuned here in safety by the 
sufferance or consent of these two chiefs and their people, for 
several years, some till their death and others till the arrival of the 
Dutch Emigrants from the Cape in 1838, and the disturbances 
consequent upon that immigration. 

Then followed four or five years of management, struggles and 
the shedding of blood between the natives and the Emigrant tar- 
roers, and between the farmers and the British, in which hundreds 
and Uionsands were slain to settle the question of supremacy in 
Natal. The result was, that on the 12th day of May, 1843, it waa 
proclaimed that the District of Port Natal, according to such con- 
venient limits as shall hereafter be fixed upon and defined, will be 
recognized and adopted by Her Majesty the Queen as a British 
colony, and that the inhabitants thereof shall, so long as they con- 
duct Uiemselves in an orderly and peacable manner, be taken un- 
der the protection of the British Crown. 

Before proceeding to sketch the history of the Natal natives, 
and to £^ve the places of their former and their present abode, and 
the names of their chiefs, it may be proper to give a short account 
of Tyaka and the Amazulu under him, as the history of the latter 
is closely connected with that of the former. 

If, in our enquiries concerning the Amazulu, we go back as far 
as the memory of the oldest inhabitants extends, we find them a 
comparatively small tribe living upon and near the Imfolosi Um- 
hlope, and reported to have come down, at some former period, 
from a more inland region on the west or north west The line of 
Zulu chiefs, so far as we can now ascertain, is the present incum- 
bent, Umpandi, who succeeded his brother Dingan, who succeed- 
ed his brother Tyaka, who succeeded his father Usenzangakona, 
who was the son of Ujama, who was the son of Umakeba, who 
was the son of Upungwa. Tyaka was bom about the year 1787. 
His father Usenzangakona was rich in wives and children, having 
some twenty-five or thirty of the former, and no one knows how 
many of the latter. * He passed most of his youth with his mother, 
Umnandi, among the Umtetwa, regarding Umgomaua, an induna 
of that tribe, under Udingiswayo, as his father. On the death of 
Usenzangakona he went back or was sent by Udingiswayo, at the 

age of about thirty, to take possessionof the Kingdom. Sqme say 
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that be did Ibis by deposing a more rigbtful beir ; but otbers deny 
it. No sooner baid be ascended the tluone and asserted bis autbo- 
ri^ over tbe Amaxalu^ tban a large portion of tbe Umtetwa tribe 
joined bim and asked bis aid against anotber tribe witb whom they 
were at variance. He listened to their call, sallied forth in person 
at tbe bead of bis warriors, soon conquered tbe tribe against which 
bis aid was sought, took many of them captive and added them to 
his own nation. 

Cmdi and bloody as this mighty African conqneror is repoted 
to have been, or as be really became in tbe progress of bis tri- 
nmpbsy bis policy, especiaUjr at first, was not so much tbe ntter 
destroction of tbe neig^bonrmg tribes, as to subdue and incorpor- 
ate tbern witb bis own. Pursuing this policy be conquered one 
tribe after anotber, took many of them captive, and located them 
bere and there among bis own people, taking care so to distribute, 
guard and govern tbem, as to bold them in tibe most complete awe 
and subordination to bimselt 

In ilus way be seems to have gone on some five or six years, 
witbout mucb interruption, increasing tbe number of bis subjects 
and tributaries, the strength of bis army and tbe extent of bis do« 
minion, so that in 1822 his conquering power was felt from tbe 
Umzimvubu on the south west to Inbambona on tbe north-east, 
and from tbe sea coast inland across at least half tbe continent of 
Africa. Many were shun by bis forces, many were taken captive, 
and many otbers fled for a time from tbe land of their fathers, and 
sought an asylum in tbe neighbouring districts, while others still 
bid themselves, in seasons of danger, among the mountains, rocks, 
and ravines of their own land, and their remained till tbe enemy 
bad passed aud repassed, and left tbem to rest for at leastanotber 
year. 

These statements in respect to the policy, wars, and wide do- 
miniM under the Amazulu under Tyaka, will be further illustrated 
in a kCetch of the natives of NataL But a few extracts from voy- 
ages and travels made in this part of tbe world, at the time refer- 
red to, may be given in this place. We refer first to tbe valuable 
^ Narrative of Voyages'* by Captain Owen, R.N., who came in 
1822 to explore this part of tbe African coast Speaking of the 
mountainous ridge which forms the inland boundary of Natal dis- 
trict and stretches on to tbe N.B. and 8.W. for bundreds of miles^ 
be says :— ** Through these mountains there is said to be but one 
pass Ubed by the natives going to the northward, and by that pass 
tbe Zulus have poured upon &e people on tbe other side, and de- 
populated, laid waste, and entirely subjugated tbem even as far as 
Inbamban.^ — See voL 1, p. 107. 

^ In 1828, while Mr. lliompson was at Latf akoo, these districts 
(the interior) were invaded by a numerous and formidable Kafir 
people, from tbe vicinity of Cape (Port) Natal. These, it was dis- 
covered, bad been driven from their country by a stiU more powei« 

c 4 
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f ul tribe, the Zulus, whose cbief, Tvaba, could musler one bundled 
thousand fighting men*' (See M CuIIoch*s University Gazetteer 
article, Africa). Mr. Isaacs who visited Tyz3uk several times in 
1825 and 6, describes one-of his imperial hraals (and he had many 
such), as ^ exceeding three miles in circumference, and including 
within its space at>out fourteen hundred huts. The hinges palace^ 
which is situated at the head of the kraal, on an eminence^ cooh 
prises about one hundred huts.** (Isaacs* IVavels, vol. 1, p. 78.) 
On one of his visits he '* had an opportuiuty of seeing a large bodr 
of his troons, consisting of 17 regiments of soldiers with black 
shields ana twelve regiments with white ones,at drill, on the hills 
around us, there appeared about 80,000 fighting men, and I un- 
derstood that every man earned about him some badge c^a war- 
rior, there being not one among them, who had not hem wounded 
in battle. [l8aac*s Travels, vol. i. p. 140.] 

Tyaka was accustomed to keep about 15,000 warriors in con- 
stant readiness for any emergency, or any expedition, on which 
his circumstances or pleasure might make their services reqdisite ; 
and this numerous force which he always kept ready for service at 
a moment*s warning, and the still greater number of fighting men 
which he kept in reserve, shew clearly that he must have had an 
immense population at his control ; and, taken with the fact, that 
the proper Zulu tribe was itself small when he became cUef, it 
shews clcMurly also, that, cardess oi life as he was, his leading po* 
lioy in war, as we have before remarked, was not so much to an- 
nihilate the neighbouring tribes, as to sulgugate, and incorporate 
them with his own. 

In respeet to the population of this part of Afinoa in the days of 
Traka and after his death, Mr. Isaacs, at the oloee of his ^travels^ 
which were made here in 1825 — 1831, says, **I was not Me to 
form the least possible estimate of the extent of the population of 
the Zulus, nor haye they any knowledge al it themselyes, tf^i in- 
corporatin||[ of so many conquored Tribes must make their aggregrte 
larp. It IS true their savage laws and customs are a ruinous- cheek 
on increase of population, but the females are exoeedinffl^iml^. 
It may be concuuaed that the country must be pretty uiekly in- 
habited, when the king can sununcm one.hundrea thcmsand men to 
Uie field, besides his mteen thousand warriors. Iliere is a great 
excess of females oyer the males, and doubtless will be, so long as 
that prq>enrity to war prevails amons them, which takes cffm wge 
portion of the male population annuiuly. It is quite clear also that 
the people must be numerous from the thickly settled hamlets which 
the nee of the country exhibits, and those hamlets iqppear to ecm- 
tain each of them agreat man;^ persons of all ages. Within a 
short period, our seUlement whion was somewhat cireumscribeil, 
contained upwards of two thousand persons.** (Ses Isaacs* Travels 
vol. ii, p. 326—326.) 

Among the royal towns of T}'aka, of which he had as many as 
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he had regiments of soldiers, Isiklepe, Unobambo, Ubulawayo 
Utokosa, and Umbelebele may be named as some of the more im-» 
portant. Utuknsa was built on the Umvoti river after he had sub- 
dued this distriot to himself. Here he passed much of his time 
towards the dose of his life, praised and worshi^ped^ ostensibly at 
least, by his soldiers and his subjects, as the tiger, the lion, the 
elephant, the huge mountain, the great black prince, the Supreme 
midity Buler, King of Eines, the Immortal only one. 

One of the £|reat songs of his soldiers, often sung by them to his 
delight and praise was : — 

Wa geda^eda izizwe, 
U ya kuhlaselapi na ! 

E, U ya kuhlaselapi na ! 
Wa hlula amakosi, 

U hlaselapi na ! 
Wa ffedageaa izizwe, 

U hlaselapi na ! 
E, E, E, 
U hlaselapi na ! 

That is,— 

Thou hast finished, finished the nations, 
Where will you go out to battle now ! 

Hey ! where will ^ou go out to battle now t 
Thou hast conquered kings. 

Where are you soing to battle now ! 
Thou hast finished, finished the nations. 

Where are you goinff to battle now ! 
Hurrah ! Hurrah ! Hurrah ! 
Where are you going to battle now ? 

But while his army ¥raa absent on a distant expedition to the 
Northeast, Tyaka wno had remained at home at his Great Eraal, 
Utukusa, on the Umvoti, was assassinated. The deed was com- 
mitted in open day, Sept. 23, 1828. He was sitting withui his 
oaUle fold at the upper end, a common place for courts and other ^ 
gatherings, with some of his great men,, courtiers and tributaries* 
admiring his cattle as they returned, the sun yet shining in die 
west, when, according to the best accounts^ his two orothers, 
Dingan and Umhlangani, together with his diief domestic, Um- 
bopa and others appeared before him, remarking; that tJiey had 
started out on a hunt. As they drew near Umbopa ordered the 
men to leave and cease troubling the King with their false accu- 
sations, at the same time stepping in amons them to start them 
up and push them off. After a row words between him and the 
kinff, and between the king and his two brothers, Umbopa managed 
to give him a stab in the rock. The king attempted to escape but 
was followed by bis brothers and covered with spears. 

This deed of violence was planned by the two brothers and th 
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kingB servant was employed by tliem to execute it, all doobtli 
knowing well that the eoldiora who were absent and the people at 
home would say little or nothing against it. Dingan soon managed 
to dispatch his brother Umhlangani and take poflseasioii of the 
throne. He alleged that all was done for the good of the oation 
and was greeted with the aodamations of the mass of both soldiers 
and people. 

But his conduct soon gave indications that his rule would be 
no betterthan that ct his pvedcoessor. As he ladced the qqpor^ 
tunity and probably the fiur reaching mind of his brother to keep 
the power <n his foroes and the attention cf his people occupied 
abroad, he felt that his own supremacy and life evoi must depend 
upon lus slaying those who mignt wish to slay him, and upon his 
thus keeping the nation in awe d himself. Mence his cruelty and 
his wealmess, and hence agun one reason why so many who had 
been takoi CMptive by his predecessor, now deured and attempted 
to return to ibehuid ct their nativity, and so generally succeeded 
in the attempt. 

The poUtical character and policy of Tyaka and Dingan was 
briefr^ out well described and contrasted more than ten years nnce 
bjr tlie late Bev. Dr. A.dams, in the fbllowinff terms, ^ AH the 
tribes finmerly inhabiting this country (pi Natal) were conquored by 
Tyaka. Previous to his time the Amazuhi were a small but very 
enterprunng and warlike nation. But by gathering the scattered 
remams of the several tribes and incOTponitmg them willi his own 
people, he made the Zulu nation the largest and most powerful in 
all South Africa. It would seem that Tyaka treated his captive 
subjects in a mild and conciliatory manner, and tiius secured their 
kvalty, and bein^ himself an active and successful warrior, gener- 
ally leading out his army in person upon his marauding ^terpri^ 
he was qmte popular with hi6 nation, and had wisdom and sagacity 
enough to hdd together hetrogeneous elonents of which it 'waa 
commieed.'^ 

^ Dingan, who wasof a suspicious and iealous temper, did not 
.pursue the conciliativy policy of his predecessor, ana during the 
eariy part of his reign, the people b^an to flee from the (Zulu) conn- 
try to escape the intolerable q>pre8sion and cruelty to wlucti they 
were subjected.^ (Ste Missionary Hc^d, vol 39, p. 165. 
- Many of the people who witndrew from Dinsan and came to 
Na^al, attadied themselves to the white peo[>le vmo were residing 
here at that time, who set up a kind or ohiefbmship over ihem, 
both parties coming readilv mto the arrangement for botii the honor 
and tneadvantaee iidiichthey hoped to obtftn from it. And not a 
few who thus Im Dingan for Natal were among the tribes and^ peo- 
ple whom his predecessor had forcibly withdrawn from this district 
at a former poiod and incorporated with his own, nation, and hence 
one reason n>r their eagerness to come here, and hence again, in 
retnmittg here they came not as foreigners and immigrants, buirather 
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it oaptiveB and exiles returning from a land of stranffem to their 
own paternal homes. The troth of this remark will be illustrated 
fhrther in giving a sketch of the several Natal tribes. 
• These dereotions and departures from Dingan continued and in« 
tareased until his death, and were indeed one great cause of his 
final overdurow. This appears from another letter written hj the 
Bav. Dr. Adams in Oct. 1839. He savs, ^^ An important revo- 
lution has nearly taken (>lace in the Zulu country. A brother of 
Dingan, the only surviving one named XJmnandi, revolted about 
a month ago and crossed to the wide side of tne Tugala river, near 
which he resided. He has heretofore been nomiiudly an induna 
of bi^ rai^ but has always lived very retired, never interfering 
with the affinrs of the nation, and seldom going away from his 
place. From some late movements of Dingan tms man suspected 
that heluMl designs upon his life, and resolved to leave the country, 
with the few people under bis authority, and placed himself under 
the protection of the Boers. As soon, however, as his intentions 
were known, and he began to move, he was followed and joined 
hj one induna after* anotner, with their people, until he found him- 
self at the head c^ half of the Zulu forces. He has recently been 
\nade kiuff, with a great deal of ceremony at the grave of Tvaka 
near whiw he now resides. It is eight or ten miles west or the 
Tugela, and about the same distance from the sea. The people are 
still coming over to him, and the time is i)robably not veary aistant 
when he "will be king of the whole nation.^ (See Missionary 
Herald 1840, p. 122.) 

The prediction here uttered was soon realized. The Boers who 
had already had several sad encounters with Dinsan, now *' pledred 
themselves to support and defend Umpandi, while he on the other 
hand, promised to support them in any attack upon Din^an.^ Ac- 
cordmgly an expedition was soon proposed against Dmgan, and 
between four and five hundred mounted emi^nt fiurmers, tether 
•with Umpandi and about four thousand of his army, set ofi^ from 
this Distnct forthe Zulu country, and in Jan. 184fO, the two armies 
that of Unmandi and that of Dmgan, came in contact. The latter 
was defeated, and Dingan himself driven to the confines of his 
temtory, near the Amazwazi. There he remained a fow weeks in 
eolitude. Until his Kraal was surrounded at night by a company 
of the Amazwazi, and he received a wound of which he died the 
next day. Ehlatebulu, Abonjeni, in a great forest in mount Bom« 
bo, aged about 45 years. 

Umpandi, who had already been proclaimed King b^ half the 
nation, and over whom the honors of coronation, accordmg to their 
customs, had been performed at the grave of Tyaka on the Umvoti, 
in this District, was now left without an avowed rival, and was 
now acknowled^ by all parties as rightful successor to his brother, 

With this brief notice of the proper Zulu nation, and of TyiUra, 
Dmgan and Umpanpi, the conqurers and for a long time the Kings 
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of this DiBtrict and of all this part of Africa, we oome to the mora 
particular history of the Nations of Natal. 

In giving a Sketch of the Origin of the Native Tribes now dwell- 
ing in the ifakU CoUmyy and a brief History of them from the 
days of Tyaka^s reign, and before, down to the present time, .it may 
be proper to notice nrist some of the authorities or primary sources 
of mformation from which the nhterials for the account are inostljr 
derived. These are some of the older and more intelligent natives 
now residing in the different jMurts of the Natal Oobny. From 
these some thirty and more m number, belonging to diflbrent 
tribes, and bom,' many of them, some fift^ or sixty years ago, in 
different parts of the District of Natal, copious historical &etfii and 
several extensive narratives have been collected in manuscript, some 
of late, and some in years {Must, respecting the tribes and their dudb 
that have dwelt in Natal within the present century. The names 
and a notice of some of these aged, oral, African Historians may 
be given in this connection. 

Urnngoko^ is a man some fifty years of age, of the AmaUungele 
tribe, which, at the time of ^^ika^s invasion, dwelt on the Uh- 
langa. He is a relation of Uvunhlazi, chieftess of the Inkumbi 
triM, and resides with XJmaringidilati, son of Umbongwa, ancient 
chief of the Amahlun^le. Ho is regarded as a man of unusual 
intelligence and d^ervmg of confidence. 

Umoani^ is of the Amakanyoo tribe, which dwelt in the (Tmhloti 
before it was broken up and scattered by the Zulus, At the time of 
the invasion he flod to the Bluff, Esibubulunjgi, and was saved wiiJi 
the Amatuli by hiding in the bush which skirts the sea and living 
on shell fish ana vegetables. His beard and head are now grey, and he 
says he was married and wore the heading before the time of Tyaka'*8 
irruption. He has been known for some twenty years or more by 
at least one white man who says that his word may be relied upon. 

Udidizaj another authority for the following sketch, is an intelli- 
gent Native of tibe Amandelu tribe, with whicn he stUl lives in the 
southern part of the District. He is about fifty years of age^ and 
has been fiuniUar with the history of Natal rince the Zulu invasion 
under Tyaka. His tribe at that time lived in the Umvoti. He 
often seen Tyaka both before and after the arrival of Farewell and 
others some twenty-five or thirty veurs ago. His business was to 
take cattle to the King to slaughter for food. He once went to 
OnUiam's Town in company wim I^hig. 

UmAlamcMay the hereditary chief of the Amatyibi or Amabaoa 
tribe, which dwelt in the earl^ days of Tyaka on tiie Ihlimbiti, is 
anodier narrator of ancient tnbal history, to whom we are indebted. 
His knowledge of the tribes which lived in the vicinity of his an- 
cestors is extensive, and his narrative of their history is strait for- 
ward and consistent. Umhlamana has joined the Inkumbi tribe 
subject to Uvunhlazi. 

tllanda^ a man of considerable importance and character in the 
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southern part of the oolony, is the name of another oral author from 
whose aooount, in connection with that of others, the following 
sketch has been prepared. He is perhaps fifty or more years of as e, 
and belongs to the Abambu tribe, whicn, in old times dwelt in Uie 
iiprthem part of the Natal District. 

UjodUe^ who now lives at the Umgababa, scarcely a stone^s 
throw from the place of his birth, has uso contributed largely to 
the material for thefoUowing tribal account. He belongs to the 
Amatuli, many of whom escaped the notice and the weapons of 
Tyaka^s forces, by hiding under the rocky, bushy, ridge alon^ the 
sea from the Bay westward, living on game and roots, ujadile 
seems to be an earnest, intelligent old man, speaking from a large 
experience and an horest heart. In respect to the arrival of Tyaka 
and his forces in that reign, he says ^^ I remember the time well. 
I was then a young man. The Amatuli all collected upon a plain 
near the Umkomazi. The Zulus came up in the afternoon. We 

£ve them battle and drove them back to the Umzimbazi, leaving 
e dead in heaps in the way, with this (right hand) I slaughterea 
many." 

To this list may be added the names of nuiny others of a similar 
age, observation and intelligence. Among them are the oldest 
brother ot Umagidgidi, chief of the Amacele, living on the Um- 
|MUibinyoni ; UfoyedwOj the affed late regent of the Amalanga, who 
orijginated on the Umvoti, ana live now on the I&& ; Umatyuc^ 
chief of .the Amaosiana, living on the sources of the Umhloti ; and 
VmakatUa^ of the same tribe and living in the same region. Uma- 
haula was bom at the Umvoti some fiftjr years a^, and has lived 
in this part of the Natal District ever smce havmg never left the 
country. 

Others from whom much valuable information has been* obtiuned 
in respect to the natives of Natal, now living in the northeastern 
part of the colony about the Nonoti and Umvoti rivers, where they 
were bom and had grown to years of active life and observation be- 
fore the irraption of the Zulus. Among these are Umfinewa, Urn- 
kmya^ Ukomandoj and Upibana. Others still belong to other 
parts of the colony and to many different tribes. 

From the statistical information and historical narratives taken 
from the lips of these more advanced and better informed Natives, 
to the amount of more than a hundred pages of condensed manu- 
script notes, together with memoranda notes taken for various pur- 
poses on different occasions by different individuals, this brief sketch 
of the origin, ^wth, wars, destraction, concealment, flieht, return 
and present residence of the colored population of Natal, together 
with the size of the. different tribes, so far as known is estimated; 
and the names of their chiefs has been carefully prepared. 

It must not, however, be supposed that this tribal account^ con- 
tains no errors. An approximation to accuracy on such a subject is 
all that can be claimed. But it may be added that much care and 
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labor haye been bestowed npon the , subject and ^ macb pains 
taken to have the whole aoconnt perfectly correct, and H ia beuered 
that this end has been very nearlv attained. 

The Native Tribes which inhabited the Natal District immedi- 
ately previous to the time of Tjaka, or during the first ouarter of 
the present century may be divided into two dtifwen tnose who 
were so fitr broken up and scattered or destroyed by the Zulu and 
other wars, as never yet to return again to a seperaite tribal state 
within {he District of Natal, and those which are now firand in 
sometbiuff of a tribal state within the District, under their lespeo- 
tive duels. Many of the forjier class still reside within the ooumy 
of Natal in conjunction with other tribes. And two entirely new 
tribes have been formed mostly fi^m this class. Others stiU re- 
main in districts beyound the limits of Natal, particularly to the 
southwest whither they formerly fled for safety. 

Of the ancient Natal tribes which have not retained or recovered 
a distinct tribal existence in the district since the wars and disper- 
sions under the reign of Tyaka, are the following, with a notice of 
their foimer localities, and the present residence of some of the 
people who belonged to them. 

i he AmaUangiu dwelt on the Umgeni, inland, in Tyaka^s time. 
They were slain or disper^d by the invader. Some fled to the 
Amabaca, who were then with {tie Amoxasa. Some now live with 
the Amabaca ; some with the Inhumbi tribe on the Umtwalume ; 
some on the Umgeni sources, and some with other tribes. There 
hereditary chief is Umgada, said to be living net far from Fieter- 
maritzburg. 

The AmandUotf$. There seem to have been two distinct tribes 
or branches called by this name. Some lived, in old time, on the 
west of the Umtongali, under Uwsala ; and some on the west of 
the Umgeni, near Uie sources of the Umhlatuzana and further in- 
land, under the successive ancient chiefs, Umbongwa, Uvado, and 
Umbenge. Of the former there are now four or five loraals living 
on the Umpongodwe and Isipingo, under Umasimuya. The latter 
fled far inland at the time of the invasion. A few are now livhig 
on the Umkomazi, near Udumisa. There are also some of tins 
name, amoonting to twenty-nine or thirty kraals, living with Uko- 
fana on the Uhlangana, and on the Inanda location. 

The Amogmiij chief Umoyepi, dwelt in Tyaka's time* near Isi- 
dumbi. They were destroyed and driven off* to the south-west by 
the Amazulu. There are a few stiU Uving in the colony, chiefly 
on the Umhlatuzana. ^ 

The AfnazUemu formerly lived in the region of the Umtongati. 
Their line of chiefs was Umsala, Umangele, Umoiya (slain by 
Tyaka), and Umbetyu, slain by the Amambomvu, when they fled 
before Tyaka. Many perished through famine ; some escaped to 
the Amamponda land, whence they have not returned in any con- 
siderable numbers to our knowledge. A few^ howe?er| may oe now 
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The Amazilemu fdrmerly lived in the region of the Umtongati. 
Their line of chiefs was Umzala, Umangele, Umoiya (slain by 
Tjaka), and Umbetyu, slain bv the Amambomvu, when they fled 
before Tyaka. Many perished through fEimine ; some escaped to 
the Amamponda land, whence they have not returned in any con- 
siderable numbers to our knowledge* A few, however, may be now 
found living on the Umtwalumci among whom is the chieftess 
Uvumhlazi. 

AmaiamyaOf or Amakohannyao, is the name of a tribe that lived 
formerly on the Uhlanga and Umhloti. They shared the same fate 
as the Amazilemu. A few took refuge with the Amatuli at the 
Bltiff, and were saved. There are five at least now living under 
the chieftain Uvunhiazi on the Umtwalume. 

The Amahlungelej an ofl'-shoot from the Amazilume, dwelt on 
the Uhlanga at the time of the Zulu invasion. The greater part 
were slain. Some fled to the bush, and some died of famine. Um- 
banjwa was chief; and his son, Umasingahlati, now lives in the 
southern part of the colony with Unon^oko, from whom much in«i 
formation in respect to all the ancient tnbes of Natal has been ob- 
tained. 

The Kwalanga tribe dwelt on the Umgreni, inland, and were 
iQOStly slain by the Znlus. Some were carried away captives, and 
Lome escaped to the Kwahlamba mountains. As a tribe they are 
extinct; but a few live near Table Mountain, and a few others are 
scattered in other parts of the colony. 

The Amatyibi anciently dwelt on the Umzinyati, but emigrated 
to the Umvoti, near the Isitemtu Mountain, before tlie days of 
Tyaka. They were originally an ofl'-shoot from the Amancolosi. 
They were dispersed by Tyaka. Some, however, still remain in 
the district of Natal ; some are with Podo, some with the Ama- 
baca> and some just this side of the Umzimkulu, under Ungobozi. 
The hereditary chief is Umhlamaoa, one of the authorities for this 
sketch. 

The Amazotya built in ancient times on a plain south-west of 
Table Mountain. They were subdued by the Amabaca and many 
of them incorporated with that tribe. Some now dwell high up the 
Umkomazi, and some on this, west side of the Umvoti, not fiur firom 
the sea. 

The AmafOfduzda dwelt, in Tyaka^s time on a tributai^ of the 
Umtwidume. Many were destroyed. A renmant now resides near 
the Kwahlamba Mountains. 

The Amanzobe dwelt on the Umvoti. Their chief, Undabane, 
was slain Vy the Zulu. Some of the tribe saved themselves by 
flight to the west. The renmant now resides on both sides of the 
Umzimkulu. 

THheAmahdu^ or Iminkulu, anciently lived inland on the Umh- 
loti, at a place called '* Ozwatini,^' under the chief Umambane. 

k4 
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Some are now found in the oonntry scattered among other tribes. 
There is a remnant on the Umkomazi ; but the royal fiunily is ex- 
linct. 

The AnMzizi. it is said, formerly lived above Pietennaritzbnij|r 
under the chief Undweba, and that some are still living near their 
old home, while some are scattered among other tribes. Some of ^ 
the Amajieane tribe, which once lived between the Umznmbi and 
Umzimkulu, are said to be residing now near the Umgeni, under 
Ukofiana. Some of the survivors of liie AmaUoiOy who once built 
on the (Jmhlale, are now incorporated with the Amaeele. The 
A majuzassiy who dwelt on this side of the Umzinyati ; the Amabane^ 
who dwelt on the Umvoti ; and the Amannpo^ who dwelt on the 
Dmona, were nearly all destroyed l^ the Zulu invader, or drivm 
whence they have not been heard firom by us. 

Of the Abatfffawo^ or Aba^rwawu, who formerly lived around the 
mountain, InUazuka, near the Ilovo, under the chief Unomanhla ; 
of the AnuMtyele^ chief Unomabunea ; and of the Jmatyobene^ 
chief Unonduku, a fow survivors may be found in ihe colony incor- 
porated with other tribes. Of the AmanMbi ako, who once lived 
Detween the Umkomazi and Umznmbi, there are still a few in the 
oolony. 

The names also of a few other tribes once inhabiting the Nalal 
district, miay be given here, of which a few individuals also may be 
found scattered l>ere and there in different parts of the Natal co* 
lony, of which are the Amanjilo, who once uved west of the Urn* 
geni, about the sources of the Umlazi, under the chief tJsali ; the 
AmalumbOy once living on the north of the Umhloti, under Umam- 
tunzini ; the Afnamah^ on the same river, inland, under Umtye- 
bengu ; the Amaniamo^ not &r from the last named, undw Umgeti ; 
the AmamkMibOj on the Umkomazi, inland, under Uncwele&zi; 
the AmazodwOy on the Umkomazi also, inland, rmdet rUnomatile*; 
the Amampofcinay near the same river, under Uioli ; and the Amanr- 
iazak0j near the Umzumbe, inland, under Usof^a. A fow kraahi 
belonging to all the above tribes and to a few others of ancient re- 
sidence in Natal, but now nearly extinct, ^specially as tribes, are 
etiU to be found in different parts of the colony incorporated with 
other tribes. 

But the information concerning all the above named thirty tribes, 
ipreatly scattered and reduced or nearly, extmct, as they^ now are, \b 
less in (both amount and importance, than that which pertains 
to the following tribes, which remain in much lareer numbers, and 
still retain a patrimomal abode and a distinct tribd existence in ihe 
district of Natal. 

So &r, then, as can be learned from the memoranda notes of indi 
viduals resident among the natives in years past, and from the ethno- 
graphical statistics and narratives of the some thirty or forty natives 
already referred to, the following are the leading facts concerning 
the origin, history, chiefi, and present residence of the natives now 
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inhabiting different parts of the Natal oolony, in more dr less of a 
tribal state : — 

1. — A1CAKAN7A. This tribe dwelt formerly in Tyaka^s time on the 
Nonoti, between that river and the Utusela. Their andient chief 
was Udoze.. At the time of Tyaka^s invasion, those who escaped 
bonnace and survived fled to the Amamponda country. They re- 
turned to Natal about the time of the oommg of the Dutch fiumers, 
and are now living on the Umpongodwe and Amanzimtate rivers 
under Umakuta, son of Uduze, not &r firom the Umlazi Mission 
Station, and number some fifty or sixty kraals. , The remnant of the 
Amagwabalanda tribe, which built ori^ally on the Nonoti, near 
the sea, is now incorparated with them. 

2« — AiiAPUMULO- In old time this people separated from the 
Amahlongwa tribe, all then living in the region oi Kwamapumulo, 
between uie Umvoti and XJtugela. Their ancient chief was Usi- 
banhlela, the &ther of Umtimkulu, in whose time the tribe was dis- 
turbed by Tyaka, and submitted to him after having suffered con- 
siderable loss. They are now living, many of them, at the Uova 
and Amanzimtate, near the Umlazi Mission Station. Their present 
chief is Umashimane, son of Umtimkulu. A few of the tribe, how- 
ever, remain at their old home. Kwamapumulo under Umkonto. 
Others, to the number of thirty-six kraals (156 huts), belong to 
the Inanda location. 

3. — Amancolosi. This tribe formerly lived above Kwamapumulo 
on the Umambulo, this side of the Utugela. When Tyaka mvaded 
that re^on many were destroyed, some fled ; some submitted and served 
the conqueror. They retamed in time of the Dutch, and are now living on 
the Umgeni, not far from Inanda under the chief Ufaku. They number 
about one hundred kraals, amounting to about four hundred and hftj huts. 
4. — ^Amatyangasi. In T^aka's early days die Ajnatyangam hved on 
this side of the Utugela at Emtohlatoti, above Kwamapumulo. They were 
much broken up ; some fled to the Bluff, *' Esibubuoungu ;" some were 
captured by the conqueror, and some took refuge with the Amabaca, who 
were then m the Amiaxosa country. Many of them are now living where 
they lone since took up their abode on the Umhloti near Itafamasi, under 
the chief Umguni. Some are Hvine also still farther up the country at 
Table Mountain and in the region of the Umgeni Falls. The number of 
kraals belonging to this tribe on the Inanda location, amounts to about 
thirty-three, containing about one hundred and seventy-five huts. 

5. Amaccle. This tribe, at the time of Tyaka's invasion, was 
located at Umvoti, Umtongati, and Inanda. The whole tribe 
originally dwelt at . the Umvoti near the sea. The first chief of 
whom any account is given was Utibanhlela. His sons, Umkokalela 
and Umi^ai, quarrelled and divided the tribe between them. An- 
other son of Utibauhlela was Umanzi, the fiither of Ugabashi, the 
present cluef of one branch of the tribe. They nearly all flod lor 
a time before the Zulu army. But afterwards a part of them were 
taken captives. Among the captured were the present chiefis Uga- 
bashi ana Umagidigidi. Many, however) and among them some 
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of the priuoipal men of the nation, managed to escape. Some 
went down and dwelt for a time among the Amanponda^ returning 
again to Natal on the overthrow of Dingan. Others never left the 
cotmtrj of their fathers at all. 

One branch of the Amacele tribe, amoonting to about ninety kraals, of 
whom Udabaahi is chief, is located at the Umlitfi and Umpongodwe riven^ 
a little inland. Another branch of about the same nse va living on the Urn- 
pambinyoni, under the chief Umagidigidi, son of Umakai. Other kraals 
of the same tribe are scattered about in different places— eome at theDoro; 
some on the Umkomazi, aboye Udumisa ; nineteen or twenty kraals, con- 
taining a hundred and thirty-five or forty huts, on the Inanda lociUion ; 
and odiers in the vicinity of the Umtwalume, 

6. — ^The Amahlgngwa. Before the days of Tyaka and in the early 
part of his reagn, this was a laise tribe residmg on we sources of the Um- 
Toti river, chief tlzwebu. In t^ois ancient tribe several others, now known 
in the colony, had their origin, of which are the Amalanga, Amapumulo, 
and AmahLua. A portion were taken captives to the Zulu country ; some 
became herders of Tyaka's cattle on the Umrimkulu and Umnunbe ; some 
fled fiir inland ; and some took refuge for a time with the Ulutyaba tribes 
along the coast, and fled or hid with them on the approach of Uie enemy. 
They returned to this country before the arrival of the Dutch Emigrants. 
One branch, numbering some thirty or thirty-five kraals, is now located on 
the Umzumbe, near the sea coast, under the chief Ungan or Ujulela ; an- 
other branch is located at the Amahlongwa under the chief Ujoli or Unjo- 
lek. Some are Kving on the Umkomazi under Umzungu (Og^e) ; and 
others, some ten or twelve kraals, containing forty-five or fi^ nuts, on 
Inanda location ; while others still con^ue to dwell on the Umvoti and 
Ithlimbiti. 

7. — ^Amanganga. This tribe called also Amancece or Amancwecwe, be- 
fore the Zulu invasion, lived between the Umvoti and the Utugela, about 
the sources of the Nonoti. They were captured and taken to the Zulu 
country. A few fled to the Amamponda uind. Thdr old chief was Um- 
dingi. They returned to this country again about the time of Umpanda's 
revolt from Dingan, sometime before the British took possession of Natal. 
They now Uve on the Umgeni, many of them not fiur from the Inanda 
Misnon Station, under the chief Umanzini. They number fifty-eight kraals 
containing about two hundred huts. 

8. — ^Amatuli. Before the country of Natal was invaded by the Zulus 
it was densely populated from the Umgeni to the Umkomazi, and inland, 
some twelve or fifteen miles at least, by one large and powerful nation. 
Their great chief was Untaba, son of Uyebu, who was son of Umtyatwa. 
Untaba lived not far from New Germany, which place is stOl known to the 
natives by the name of Kwentaba, in honour of tnat chief. Under Untaba 
there were several subordinate chiefs who ruled over particular tnbes and 
separate sections of the country induued in the above limits. Thus from 
the Umkomazi to the Hove the people were under Usojuba, son of Umaty- 
oka. From the llovo to the Amanzimtote thqr were under Uashu ; and 
from thence to the Umlazi, under Umcwane. from the Umlazi along the 
Bluff to the Bay the people were under Amabone or Umante, father of 
Umnini ; and from the Bay to the Umgeni and inland Utusi was chief; All 
these, however, were for a time at least, subject to the great king Untaba. 
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According to the testimony of some, the entire people under him were call- 
ed Amatuli, tho' some of them had more specmc names. Thus the peo- 
ple from the BoTO to the Umkomasi were called Amqjoka or Amatjoka, 
prohabhf firom Umatyoka, father of their chief Usojuha ; and the people 
along the Blitff were caUed Amafenya, from the name hy which their conn- 
try or some part of it was known. Some, however, restrict the name Ama- 
tnfi to a large and powerjhl hranch or trihe of the aho\e nation living from 
time immemorial along the sea coast from the Bay to the south-west. 

The Amatuli never left the district of Natal in any considerable 
• numbers. On the arrival of the Zulu inyader, at one time at least, 
they gave battle and resisted bravely. They not only stood their 
ground but pressed hard upon the forces of the assailant Says 
Ujodile, one of our authorities for this sketch, speaking of the ap- 
proach of the Amazulu, — ^^ That day I remember well; I was 
then a young man. The Amatuli all collected upon a plain this, 
east, side of the Umkomazi. The Zulus came up in the afternoon, 
we gave them battle and drove them back to the Umzimbazi, leav- 
ing the dead strewn in heaps by the way. With this right hand 
of mine I slew many. When the sun was down we returned, took 
our cattle and fled, well knowing that the Amazrulu would come 
again in greater numbers.*' Some, perhaps many, were sliun in 
battle. Many others, however, escaped death by taking refuge in 
the bush and rocks which ddrt the coast from the Bay to the 
southwest. Among them was the present chief of the tribe, Um- 
nini. There concealed between the Bluff and the sea they lived 
upon herbs and roots, and such insects an animals as could be ob- 
tained from land or water, till their country bad rest from war and 
it was safe for them to emerge from their hiding places. 

This tribe was for the most part still living, a year or two since, 
on their ancient patrimonial inheritance along the Bluff,, with the 
assurance that they should not be disturbed in their peaceful occu- 
pation. And yet without offence or provocation, on their part, 
they have been removed within the last twelve or fifteen months, 
and their land, endeared to them and enriched by the blood which 
they had shed in its defence, has been thrown into the market and 
sold under the hammer of the auctioneer to the highest bidder. 

The chief Umnini and some of his people are now living between 
the Ungobaba and the Umzimbazi. Others of the tribe are scat- 
tered in other parts of the colony. If we mistake not there are 
nine kraals containing fifty-five huts on the Inanda location. 

9. — AiiALANGi. The Amalanga branched off from the Amahlan- 
gwa tribe in the early part of the reign of Tyaka, when Uzw^bu 
was then chief. At the time of the Zulu invasion the Amalanga 
were dwelling on the Umvoti and the Ihlimbiti. Part of the tribe 
fled beyond the Umzimkuln ; some were slain / others made terms 
with the conqueror and became herders of his cattle within the 
present boundaries of Natal ; and some were carried away captives 
beyond the Utugela. At Tyaka's death they returned to this coun- 
try and settled on the Ifofa and Umzinto rivers, where the main 
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body of them now dwell. Ufagedwa being regent dnring tbe 
minority of the hereditary chief Umancengeza, who has lately come 
into office. The father of Umancengeza was Ubebena, who first 
built on the Umzinto at the death of Tyaka. Undaba (or Uty- 
ama), his father, was slain by the Amazulu. In 1844 the Ama« 
langa nambered twenty-three large kraals. Theyare now esti- 
mated at about thirty-fire kraals on the Ifofa and Umsinto. Be 
sides these there are nine kraals, twenty-four hats, on the Inand 
location. 

10. Akassepeta. This tribe dwelt fi>nnerly near a hill, Epis- 
weni, between the Umvoti and Utuffela rivers. Their chi^ Um- 
tyiga, was slain by Tyaka. The tribe fled along the coast and liyed 
on game and such other food as they could find. Some were taken 
captive and carried away to the Zulu country by the invader, some 
were killed, and some perished of hunger m their flight. Those 
who survived returned to Natal and were collected together again 
before the arri^^ of the Dutch. They now dwell in part, at the 
Inanda under Umyekwa, in part on the Umgeni, not fiir firom 
Table Mountain, under Umkiewana, and in part on the Ilovo, under 
Umacala. Of diis tribe there are forty seven Kraab (209 huts) on the 
Inanda location. 

11. Amandeht. This tribe called also Amabahlela, c^^Qg fiom 
the Amahlonewa, and built formerly on the UmvotL They separ- 
ated firom the Amahlonewas, in the days of Umtanjan, the 
fiither of Uzwebu. At uie time of the invasion by the Zulus 
they were ^^ eaten up.^ Many, however remained and were scat- 
tered in different places within the Natal District. Some fled to 
the country of the Amapondo. some submitted to the conquror 
and and became his servants and some died of fiunine. Those who 
survived and fled, returned and were gathered again with some 
who remained in the country, and took up their a^de in their pre- 
sent locality on the Umtwaiume, shortly before the arrival of the 
English in Natal. Undelu, son of Amancuku is chief. They number 
some twen^-six or thirty kraals. 

12. Amahlubi. This people called also Abatunkulu fit>m one of 
their ancient chiefi, orijgmaDy separated from Ihe Aman^wana bsoA 
dwelt on the Umzinyati, this side, between that river and Utugela. 
They were first scattered by the Amacunu, under Umacingwan, 
and dwelt in an unsettled state at the Ewathlamba until the Zulu 
invasion, by which they were again dispersed. Their line of chie& 
is Uhlomo, fiither of fjmashiya, fiither of Umtinkulu or XJsele, 
fiither of Ubimgane, the brother of Umonahala. who was frosen to 
death, at the time of Tyaka's invasion, in the Ewathilamba 
mountains. He was the mther of Usowetya, who recently died 
being chief of that portion of the tribe who dwelt near the head 
waters of the Umtwslenne. Another portion resides fiffth^r to 
the south on the Umhlunga, near the sea, under Unipengu. There 
are three Kraals (15 huts) on the Inanda location. [But the body 
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of the tribe is li\dng on the Impa&nna under Ulan^Iibalela. They 
were residing in the District or Natal when the Dutch Farmers 
arrived here. There were in 1848, thirty three kraals of this tribe, 
living this side of the Umzimkulu near the sea. 

13. AmandwamfM* The Amandwayana dwelt formerly in the 
region of Iridnmbi — ^ Esidunjini.^ — A part submitted and served 
Tvaka, and some fled mland. They were ahready settled again in 
mtal at tile time of its becoming a British colony. They are near 
and this side of the Umzimkmu, under the chief Ugagamela, 
brother of Umkwayeka, from whom a portion of this ii&rmation 
concerning them and others is derived, 

14. AbambUj or Abasembu. These were also called Amasihlan- 
Uu and Amikiza. The tribe formerly branched off from the Ama- 
<|wabe under Usihlanhlu. In Tjraka^s time they dwelt inland this 
side of the Utugela, near where it receives the waters of the Umzin- 
yati. They were routed by l^aka. Many were slain, many 
captured, and some escaped to the country of the Amampando. 
UsiUanhlu, their chief ¥ra8 slain by the Amazulu. Most oi those 
who were captured and who fled returned again Natal to in 1836. 
The remnant returned on the death of Dingan. They are now 
located, a large portion of them, somewhat inland between the 
Ilovo and Umpunbinyoni, under Usineelo. Another portion — 
(^ knuJs (220 huts) — ^is living on the Inanda location, about the 
Umceku, under Ukayana. Another portion of them resides near 
Uie mountain ; Ontombomkulu, on the sources of the Umtwalume 
under Umazazuli. 

15* Amabombo. This tribe separated from the Amadunge before 
the Zulu invasion, and dwelt between the Um^ni and Umvoti near 
the latter river, inland. Their first chief Umbitn was succeeded b v 
his son Umanyoungo, who was slain by Tyaka. They were much 
dispersed, many were destroyed, and for soime yeurs as a tribe they 
were broken up. At length when this country fell into the han<h 
of the English, the remnants were gathered together by Umtu« 
kutela, son of Umonyongo, who is now their chief. They reside 
on one of the tributaries to the Umtwalume. 

16. Amadunga. The Amadunga originally included tke Aman« 
yavu. They dwelt in Tyaka^s time between the Umvoti and Utu- 
gela, inland, at a place called Epasiwe. Their chief Umlakuda, 
was slain by Tyaka and the tribe much reduced and scattered, the 
remnants are living, one branch on the northren bank of Umzinto 
near the sea, under Udonzela, amounting to about fifteen Eraals; 
another branch on the other side of the Umzinto, a little higher up, 
under Utetwayo, amounting to some six or eight kraals ; and an- 
other branch on the Umtwalumei and a few Kraal on the Inanda 
location. 

17. Amanyavu, or Amanyafu, dwelt in the region of the IS codes- 
bug, the Umvoti and Isidumbi, in Tyaka^s time. By him many 
of Uiem were destroyed. Some escaped and went down beyond 
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the Umzimkulu. They are now residing in the Natal district, on 
the Umpambinyoni, between Udumisa and Umagidigidl. Their 
present chie^ the same who was chief in the days of Tyaka, is 
Umkalipe, son of Unombuya. 

11 Abotembu. Before the reisn of Tyaka, the Abatembu liyed 
on the Umtyizi, the other side of the Utugela, &r inland. When 
invaded by the Zulus a part were slain a part under the chief Um- 
kosi, fled to the country of the Amampando and Amaxosa, and a part 
under the chief Ujobe, submitted and served Tyaka. About the 
time of Dingan s contests with the Dutch and his overthrow, 
Ujobe returned with his people from the land of captivity and servi- 
tude, and built again with other remnants of the tribe m the Natal 
district, Inland on the Utu^ela. In 1845 they were estimated at 
about five thousand, inhabitmg about one hundred villages or kraals. 
So &r as we can learn, at present, they dwell, a portion of them, 
on the Impa&na, under the chief UscKali. successor tc XTjobe, how 
dead, a portion of them on them on the Umzimyati, under Uman- 
disa ; ten kraals (46 huts) on the Inanda location, and a small 
number also on the sources of the Umvoti, under Ubulungene. One 
division of this tribe is also, or was recently in Eafirland, living 
neighbours to the Amaxosa. A few of these came in 1847, with 
some of the Berlin missionaries from that district to this colony, 
and here recognised immediately some of their old tribal frienos 
and kindred. 

19. AmahUda. In old time this tribe was united with the Ama* 
hlongwa. When driven by Tyaka fit)m their ancestrol abode on 
the sources of the Umvoti, near the confluence of the Impaiana and 
the Utusela, they fled ^' Emahlatini,^^ to the budi at the Z wartkops, 
where tney were living when the Dutch, first arrived in this country. 
At the Zwartkops they amounted at that time, to nine large kraalg 
at least, each kraal numbering about twenty men (amadoda) be* 
sides their women and children. As a tribe they are now living 
between the Umzumbe and the Umzimkulu, opposite and above the 
Amahlanga. Their chief is Ugatyu, son of Uzlingana who was 
the son oi Umajola. 

20. AmoBome, This people dwdit originally about the sonices 
of the Nonoti. Their ancient chiefr were the umkuna and his son 
Umbacwa. They were scattered by Tyaka, some perished and 
some escaped. They rallied again, in a measure, after the 
arrival of the Boers. A few remain at the Umvoti, under 
Unozika, some are at the Umhlotuzan under Umazusuli, some at 
Ifumi, under Unoyangwona ; about eight kraals at the Umkomanii, 
under the chief Umbecwa ; and fourteen kraals (66 huts) on the 
Inanda location. 

21. AnuMangu^ or Inhlangu, or Enhlangwini. This tribe 
dwelt of old about the confluence of the Utugela and Umzinyati and 
in the direction of the Noodsberg and Isidumbi, under theur chief 
Unombeu. When disturbed by the incursions of Tyaka they fled 
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to the southwestern part of the Natal district. They now reside be- 
tween the N. E. braooh of the Umzimkulu and the Umtwalume, 
under Fodo, son of Unombeu. Fifteen or twenty knials now 
dwell also near the sources af the Umtwalume, under Unciana, and 
a part of the tribe is incorporated with the Anoaduma, under Udu- 
misa» while still another part lives under Udojiza, near the Um- 
pambinyoni. 

22. Jmabaea. The Aniabaca, called also Amautya or Amausha^ 
are said to have flprun^ in ancient times from tlie Amazilemu. At 
the time of the Zulu mvasion they dwelt higher up the Umgeni« 
Many inhere slain by the Zulus. Many others fled inhmd and found 
an asylum for a time^ near the sources of the Umzimvubu. Umti- 
louie or Umdigane fled with a large portion of this people before 
the ZiUus and was killed by the Amabele under their cnia Umdinsi s 
Umsonyanga, the successor to Umtkane was also shun by the Amabele, 
in his hut at night, and Uncapai, who succeeded him, was killed 
in an attack on Ufaku, chief of the Amapondo. The Amabaca 
now dwell on the Northeast branch of the Umzimkulu above the 
sources of the XJmtwalume and Umzumbe rivers. Their present 
chief is Umtutyane or Undutyane, son of Usonyangwa. 

23. JmabeUy or Ambiya. This people sprung anciently from the 
AmahlubL In Tyaka's tmie they dwelt high up tibe Inmafiuia river. 
When invaded they, in part, fled inland I^ond the Umzimvubu, 
where many of them were slain by the Amaxosa; some submitted 
to Tyftka, some perished by funine. A portion of this tribe now 
dweus in Faku^s country, near the missionary station of the Bev. 
Mr. Jenkins. Some dwell in the southern ^rt of the Natal colour 
between Fodo and the sea, under the chief utamzele. Some dwell 
high up the Umzumbe and are called Amabiya from their chief Um- 
biya. Of this tribe there are nine kraals (29 huts) bebnging to tiie 
Inanda location. They returned to Natal on tne arrival of the 
Dutch. 

24'. JmabMta. Before Tyaka^s time this tribe lived on the 
Umvoti, and was at one tune, subject to Uzwebu, chief of the 
Amahlonswa. Their chief, Ukonhlo was dain by Tyaka^ and the 
people fled beyond the Umzimkulu. Their hereditary chief Usisinde, 
son ykonhlo, dwells now on the Ifiifii, near the sea. He was 
banished from his people under the accusation of witchcraft. The 
remnant of the trioe now lives on the Umzumbe under a c^ef cal- 
led Usfana. 

25. Amasekunens. This tribe which dwelt near Kwamapumula 
was nearly destroyed by Tyaka. Some fled to the bush. Unyamu- 
sa, their chief, was slain. They now Uve near Pietermaritzburg, 
under Uluhlahla son of LJnyamusa. There are six kraals (54 huts) 
on the Inanda location. 

26. Amafuti, or Anmfoze. These people dwelt, about the time 
of Tyaka^s invasions, between the Utugeb and Umzinyati, under 
Under Umararuli who was slain by the invaders. Some were 
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captured and carried away to the Zulu conntry. Some saved them- 
selves by fleeing, and some concealed themselves in the bosh living 
on ^ne and roots. They settled again in Natal on the arrival of 
the Dutch farmers. They now live ** emahlatine,^ near Pieter- 
maritzburg, under Umacansi or Unocasa, son of Umararuli. 

27. Inati, or Enati. This tribe dwelt orieinally on both sides 
of the Utugela, tho^ some sav on this side, on the IhlimbitL 
When Tyaka came they at first fled to the bush, but finallv submit- 
ted and served him. They settled in Natal agidn as a tnbe in the 
time of the Dutch. They reside near Pietermaritzburg, under 
their cluef Udiginyeka. 

28. — Amatolo. Before the Zulu invasion the Amatolo dwelt on 
the Umkomazi, inland. Their first chief of whom there is any ac* 
count was Unhlebe — the second, Umkanyaza — the third, Unkony* 
ana— the fourth and present chief, son of the last, is UdiginhleU, 
who lives inland on the Umkomazi. The chief of another division 
of the same people, building lower down the Umkomazi, is Vzwa- 
leka. When Tyaka came down they took refuge ior a time among 
the Amampondo. 

29.— Amakuzb. They dwelt originally on tne Umkomazi under 
the chief Umazongwe. They now dwell on the same river as high 
up as Pietermaritzburg, with their chief Ukukulela, the son of 
Umazongwe. Some say they dwelt beyond the Utngela before 
the days of Tj^^* ^rom their flight in days of anarchy, Uiey 
returned again to Natal about the time it became a British colony 

30. — Amajlabela. Before the days of Tyaka this tribe built by a 
mountain called Untunjambile^ this side of the Utngela, not very 
far from Kwamapumulo. They submitted to the invaifer and served 
him as hunters and trappers, being permitted to remain in their 
paternal mountainous district as tributaries in the skins of small 
furry animals, of the cat kind, for the dress and ornament of their 
conqueror and his great men. They still reside, for the most part, 
in their anciant home, under their chief Umakedama. There are 
a few kraals in a neighbouring district, on Uie Ihlimbiti, under 
Ufabashi ; also two kraals, at least, of ten huts on the Inanda lo- 
cation. 

31 — Amangwana. Anciently this tribe dwelt along the Kwa^ 
hlamba mountains about the sources of the Utngela and Umzim* 
yati. When disturbed by Tyaka they fled to the Ajnazosa, in Ka- 
firland. There again they were attacked by both the Kafirs and 
the colonial forces, and great havoc made of them and of others 
with them. Many were destroyed ; many perished from exposure 
and want ; some returned with their chief Umatiwane, and made 
terms with the Amazulu and joined them. Bat their chief was af« 
terwards slain by Dingan. They soon returned to the Natal Dis- 
trict, and pitched their residence again near the Kwahlamba moun- 
tains on the sources of the Utngela, where they now reside under 
their chief Usikali, son of Umatiwaneor Umatuana. In 1845 they 
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were estimated at about 5^000 souls. 

82. — AmAHOMVU. The Amabomyu are^ said to have separated 
originally from the Amangwana and to have dwelt beyond the 
Utugela inland on the Um^nyati. They seem not to have been 
much disturbed by Tyaka, though they fled before Dingao. On 
the arrival of the Dutch they were residing inland on the north side 
of the Utugela, below the Amahlubi, where^ for the most part, they 
still remain. Some, however, reside on the Impafani ; and others 
to the number of twenty-one kraals (107 huts) live on the Inanda 
location. The chief of the tribe is Usomatye or Usamahashe. 

S3. — Amagunu. This tribe is reported to have separated from 
the Amagwabe in ancient times. They once resided at Eganhla> 
below and beyond the Umzinvati. Great numbers were slain by 
the Zulus during the reign of l!^ yaka. Many fled for a time to the 
sources of the Umximkulu and beyond' Afterwards their chief 
and a part of the tribe returned to make peace with Tyaka, but they 
were destroyed* The remnant returned and served Dingan for a 
time ; but on the revolt of Umpanda, they also revolted under their 
chief Upakode, crossed the Utugela and took up their adode fbr a 
time ^' £nsikeni,'' in the bush on the head waters of the Umzim- 
kulu. From thence they soon returned to their present residence 
on the Impafana. The ancient chief of the tribe was Ubogo or 
Uluboko. whose son, Umacingwane, was slain by Tyaka on re* 
turning with some of the tribe to make terms with the Amazulu. 
Upak^a, son of Umacinswane, is chief at the present tima. There 
are a few kraals of this tnbe living high up the Umkomazi under 
Usooopo. 

34. — Amaosiana. — ^This people formerly lived on this side of the 
Utugela below the Amotyangase, not &r from Kwamapumulo. 
Some say they once lived on both sides of the Utugela. They were 
routed by Tyaka and shared much the same &te as most of the 
other tribes of Natal. They rallied again in the days of the Dutch ; 
and in 1843 they numbered about forty kraals on me Umlazi river, 
under Umat^isa. Some still renutin at the Umlazi ; others, to the 
number of tnirty-five kraals (175 huts) have removed wi^ their 
chief to the mountainous region on the sources oftheUmhlati — 
*^ Osangwani^-^near Itafiunasi- 

35. — Akaoqma. — These people were collected into a tribe by 
Udumisa, their present chief, from whom they take their tribal 
name. ITduinisa is not % hereditary chief. He was once a head 
man^of one of the lar^e kraals of the Amahlala, ^^ Emahlatini.^ A 
part of the Enhlangwmi tribe is incorporated with the Amaduma. 
The remainder of the Amaduma is made up of the fragments of 
many other tribes, which were broken up by the north-eastern in- 
vasions, and which dwelt for the most part originally in the Natal 
jdstrict. They occupy the country inland between the I&& and 
Umkomazi. The number of kraals belonging to this tribe were 
reckoned at fifty in 1844. 
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36. — Ikkumbi. Tbe Inkumbi tribe was eatbered after Tyaka*e 
inrmanB and before tbe arriyal of the Dutoi, b^ Mr. Fvnii.. It 
indndes individuali from at least thirty-two tnbea, nearly aU of 
wUcb were inbabitmg tbe Natal district befiyre tbe Zulu wars. It 
now occupies the countiy between the I&fii and Umzombe rivers ; 
is mled by Uvunblari, a wife of Fynn^s ; and numbers ninety-two 
kraals. 

87. — Amaqwabe. — The line of cbie& in this tribe, so fiur as we 
can learn, is Ufata the father of Umcinci, the fiither of (Jkonhlo, fbo 
Upakatwayo (and his brothers Unomo, Ugodolosi, and Ueodide), 
to whom succeeded the two present contemporaneous chie& Umusi, 
son of Ugodolosi, and Umanfongonyana^ son of Ugodide, thou^ 
both of these rival chiefi call Upakatwayo iather because the line of 
royalty runs through him. But he died childless, being slain by the 
Zulus. 

In the days of their chiefi XTfiita and ITmcinci and of TTsenranga* 
kona, the father of Tyaka, before the Zulus rose to power the Ama- 
qwabe, or the greater part of them, dwelt or the sea coast about tfie 
mouth of the Utugela, some say on tbe east side and some say on 
both sides of that river, having come gradually down there from the 
Umhlatusi and Amatikulu. It was a powerful tribe, excited the 
jealousv of the aspiring Amazulu, and was one of the first to uaSat 
at the hands of Ijaka, in the earlv days of his reign. Being dis- 
turbed and overcome some passed over to the westof theUtngebi 
and went down as far as the Anumiponda a fhU quarter of a oenturr 
since. These were followed by others at different times, who built 
along the coast from the Utugela to the Umkomazi, chiefly at first 
about tbe mouths of the Nonoti and Umvoti, and afterwards on the 
Umpongodwe and Amanzimtote, beinff joined by some of those iR^io 
had fled before them to the Amanpondo. Different companies pass- 
ed over at different times and settled at different places, from the 
days of Tyaka or before, until the arrival and resioence of the Boera 
in Natal and perhaps until the couuti^ became a British colony, fer 
if we mistake not Mawa who came, we think in 1843, either origin* 
ally belonged to this tribe or else joined it after her arrival here. 

They are now residing, some at the Umona and Umton^ti and 
Umvoti, under tbe Uie cnief Umusi, and some at the Umvoti under 
Umanfongonyana ; and some in other parts of the colony. In 1847 
the number of kraals belonging to this tribe, then livmg upon the 
Umona and Umtongati, where the^ had then been for seven or eight 
years, was about one hundred, besides sixteen or seventeen knuils 
at the mouth of the Umhlati, and fourteen or fifteen n^ore on the 
Uhlanga. Of this tribe there are now ninety-six kraals (338 huts) 
belonging to the Inanda location. 

88. — A MANYUSWA, or Amaneoobo. This tribe Jived in ancient 
times on tlie Emambo river tributary to the Ut^ela, the other 
side, under their successive chiefb Umapoloba, father of Usihays, 
fklber of their present chief Udubulana. Usibaya was shun or a#- 
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BMsinsted by Tyaka, and many of the tribe taken captive. They 
served Tyaka; out on the arrival of the Uutch they revolted firom 
Dingaan and took up their abode in the distriot of Natal, where a 
Mrt of the tribe are said to have bnilt even in the days of Tyaka. 
T^ey are now living on the Umona and Umionga^ i under Udubu- 
lana, and on the Umlazi and Ilovo under Umanga pangopa. There 
are a few also in other parts of the colony, as at the Umceku. Of 
ihis tribe there are a hundred and thirty-two kraals (536 huts) be- 
Icmging to the Inanda location. 

S. — Amagokqoha. This tribe branched off from the Amonyuswa, 
soon after the separation between them and the Amocadi, all of 
whidi sprung from the old Amangcobo tribe. But thev remained 
a dependant and lived contiguous to the Amonvuswa until the time 
of Dmgan^s tyrany, about the time of Umpandi^s revolt, when tJiey 
came to the district of Natal. They now reside upon the Umhloti 
and the Inanda location, under their chief Usipanme, amounting to 
forty-three kraak (179 huts). 

4A. — Amacadi, Amaqudi or Amaxadi. This tribe sometimes 
Galled also Amadube from their first chief, formerly sprung from Uie 
Amangcobo and dwelt on the Insuze tributary to the Utugela, the 
other side, nearly opposite Kwamapumulo. Their chief Udube 
was slain and the tribe scattered by Tyaka. They passed over 
into the district of Natal, some of them in the days of Tyaka, but 
most of them under the reign of Dingan, about the time of the ar- 
rival of the Boers. They now reside on the north-east of the Um* 
feni* near the Inanda and the Umhloti, formerly under the regent 
Fmahlukona, but now imder the young chief tJmcwabi or Uma- 
hlaniani. The tribe numbers a hundred and fifty-four kraals (702 
huts) belonging to the Inanda location. 

Tne foregoing is a brief sketch of the origin, history, and pre- 
sent residence of the natives of Natal, together with the names of 
their chiefs and also the number of kraals belonging to each tribe 
where the number is known or where materials have been at hand 
for forming anything like a supposed accurate estimate. 

There may be errors in the sketch, and the subject is one on 
which perfect accuracy is difilcult if not impossible. But our 
authorities, many of whom have been named and others might be, 
have been taken from many different localities and tribes, and 
have given their accounts separately to many different individuals, 
their words being taken from their lips. And it is believed that 
if thirty or forty men were to be taken any where from any nation, 
and examined separately upon any great matter of history that 
had transpired in their day and under their eyes, there would not 
be found, in their accounts, more real consistency — general agree- 
ment wiUi slight differences — than is to be found in the many ac- 
counts now before us, from which this sketch has been prepared. 

But in order to understand fully the real present condition of 
the natives of Natal, and to grapple properly with the great ques- 
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now before us, we must have before us not only an outline of the 
history of them aud their country from the earliest of our informa- 
tion concerning them until Natal became a British colony, but we 
must also trace the proceedings of the British Government con- 
cerning them from that period to the present time. 

After several years of management and conflict, as has been re- 
marked, bet^^en the natives and the Dutch fiumers and between 
the latter aud the British Government to settle the question of 
supremacy in Natal, and after referring the matter to the home 
authorities, a minute was issued to the Cape Legislative CouncU» 
May 4th, 1843, and a proclamation to the world. May 12th, 1848, 
in which it is announced that Her Msjesty's Government does not 
deem it ** either expedient or necessary to coerce them (the far- 
mers) by military forces to abandon Natal and return to the (old) 
colony f and in which it is proclaimed, declared, and made known 
" that the district of Port Natal, according to such convenient 
limits as shall hereafter be fixed upon and defined, will be recog- 
nized and adopted by Her Miyes^ the Queen, as a British colony, 
and that the inhabitants thereof shall, so long as they conduct 
themselves in an orderly and peacable manner, be taken under the 
protection of the British Crown.^ And in these documents it is 
also declared that all the inhabitants, as well native as emigrant^ 
shall be secured in the enjoyment of such lands as they may be 
found to claim or hold^ pending the further pleasure of Her Ma- 
jesty. 

Indeed to secure the salvation, prosperitjr, and guidance of the 
native tribes, as well as of British bom subjects — *^ the peace, pro- 
tection, and salutary control of all classes of men settled at and 
surrounding this important portion of South Africa," was declared 
at that and at other times, and in various ways, to be the great 
end for which British authority was asserted over this district 
And in both the minute and the proclamation above referred to, — 
the Magna Charta of the colony — ^ three conditions, so manifestly 
righteous and expedient** as to secure, it was hoped, a cheerful 
recognition from all parties, were laid down as abaiblutely indis- 
pensable to the permission which it is proposed to give the emi- 
grants to occupy the territory in question and to enjoy therein a 
a settled government under British possession" — condKUons and 
principles ^ absolutely essential whatever institutions may be ulti- 
mately sanctioned :^ — 

1st — " That there shall not be, in the eye of the law, any dis- 
tinction or disqualification whatever, founded on mere distinction 
of color, origin, language, or creed ; but that the protection of the 
law, in letter and in substance, shall be extended impartially to 
all alike.** 

2nd. — ^That no aggression shall be sanctioned upon the natives 
residing beyond the limits of the colony, under any plea whatever, 
by any private person, or any body of men, unless acting under the 
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immediate authority and orders of the Government.'^ 

8rd. — ^' That slavery, in any shape, or under any modification^ 
is absolutely unlawful, as in every other portion of Her Majesty^s 
dominions. 

A commissioner also, the Hon. H. Cloete, Esq., was appointed 
by Her Majesty, at the same time, to proceed to the territory of 
Natal for the purpose of enquiring into and reporting upon the 
number of farmers and others holding land in the district, and the 
extent of it, with a view to their receiving grants from the crown. 
And among the instructions to said commissioner were the follow- 
ing, in a letter addressed to him by the Hon. the Secretary to Go- 
vernment, dated 18th May, 1843. — ^* In reporting upon the claims 
of applicants within that territory you must carefull ascertain that 
the land so claimed is not also claimed, or held, or occupied by 
any native chief or native people, and when such a claim shall be 
made you will take care specially to report all the grounds ad- 
vanced by conflicting claimants, whether European or otherwise, 
in order that Her Majesty's government may decide between 
them." 

And on the 11th of October, 1848, he was directed *' to make 
it known to the emigrant farmers and native tribes, that you were 
directed in May last, to cause the claims of the natives to lands, 
w*hich they either held or occupied, to be scrupulously respected.** 

The said Conunissioner was also further instructed at the same 
time, ** to make it known that Her Majesty^s Gbvemment and the 
Golonial Gbuemment will spare no pains to secure protection and 
justice to the native tribes around Natal, and that they are not to be 
restricted in locating themselves to any particular spot or district 
nor are they to be excluded from occupying any land whatever, 
which remains at the disposal of the crown. The Government 
will neither disturb them nor allow them to be disturbed in their 
occupation or selections. You will be good enough to announce 
that you never had any authority for even inquiring into their wishes 
or pretensions in these respects, and that it is not m any way within 
your province or duty to make any pennanent or temporary arrange- 
ment either with the emigrants or with the natives for the settlement 
of the latter people. It is not probable that the natives will apply 
to the government for grants of the lands they now hold or may 
hereafter occupy. The advantafre of such titles will not occur to 
their ignorant minds, but if they should, or if the government 
should consider that the issue of them will afford grater eniovment 
and protection to the native in his possessions, they will undoubtedly 
receive them precisely as would the fiumers or any other persons. 

Such was the time and the manner of adopting Katal as a colony, 
such the firand reason, and such the fundamental principles — ^the 
*' absolutdy essential conditions ^ on which the adoption was made. 

It was about this time, 1843, that the American Board of 
Commissioners for Foreign Missions, which had had Missionaries 
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labouring in this field since 1835, deemed it advisable to give up 
their missions here, and actually gave instructions to their agents 
in Africa to that effect. Two days after these instructions reach- 
ed Natal. The Rev. A. Grout, sailed for Table Bay on his way 
home to America. On his arrival at Cape Town, a strong desire 
was manifested by the churches, the people and Her Majesty's 
Government at that place that the American Mission at Natal 
might be continued. A public meeting was called to consider the 
subject and see what steps could be taken to sustain the mission 
till a representation of the case could be made by the people at 
Cape Town to the Board in America. A subscription was com- 
menced on the spot for the purpose of defraying the expenses of 
Mr. Grout either at Cape Town or at Natal, till the result of the 
representation might be obtained. An address to the American 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions was prepared and 
signed by the clergymen of different denominations at tliat place, 
expressing *^ feelings of sincere regret that it was the intention of 
the American Board to recall their mission from the Zulu country," 
and *^ begging to urge on the Board to continue the same.** ** His 
Excellency the Governor and his Secretary also entered most 
cordially into the matter." and requested Mr. Grout to make out 
in w riting a request of what would be required to prosecute the 
operations of the mission, with efficiency, at Na^, including 
both land and other means. *^ When I saw His Excellency,** says 
Mr. Grout, in a letter dated Feb. 1844, ^^ both he and his Secre- 
tary expressed a strong desire that we might remain in the coimtry, 
and said that anything which they could do in order forward our 
designs, would be most readily done.** Mr. Grout soon returned 
to his labors in Natal, with the means of support and a grant of 
land from His Excellency the Governor. 

The Board also in America, regarding the solicitations of all 
classes in Africa, and other plain indications of Providence as to 
their duty towards this part of the world, decided to continue 
their operations among the natives of Natal and the adjoining 
districts. (See Missionary Herald, June 1844, also a letter from 
Sir P. MaiUand, Governor of the Cape Colony* to the Comman- 
dant of Port Natal. Report of the American Board 1846 

Her Majesty^'s Conunissioner, H. Cloete, Esq., thought tiiat 
justice and the easy control and the welfare of the natives of Natal 
required that they should be located on some four or five separate 
places m the best disposable situations near the localities whicn they 
occupied on his arrival amon^ them. (See Lieutenant Governor 
We8t*s instructions to Commissioners for locating the natives, also 
Missionary Herald May 1844.) And in this opinion both the Local 
and the Home Government coincided. 

A commission was accordingly appointed in March 1846, and 
instructions given them to locate *' all the natives now within this 
District,"' supposed to amount to some 80,000 or 100,000 in number. 
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That oommiBsion went forward and proposed four locations for tlio 
natives, — one at Zwartkops^ one at Umvoti, one at Inanda, and 
one at Umlazi. TSese^ loodities being provissionally allowed by 
the Ghovemment and pointed ont to the natives, upon and around 
them as theirs, bcjgan to be very generally oocdpied t^ the people 
and their chie& with the sanction and by the oraer of government. 

Early in 1 848, however, a Proclunation was issued by His Ex* 
eelleney Sir H. Smith, a full compliance with the terms of which, 
it was thought by some, might be obstructed by the provisions now 
made in the locations for the natives. Accordingly Uis Honor, the 
Lieutenant Governor, M. West, issued a Notice, Feb. 16th, ]848, 
^' that in order to enable the (new land) commission, appointed by tlie 
Proclamation of His Ex. Sir H. O. W. Smith, Bt. <hted Feb. 10th 
1 848, to carry out His Excellency's views as ftdly as if no provision had 
been previously made in certain of the matters referred to in said 
Prockmation, the commission appointed by the Lieutenant Gover- 
on the 30th of March 1846, for tne location of the Natives, is hereby 
dissolved from the date of said Proclamation.'^ Now, then, the loca* 
tions and the labors and recommendations of the locating committee, 
and the very committee itself are annihilated, and the mllest liberty 
given, as with a challenge, to the new commission to do what tliey 
will in respect to the proposed allotments for the natives. \V1bat 
then at the expiration of their term of service, and after a year's 
examination and studv of the subject — ^what was done I They 
give in their report and the Lieutenant Governor issues ^^ a Procla* 
mation which sets forth that the Land Commission have approved 
of the four locations ; the Zwartkops, Umvoti Biver, Umhud 
Biver, and Inanda, and that Board has recommended two others- 
one at the junction of the Umzinvati or Bufiklo with the Tugela, 
and the other at the junction of the Mooi Biver with the Tugela. 
Upon these grounds the Governor declines his provisional approval 
ca the «idd Native Locations, subject, however, to such modifica- 
tions as to the precise extent and boundaries of each location, asi, 
after further local inspection may be determined upon and hereafter 
announced^'' Now, then, the orij^nal locations are recommended 
by a new commission, appointed by a new ftmctionary, an4 have 
received a new approval. Other locations also are recommended bv 
the Land Commission, and the natives, some of them, are oompeUed, 
by military force to remove and settle upon them. 

According to the jndj^ent of some of the Commissioners and 
of others, disposed to give fiill credit to England's liberality and love 
of justice, beultimate dimensions of the Umlazi location were sup- 
posed to be about twenty by twen^ five miles ; the Inanda about 
the same ; the Umvoti, twelve by twenty, and the Zwartkops 
about ten by ten. This gave the Zwartkops an area of about one 
hundred square miles, and gave the three coast locations an aggre- 
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ate area of twelve hundred and forty square miles.* (See 
issionary Herald June 1848.) ^ ^ ^ * '* ' 

However, after the locations were proposed, provisionally ' apprb^' 
ved, and even assigned, by government to the natives, some of the 
most valuable portions of them were cut off and made over to newly 
arrived emigrants, the natives which were upon them being expelled. 
The exact extent of these excisions, first and last, is not known to 
the writer, tho^ he is well acquainted with several of the localities, 
and supposes they might altogether amount perhaps to a hundred 
or a hundred and fifty square miles, more or less, leavine an esti- 
mated aggregate of about eleven hundred square miles for me natives 
belonging to the three coast locations. 

It mu^ not, however, be thought that an area of 1100 square 
miles is fit for either cultivation or pasturage or any thing else 
which can be made to contribute to the support of either men or cattle, 
^o small portion of these locations is broken, precipitous, rocky or 
sandy and barren, suited to the habitation of only the owl and 
eagle, the baboon and jackal said a writer in d local paper a few 
years since, '*a great part of them (the locations) are only fit for 
the residence of the Kafirs from the uneavenness of the country, 
and were it not inhabited by them, would soon become such a den 
of wild beasts as would be a great scourge to the adjoining farmers.^ 
But we speak not upon the authority nor firom the reports of 
others. From repeated personal obsc rvation, having passed in al- 
most eveiT direction over these locations and seen nearly everv acre 
of ground in at least two of them, with our mind^s eye yet rail of 
the barren plains and precipitous hills over which we have had to 
pass, and of the rock^ mountains and deep gul& around which we 
nave had to make a difiicult and dangerous way, in whatever direc- 
tion we have tried to travel, we are prepared to testifiy that a large 
part of the area alloted to the natives in their locations is nothing 
worth. This was particularly true of the Inanda location firom tho 
first, and in the case of the others, upon the coast, it has become 
more so from the fistct, that some of tne most valuable portions of 
them, have been cut out, as before remarked, and taken from the 
natives^ 

The entire population belonging to these three coast locations 
probably amounts to about fifty thousand. Belonging to the Inanda 
location there are at least 1176 kraals, which contain 5251 huts or 
houses. Estimating the number of souls in each kraal at twenty 
gives a population of 23,520. Or reckoning four souls to a hut, 

"> Since the aboTe WAS written the writer has seen it stated that "the Umlad i 
ecrtificdina document obtained from tlio Surveyor General's Office, at 130,000 
acres, tlie Inanda at 250,000 acres, the Umvoti at 196,000 acres." (See proceedmn 
of Commtwion, &^ Part 1, p. 30.) Perhaps this estimate (for no measurement Wm 
ever taken) by the Surveyor General, was made before «ie limits finally proposed by 
the Commission were all named, or it may liave been made after some excinons^ 
atopt (0 Le refeied to, were m?.de upon the Jocalicni. 
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6251 huts gives a population of 21,000 for the 1176 kraals that 
belong to tne Inanda location. The number of huts belonging 
to the Umvoti location amounts, at least, to 2715, which at four 
souls to a hut, gives a population of 10,860 for that location. 

The exact number of kraals and huts belonging to die Umlazi 
location, at the present time, is not known to us, tho^ from what 
knowledge we have of it^ we suppose it to be about the same as 
that of uie Inanda location. In 1843 there were a hundred and 
forty kraals between the Umkomanzi and the Ilovo within about 
ten miles (^ the sea coast. From the Ilovo to the Umeeni, within 
about ten nules of the coast there were at least 293 kraals, of which 
19 belonged to Umtanda, 39 to Umatyisa; 50 to the Umlazi 
station, 59 to Ugabashi, 48 to Umuini, 20 .Umusi, 32 to Uma- 
huta, and 25 or SO more to several others. At that time the size 
of the kraak was much larger than at present. It was given in 
testimony before the Land Commission, already referred to, that, 
*^ in 1843 it was calculated that there were thirty huts to a kraal, 
since there has been greater security the number of huts in a kraal 
has diminished. (See Natal Witnkss, July 7, 1848.) And a 
little previous to that time we have proof that the kraals were 
usually much larger still. (See sketch of the AmaUala tribe in 
foreeomg pages, and also journey to the Zulu country by Oapt. 
Gardiner, E.N., p. 312.) 

In 1843, therefore, there werelivine upon and in the vicinity of 
the present Umlazi location at least 433 kraals, which at theaverage of 
SO huts to a kraal, would give about 13,000 huts, and a population of 
about forty thousand souls, at the average of only three souls to a 
hut. Or if we abate nearly one-fourth of the number of huts to a 
kraal and put the number of souls to a hut at a fairer ave^e of 
about four« the amount of population in the vicinity of the umlazi 
(location) in 1843, would be as before, some thirty-eight or- forty 
thousand. And that this estimate, for that, time, is not &t from 
correct, will be fiirther showen from additional data to .be 
given hereafter. But the people on the Umgeni, for the most part, 
and some of those living at that time on the Umlazi, particularly 
Umatyisa''s people, went elsewhere, particularly to the Inanda, 
after the locations were formed ^pd assigned to the natives. 

However, in 1847, after the locations were formed and the natives 
were to a considerable extent settled upon them, that part of the 
Umlazi location, which lies between the Umlazi and Ilovo, was esti- 
mated as ^^ comprising an area of about 375 square miles and con- 
taining a population en from ten to twelve thousand sduls,^ from 
these and otner data and some personal knowledge of that location 
and the people, we infer that the population of the whole Umla^ 
location may be some eighteen or twenty thousand souls, at the 
present time, which witn the population of the Inanda and the 
Umvoti locations would give an aggregate of some fifty thousand 
for the three coast locations. 
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But 50,000 souk for 1100 square miles, gives a populaticm ol 
45 5-11 th souls to the square mile. The native poputation for the 
coast looations in Natal is, therefore, about forty-five souls to the 
square mile, while the population of Uie wholo Gape colony, both east 
and west districts, colored and white together is (mly about two and 
a half souls to the square mile ; that of Africa as a whole, cmly 
five, that of North and South America about four ; suffocating Ekn 
rope only sixty-six ; Asia, twenty-ei^ht ; Sweden and Norway, thir- 
teen ; Russia and Poland^ twenty-eight ; the Ghinese £mpire, only 
fbrtv-three, and that of the whole ea^th together, oijy sixteen. 

That is, by looking at our latest and oest ^* G«K>graphical and 
Statistical Tables respecting the extent and population otti^edifi^- 
ent countries in the world, and comparing with them the sisse and 
population of the native locations in Natal, we find that die num-^ 
per of souls assigned to the square mile in theee locations is greater 
by forty, than that of Africa as a ^ whole ; greater by fori^-one, 
than thieit of North and South America ; greater by seventeen, than 
that of Asia ; greater by forty-one, than that of Oceanica ; greater by 
forty-two than that of our neighbours in the old Gape** colony ; and 
about three times as great as &at which fiills to the square mile, 
on an average, among all the • different nations of the earth — tho^ 
less, of course than that of crowded, emigrating Europe, where 
many live, if they live at all, not upon the soil, bnt by their tradesi 
their commerce, and their capital. 

But it must be remembered that the habits of this people, and 
of their ancestors, for time out of mind, are chiefly agricultural 
and nomadic or pastoral. Of trade, commerce, and mecnanic arts 
they know nothing, neither have they the requisite means for fol* 
lowing them, had they the requisite knowledge. They must live, 
as they do, by their cattle and by cultivating the earth.-r*than 
which no mode of life is more healthy, honourable, andinnbcent,-— 
that is, they have a right so to live and to the means for so living, 
if they please, until they are acquainted with other modes of life, 
and of their own free will choose those modes. But of this, more 
hereafter. 

A population of 45 persons to the square mile will give About 
fourteen acres of land to each individual, or about 85 acres to a 
family of half-a-dozen souls — that is it will give each individual 
and family that extent of area — the amount of really available land 
being quite another thing. The emigrant Boer, who also lived 
chiefly by his cattle and by agpriculture, as do the natives, thought 
six thousand acres of land none too much for him and his family ; 
and emigrant, as he was, of five or six years standing, and much 
of that time disallowed, he asked his 6,000; and on showing an 
occupation of twelve months, he obtained it, and that too, in the 
fattest of the land, — which to a family of half a dozen persons 
would give a thousand acres to each individual. 

Had the locating committee gone on and located the remaining 
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60,000, more or less, as they did the first, the aggregate of land 
which would have been proposed to the 100,000 natives of Natal, 
would have amounted to about 2»500 square miles, at the highest 
estimate, or a fraction less than one-seventh part of the Natal dis- 
trict, estimating the area of the district, according to an official re* 
port of Government, in 1847, at 18.000 square miles. If then the 
whole number of 100,000 natives of Natal had been furnished with 
lands at the rate proposed for about half of them, they would have 
had less than a seventh part of the whole district, which would 
have left more than six-sevenths of the district to the use of the 
Govenment and of the some five or ten thousand, more or less, of 
colonists and emigrants then present in the district, and to the use 
of such others, coloured or white people, as might be disposed and 
permitted to come from abroad and take up their abode here.* 

In this outline of the history of the natives of Natal, from the 
earliest period of information avulable concerning them, and from 
the most original and reliable sources, we have, set before us several^ 
important facts and considerations. 

The most important of these — that which most deeply concerns 
the natives themselves, and the Government which is set over 
them, and all others connected with or interested in them — ^that 
which lies at the basis of many other considerations, and must, in 
justice, mould all political measures concerning them — and that to 
which we shall chiefly confine our further remarks, is the great 
fact and consideration that the people, of whom we speak,^ are, for 
the most part, bona fids aborigines of this disirid^ futty mMUed to a 
pormanent abode in the colony^ to a free ample possession in tie soil^ 
and to the blessings of personal liberty. 

In the sketch of the different tribes and fragments of tribes, 
already given, we see that some who were living here at the ear- 
liest recollection of the oldest inhabitants, were broken up- and 
mostly destroyed during the invasion by Tyaka. But others were 
more fortunate and succeeded in eluding the path and destructive 
power of the invader, by fleeing to dense forests and jungles, or 
by hieing themselves in the clefU of the mountains and in the 
rocky barriers of the sea, until the fearful storm passed by. Some 
of these tribes and fragments of tribes have been already named ; 

* Since the above was written, as before remarked, we hare seen it stated that " the 
Umlasi is certified in a document obtained from the Sorrejror General's offios, at 
130,000 acre^, the Inanda at 260,000 acres, sad the UmTOti at 191,000 acres.*' . This 
would giTe the three coast locations an aggregate of 571,000 acres, or less than 900 
square miles, instead of about 1,100 square ndles as caleidated bj the writer, after de- 
ducting the supposed amount of excisions. And 900 square mUes for 50,000 aouls would 
give a population of about 55 souls instead of 45, to the squarsmile ; and would gite aa 
area of about Hi acres, instead of 14 acres to each indinduaL And if the locating com- 
mittee had gone on and proposed land for all the natires* st the same rate, it would have 
given them less than one-tenth part of the whole district, learing more than nine-tmths 
of the tame to the use of the GoTemment and the fow white people who had claims here 
at that time. 
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and it was to this class that the Rer. Messrs. Oiren and Hewetson^ 
of the Church Missionary Society in South Africa, speak in their 
journal for April 17th, 1838, when one of them says: — " I wan- 
dered tliis day through the delightful gardens of an unconquered 
tribe ; who, unable to defend cattle, betooic themselves to tillaffe.'' 
And again, " I walked about twenty miles this day, through a 
country inhabited by a tribe who escaped the cruelties of JDingan 
and his murderous predecessor Tyaka. These people had no cattle 
till lately; and living in a place not easily approached by an ene- 
my, they are hospitable and communicatiye. From this tribe the 
Fingoes descended, who are now at Port Elizabeth, and are ex- 
tremely frugal and industrious.'* (See extract from Journals, isQ., 
Missionary Herald, 1889, p.p. 108, 109.) 

Many other tribes, however, getting timely notice of dagger and 
having better opportunities to flee, or being more disposed to flee 
than to fight and die or become slaves, deserted, for a time, their 
fields and the country of conflict, for a neighbourhood of peace and 
safety ; or they simply ran before the enemy and the assagai, till 
the land had rest from wai*. Many of these watched their oppor- 
tunity and- returned again from time to time, as soon as they were 
able, and as pear as possible or convenient to their former heritage 
— to the rivers and vallies of their youth and of their fathers' graves. 
To this class belong many of the tribes and fragments of tribes 
whose history has been already given, in some of the foregoing 
pages. 

Other tribes which .resided here, either yielding at once, or being 
conquered, made the best of their circumstances by joining and 
following the enemy, their conqueror. Many, if not all of these 
also, watched the signs of the times and seised the earliest oppor* 
tunities for escaping from bondage and returning to their father- 
land. And hence the only sense in which they can be called ^* re- 
fugees" is that they fled from aland of strangers and returned fVom 
an involuntary exile to the land of their birth and the home of their 
fathers. 

The result, therefore, of the numerous inquiries which we have 
made, and of the information received from the best, the most ori- 
ginal, and in fact the only original and authentic M>urce, is that 
most of the tribes which occupied this district at or before the time 
of Tyaka, were much scattered and reduced. Many were destroy- 
ed ; some found an asylum in the [forests, rocks, and ravines of 
their own neighbourhood; many resorted to flight, and found 
safety in that ; while others submitted and followed the conqueror. 
But those who remained in the land rallied, and great numbers of 
both those who fled and of those who were taken captive, returned 
again as they found opportunity, and are now dwelling some in a 
scattered and some in a compact triGal state, some on the identical 
lands of their birth, and some in other localities within the limits 
of the colony. 
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And ihaCany tribe, or*any considerable portion of a tribe, ban 
has come to reside for the first time, within the district, since it 
was adopted and marked off as a British colony, and thus separated 
from the rest of the country with which, till then, in the eye of na- 
tions, it had ever been but a part of one and the same, is a thing 
which we have yet to learn. That tribes anciently living on what 
are now made the borders of the colony, partly within and partly 
without the present limits, have changed their particular locality 
and come more entirely within the district, is evident, though we 
know of none who made the change after this portion of the coun- 
try became a British colony, much less after its limits were named 
and defined. And moreover that colored people, here and there 
an individual, or a family, or a kraal, or perhaps a small company 
have been coming more or less eveiy year into the colony since it 
was adopted, is doubtless true ; but we have reason to believe that 
they are, for the most part, following and joining their respective 
tribes and reoccup^ing the country from whence they or their fa- 
thers were exiled by the hand of violence. So far as the writer's 
memory serves him the number of individuals of whom he has per- 
sonal knowledge as coming from abroad into the colony, during 
the five or six years of his residence among the people on the lo- 
cations, would not all amount to two souls per annum. 

We have taken a section of the country, the Inanda location, as 
a kind of specimen as to what portion of the whole coloured popu« 
lation may be set down as belonging to the aboriginal tribes of 
the district — that is to the tribes which originated or built within 
the particular district of Natal, before the memory of the oldest 
inhabitants — ages since for aught that is known to the contrary— 
or which built formerly on what have been recently made the bor- 
ders of the colony, some within and some without, and came fully 
within the now specified and defined district several years before 
it was adopted and marked off as a British colony, and thus 
separated .from the rest of the country of which it was before a 
part 

So far, then, as we ean learn, the whole number of kraals be- 
longing to the Inanda location, at the present time, is about eleven 
hundred and seventy-six, containing about five thousand two hun- 
dred and fourteen huts, excepting thirty five or forty huts or 
houses belonging^to the Amakolwe. Of this (foregoing) number, 
nine hundred and fifty-two kraals^ containing four thousand and 
seventy-two huts, belong to the aboriginal Natal tribes or frag- 
ments of tribes, as above specified, and of which a sketch has been 
already given in the preceding pages. This leaves 224 kraal«, 
containing 1042 huts, whose origin and history are not given, and 
are for the most part, unknown to the writer, thnt is, of the whole 
number of kraals belonging to the Inanda location, a fraction more 
than four-fifths belong to the Natal tribes before sketched, and 
either built wholly within the Natal district as now defined^ ages 
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out of mind, or else they built formerly upon what have now teen 
made the limits of the colony and came wholly within the district 
before it became a British colony, separate from the rest of tho 
country. 

These 224 kraals, or about one-fifth of the Inanda population, 
report themselves under 88 different tribal names,— other than the 
70 and more names given in the sketch, — of which 47 of the (88) 
tribal names include but one kraal each ; 13 include two kraals 
each ; 13 include three kraals each ; and seven include four kraals 
each. The other names include, some five, some six kraals each, 
and one or two include ten or twelve. We mav suppose that some 
of these 224 kraals, distributed among eighty-^ight different names, 
properly belong to some of the aboriginal Natal tribes already 
sketched — ^havfng assumed another name, of which we have in- 
stances. Others may belong to old Natal tribes now extinct, of 
which we have no knowledge. And others doubtless, indeed wo 
know belong to tribes originating and still living, as a whole, witlio 
out the limits of Natal colony, though some of these individual 
kraals came into this district several years before it was adopted by 
the English as a colony. 

If now we suppose about one-half af these 224 kraal to belong 
to the tribes sketched or to others of Natal origin, or to have come 
into the district several years before it became a colony, it will 
make the truly aboriginal and domestic population of the Inandar 
location to be about nine-tenths, and the real or supposable so 
called '' foreign^' portion to be about one-tenth of the whole. Of 
the real Zulu tribe there are only three kraals in all, which together 
contain eight huts. 

We have supposed Inanda to be a fair specimen of the whole 
district in respect to the facts here considered and developed in 
respect to the truly aboriginal character of the coloured popula- 
tion in Natal, But in one respect, touching those who once dwelt 
on what are now the borders of the colony, though when these bor- 
ders were made the limits the people were all within them, almost 
any other section of the country would have presented fewer per- 
sons of this class* 

In view then of all these historic and statistical facts concern- 
ing the origin and residence of the natives of Natal, how can it be 
alleged, without a gross perversion of truth and a strange abuse 
of language, that these natives are '^ foreigners," ''emigrants," and 
*^ strangers^' in this land of Natal ? how in truth can it be" denied 
thai they are the aborigines of the country in which they dwell, 
having as such, a just claim to an ample unbought possession in 
the soil, and to a permanent abode^ as free men, and not as serfs 
or slaves in the country ? 

But the impropriety of regarding tlie colored people of the co- 
lony as mere " Zulu refugees," " foreigners," ** emigrants,** 
** aliens,*^ and ^* intruders,^ and the correctness of the opposite doc- 
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trine thai they havs a wMd claim in tke country and in He soil oj 
Natal and are entitled to tke blemnys of freedom^ may he put on 
anotier basis. 

The land was theirs and the kings who ruled over them — whe- 
tber they were aborigines or not — up to the very day that the coun- 
try became U British colony ; and when that day Pawned, and be- 
fore the limits of the colony were fixed and agreed upon, all the 
tribes and all (but a very insignificant number) of the people now 
in the colony were here on the ground. And when the British Go- 
vernment adopted the country a9 a colony, it adopted the colored 
inhabitants thereof as British subjects, acknowledged their right 
in the country and in the soil, and pledged its faith for their free- 
dom. 

1. The district of Natal belonged to the natives now here and 
to the kings who ruled over them up to the day when it was 
adopted as a British colony. We have already shown that i|omo 
twenty-five or thirty years ago Tyaka subdued all the tribes and 
gained possession of all the country of Natal and of much besides. 
After this extensive conquest he returned and built in this district 
on the Umvoti river, where he spent his last days, universally ac- 
knowledged as the rujer and possessor of this and the a4Joining 
territories. Tyaka was succeeded in possession and power by his 
brother Dingan. And during the reign of these two kings all who 
came hereto Natal went to them, on their arrival, as the sole sove- 
reigns of the country. Farewell went to Tyaka in 1824 and ob- 
tained of him permission to settle here, as we learn from the Ex- 
ploring Narrative of Capt Owen, R.N., vol. 2, p. 13], and from 
other sources. Captain Gardiner, fi.N., came in 1835 and went 
directly to Dingan, from whom he obtained permission to ** build 
at Port Natal and teach the people there,*' as we leain from his 
"Journey to the Zulu country,'' p. 71. Then came the American 
Missionaries and *^ Dingaan gave the brethren of the maritime 
mission leave to settle in bis country, and proposed that they 
should reside at Natal,^ as we learn from the History of the A. B. 
C. F. M., p. 331. Then came the Dutch farmers, who also went 
straight to Dingan as the King of Natali as we shall soon show by 
a quotation frpm histonr. 

After the arrival of the Dutch there arose a contest between 
them and the natives, and also the British Government for supre- 
macy in Natal, which terminated in the adoption of the country 
as a British colony, during which period the country must be con- 
sidered as belonging, of course, to its former ruler and his people. 

That Tyaka and his successors, Dingan and Umpandi, more or 
leps formally or informally, gave or proposed to give, or are alleged 
to have given this district or part of it to certain white people, pri- 
vate individuals, or men acting in a private unauthorized capacity, 
before the conntr}' became a British colony is no doubt true. 

Lieut. Farewell says, " 1 took possession of the country (of 

H 4 
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Natal) made orer accordiog to the tenor of the documeots for^ 
warded to your lordship (on the 27th of Aug.), and hoisted the 
English colors^ and fired a salute in the presence of a number of 
lyaka's chiefsi which proceeding I hope will meet your lordship's 
satactibn as well as that of the English Government.^ Then comes 
Mr. Isaacs (Farewell still here) and says, ** he (Tyaka) created me 
chief of Natal, and granted me the tract of country lying from the 
Umhloti to the Umlasi, a space of twenty* five miles of sea coast 
and one' hundred miles inland including the Bay, islands, and for- 
ests near the Point/' (See Isaacs' Travels, vol. 1, p.p. 311, 312). 
Again he says, after Dingan came to power, ^' The original grant 
of the tract of country ceded to me by his predecessor Tyaka, was, 
it will be perceived, recognized by Dingan and confirmed to me.** 
(See Isaacs' Travels, vol. 2, p. 41.) 

Then eomes Capt Gardiner, R N-, and says, Dingan gave me 
all the country about the Bay of Natal, and installed me chief of 
all the people, both black and white. ** The territory in question 
was described by Umhlela and Tambusa, (head councillors of the 
Zulu nation) as extending between the ' Tugela and Umzimknlu 
rivet's north and south, and from the sea coast to the Kwahlamba 
mountains." (See Journey, &c., p. 214). And while Capt^ Oar- 
diner is off for England to get Her Majesty to approve the grtmt 
to him, the Dutch farmers come in and say the country is ours for 
Dingan gave it to us; But were these gifts or cessions of territory 
real ? . Were any of them valid? Did the givers Or even the gran- 
tees so regard them ? Were the cessions acknowledged on the part 
of the Government or Governments to whom the parties owed al- 
lej^ance ? Did not His Maiesty^s Secretary for the Colonies, Lord 
Glenely, in particular, '^ disclaim in the most distinct terms, any 
intention on the part of His Majesty's Govemmept to assert any 
authority over any part of this territory ?" 

But perhaps we can not do better than to give here an extract 
from a recent lecture by the Hon. the Recorder, H. Cloete, Esq.^ 
of NataU in which he says — ^'^ Peter Retief, however,'' the 
commandant in general of the Dutch emigrants, ^ in the con- 
scientious view which he had always taken of these matters, felt 
that as Tyaka and Dingan had both nominally given away this 
territory to various other persons before their arrival, and that the 
occupation of this country by him and his followers, might here- 
afler subject them to disputes, either with the Zulu chiefs^ or with 
such English emigrants as had received such ill-defined grants 
from Zulu sovereigns, he accordingly determined to proceed in 
person to Dingan's capital, and to negociate with him a trea^ of 
peace and obtain a formal cession of such extent of territory as 
the latter might feel inclined to concede to them." Here we have 
all former alledged grants, cessions, and purchases put down as 
mere ** nominaF transactions — all a kind of pretence — so each new 
suitor or grantee looked upon all former grants and cessions, and 
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80 the givers doubtless meant it Tyaka makes a ^'sale and gran 
of a part of his countir in the neighbourhood of Natal" to Qeut 
Farewell ; the English colors are hoisted, a salute fifed^ possession 
is taken, and the documents fonn'arded — ^all in due form and order. 
And substantially the same thing is done once and again and again 
at short intervals by different parties. But the '^ conscientious" 
Retief who comes after them looks upon it dl as a kind of farce— 
a mere nominal affair of no importance or permanence ; and the 
careful historian but utters a mauifest truth and general sentiment 
when he sustains the decision. 

But, strange to say — ^such is man — the same Retief no sooner 
comes to the above just conclusion, than he accordingly deter- 
mines to proceed in substantially the same way, and obtain a 
claim to the same country in the same manner as others, had done 
again and again before him ! If the cession of the country to 
others was a bona fids transaction, how could he ask Dingan to 
make it over to him and his countrymen. But if all the sales and 
grants and cessions^ hoisting of colors, and the putting of the 
King's, mark to paper as was done by Tyaka for Isaacs, were mere 
nominal performances, why should not a repetition of the same be 
regarded in the same light, 

That Dingan did not consent in good faith, and with . a willing 
mind '^ to resign to Retief and his countrymen . tlie place . called 
Fbrt lilatal, together with all ihe land annexed," is evident" from 
the fact that before the grantees took their leave of him, he and 
his spl<]Ue,rs fell upon them and left not one of the whole company 
oi .a. hundred mounted men to testify to the cession, or announce 
the feite of the embassy to their friends. 

. But suppose] this cession' was, or was ever believed to be^ any 
thing more than ^^ nominal,** like all the rest — a mere pretence on 
the part of Dingan to get rid of the suitors — were the farmers even 
authorized or even approved in the. transaction, by the govepiment 
to which they owed allegiance ? Not in the least On the con- 
trary Her Majesty's Oovemment openly disapproved of the far- 
mers leaving the old colony, assured them *' diat their undertaking 
is one which never will be approved of by the British. Govern- 
ment," and sent an embassy to assure the native tribes that the 
Boers were acting ^ in open transgression of the laws," (see Go- 
vernment advertisement by His Excellency, 1838.) Aiid again in 
the same year, Her Majesty's Government declared '* the occupa- 
tion^^ of Natal and of territories adjacent by certain Emigrants 
from the old colouy to be '* unwarranted" (see proclamation by Sir 
G. Napier, Nov. 18S8). The claim also of the emigrants, in 
1841, to be recognized as independent was rejected, and Uieir 
resolution to expel the natives from Natal was pronounced a most 
uigust and illegal proceeding. «. 

And it was not until the very day that Natal became a British 
colony that the Dutch emigrant fanners were exempted from their 
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obligation to return to the (old) colony and conld lay claim to per- 
miision from Her Majesty to reside at Natal. The same docu- 
ments which announce that .Natal will be a colony, announce, fot 
the first time, that exemption and permission. Thus in th^ 
*' fbinute'' of May 4th, 1843, it is said, ''Her Majesty's Govem- 
m6bt has not, under the professions of aUegiance made by the 
fanpers. deemed it either expedient or necessary to coerce tliem by 
military force to abandon Natlil and return to the colony." And 
again in the proclamation of May 12th, 1 848, it is declared th&t 
three conditions *^ are to be considered as absolutely indispensable 
to the permission which it is proposed to give the emigrants to 
occupy the territory in question.^ Now if the farmers had a legal, 
authorized, approved possession of Natal previous to this date, 
then these words of Her Majesty are withput meaning. 

From these historic fxicts« then — from the. conquests and claims, 
the possession and occupation of this land by Tyi^ and his 6tio- 
ceirsors and the tribes under them, firom the implied and expressed 
adihissions of trayellers, missionaries and emiffnints, and firom "the 
e2q>ress declaration and unequivocal conduct or the British gotim^ 
ment fifom first to last, who can say, that according to th6 laws - of 
nations and the laws of the land, the District of NatiJ 'ever pro^ 
pedy belonsed to any nation or aoknowledffed power and authority, 
but that of the colored inhabitants of the hmd, until it was ad6pted 
and recognised by the British Ctoyemment as a Britldi colony iii 

1843! 

2. When Her Majesty^s Government adopted this DiiMnct -as » 
Britidi Colony it also adopted its colored inhabitants as British stib- 
jeots , acknowledged that they had a perfect right in the oonntry 
and in the soil, and declared that '^ slavery in any shape or under 
any modification is absolutely unlawftd as in every other portion of 
Her Majesty^s dominions.^ This is quite clear firom the fetielp .and 
spirit of all the official documents to which reference has been made 
and finom which several quotations have been given in fhe preoed* 
ing pages. '* 

It is evident firom the three fundamental conditions on which the 
countnr was first adopted as a colony, and which are' declared 
^* absolutely indispensable ^ — ^^ absolutely essential whatever • may 
be the institutions ultinUitely sanctioned,^ the third of whidi- con** 
ditions req)ecting slavery has just been quoted. 

In the 10th section of the same Prodamation, of Bfay 1849, it 
is declared ''that the fiumers and all others holding land withm 
the* District of Port Natal, shall, pending; the further pleasifre of 
Her Majesty, be protected in the emoymeut of all such lands 
as they snail be found by Her Majesty^ Oommissioner to daim and 
hold.^ 

That the natives were admitted to have a right in the country 
and fk>\l of Natal when the British (Jovemment adopted the ootm- 
try as H colony, i» proved idso from the instructions to Oommisuoner 
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Gloete, EcK]., May 18th and^Oct. IJth, 1843, whiob required him 
*^ to make it known to the Emigrant Fannersi and Native l^rib^, 
that you were directed in May hist t6 cause the ohtims of the 
Natives to labds, which they either held or docupi'ed, to be scmpu- 
loufily repected,'** and ^* to make it known that Her Majesty V Go- 
vernment and the Colonial Government will spare no pains to secure 
protection and justice to the Native Tribes around Natql, and that 
th^y are not to be restricted m locating themselves to any particular 
Bpci or district, nor we thej to be excluded from occupying any 
land whatever, which remams at the disposal of the Grown. ' The 
government will neither disturb them or allow them to be disturbed 
in theit occupation and selections. You will be good enough to 
announce lliat you never had any authority for even in<][ulnng ihto 
their wishes or pretensions in those respects, and that it is not in 
any^way within your province or duty to inake any permanent or 
temporary arrangement either with the Emigrants or with the 
Natives U)t the settlement of the latter people, it is not probable 
that the natives will apply to the Government for grants of land 
they now hold or may hereafter occupy. The advantago of such 
titles will not occur to their ignorant minds, but if they should or 
if the government should consider that the issue of them will' afford 

S eater enjoyment and protection to the native in his possession, 
ey will undoubtedly receive them precLiely as would the fiurmers 
or any other persons. 

These principles and pledges of faith were repeated and set fbrthl 
together with much more, of the same spirit, m subsequent offioia, 
documents, by Her Majesty'^s Government, particularly in- the In- 
structions of His Honor to the Commissioners in 1846, for locating 
** all the natives now within the District,^ supposed taaibount to 
** the number of from 80,000 to 100,000.'* 

But enough has been 'quoted and referred to, to show without s 
comment or without a doubt that when Natal was adopted as a 
British Oolony, the natives were allowed to have a right m the soil 
and a claim to freedom. They were not taken as captives in war. 
Her Majesty had no contest with them — on the contrary, she had 
had from them efficient aid-in time of her gratest need in this land, 
before it became a colony, as may be learned from despatches from 
the officer commanding at Natal, dated July 1842, and elsewhere. 
So ftr from being captives, or regarded even as enemies, they were 
regarded as friends and allies, and were neter designed to be treated 
as sei^ or slaves. Nothing was done or said to cut off or even 
question the natives right to a perpetual abode in the land and a 
permanent, undisputed, unbought pomeesion in the toil of Natal. 
On the contrary, much was done by Hie highest authority to ad- 
mit that right in plain terms and to the ftiUest extent. Atid this 
was done, not simply in a single instancoi but repeatedly in. various 
ways and at different times. 

3. Nearly all the natives now here in the Natal colony were here 
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when H was adopted, or at least jbefore its limits were named and 
fixed by the British Qovemjpcient and the neighboring powers. Wo 
say ^nearly all ^ for it is not denied that a few have.oome here 
sinc9 that time, an,d it is also known that hundreds and thousands 
hate bjeen.bom here, during th^ past ten years of the oolony'^s ex* 
istenpe, who. must of course, in truth, be exduded firom the pro- 
poisitAoq before us, ihb^ they are true British subjects by virtue of 
^eir being bom such. 

It may be premised here, that the localities and tribes of which 
we. have before us exact information and statistic all' Uk&i and jput 
on ^per at or abo^t the time referred to, are, of course limited 
and ^jperfect, but we give them as good, so fi^ as they go— Tall 
thebettei; for having, been recorded many years since, and wifhoui 
i^iv; reference t^^ before us:— abnndanUpr authorising the 

iuferinice. which is iirawn firom them and whi(jhi.ii| capable of other 
proof. •. . . . 

... jFpr, indeed, in support of. tlie proposition we might refer to thp 
^^ds^etohV alr^y ^iven.of.the seventy ribds.and fira^ents (^ 
tribes pow resident m Natal, and to the nynut^ statistics cf/the 
loapda location, as a generaj specimen fbr the pistfict^. . Fn)p.that 
d^^. we lej^m what tribes and fragments oC tribes remained., here 
dunng the Zulu invasions ; and auK> what tribes and firagments of 
tribes fled and returned, togetlier with the time of theii^ return. 
And if we except, perhaps, one case in which there is some un- 
eertf^intv, we phall nnd that all the tribes and parts of tribes whose 
history has been collected, ^d given, where here before the country 
became a. colony, iqost of tfi^m several years, at least, befiMre. that 
time..... • J ' ,:.'.-. 

But in addition to that sketch, we have others, inflepend^t 
proof — ^incidental statistics .firom .books publi^ho^* l^tteisi written, 
and memprandw made ten or^fteen years agp, firom whidi.the.pro- 
positiop.lfefore us, respecting the amount of the native popuUticHi 
present jp, ^atal in 184!3, may be sustained. 

We hft^e already j;iven amen^orandum of thO; number of*JSjraa|f! 
between the Uipgem and the .Umkomasif to the distance of ab^t 
tcin miles from me coast — a men^ora^pm niade at the timeX]:8i8) 
bv the late Bev* pr. Adanos, wl^o. was.Uving among ^em and t^mm^ 
of ail, men, b^ acauaijited ^th them. ' The nunmer of kraals in 
that, region,, oountea up andj^et.off to.each chief or tribe, apioYuiteii 
then t9foar. hundred and thirty three, at.least; vdnchjit ^e esti- 
mated average at that time of. thkty huts to a kraal, and. the low 
estimatecpf .about three persons tp.a hut, would sive a pppulatipii 
of some tUrty-eidit or 40,000. Or should we ^mipish . tne esti* 
nmtedt nunilxMr ckt nuts by about one- fourth and reckon four souls to 
m hut, the amount would, be about the same. But. we have . reason 
to believe that SO.Jiuts to a kraal, at that time, according t^fi testi- 
nony given to the Land Oinnmission, was nqt a high estimate, foe 
the perriod referred to. For it will be remembered, as statedrin the 
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sketch that the Amohlala who were living at the Zwaitkops, near 
P. M. Bnrff, on the arrival of the iGuniers numbered' about twenty 
men (amaaoda) to a kraal, besides the women, -' younff - nien and 
children. And as every ipan had several wives, generaSiy hlore at 
that time than now, and every wife had a hut as ^ell ab her ' hus- 
band, the population of that tribe may be reckoned at sonid three 
or four thouBuid previous to the adoption of Natal.* ' 

This averse for kraak in former years will be supported, np we 
proceed to give the population of another tribe, as recorded dv Oapt. 
Gardiner, K.N., in his journey to the Zulu country, or nether nis 
return. fit>m it in 1835. On his way he stopped a short lime 
with Fodo, chief of the.Inhlanffu tribe, who was then living on the 
west side of the Umkomazi. He says, ^^the name of this village 
(kraal) is Dumazulu, or Thundering Heavens, and with the other 
nine, contains firom 300 to 400 men^ and as each on an average 
has three wives, the whole population' mav be estinuited at about 
3,000.^ *^ They describe tnemselves as having 'been' 'tbrmetly a 
powerful nation, the only remains, of which, at present consist of 
twenty five villages, ten here, ten more on this side of tne'Umgeni, 
and five on the otoer side, all under the control of Fodo, and male 
probably amount to between 7,000 and 8,000 souls.^* (See Jour- 
ney, &c., p. 312.) We li^ve no reason to suppose th|it the . people 
here referred to, numbered any less in 1843, than at the, aj^ove 

G)riod. In 1842, the people on the sources of the tJmkomazi and 
mzimkulu were put in a general estimate by Dr. Addons, at about 
8,000. ... ' 

In 1844, the same individual (Bev. Dr. Adams) Inade a trip along 
the sea coast, southwest of the Umkomazi, and numbered the kraals 
in the region through which he passed, of which ennumeratioti we 
have the following memorandum. The Amacele at Umpambon- 
coni, under Uma^digidi 41 kraals, Udonsela 16; - John Kane^s 
(Umkatyona) people, 14 kraals, Amalanca, U&yedwa chief, 23, 
Fvnn^s at Umfayanona 6, at Umzumbi 30, IJmdelu at UnitwaluAe — ) 
Dumisa^s people 60, IJnikalipa 6, which together gives 186 kraals 
only for that part of the coast region which was thus visited. But this 
census did not extend to all the tribes and people in that part of the 
district at that time. The Amohlubi and Amahlongwa living fur- 
ther on towards the XJmzimkulu, and. found to number 6iS )arto)s in 
1848, when also the IJmdelu tribe, whose number was not pven in the 
above list, was foundto number 30 kraals on the UmiwiJume, and 
some others, living in that region before 1843 are omitted in tthe enumer- 
ation. 

Although this enumeration was made in 1844^ yet we suppose that most 
if not all of the people, were there the year, at least before. In a letter from 
Dr. Adams dated Iday 1 839, he says " at th^ Umzinto river, there are many 
natiTes collected, and also at the UmzumbiViver. This latter place we r^^urd 
as an eligible site for a station. The people for the most part are remnants 
of tribes destroyed by Tyaka, who hare been living for several yean among 
the Amaponda." (See Missionary Herald, Oct, 37, p. 385.) From 
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each Act8» thtii» as we have before m as to the'population along the ooaat 
iMi^Nreen the Umkomad and the Umadiqkiifci* at tl^« time Natal was adopted 
am colony, ^ we believe they might be lafely eatimated at some twelve or 
fifteen thousand. 

. Writtbg nnder date of Oct. 12th, 1339, Dr. Adams says, « There are 
thousands of people redding upon t^e Ti^;eU, from sixty to a hundred 
miles from the sea, under the protection of the Dutch, who aire ready and 
would gladljr receiire nussionaries." (See Missionary Herald, 1840^ He 
afterwards .visited this people (1B45Y and foiind.the Amacunu, cluef Upa- 
kode, to number about 120 tb^^ns (or kraals) and about ' 0,000 soub,' t^e 
Abatembua' diief Ujobo, numbering about 100 towns, uid 5^000 souls, ^e 
Amongwona, humberine about 5,000 souls,- makm^ a population of aix>ut 
16,000 soub for these three tribes, which were .livmgin that pjurt of the 
Natal District before It became a colony. (See Mittionary Ueralic^ vol. 
42, p.p. 191, 192.) 

In aaditioi^ to these-estimates in definite iciumbers made from particular 
.emimeratioiii op the spot and at the' times ];eferred to. we hi^ve alsQ other 
more general remarks, touddag the population of parts of the same localities 
which wer^ put on record some.nine or ten years ago and publidied in die 
Missionary Hc»rald* 

, Tbui^ ma letter of Feb. 1842, Dr. Adams says, <*This (Umbizi) 
station is ntuated in the midst of a population of 6,000 natives, not in- 
duding those living mth the Dutch also on the UniUud. Asain in 
March of the same year, he rays, '^ t&e country from the Umgem river, 
seven nules eastward from the loay, totheUovo twenty miles west of it, 
is now densly populated.'' 

A letter from Sir. A. Grout, of the same year, speaks of Dr. ' Adaini^ 
having a thousand people to hear him, and says, " ne might have as many 
wery Sabbath if the people would all attend who live within two miles of 
him.^' He says also tnat ''the people are as numerous on the Umgeni as 
about the Umlasi," Again he savs, " I think there are about twenty-five 
ofT thirty hundred within three miles pf the house I propose to occupy,** on 
the Umgeni^ And again in 1843 he savs, " There are about ten thou- 
sand inhabitants as near me as the people of a New EngUmd preacher are 
to.hixn, and Dr. Adams has nearly or quite fourteen thousand wdhin the 
iiame distance.** 

Besides Ihese extracts respecting the dense population of particular lo- 
calities, we may here give one or two showing thiat at about the tune of 
"Her Maijest/s adoptii:^ Natal as a colpny its colored population was some 
times put in round numbers at 100,000, the same at wliich it is generdly 
put at the present time. Thus, '* The British (Government, first of alt 
reaolved upon making this whole reaion — some fifteen or twenty thousand 
square mihis, with a poiralation of 100,000 Zulus (natives)— one of ita 
Colonies.** (Missionary Herald, vol 40, p. 181.) The Rev. Mr. Lind- 
ley, writing under date of May 1844, sa^rs, ''We believe that there are 
at least a hundred thousand Aborigines in the Natal Territory,** "The 
Aboriffines of this country are regarded and are to be treateJ as British sub- 
jects.'^ (See Annual Report for 1845, p*77.) And again the first offidal efforts 
to ascertain the number of all the natives inhabiting' the different parts of the 
Natal District after it was adopted as a colony, made them some '* 80,000 
or 100^00," and it was for tnis number that the locating Committee were 
instructed to make provision. 

(For cofUinuation of Rev. Z, Groufs Evidence Bee pari 5th.) 
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FABT V. 



Ef4dene^ of the Bet. LEWIS OBOUT^ continued from Part A. 



Here, then, firom tbeBe statistics, ^diich were incidentally taken, 
and many of them given to the public by different persons, in 
difibrent ways, about the time that this coimtrv was declared a 
colony, and given too without the thought that they would ever be 
put to the use here made of them — ^liniited and accidental as our 
statistics are^— we are able to name tribes, and point to localities, 
which give a carefully estimated population of 75 or 83,000 natives, 
as actually present, occupying in the district of Natal, at the time of 
its becoming a British colony. And probably this number, together 
with those who have been born in the country since it becatne a 
colony, would cover all but a veiy small portion of the whole colored 
population of the Natal colony at the present time. 

If, then, it could be now proved, that neither the natives who are 
now here, nor any of their Others, ever saw this district of Natal, 
half-a-dozen years previous to the time of its becoming a British co- 
lony, could it be denied that they would still have, one and all, a 
&11 and a &ir claim to a free residence and an ample possession in 
the lands of Natal ? Were not all the tribes and the mass of the 
people here in 184:3 \ were they not occupying large portions — all 
they required — of the country, cultivating the soil, and grazing their 
cattle upon its fields! And was their residence, occupation, and 
possession, ever once objected to, or called in question bv the British 
government, or was it conditioned upon anything witli which the 
natives have not complied ! 

And as to the few others who can\e or are alleged to have come 
after the country became a colony, — ^were they opposed or 
ever warned not to come ! And did they not come before the limits 
of the colony were named and fixed in 1845 and 1847 ! And can 
boundaries be crossed or limits be transgressed before ijiey are natned ! 
And again, whether before or after the limits of the colony were 
fixed, were the few scattoring natives who came afier 1843, ever 
told that this was not their land, or that the condition on which they 
could enter and occupy and inherit, would be other than of those who 
had been more fortunate, either in remaining here in uninterrupted 



oeeopaiion, or in coming back from exile, or even for the first time 
entering at an earlier period ! And moreover did not Her Maiesty^s 
Government neglect and even refose to give them np and sena them 
back, when demanded by the neighboring powers uom whom diey 



came! 



Therefore, on this basis alane might be rested the claims of the 
natives «f Natal to an ample, free, permenant abode and possession 
in this colony ; — ^that the country was theirs and their mlers, in the 
eve of law and of nations, till aao|)ted by the British Gtovemment ; 
that they were, for the most part, in actual occupation of the soil 
at that time, were adopted as British subjects, acknowledged to 
have aright in the lands which they occupied, and solemnly and 
repeated^ promised that they should be protected in the same, and 
tliat no modification of slavery should be allowed in the country. 

But the claims of the natives of Natal to a permanent ample pos- 
sesion in the Colony and to the enjoyment of personal liberty 
mar be put upon still another basis. 

If it could De now showen that they are not aborigines; and if 
all the despatches of the British Government, and sfi the pledges 
crfT public faith respecting them, could be recalled or destroyed^ and 
if It could be shown that every soul of them came here since 1843 
and 1845 when the limits of the colony were first named; the colored 
people of Natal would ititt have good reasons for laying claim now 
to as mneh land as they require for the comforts of a free existence and 
for the means of improvement. This will appear if we look at the 
will of Ood in respect to the earth and men, and the ground of right 
in soil, as learned from nature, reason, and revelation ; at the.pro- 
ridences of God in placing this people here ^ at the state of the 
oountry in respect to population and land ; and at the character of 
of the people and their customary pursuits. 

1. If we look at the evident will of God in respect to the ^arth 
and men, we find that nothing is plainer than that the earth i^ 
made to be inhabited and cultivated by men. Men have been plaeea 
here with wants which a cultivation of the earth, and nothing else, 
can supply. Men are made to suffer hunger, and the earth to fiir- 
nssb food ; men have minds and hands to till the earth, and teeth to 
eat the food which tillage produces. The correlative adaptation of 
the eye to lieht does not more clearly prove that one was made fi»r 
the other — ^tne discovery of design in begun existences does not mcore 
clearly reveal an intelligent designer, than the fitness of man to cul- 
tivate the earthy and the earth, under proper cultivation, to supply, 
the neccMities of man, prove that the one has been given to the other 
for tiiese respective and reciprocal purposes. And such, too, are the 
teachings of revelation. " The heaven, even the heavens are the 
I>;fdy but the earth hath he given to the children of men,** (Psalm 
116-16). This gift or loan of earth to man was made with a 
charge to ** Kubdue it,"" and with the promise that he who does so 
•* shall be satisfied with bread.'' ^ ..i. n 

IJut one man cannot subdue the whole earth, reitner can all me 



occupy the same spot. And moreover there is no inducement to 
labor — much less to make improvementd — ^when there it no security 
for the fruits of labor, and none for the material on which improve- 
ments are made. To be therefore of any service to men — to be pro- 
perly subdued and cultivated — the earth muikt be properlv divided 
and appropriated among the nations and individuals thereof, and the 
rightful claims of each must be scrupulously honoured. 

But how shall it be distributed ! Much of this work has been 
done already — done more than four thonsand years ago by the 
word or the particular providence of God, than which there can be 
no hi|[her and better rule. And the record of that division, or title 
deed is still extant, by which it appears, speaking in general terms, 
that Asia was allotted to Shem, Africa to Ham, and Europe to 
Japheth. Or, more particularly, the descendants of Japeph were 
directed and allowed to people and possess Europe and the N.W. of 
Asia i those of Ham the southern qarter of the globe, particularly 
Africa ; and the Shemites the countries of central Asia, particularly 
those around the Ku})hrates (see Gen. X.) 

These different nations and people, therefore, so far as they have 
respectively continued io the occupation of these several countries or 
divisions of the earth, have, as nations, all the claims to their several 
divisions which undisputed prior and continued occupation can 
give, which is, indeea, the highest claim that can be urged, es- 
pecially when sanctioned by the word or by the providence of 
God. 

And here, if we mistake not, we find the outlines of the rule 
which should guide all nations and individuals in every part of the 
earth at the present time — ^that the claim or title to land, which 
comes from a providential, prior, continued, and useful occuprtion 
is, and must be paramount. No claims, can be stronger, no better 
found or purchased. Possession gained in this way, is sanctioned 
not only by revelation, but also by nature and reason^ justice and 
humanity. It is, however, evident also, from the same sources, 
that this most righteous and exclusive title, cannot be properly 
made to cover more land for any nation or man, than it or he ac- 
tually requires and improves, if others of equal or greater need are 
thereby deprived of what they also* really need, would improve, 
and cannot elsewnere obtain. 

If we mistake not, these views are sustained by the best authori- 
ties in moral science and political economy^ ^' when God has given 
me a desire for any object, and ha& spread that object before me, 
and there is no rational creature to contest my claim, I may take 
that object and use it as I will, subject only to the limitation of 
those obligations to Him and to my fellow creatures which have 
been before specified. On this principle is founded my right to 
enter upon wild and unappropriated lands. This right is sufficient 
to exclude the right of any subsequent claimant ; for, if it has been 
given to me, that act of gift is valid, until it can be shown by an- 
other that it has been annulled. A grant of this sorl, however^ 



applies only to an individual so long as he continnes the loQim 
tenens and no Ipnger/ (Eleinents of Moral Soence hj F. ' Way<» 
land.) 

*^ \VhQn the ' sacredness of property* is talked of, it should ^ 
ways be remembered that this sacredness doQS pot belopff in the 
same degree to Isoded property. No mmi madd the land. It is the 
original Inheritance of the whole species. Public reasons, e^stfor 
its being appropriated . But if those reason^ lost their force> the 
thing would be unjust It is no hardship to he excluded from what 
others have produced. They were not bound to produce it for his 
use, and he loses nothing by not sharing in what Qtherwise would 
not have existed at all* But it is some liardsfaip to be bom into 
the world, and to find all nature's gifts previously engrossed, and 
no place left for the new comer.'' (Principles of political Eoomo-^ 
my by J, S. Mill.) 

If by aqy imaginable process^ one-*half of the human family 
could rightfully obtain an absolute and exclusive ownership in this 
whole earth's surface, then it would be seen that the remaining 
half created in His image and fitted to derive a happy and virtuous 
existence from the earth, had been cast by him who made! them, 
into a world where they have no provision for their necessities, no 
opportunity to answer the end of their creation, no right even to 
set foot on the soil for an hour. It is needless labor to confute 
such a monstrous supposition. The intention of God, then is, 
that the earth shall be so appropriated, as to sustain all its inhabit 
tants. And every man on earth who does not forfeit his birth* 
right by crime, improvidence, or indolence, has a right to draw 
subsistence from the earth, as long as it is capable of yielding it 
Any appropriation of the soil, under whatever claim, which hinders 
its yielding subsistence from it, is an encroachment on the rights 
of God, and a violation of the charter, signed by his own hand, by 
which he has given the earth to the children of men. 7'he title 
deed of one^s estate from the king, is only a lease from God ; un- 
der this condition, that the management of it shall be such, as 
shall, in one way or anelber, give bread to the hungry and shelter 
to the homeless.'* *^ No right of possession can be stronger thui 
his who enters upon a portion \)f the soil untenanted and unclsim-^ 
ed bv any other man.'' (See *' The Right of Property in Laad-tr* 
its Foundations and its Limits." New Englander, voL 8, p.p. 224» 
225, and 221.) 

From these teachings of revelation and natural conscienoe,— * 
these general principles of Hioral and political science— we see 
that, in the originsd distribution of lands, nations and men cannot 
properly appropriate to themselves more of the earth than they ac-^ 
tuady need and properly use, for the purposes of existence and 
improvem^it, if by so doing they necessarily deprive others of that 
which they also need and would properly use. We see also that 
a more fundamental and righteous claim to land cannot be prefer? 



red, than that which is bas^d nptm tmdispuied, pri6r, continued, 
providential and usefhl occnptitioni 

2. With these just and generally admitted principles in mind, 
let us ^o a step further and look at facts co&^etning th^ te* 
6ent histbry and reAl stkte of the country and people of which <re 
speak. God. in his providence, has placed this colored p^ple 
within the d^tdct of Natal, and pIlK^ them herd anteeeatflit to 
the arrival of most of the white people who are now here. They 
have been living heris fo)r five, ten, ot fifteen years at leiust. "We 
ask not now wltence they came or wliere they originated.* Sup-* 
pote th^y caikie fr6m afiothet douhtry a!nd kingddm-^flrotn Bgypt, 
China,' ikb Isles of the sea, or down frond the mookh^tbey ate 
hete-^they 'are human beings, the work of hands divine, and made 
of thi^ same bl6od as othe^ teen. We ask not nOWiUler tfae^redse 
time when they came. Suffice it, for our presient paipose, ih^t in 
th^ otdering's of God^s providence they are here, and that hei^ thdy 
have been, as nofre will deny, for at least five or ten years* 

Their residence here during this time has nev^r becfti forbidden by 
thg^authorfties of the land, It has been pefiicefol, bteomifig, and 

^nly dlowed, Mote than tUs, wiien a tew of the more re6ehtly 

ived, hskve been demanded by a neigfaboilrinjg kinj?, as ihb right- 
ful isubjectB of his power, the government of this land has neglected 
or refused to give them up, and in this way it has giteh a practical 
and public sanction to their right to an ample residence here i and 
every dajr'^s quiet occupation nere-*^-every cUty^s pursuit of or^in^ 
business in rearing cattle apon the land and Cultivating the soil, iti^ 
ring these six or eight y tors, to say no Ibnger — has only served as a 
repeated and^increasing ratification of that unequivocid former tobb- 
ttou of the right to live here, in the pursuit of all theijr hontet,' us^ 
fbl, and customary employments. 

Of the white people now residing in the colony, a few-^posribly 
two or three thousand-^have been here as long as tiie period JtM 
asdi^ed to the natives ; but the majority'-^ the recent foreign 
emigrants — came subsequent to 1847, before which time, the na^ 
tives were genendly recKoned — as they now are-^-at abont 100,000. 
The earlier etnigratits ircm other eouintries arrived iA f 848, to the 
number bf 2^ ; in 1649, there Came 6^2 ; m 1^50, there ^dime 
2,942 ; and in 1851, there came 579. Many, hotitnevto, have lieA. 

Bui it is not Important to call attention to either the arrival dr to 
the exact number of the wtute population. We will stippose that 
they number now preseht ten mousand, tho' we believe that an 
acciurate cenisus v^uld make th^m littie if any more thari half that 
ntimber. The great point tovi^hith we now cohfih^ attention is 
that the colored peoptie of whom We speak have bisen in bond JUh 
occupation bt lands, as mudi as they required, in this cdouy, for 
at least fiv6, t^n, or fifteen years. And with this in mind we p^o^ 
eeed to remark : — 

3. The actual i^te of the country as to both the quantity of lahd 
and the number of people admits the right of the natives .to a resi* 
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denoe here and to as much land a^tihey require as the means of a 
comfortable, honest, independent, and repectable livelihood.' 

TbB District of Natal is estinmted ,to contun at least' 18,000 
square miles, or 11,520,000 acres. The nipnber of natives resid- 
ing here is usually reckoned at about 100,000, and we hav^ put the 
white people of the colony at the high estimate: of: 10,000 whidi 
together will make a populatipn of 1 lO^OOO. for the j^ntire colony at 
the present time, , . 

l4 then, the lands of the colony were to be equally dij^buted 
to all its. inhabitants, it would allow,^ery man, women, and child 
more than 100 acreaeach.: We do not s^y ;that jiH ^eland can thus 
be distributed, or that it ou^t to be. We .hold .no Qich doctrine. 
But we do say that, in our ppinion, there is an abundance, of avail- 
able land for all the Natives widiin the oolooy,^aifd for all others 
actually residing here. And on the supposition\hat all the present 
inhabitants were to be hberally supplied with land sufficient .i^r the 
onlinary practiced purposes of life, there wc^d still, remain at least 
one half of the District unoccupied. 

; What, then, shall be donewith these lands ! Is it not right that 
anample portion of them should be allo(rted; to the natives now . td' 
siding upon them — to the colored people who have . Ji>een residing 
upon them for the h^ five or ten years, . not to say- longer ! If it 
could not be shown that they are, - for the most part,:re^aborigEnes 
of this very country, and that the grea^ mass .<^ thein /were iifbre 
when the District was adopted as a colony, and that the Govern- 
ment has distinctly and publicly -admitted the rights of all to land 
and provided for locating ^^all, and pledged its &ith to secure them 
in the possession of theur lands, would not the simple fiu^ that this 
people nave been rending here unforbidden, occupying, cultivc ting, 
grazing lands, as they required, according to their honest customary 
pursuits, for die last five or ten years, to say no more, would not 
this alone entitle them to as much land as they absolutdy need for 
procuring a comfortable and independent living from the soil ! And 
would not this seen^ especially just and right when- we remember 
that this people are acknowledged, and t^ed as British subjects ! 
The Emigrant Boers on thegitoiipd of a much shorter residence and 
occupation than can be predicated of any native, and that too upon 
a residence, a portion of which was at first open^ disapproved by 
Her Majesty's Gpvemmept, and for apart of which time he was 
actually in arms against his Sovereign, — asked and obtained his six 
thousand acres in this same districf;.. But during the five or ten 
yeai^ which we now assign to the ni^ves^ undSputed and quiet 
occupation here, the District ^f Natal, with wars and rumors of 
wars on every side without, has had peace and safety within, such 
as fow nations of the earth have in the meantiiifie experienced. And 
as to the length of time dtuing which the natives have been here, 
all of diem, without diKpute from any part^, they are on a level 
with the oldest colonist, vrho obtained his sue thousand acres. 



Shall the native, then, be expelled from his lands, or be stinted 
in his allowance i And on what ground — ^fbr what reasons ! Shall 
it be done, that his lands may be held in unoccupied waste reserved 
for the stranger, that may perhaps come at some future time from 
some distant lands ! Shall the hands of the-colored man be forced 
to mischief for his support, or be made to lie idle, and his cattle and 
his children go hungrj, that his lands may lie waste for such an end! 
Or shall the amount to which he is entitled and which he absolutely 
needs, be witheld or curtailed that he may thereby be compelled to 
enter the service of the white man or sell himself as a serf or a 
slave to the &rmer and merchant of a lighter hue ! Or shall thLi 
land which has been occupied and used by the natives as a means of 
subsistence, with the sanction of Government for many years, be 
now taken from their implements of agriculture and fron^ their 
cattle to be made a matter of merchandize to the government, or of 
wealth to the opulent t Shall it be taken out of the power of the 
laborer who would use it, and out of the use of the poor who need 
it, and be allowed to lie untouched in the hands of the monopolist, 
or made to swell the treasures of the rich speculator ! Shall this 
land, we ask, which the native inhabits, wnich he needs, and to 
which he is entitled for the support of life and the emoyment of its 
comforts, be witheld or unduly diminished for any of these meroen- 
inary and selfish or useless purposes ! Justice and humanity forbid 
it — ^wisdom and prudence, benevolence and right say. No, — ^let not 
the ij^orant native be robbed of his only patrimony — ^that portion 
of soil without which an honest inde^ndent livelihood is impossible, 
without which to gain the smallest pittance which existence requires 
he must become a villain, or the degraded vassal 
^* Who begs a brother of the earth 
To give nim leave to toil.^^ 

^* No effi)rt certainly should be spared by government to educate the 
masses ; but their first great want is homes and bread. Without 
these, education and temparanoe and preaching and praying, will 
fiiil in their purpose. Tney will be palliatives at least. Land 
monopoly brings into the country a surplus laboring population, 
whom it first deprives of their natural right to the soil, and then 
W'escnbes terms upon which it will give them food and shelter. 
The price of labor, as of everything else, ,dependa upon the supply 
and the demand. Land monopoly, by its unholy exactions^ maxes 
sure of a large supply and then presents to the &mishing laborer 
the alternatives of death by starvation, or life on such terms aa its 
own MERCY may dictate. Government should prevent this. It is 
fidse to its trust, a bastard to its true mission, if it will not. It 
vras never designed that man should be wholly dependent upon his 
fellow for the bread and breath of life. It was never designed that 
he should be deprived of a homestead for himself and his mmily, as 
a defence against the cold-blooded rapacity of avarice. Qod never 
intended that the family bond should be broken when most needed, 

b5 
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and that childhood should be turned naked upon the worhl^ with 
no home but the street and no moral training but the education Mid 
Christianity of the pavomeni. In a world teaming with abnndaaoe 
and ^ wrapped round with sweet air, and blessed by sunshine, and 
abounding with knowledge,V all his intelligent creatures should be 
permitted to share the pleasures and attain the purpose of existence.'" 
(See speech of Honl)le O. W. Julian, in congress 1851, *^ On the 
Bill reported from the Committee on Agriculture, granting to every 
head oi a &raily a homestead of 160 acres out of the public domain, 
provided he or she occupy and cultivate the land for an uninterupted 
period of five years.'*') 

With these remarks upon the ground of right to property in soil, 
the providential, continued and approved ab^e or the natives in 
Natal ; and the present condition of Jfatal as to people and lands, 
wc proceed to the last general part of this third basis in which the 
claims of the colored people might he rested, and remark :•'*- 

4, The natural constitution, the character and habits and innocent 
pursuits of the colored people of Natal, go to sustain the views 
already presented in reject to their claims to a free abode and an 
ample possession in this country. 

The people are constitutionally adapted to the country, they are 
accustomed to tlie climate and to the localities which they occupy. 
Their knowledge of the characteristics of the country and of the 
soil, of the seasons and their changes, of the habits of the beasts, 
birds, insects and reptiles, of the qualities of plants and trees, and 
their experience here in cattle growing, agricultural and other proper 

Imrsuits indicate a certain fitness in them for this country, whicnibey 
lave not for some other countries, and indicate also m them -a fit- 
ness which cannot be alledged to inhere equally in all other people. 
However primary possession and title are obtained, it is this natmal 
adaptation which will and must sooner or later, settle the question 
of occupancy. The permanent geogranhical position of a people 
will override all the counsels of men, the decrees of kings, and the 
accidents of battle, whenever these counsels, decrees or accidents 
run counter to those higher laws of natural fitness which <3od has 
a^fiffued. 

The law holds in all kingdoms — ^as well among the races of men, 
as among animals and vegetables.. And in this physical law we find 
a rule of right by which we are really as mucn commanded and 
bound, and in it also a penalty for tmnsgrcssion as certain tq follow as 
in any other code. And when this law which must be right be- 
cause it conforms to the design of our maker and rests in the 
noccessarv relations of things — when this law is duly regarded and 
followed m the distribution of nations, men and lands — ^when the 
nations of the earth and the families thereof are grouped and settled 
according to (heir afiinities and relation and fitness to physical geo- 
graphy, every family must flourish and every nation must prosper. 
Oonorm the great system of life and society to this law, as full 
of blessing and of beauty as its Author is of beneficence, and all 
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olassefl will find their sureat protection from mutual mischiei; and 
so Uieir highest prosperity and happiness. No man^s rights can 
involve anothers wrong, and no man s wron^ need be redressed at 
the sacrifice of anothers rights. As the varied and unlike members 
of the body are all hatmomously adjusted and made to be mutually 
usefcd, so all the races of men, with ^all their national differences 
and disparities should be so distribuiCKl and provided for as to secure 
real unity in variety, and true svmpathy in disparity, preventing 
hostility from the accidents of color, caste and condition, and makinff 
all tribes and classes feel that they are members one of another^ and 
that their mutual interests ure inseperable, There is a law for all 
this — ^it is a law of nature, of locality, of physical constitution, 
geography and adaptation, and it is all in harmonv with the hicher 
law of morals and religion. Ill this law the rights of man, uieir 
peace and prosperity are all linked together in beautiful harmony. 

But our chief object under this head was not so much to remark 
upon the constitutional fitness of the colored people to the couniiy 
01 Natal, as to say that their well known innoceiit and uniyenAl 
custom of cultivatitis the earth and raising cattle as the chief meanv 
of a livelihood, in the pursuit of which they were found and have 
been living without pronibiton or limitation, involves their right to 
follow their useftil and innocent pursuits and to have secured to ihem 
and their sole use for these purposes, as much land as is necessary 
to enable them to obtam in' this way the comforts and blessinss of 
life. , . . . 

It is hardly necessary to remark that almost the whole circle of 
proper industrial pursmt^ to which the natives axe accustomed, con- 
sists in cultivating the soil and raising cattle, and that in these two 
branches, aLnost exclusively, they are wont to seek and obtain a 
living. To these pursuitis they are trained from earlv life ; they ai^ 
the same which thi^ir fathers followed, and thefr mhers^ &thers. 
they are honest pursuits, and they are useful ; they hnve the sanction 
of the bible, and of good men. * One of the first commanditf to neiao 
was to subdue the earth, to cultivate the ground fix>m whence he 
was taken ; '' he that tiUeth his land shall be satisfied with bread ; ^^ 
again, ** be thou diligent to know the state of thy flocks, and lxx>k 
well to thy herds, and thou shalt have goats^ milk enough for thy 
food, for the food of thy household, and tor the maintenance of thy 
maidens.'" David was a keeper of sheep, and so was righteous A.bel ; 
Job, Abraham, Lot, Mid a host of otners of whom we read, were 
husbandmen and owners of herds. 

These are puruits which require land — ^pursuits which cannot be 
followed without land^ and land too in considerable quantities. 
Merchants, mechanics, artists, professional men can live by othec 
means, and dispense with land. But not so the man who obtains 
his bife^dand all the colnferts* of life frona bis; cattle, anct ikepiirA 
suits of agricullure ; most of his enjoyments are dugfirom the duih ; 
nay his very existence depends upon his having an ample portion of 
it. 
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Will it be said, then, that the nativee must change thdr pur- 
suits ! that they most adopt other modes of living ! But what bet- 
ter can they have than those which they have chosen and always 
followed ! What, more approved of God ! what, more hi^y sano- 
tioned bv the example of the good in all a|^! What 
more celebrated and sung by poets ! What, better suited to 
this people ! In what other pursuits can they find more innocent 
pkarare and profit to themselves, and contribute more certainly, 
willingly, and permanently to the welfiire of die country and the go- 
vernment ! *^ Give homes to the landless multitudes in the country, 
and you snatch them from crime and starvation — from the prison and 
the almshouse— and place them in a situation at once the most oon« 
dneive to virtue, to tne prosperity of the country, and to loyal^ to 
its eovemment and laws. Instead of paupers and outcasts, thejr 
will become independent citizens and freeholders, pled ed by their 
gntitode to the government, by self-interest, and dj the auctions 
of our nature, to consecrate to honest toil the spot on which the hr 
mDy altar is to be erected, and the fiunily circle kept unbrdLen. 
They will feel as never before, the value of firee institutions* and the 
obligatioiis resting upon them as citizens. Should a foreign foe in- 
vade our shores, bavins their homes and their firesides to defend^ 
they would rush to the neld of deadly strife, carrying with them all 
the an im os i ty of a personal quarrel.'" * 

Bat must the native change his pursuits ! This involves, at least, 
three things— the capital, the skill, and the disposition. And first 
as to Us capital or means — ^what has he of value save the land on 
which he lives ! As to any other properbr, he has, perhaps, as many 
eatftle as there are souls in his kraal, an old broken natchet, a thread- 
bare Uanket, a mat, a spoon, a calabash, a dog, a spear, audaahield; 
tUs is alL 

And secondly, as to his sldll or knowledge for other pursuits — 
wlBrthaahe! Trained as his fathers were trained to tend cattle 
aad cnltivata the soil, what does he know of the thousand and one 
trftleB, arts, professions, and pursuits of other men and nations ! no- 
t hing Uu ly nothing sufficient to enable him to pursue anvof them 
with independence, satisfiu^tion, and profit, either to himself or 



la the third place then, with neither the means nor the know- 
ledge requisite, is he prepared to choose other pursuits as a fidd finr 
anpbmnent and a means of living ! And if he does not vduntarily 
nmrnnoe his own honest, honoraDle,'and useful profession, finr ano- 
ther, where is the power, the right, or the rule to compel him ! 
tUm one man a right to say to another. You shall learn my trade, 
4r fe&ow my possession, or you shall leave your fiunily and your 
Mwm work, and come, nolens tolenSj and herd my cattle, groom my 
hvrytf wpaAe my garden, bring my wood and water, and work in my 
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kitohen ! Can any man, or any body of men, or any civil power, 
properly say this to any other man, tribe, or nation i If there be a 
right and a nde fbiLthis, then there is a right and a mle for slavery 
in aU the worst forms that have ever wronged and oppressed any of 
the sons of Ham. 

And has any civil power a right to change the honest and useful 
pursuits of its citizens or subjects without tneir consent ! Has any 
government a right to adopt a foreign country a^ its own, and issue 
an order to its imiabitants that their mechanics shall turn formers, 
or their formers mechanics ! or to say that their sailor boys shall be- 
come herders of cattle, and their herders of cattle shall turn sailor 
boys, or cooks, or grooms, and gardeners ! or that any one shall re- 
nounce the innocent employment on which he relies for his daily 
bread, and all the comforts which he enjoys, to adopt any other 
without his own free consent ! the answer is too evident. 

It may be for the real interests of the people, and for all parties, 
that they vary their pursuits, and that some of them learn useful 
trades, or follow other callings than those to which for ages they 
have so universally devoted themselves, and we see no objection to 
aiding and encouraging them to do this in every proper manner. 
Bat in our opinion, any and all efforts to compel them to do this, 
whether by open and direct orders, or by any indirect infringement 
of their rights, or abridgement of the means of a comfortable and 
independent ^livelihood, to vAaeh Uiey are fully and justly entitled, 
must be equally unwise and wron^- 

If we mistake not, then, the cdored inhabitants of this colony 
have a right to pursue the useful and innocent avocations to wfaicn 
th^ are accustomed and in the pursuit of which thev were adopted 
as [British subjects. And if they have a right to do tnis they have a 
right to their ordinary, appropriate, and sufficient means for doing 
it Adapted as graziers and husbandmen, thev are justly entitled to 
such an amount of land as they require for obtaining the comforts 
and blessings of life in their own chosen and customary pursuits. 
**• Man, we say, has a natural right to life. What are we to under- 
stand by this ? Surely it will not be contended that it must be con- 
strued strictly as a mererightto breathe. Lookingnofiirther, and keep- 
ing out of sight the great purpose of existance, the right to Ufo implies 
what the law books call '* a right of way^ to its enjoyment. It carries 
necessarily with it the right to the means of living, including 
not only Uie elements of light, air, fore, and water, but land also. 
Without this, man could nave no habitation to shelter him from the 
elements, nor raiment to cover and protect his body, nor food to 
sustain life. These means of living are not only necessary, but 
absolutely indispensable. Without them life is impossible, and 
yet without land they are unattainable, except through the charity 
of others. They are at the mercv of the landholder. Does govern- 
ment, then, fulfil its mission when it encourages or permits the 
monoqoly of the soil, and thus puts millions in its power, shorn of 
every right except the right to beg. The right to life is an empty 
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mockery if man is to bedenied a pkoe oo the earth on wfaicfa ia e6r* 

tablidi a home for the sheltei^ ana maintenance of his fiunily, and 

employ his hands in obtaining the (bod and ckdiing neeessary to hisr 

comfort. To say that God has given him the ri^ht to live, and at 

the same time that government may ri^tfnlly withhold the meana 

of its enjo^eni. except bythepondssion of others, is iiot* simply 

an absurdilnr, but a libel on his providence. Was it ever designcMl 

^t men snonld become vagrants- and b^|^rs hy reason of nnjiut 

legislation. Stripped of the right to the soil, rpbbed of the joys of 

home, and of those virtues and aflfeotions which ripen only in the 

iamily circle,^ reason and justiee revolt at sncb a concii4sk>n. The 

gift of life, I repeat, is inseparable 6om the reponroesWr which 

alone it can be made a bledsing and fulfil its end. And . ^s tnitb 

IS be^nning to dawn upon the world. The sentiment is becoming 

rooted in the ^reat heart of humanity that the right to a home 

attaches of necefilsity to a right to live ; inasimich as the physical, 

moral, and intellectual well-being of each individual cannot be 

secured without it, and that government is bound to guarantee it to 

the fullest practicable ettenti --Julian. 

If we mistake not, then, it has been now show^ that tho; natives 
residing in the Natal colony, are for the most part most traljr nal 
aboriginees of the Natal country. It has been shown that they uid 
their rulers were the claimants and acknowledged lesal possessors 
of the country till it became a British colony ; that wh^ it was de- 
clared that it would be adopted as «uoh a colony, and before its 
limits were assigned the people were here for the most psurt, and 
were adopted as British subject^ and that the^ were acknowleged 
to have a perfect right to an ample possession m the soil of Natal 
And it has be6n shown, moreover, that this right of theirs to land 
—as much as they require for the comforts of life and the means of 
improvement— is sanctioned by the manifold pleasure and providence 
of God is admitted most fully by the circumstances of the country, 
and enforced by a consideration of the character and pursuits of the 

''^o will now add further remarks upoa a few points alread;r 
touched upon, but not so fully considered afi they might be ; paru- 
talari v the claim of the natives to good land, and to a suitable quan- 
iiiii and his riffht to command his own ierv^ees. 

Ylifl native's riffht to 1^^^ oualitv would n^u- 

rally follow ftom hia having a right to a^yland at all, ^e^ thew 
wire some special reason or condition to the con^rair. But of ^such 
!l^.nn or condition we have no knowledge. That tehasa nght to 



""I'T'l faiSi oHocufe it to the natives, the promise that they 
plmkml fai I ^;j;^.^'^ ^, di3turbed in their selection and occupation 
Xm^^^^^^ they are entiUcnl to such. The native 
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tribes ^^ are not to be restricted in locating themselves to any parti- 
cular spot or district, nor are they to be excluded from occupying 
any land whatever which remains at the disposal of the crown. 
Tne government will neith^ disturb them nor allow them to be 
disturbed in anv of their occimaticms or selections.'*^ — (See Imtruc- 
tians to Mr. Cloete^ 1843, ana to the CommisHoners for Locating tke 
Nativ^f 1846* Again, ** His Honor is disposed to concur witb 
Mr. Oleote m the general expediency of separate locations in the 
best disposable situations.^ — (See Imtruotions^ (fie.) The territory 
of Natal *^ seems to afford an abundant space of most fertile jcountry 
for them.^ — (See Instruetions.) *' The public faith has also been 
pledged to the natives not to disturb them in the selection and occu- 
pation of any lands remaining at the disposal of the crovm.^^— ^(See 
Ingtnictions.J 

The native has a just claim also to a suitable quantity of good 
land. We think this is evident from what has been already said. 
It is involved in his right as an aboriginal inhabitant of the land, 
and in the fiict of his actually and constantly occupying such a quan- 
tity. The feet that he absolutely needs it, and that the public acts 
and pledged fiuth of the government have recognized such a 
claim. 

We widi onlv to notice, in this connection, some of the circum- 
stances to be taken into consideration in determining the amount of 
land required by the natives as a noeans of comfortable, honest, inde- 
pendent, and respectable living, and as a means of social and moral 
improvement. 

We remark, first, it should not be assumed that, because the na- 
tive is a barbarian, he therefore .requires less land than .the civiU 
ized man. Living as a barbarian he wx)uld reidly require more 
laud than the civilized man requires. This is evident from the 
history, and condition of all barbarous and civilized nations in all 
ages. But as a barbarian laving in a civilized country or rather 
under a civil government, can he require and claim less than 
would be requir^ by the civilized man ? We answer, No. If his 
wants are actually less, so are his skill and ability to supply them ; 
and as the latter increase, so must the iormer. If his mode of livt- 
ing is less expensive, his mode of oultitrating the earth and of ob- 
taining all tlie means of living iffe more rude— less remunerative—* 
the more land is required for the less return. And if he must be 
civilized and work to better advantage, he must also have the 
wants of civilization and more refinements to supply, and conse- 
quently roust have the land which buch a life requires* In his 
present circumstances as uncivilized, and in any possible prospec- 
tive -circurostances the native needs, therefore, at least as much land 
for all the purposes of an honest life as does the civilized man. 

We remark again that in eaiculatingtbe amount of Jand which the 
native requires for securing the comforts of life and the means of 
improvement, not only his unskilful mode of cultivating the earth, 
and his exclusive habits of living almost entirely upon the pro« 
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AkIs of the soil, Boa be tila ialo accoHl, fatt Rgud d^^ 
bad also to those peciilkr and — a ioidahle r ii i ii wH inrf i wbicb 
cbaiaLletiae tbe cooBtiT aad gieadj afiect Ae blKnaad prodoets 
of the btt rfwmbiMa anJ the giover. The iancla that deroariDQcb 
of the seed belbfe it Tegctates is the earth, the wonas that cot 
dowa the tender stalk or coagnae the car^ the temble jaraggs of 
^be locusts which often cut of aa eatiie crop is one short day, and 
<^f^ste a co imtii id one if *i«^ the rast and the faligbt that tin* 
avoidably nnns soae fields, the feaifid dnM^BOt.VDeoanwmin 
tfab £stiict, sooMtiniesexlendnig qmtetbrov^ thejearand tbioagb 
thecoantrr, the ticks or bosh fioe and the Varionfiseasea that in- 
Jtne and destroy eatde, are all iMpoitaa t coBsidecatioos that oagbt 
iMt to be OTttlooked in jnd^ng of the aaicwint of land reqniB te for 
a man or a people in th» conntij. These himluiifes do not act 
with nnifbositT as to either tnae dr place, or strength, yet tbe 
agQcnltniist and graver is liable to solfer from any or aD of tbeai 
^ any time. In order for a probabfe scconty against fiumhe or to 
be sure of eren a littfe, tbe people miBt plants greater aoMNrnt of 
land than would be leqoired where all these htDdrances do notex- 
isC And after the greatest precantion and eCort to secure the 
tKQal and necessaiy regetable food, there amy be an entire fiulore, 
ittvas wdlnigb tbecasein ISI9. The people mnst then rely al- 
most soldr upon their cattle and fire npon milk and meat and snch 
roots as ther can dBg ftom the earth, or sodi imported food as they 
can obtain firm abroad. To pot this people, th«,iipoQ the least 
aUowance sufficient in more &Toarable covntries and circnmstancest, 
would be not to sJKxd the meins (£an honest comfoilaUe snbsis- 
tn€«, bttt to pat them in funine when crops are indiffisent, and 
pot tbem to death br stunratioQ when crops are decidedly bad. and 
mxvoTer to pot tbem up to plunder and to miscbief of all kinds at 

W^Sre alreadv remaifced that the natires of Natal are mUiOei 
lni/mM^/ fifc^/bsTing a right to command their own labor and 
s«cTic«s. It is not our porpose here to enter mto aU tbe enls and 
wiv>nss of slarery, nor to attempt to adduce fit« nature airf 
velau^^n aU the atgumencs that c^lte dm^ 
made iu tbe image of God, are designed and ought to be free. The 
w^ teems already with books and P^pW^^«»J speeches on 
Ais Stt^l sulgect. All thai has been said m England and Amenca 
and SSr here\gainst injosuce, oppression, and wrong of alajeiy m 
,tther U^^^ ^ "^ samesystemandto -erery 

«.v)i&oAUo>a of it" in wis una. 

W*^Wt a«v U«i the B^tires « indolart. some of them ex- 
^««d v^v Bit if this is . go^ groond of «>mpellu>g ««Me, 
««««l)n$iv Rx would end. We sboold hare senons feu- 

T^*^r'Hl^thraU.dr«i other niaipn,th«i Africa. Butper- 

J* t*SrJ ;iu^ -^ «^ « Wle as some sappose. ITiey cert^nl, 
^l"* th* MU^ "J- ^ if ibeir KriDg is not so expenare as 

;St o. t;V^S«i^^' «fns of oblaimngitaie also Ic» idr«.- 
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tageotid. Thtit agricultural impletnchts and all thcii^ apparatus for 
lab6t are few atid simple anfd often' rerjr rude. Bdt ihey get a liv- 
iiljfy and for the last ten ytord, at least, they have got ka honest 
liriiig' from the soil, s^nd from the few cattle which th^jr own, to** 
gettr^V or with the avails of their services to the white people.; and 
thi^ te what sc^mo from civilised lands have alledged th^m^elTes 
uuaUe/io A6 iXk Nat£tl,a^din cwseqaehce of^ whidh b^eiefl; fiet 
sfaoreA foif climes Uaolre favourable. 

But We flidtitit ihAt the' natives are indolent We wi^h th^V Were 
itidAstri'dud/add that £h'6y Would turn th^ir labor id betl(^r £ecbtint. 
Wd ilhfould fejoice to see them Well cUd and living in bitter 
hotXtoi. And We surely halve no objdcttbnr to them woilcitf^ for 
dtliisMf wd' (Should f^ice to hdve th6m do so, to a still sre^ter 
eiCMttt, not' oYSl^ for the sake of otheYsr, but for thsir oW^n lia&e^ 
ahOi But v^e know of n's way in which they can be justly c6iSapel- 
hfd td Wbilc f6f others,' eitlier directly dr indirectly. We see s6m6 
of dlhbr ileition^ liting' iii OAi colony in 88* poor houses and 6h- ais 
ptidr'fb6rd-^omd in j^st the same houfes atad on the iMAe klddof 
fb'Od', aiid sDm6 in e verv respect a])parently as idly and as miserably,* 
as'th!d'ig;iiorant degraded coloYed people. Our hearti^ aire' ^ned 
at tiii^ atso-^we Wish- it Were otherwise. W^ Wish thiy wduld 
lab<iftfr for themscQVeaf or for others and obtain a better supbort and 
fefltd better lives. To this end they may be encouraged and urged ;* 
btit Wef kAbW of no way in which they can be forced to' it by inen* 
otbylaw, eithet dii^ectly or indirectly, without iuTritijghig tibbii' 
tliiat liberty to which every British subject, every man has a per- 
fect right-. And when this latter class is compelled ib work for 
the' fdmei^th^* White for the Colored — as some of the colored have 
be^ fot the whites, we shall say directly ^' there is iii the eye of 
the' IaW Ho distinction or disqualification whatever founded on 
ibierd distinction 6f Colbr, dripn, language,* or ci^eed,'' but we shoidd 
theb.be cotnpelled to say also that the Cppi^ession and abuse and 
not ^* the protection of the law in lettei^ ihd in substaiice are ex- 
teiid^d impartially to all alike.'' 

"Aixi 6n what ground is forcing thd n^tivas, directly or iildiret^tly, 
to labor for the white people, to be justified ? — on what <^an the 
a£tempt to justify it be made ? Does agricultural' and cbmitaercial 
pros]^erity require their forced services ? But it demands juistice 
and right dtiU more; And the country that would have the former 
at the ei^penae of the latter-^*pt6sperity at the expense of justice^ 
i^ns a fearful hazard, especially here. She incurs the double dan- 
ger of not gainitig what she seeks and of losing even that which she 
hath — 

. '^ Be just, and fear not ; 
Let all the ends' thou aim'st at bo thy country's, 
Thy God's, and truth's." 

c5 
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But 19 il really for the interest of any country pr <k>niiiiuoily, 
tbat one part be compeIle4 to serve the other ? Is .it not -for. the 
interest of both the Government and thepeople— the ^iglie«t in- 
terest of aU clasiE^es-rthat those who cultivate the soil, shwld M. 
for Uie most part, the owners of the soil? and that thpse.w]iQ4|^)|^ 
^should do, it voluntarily? Sucl^.we understand. to bp.th0tl38tijg^<n^. 
of experience and political economy. It is human JQatdre.^hibt-lie 
who works freely and for himself will do more aa(i betterKthanhe- 
whp works for another. by compulsion.. In sketching a jterfpcUy 
orgc^iiced ^tate of society a certain philosophic writer .of the . last 
ceniury sayf :-^" As every man ploughed his own fi^dL l/id^yation' 
was more active, provisions more abundant^ ai^d individual opa-- 
lence constituted the public wesdth." Says another, a'8ta(e8mao.Qf 
our own day — ^* It may be taken for granted, as a generaf tmAy 
thi^t a nation will be poM^erful and happy, in proportipn to the.naot ' 
ber of independent cultivators of the soil. All experience deinons^ 
Irates Uiat it is most favourable to agriculture tot have ev^pj plant- 
ation cultivaied by its proprietor; nor is it less conducive tp.di? 
same object, or less important to the general welfare, thi^t»'^e^pry 
citiz^ who desires it should be the owner of a plc^nt^tion and'en*. 
gaged in its cultivation. The disregard of these simply and just 
principles in the actual policy of nations, has been one of thegi^t 
scourges of the world. The policy of increasing the number and* 
sndefiendence of those who till tho ground, in whatever. }ig^;pont>. 
sidcrcd, commends itself to government EnglaudjCnd the ;C(mii- 
tries of western Europe, have risen in prosperity, just in prQiM>rrj 
tio;i as freedom has been communicated to the occupiers of th^ seU. 
The work of tillage was at first carried on by slaves, then by.rvil- 
Icftis, then by metoyers, and finally by farmers; the.iinprqyjement 
of ibcso countries keeping pace with these progressive qhanges-^i. 
the condition of the cultivation. The same observations -ivould 
doubtless apply to other countries and to different ages dfthe 
world* Hut I need not go abroad for illustrations of t^is^ princi- 



ple* liook for example, at the slave labor in this ,counti7.;(ApQOr 
rictt)* Compare Virginia with Ohio. . In the former the soil jujUl- 




iipon whicli ho toils. His arm is not nerved, nor his labor light* 
irifitd by the thought of home, for to him it has no. value or sacred- 
riifss. it is no defence against outrage. His own off^pqng ai[e tl^^ 
vwtmiy of another. He does not toil for his family, but for a 
itlfniiuttr. His wife and children may be torn from him at any mo- 
iiwitif sold like cattle to tho trader, and separated from him for 
I'vir/f/iilior brings no new comforts to himself or his family. The 
iii';liv«: fioin \vhi(rh he toils is the lash. He is robbed of his human- 
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iij by the system which has made him its victim* Can the culti- 
vatibn of the soil by such a population add wealth and prosperity 
to the commonwealth ? The question answers itself. I need not 
poiiit tpl Virginia, with her great natural advantages, her ample re- 
sources in all the elements of wealth 'and power, yet dwindling and 
dyingtmder the curse of slave labor. But cross the river Ohio,* 
ftnd how ch&nged the scene. Agriculture is in the most thriving 
condition.* The whole land teems with abundance. The owners 
of the soiLare the cultivators, and these constitute the best portion 
qf the population. Labor, instead of being looked upon as aegrad- 
iQgy is thus rendered honorable and independent. The ties of in- 
terest as well as of affection animate the toils pf the husbandman, 
-rHstreiigtben his attachment to the government, £pr the man who 
lords his ^ome will love his country. His^Ofvn private emolqqient 
afid the public good are linked together in his thoughts, .and whilst 
be is reaving a virtuous family in. his own homestead, he is coptri- 
buting wb.alth an^ strength to the state. Population is rapi^y on 
the iucroas^r W/hilst new totvn&][are spring up almost as by magic. 
Manufactures and the mechanic arts in general, are in a, flourish- 
ing condition, whilst the coutry is dotted over with churches, 
scbool^ouaes; and smiling habitations. The secret of all thisjis 
the distribution of kinded property, and its c,ultivation by free- 
men.'^ . I ; • • . 

If the highest interests of Natal, agriculture and commerce, are 
wisely consulted — if the great question be simply how shall itre 
dispose of this vast domain and its 10Q,000 colored inhabitants so 
as to' 'raise the most produce and make the most money, and se- 
cure the highest temporal^prosperitv of the country ? we would say, 
so far as respects the native, give him as much land as he needs, 
make it permanently his, encourage him to cultivate it, and by all 
means lay no law upon .the labor of his hands or the produce of 
his field, which a Briton of the purest blood, or any other man in 
the' image of God, woidd' not brook, llie security and increase 
pf a country's wealth cannot be reckoned upon where kumanity 
and the Soeer^n are devorced. 

' But to consider this question merely in the light of monied 
interest would be to commit the fault of that least erected spirit 
that fell from heaven, whose 

*' Looks and thoughts 
Were always downwards bent admiring-moro 
The riches of Heayen's myement, twddea gold, 
Thaik anght divine or holy else enjoyed.*' 

• • • - ' 

The first grioat qu^tion — ^that which involves all others— ^iir re- 
spect to the motives, as in respect to all people, is, what is right ! 
Wh^t does justice^ truth, nature, reason, religeon aiviQe unbondirig 
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rij^ deelar»lo be their doe! HaTe t|iej a i^it to emplqj flwr 
own miodi sod their own haiMb in thiir jown inneeeQt ifbgiii ur 
fasrethefnoi! And idiether, or not, tfaej do it af wifi^ fQ4 
dilegentJjr af othm thmk the^ mig^ or a^ht, apd in^if^er qr 
not« othen woaU like them ae aerfr or ihiTeB, has the fl vygffWW jt 
^nnderwhieh thejlire aright to eoDnnaadqrtQCOQm^tbm^itllflr 
* dmetly or indireetlj, to woric far others md to ipeei^ t|ie tfiifS^ 
without re^tard to the mi^Te^a owp pleaaoi)!^ or prot^itatigpa! 

On n^iai groond, we adc agun, can a fi^ to anch c ontro l orw 
them be urged t Are ihqrehildren of the state, and iathia»f«ra- 
ment their parent ? ^ And if dnldren, then heira^ — ^ joint li^e».^ 
And idien me institntiona are asked aikl granted fiir NaUJ, it m^ 
be a matter of juftice ti|^ the nathre al^i should hwe a^Toiee in 
public affiursy espeeially if one object of aaking aoeh institntioBa 
should be to oootrol his labor or compel his personal /Mrvices." ' BbI 
tiie illi|stration of ^* children of the state,^ so often resorted to, goes 
too far in other respects — ^for if ^ children,^ then the niodiar. state 
must not nniply select the grown up uid healt^ to work and> then 
iuni out the nungnr, weak and sicUy aud all ooicn littenfly nsdced 
upon Ae cold world. ^^Men do not seize upon the imbeciles of 
weir^m caste to make merchandize of themi Ohrer childheod 
authority is exerted, and the produce of its labor may be i^ropri- 
ated ; but the child is none the less the heir to its own eanungs and 
all its ikthers wealth besides. Here is a difference that seonts the 
protended anology and rebukes its imposture ^ 

■ 

Is the Zulu or the Kafir inferior to the white man, pnd iifefftofff 
bound to labor for bim ? In what respect inferior ? if ot surely iij 
pis geperio nature or constitution. In al^ that jnakes the Afripan 
a man in^tea4 of a ippnky or some other animal, Ije is egui^ ]q 
other men, be they of lyhat color or country the m^-r-ip^df by tfiiie 
same hands, in the same immage, and of the same bloo^. 4ff4 H 
is on this equality, und not on that of fi^sidtiys or of their ir^u^in^, 
^nd devdopmeii^ that the right (^ mtionaf. heingf re9t.. Op .tKiiy 
equality in which all men have come iropi the moijtlding hancl of 
their common M$ker, rests their equal right to a|l tl^eir innocent 
pursuits of life ^ud }iberty . . 

But if in other respects than that which makes the natiFe of 
Natsd a man and not some other animal, he is inferior to some other 
men or races, than to the entire extent of that differepce, abate in 
reposing trusts in him and also in imposing depiapds i^d responsi- 
bilities upon them. If there is a diderence in wapts, and so in 
hvor of the more needy* And is it not on this principle that *^ the 
elder are tousht to serve the jroupger,^^ and '* the greatest to be 
servant of alT,^ — that angels mini^t^r to nleh, and that the Jieroes 
of our race give Uieir lives in service • for the world that li^ bp- 
low thom ? Be this as it may, every faulty given to the native of 
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Natal, ^ to other men, briqgs aloog with it, from its Divine giver, 
a grand charter for its free use. 

Slavcfr^ is wro^g j^yerywhere, aqd sp is ^very modification pf it. 
It is a poor apology that says t^e native js paid fi)r hi^ services, 
thp^ they iare compelled/ Five or ten ^il}ings a inonto, ov a cow 
a year, he nmy h^ T^llj^g to.fU)cept for I^is y^untary s^ryijoes when 
he pieces to enter into tpe pn^em^t-r-biit for his personal free- 
donpi l-rrn^yer. ]jfp muUidiic^tion of shillings o|r cattle can be a law- 
fol tender or are equivolent for m^n^s freedom. Its purchase is 
above all price. So says the Zuln — so says every man. 

If or is }t ^y satisfactory palliation of th^ wrong of slavery, or 
of forcinff one m^n to serve another, to whom he is under Jif> obli- 
gation, wt; the timeof tiiQ inyolentary servioe is lip^iijted.^ Tb^ 
principle ;tli9t^ ma;i may be .oopapelled to ipvolu^itary Mrvfce^ to 
another &>V fi mopjth, is .tb^ principle tb^t it may be aouQ for U&. 
JBut this pretei^ea p^liijttion is ivu^ the aorest jBffgravation. In 
slaveijasgenerally practiped at t]^is.day, th^ slavenolder buys or 
raises his siavq ^ ne does his horiso, the slgive is bis property wd is 
to be so Jfor lifi^ or till l^e pleases to sell hini. The longer^ tnerefore, 
he lives a stroi^g he^th life, the n^ore yi^ui^ble and the less expen- 
sive he is. In such a slavdiolder, there is, therefore, the checK of 
selfinter^, at le^st i^gauqst illtreatment aqd all abpse of the 
slave, ^ut put a man to more of the expense and trouble x>£ buy- 
ipg or raising I^is seryaq^-rraUow him to C09im^n4 their services ip, 
the prime of hfe, in their healjthand strength, and send them b^k 
to tneir kindred ip sicjmess and old ag|9, f^d commaqd ^ fresh supr 
ply, ^eady grown ai^d Jfit for service, friee frqm fei^r of. lo^ for iu-p 
treatment or overtasking, tI^s is not only to .make the oppressed 
and his kindred bear alfthe expense pf preparipg the vioJben^ but 
also (o pay the oppressor a premium for cruelty. Such .a p^atjon 
of wrong IS not to be covet^ by ^e parties wno ^re fnade jU) suffer 
it. . 

To take a man uuimpeached, owing no debt| no captive . in war, 
but an a4opted British subiact, for whose protection the public faith 
has been pledged, a^id put him, contrary to his will, into the senFioe- 
of another, for ope n^opthi or pne d^y, what is t)iis but j^nuipe pp- 
pr^ion — ^the essence of slavery ^ (s it not nt war with all the 
principles of justice and right, jap4 with the fiipdameptal conditions 
op lyhich Na«al w^ adopted s^ $ British colony! And yet we 
have gre^t reason to believ/B that if; h^s been done in Natal the last 
ye^r, {ip4 that spme wppid like to see it continued. But for our- 
selves w^ cfip Ipok upon it pnly wrong in nature and in principle, 
and only evil m all its relations and tendencies. 

Jp accordance wjth Ae reqppst pf the " Native Oominissipn,"' I 
have now respectfully given to theoi such bets and opinions in res* 
pect to the patives of Natid, as p^y mpans, and their ^* ipstructions ^ 
have allowed pr seemed tp require. I have yielded to the sohcita- 
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tions of that Commission, as a duty owed to the British governtnent 
aod to the Natal natives. 

To the real interests, pennanence, and prosperity of Her Majesty's 
government in this colony, I cannot be indifferent. Its true mission 
— '^ the peace, protection, and salutary control of all classes settled 
at and surrounding this important part of South Africa,'' is too 
closely identified with all the interests df that cause in which! am 
^ngaf^d, to allow of my cherishing au^t but the most earnest' desire 
that tne high purpose of that mission may be wisely sought and M- 
ly attained. 

4nd in my humble opinion there is no effectual way of accom- 
plishing this end without a scrupulous regard for the rights of the 
people, and especially that portion of the people, 'and those rights 
of which we have now spoken « On some points, and perhaps in 
respect to some of these rights, the people of whpm we speak miay 
b^ stupid, ignorant, carelessj but not so in respect to those matters 
to which we have directed attention. They may not be a;ble.to istate 
and define their rights, and tell just hoM utey came by themr ; but 
the feeling that in the country where they haVe a right* to reside, 
there they are entitled to an ample amount of land for the purposes 
of an honest, independent, and comfertable existence, and are un- 
der no obligation to serve a fellow man — ^their equal — ^to whom 
they have done no wrong, owe no debt, and have entered into no 
voluntary contract — ^this feeling is interwoven with every heart- 
string — ^the first to be cherish^, and, probably, the last to be re- 
nounced. And as they know not exactly how to state and define 
hose rights as do men of more science, and of more mental and 
moral rofiuement, so also they know not how to defend them with the 
ioionce and refinement, that others misht wish them to employ. 
But for all this, Uie defence of theur rights, when once they have 
addrcMsed themselves to the task, will not be less earnest than' the 
foeling is deep tliat they have them. So, at least, we judge from 
what %V6 know of their character. 

As W6 therefore love, and would most effectually promote tiie 
highest wel&re of the British Government, we would dis- 
suade her from every wrong, error, and evil, by which we believe 
•ttch Nvelfiure may be endangered or destroyed. Ailer palpable 
xw^iflt ha\-e multiplied, and serious evils become numerous and un- 
uu«»t?onabl^ and lUl confidence is lost in theint^ty of the men, 
and the righteousness of the laws set ov«r the^^ the same phant 
mimU the same gentle b<suring and peaceful conduct which they 
Kiiv« i^^nwullv shewn in j^-ears past, cannot be expected to continue 

^SSlKied and dull as the natives may be in respect to some 
aanflik it » c^rt^iin that f^ n re*dy and correct peijoeption and ap- 
SXk^w of CH^mmcm juslk*. and of the leading cb«ctensfacs of 
STSS iiml the twtdoncy of the measures set over the^^ they iM 
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mt)st famous. We would say, then, let a regard for the . o(0i*nal 
and binding principles of right, truth, and justice, be stamped upon 
evory man and upon every measure proposed for the conrrol or oon- 
sideration of this colored people. . -i 

Let it not be supposed that we disapprove of stringent laws^ a* strict and 
diligent supervisiony and a rigid discipline for this 'people. ' Nor dp we deny 
that they are waxing familiar and sometimes bold beyond theur proj>er 
sphere, tho' we are far from believing that they alone 'are in-ftiult for all 
this. But their boldness may be checked, and their * c6nduct regnlateclj' 
and should be without 'robbing them of their just claims in the sdu of the 
country, or making them slaves, renegades and fiends. Then let* Uie go- 
vernment over them be vigilent and vigoroBS, and let it be also most just 
and righteous, honoring all the claims and providmg amplv for their im- 
provement. This we urge because it is right in ana of itseifi and right in 
the sight of God, and because it is for the interest not merely of :^e eo«' 
loured people, but of the whole ebuntry, in our opuiion, for. thb highest so- 
cial, political, and pecuniary interest of every inhabitant of Natal] and- every* 
branch of the British government. - ' • 

We have yielded to the request of the Native Commission and'^ven 
these facts, principles, and views as a duty which we owe to .the natives 
of the Natal Colony. Our only desire concerning them as subjects of go- 
vernment, and members of society, is, that they may be aiiid become most 
loyal, intelligent, virtuous, usefhl and' happy* The proper way to these 
h^h ends we would have lie open and without hindrance to them. This 
people, like all others, have both their fiulings and their faculties for good« 
We would be neither blind to the one nor abusive of the other. Of their 
faults,'fail]ngs,Jdefects,— of their selfishness, instabiUty, and want of veracity, 
of their positive sins, and gross degradation none need be better informed, 
or more fully convinced than the writer. But they- have also faculties fbr 
good and are capable of improvement. They can be instruct^ and en- 
lightened. They can be made to see their errors, and fed their guilt, and 
deplore their degradation. All this we know — ^in some all this we have 
seen. They have, in kind, all the mental and moral faculties of .other men, 
and if they have not the same in degree and quality, the defect is probably 
owing more to a want of those privileges and favonng circumstances which 
others have enjoyed for ages and ages over them, than to any absolute in- 
capacity for greatness and goodness ordained or inherit in theur natural con- 
stitution. But be this as it may, they are rational moral beings, and have 
hearts to feel and minds to think ana act. And from every precept of the 
bible, and every principle of morals and humanity we are taught that to 
tbem also belong all the privileges and opportunities of improvement, which 
God has ordained for the children of men. And if they have never yet 
enjoyed those privileges and opportunities it is the duty of those who^have 
to impart to them. And when they have had the liffht and the trainii^ of 
Christianity as long as the Saxon race, in which we boast, it is not for us to 
say tliat they will not be equal to it. If we have rightly read history, they 
arc now but little if any below what we once were. 

They belong to that part of Gdd*s universal dominion, which is "the 
world,*' and into every part of which Christ has commissioned his servants 
to go with his gospel and teach it to all. Tliey belong to those heathen 
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nadonfly and dwell in those distant parts of the earth whioh the Father pf a. 
mised the Eternal Son for an inheritance and a possession. And, as if to 
anticipated all the calumny, and silence all the assertions which avarice and 
infideuty might combine and devise and utter in respect to the vuSafMidty 
of the African foi* improvement and christiamzation. He who hathaltk^ow- 
led^ and power and grace mre his immutable word, a special pointed de- 
claration tnat '* Princes shidl com?B oat of Egypt ; EthiOpi^ " uielandf in- 
habited b^ people of a black coloitt:) shall stretch Outher hands tinto OodL" 
Tlie spint of all gnicer and wilsdom end might can enliehteiii pmrify, aAd) 
elevilte them tho' long dead in sin, and their bones ver^ &y ; Ui6 AlnUghty 
can breadi into them the breath of eternal life,* and raise them up i| livings 
doiions host of true and holy men.' AU this w^ jtey God is. both able and 
disposed to do. And for the accomplishment of it he has senft.not only his 
Son uid his Spirit, but also his word and his servants^ and, ih his own in- 
finite wi^m, after that the world by wisdom knew not God, it pleased God 
to purpose ** by the foolishness of preaching' to save them that bdieve/*^ 
1 Cor. 1-21. 

It is, we say, that we may conlribute what is in our p<)wer to the peac^- 
and pefmanent increasing pfospelrity of the British government and the 
Natal colony, and that this (Coloured people may be permitted to enjOy . the 
rights and privileges which God has given iCnd designed for thleni, that we 
hmre spoken and preisented our facts {md our views and principlea. 

Ana may the generous and liberal eovemment which has adopts this 
couhtry aa a: colony, and its coloured iuhi^itants as British saojects, be 
abundantly Enabled and disposed to Q$ny out just and humAne prindplea 
oik which it .acted in its promises. Let it not be left to perpetrate wrongs 
upon a weriu ienorant, and unimpeached people, or to entail upoft them 
evils which shim be Mi when the whole race of man and the world itsdf 
shall have passed away. But let the plighted faith of thb mighty christian: 
government, let her wisdom and goodness and her power secure to this de- 
graded and needy, tho' in many respects a noble and promising race, all 
the ridbts vAdch dieir Maker has prctained for .them, ana all thtf privil^e» 
and blnsings which His Son and Spirit and Word have set before Uiem* 

LEWIS GROUT. 

TTmstimdTi^zi Mialion Station, Lianda Loc^on. 
December 28th, 1852. 



EVIDENCE OF J. S. MARItZ, Esq. 

R. Tatbam Esq., 
Secretary to the Kafir CommiRsion. 

dif, — In reply to your letter I have the honor 'to acquaint you: 
with (he following as my vidW of the Kafir question. 

I regard the removal of the Kafirfa so necessary that I expect no 
contradiction. The Kafirs will certainly undertake something 
malicious against the white inhabitants of this colony. The Kafirs 
should not bo allowed to go on in idleness, this will increase 
moro and more, and the Kafirs will not be contented after all ; but, 
on the contrary, be brought to great imaginations, and because 
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they are blood-lhirsty and outrageous by nature tbcy will under- 
take dangerous steps against the whites, as it is known that re- 
peated murders are committed amongst themselves. And as they 
are also numerous and therefore powerful, they would be able to 
execute such an undertaking. They regard the annual taxes as 
burthensomoi and are encouraged in tneir discontent, notwith- 
standing those taxes are highly equitable and necessary, and ought 
to be continued. As regards the manner of removing the Kafirs^ 
I think the government will manage that, and find out the means, 
as the former Boer government did in such cases, before the case 
became complicated by foolish indulgence. 

I regard it my duty, however, to inform the government that I 
consider it highly dangerous to locate the Kafirs over the Um- 
coraas, becauso there are already more there than is desirable for 
the safety of this country; so much so that I think it adviseable 
to establish a military post in that locality. 1 would rather see 
them located beyond the Buffalo River. Panda will not put them 
to death if he is admonished against it by government; they will 
then be more hemmed in, atid therefore have less opportunity to 
do mischief. Care must, however, be taken that a strong military 
force is kept up there to secure our safety, and prevent an insur- 
rection. This^must be placed on this side of the river* 

An exception must, however, be made with some Kafir chiefs 
whose locations are favorably situated and useful for the colony 
as a defence against the Bushmen. They must, therefore, not be 
removed, because that land is fruitful, and good for cattle — ^I mean 
Sikali, LangabuUala, and others in those regions, but they must 
be better located, for many are, from what I have heard, still living 
on farms of the white inhabitants. 

Having observed that objections have been made to the propo- 
sition that young Kafir boys and girls should be placed m the 
service of tne white inhabitants for the purpose of learning to 
work, as being subversive of their liberty. I leel myself bound to 
refute the same. 

Experience has taught us that the Kafirs who have been brought 
up by the white people not only become the most useful but ^ao 
the most esteemed by their own people and by the missionaries as 
examples in learning and industry. 

If this can therefore be called a deprivation of liberty, then it 
only stands on an equal footing with the salutary restraint which 
a child is compelled to for his own interest and that of sodety. 
Too much liberty for the Kafir leads to licentiousness, and is de- 
trimental for all stations of life. The liberty of the one then easily 
becomes a burthen to the other, and causes the most 'fatal' oonse- 

aucuces to both* The Dutch African Boer should not be misun- 
erstood ; he wishes only the necessary limitation of the too great 

d5 
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and prejudicial liberty of these full grown uncivilised children 
without any maltreatment. This was not allowed under the 
farmer's government to be committed unpunished. 

The Dutch African Boer will not allow the Kafirs to become 
worse through caprice and inactivity^ which if it does not abso* 
lutely become too late to check them, nothing. hot force will stop 
them. He will rather impose salutary restraints in timei so as to 
avoid iearfiU bloodshed, as the tragical history of the Cape Colony 
taught him. I am therefore positively in favor of the young 
Kafirs becoming serviceable, because idleness is the pillow of ttie 
devil. No maltreatment, however, much less slavery must be allowed. 
If the daily increasing boldness and presumption of the Kafirs is 
not checked or limited in time, I dread the most wretched conse- 
quences for the future. 

If the government find the abovementioned hints impracticable 
and connected with too many difficulties, the Kafirs could then 
bo placed elsewhere, where it is considered safer, but in smaller 
locations, because the present are too extensive to allow a watch- 
ful eye to be kept over tliem. 

The government would, however, do well to consider the matter 
maturely, and mni to the Kafirs lands that may remain in their 
possossioui and not be required for other purposes. 

Trusting that these few hints mil be weU understood, and be 
found useful, 

I have the honor to be, 

Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 

J. S. MARITZ. 



EVIDKNCE OF THE REV. A. GBOUT. 

Umvoli Misssion Station, 

28th December, 1852. 

Sir, — In fulfilment of the promise I made in my letter to you of 
yesterday, I sit down to communicate what I am able on the 
topics embraced in His Honor's instructions to the Native Com- 
mission. 

I am an Ameircan missionary, sent out and patronized by the 
American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions. I ar- 
rived at Natal in** December, 1835 ; visited Udingane, Chief of the 
Zulvis, nnil obtained permission from^him to locate as a missionary 
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in his country. I tlien went to Port Elizabeth by Hbip, and re« 
turned again to Natal through Kafirlaud^ arriving in June, 1836. 
In August of the same year I proceeded to the Zulu country, and 
there built — ^frequently visiting Udingane at his capital. In Nov- 
ember, 1837 I left, and went to America. Returning, I arrived at 
Natal in June^ 1840, and remained one year with Dr. Adams, at 
Umlazi Biver. In June of 1841 1 again went to the Zulu coun- 
try, where Umpande was now king, and remained about sixteen 
months, when 1 returned to Natal. In 1844 I went to Cape Town^ 
and after an absence of fire months returned to Natal, when I com- 
menced my present station at Umvoti^ where I have remained to 
the present time. 

As respects the natives at Natal cm my first arrival^ their nam* 
ber was generally estimated at about 4000. They were Uving 
along the coast from the Umgeni to to the Ilovu rivers, a portion 
were beyond the Umkomazi river, and another portion were a short 
distance from the present site^of Pietermaritzburg, and were called 
Bushmen» under Fodo. 

When Umpande fled from Udingane, who was seeking his life, 
which was during my absence in America in 1839, nearly half the 
Zulu populaticMi followed him into tlie Natal colony, and a great 
number of the people, chiefly remnants of tribes which had been 
subdued and forced away from this colony by Chaka, at once dis- 
persed, determining now to re-occupy the territory of their fathers 
where many of them had been bom. This at once made a very 
considerable population at NataL Some, however, have come in 
from dl sides of the country, and from all the neighbouring tribes 
Many of these, however, were people who fled before the conquer- 
or Chaka, and availed themselves of the protection of white men, 
when they assumed the control of the country. Hence, on en- 
quiry being recently made by different members of our mission, in 
Uieir neighbourhood, as to what tribes originally lived in this land^ 
where they lived, and where they now are, we learned that the 
great mass of the present population of Natal are remnants of 
tribes which lived in the country previous to the rule of Chaka. 
The facts which the various members collected were transmitted 
to the Rev. L. Orout, to be put together, and as he is one who has 
been proposed to be examined before the Commission, 1 have no 
doubt he will place those facts at the disposal of that body. 

As to the causes which led to the introduction of natives not 
aboriginal, the more just, mild, and sood government of the whites 
has been the chief inducement for them to change their residence ; 
particularly has this been the case vrith those who have come, and 
continue to come from Umpande^s coimtry. Nearlv all who leave 
the Zulu countiT, do so under sentence of death, and would be kiUed 
if they did not leave. 

Many each year expose themselves to death by not joining Urn- 
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panders commando wliicli is sent out to destroy neighbouring 
and seise their cattle. So numy people are usually killed on sneh 
oooasions, that they fear to go, and oner some apology for not going. 
Hien they know on the return of the commando, that they shall be 
accused to the king and put to death, therefore they abscond. 

That the people would not leave if death was not the punishment 
for such offences, I Ailly satisfied myself when living amone them. 
Many said to me that they loved tneir country and people ; and 
fleeing through an uninhabited country of more than a day'*s xralk« 
being frequently robbed by Natal natives on their arrival here, and 
otherwise badly treated, and suffering so much in various ways by 
removal, loss of rank, &c., all this, and much more present so many 
objections to removal, that one in five hundred who now leave the 
Zulus would not do so, though they suffered the loss of all . tbines 
else, but had their lives spared them. And now the question simply 
rissolves itself into this, snail the people be allowed to emigrate to 
this colony and save their lives, or be put to death! 

And if driven back/after leaving, or if detected escaping, or pre- 
paring to escape, they are sure to oe put to death. If Umpande 
should promise not to kill a deserter on being returned to him, he 
would most certainly evade his promise in same ¥ray, as Udingane 
did, when Captain Gardiner brought back to him a nun under the 
most solemn promise that he would not put him to death, yet he im- 
mediately shut him up in a hut in the presence of Capt. Gardiner and 
there starved him to death. 

As to preventing emigration from Zululand to this colony, there 
is positively bnt one remedy, viz , to improve the Zulu Government. 
This might have been done effectually eight years ago. When na- 
tives left the Zulu country with cattle which were stricUv their own 
previous to leaving, if this Government had re(^>gnized tneir title to 
them, and protected them in their rights, there would have been no 
difiiculty now with Umpande's government. Now, however, it might 
be a serious matter to take such a stand. 

Yet now, if Her Majesty'^s (3pv^mment at Natal would take fre- 
quent occasion to remonstrate with Umpande on the evils and %vick- 
edness of puttinc to death so frequently, telling him that his people 
fleeing from death must be protected here, that would have some 

eflect. 

Severely remonstrating witli him for sending out his people for 

death and plunder, and repeating it each time he should do it, would 

also ha%'e effect. , . , n i u 

As to the natives living on locations large or small, or elsewhere, 
and their government, I would always act in virw of the questions 

What will elevate them most? Make them the best citizens! 

Most valuable subjects ? In fine, what will fit them best for their 
destinies in time and eternity ? In view of such questions, I can 
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see no objections to tlieir being left on large locations. As to facil- 
ities for rising in rebellion, they will do so however situatedi if they 
have grievances of sufficient magnitude to induce to it ; yet it is so 
rare t^at any people do rebel who are governed by just and good 
laws, that if I were assured that this people would be so governed, 
I wouldnef er trouble myself to enquire if they would rebel. 

If a heathen people can be instroctea and encouraged, so as to get titles 
to laud and other nzed property, they will not rebel for a lieht occassion. 

lu view of facts and statistics alreadly collected, and which I suppose 
will be presented to the Commission^ it seems to me that the great mass 
of natives at present in the colony are fairly aborigines of this colony, and 
have been made British subjects by the course pursued by Her Mi^esty's 
Government at Natal. When the Proclamations were issued firom tune to 
time, making and constituting Natal British Territory, it was done with 
most of the present natives then in it, and with the kno^vledge of their 
being on it. A prominent object in taking the territory was, to protect 
the natives. They ha\e always been and continue to be adled jSritish 
subjects. I would then treat them, as nearly as possible, in such a man- 
ner that they should never have occasion to say that Her Majesty's white 
Subjects have been favored above them. I would give them ground enough 
to enable them to live free and independently on it. I would allow them to 
live, either by raisine cattle, or cultivatinfi; the ground as they please. I 
would leave it for eadi one to determine ror himself how, when, or where 
the should labor, either for himself or for ohers, or not at all. In iJl these 
respects I would do with, and by black people just as I would do with white, 
nothing doubting but each man's wants and interests will ultimately bring 
about a better supply of labor, and do it more satisfactorily than can be 
supplied by l^slation. 

It would not have mattered so much in the first place, whether the 
Locations had been large or small, but as they have been put into their 
present shape, and the people in moving on to them, were told that the 
ground had been appropriated to their use, and they in locating on them, 
understood that the ground was theirs, I would neither remove them from 
the locations nor reduce their sixe. 

I would have the natives live in a country not difficult of access. 

The power of native chiefs ought to be under control, and could veiy 
easily be brought, and kept under by wise magistrates. In my opinion au 
desirable service, for some time to come, can be obtained of ue diieft, as 
well witbout a salary as with. I speak with reference to those whom I 
know. Giving them a salary would materially increasa theur power. 

The established laws of the natives on many subjects are very good, yet 
by bad rulers, and unprincipled men, they are so perverted, as very mudi 
to defeat the object of laws. Bribery is nearly universal. If a man has 
the means of bribery he is sure of his cause. The ereater a man is too, the 
less can the law affect him, — indeed the king can do no wrong. 

Men and women arrive at majority at their marriage, whether that 
take place sooner or later. In this Colony there are but few unmarried 
people at the age of twenty. In Zululand,'men are not allowed to marry 
till the king gives permission ; and because all are soldiers, embodied in 
regimeuts while they are boys, and because it is said that unmarried men 
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figlit better than those who have fattiiliea the king withholda the liberty to 
many as long as possible. When a regiment is reported as lax in- auty 
during war, it is often punished by protracting its celebacy. The men of 
some regiments are thirty or thirty five years of age before th^ are allow« 
ed to many. 

I know of no way by which I think any oomdderable civil influence can 
safely be exerted to brmg polygamy to au end. Polygamy is their idol. 
When that is touched, politiciuly or dviUy, and direcdy, a chord is struck 
which will vibrate from one end of the land to the other^ and find sym- 
pathy in every man's heart. And so, taxing, or takina from them in any 
way their property, will have no effect whatever on mm, fSurther than to 
remove the means of effecting their object When the present generation 
shall have died, in which a supeiabundance of women iMS been made bv 
the death of the men in war, so that the sexes shall bec<nne nearhr equal^ 
it will not be possible to support polyeamy it its present state. And it may 
be hoped that Christianity and dvmzationipriU effect somediingin thie 
meantune to do it away. 

The state of the Zuln women is servile in the extreme, and their labour 
is hard beyond what we would believe they could endure. Yet it bemg 
what they were educated to do they think it so much a matter of course that 
perhaps not one in a thousand would feel or express gratitude if relieved 
nrom it. 

As to recovering property due, it is a rule of universal application that 
a native never pays a debt till obliged to do so. Many would choose not 
to have proper^ come into their possession, if they must pay a debt with 
it. So, if an article is borrowed, the rule is to keep it till the owner sends 
for it. As to removing natives beyond the Umkomansie, perhaps no venr 
serious objectbn woula exist, to arran^ there for as nany as shouU wish 
or be wilhng to go. If force be apphed to remove them» I shoald antici- 
pate bad r^ults. If natives come to know that government wishes them 
to remove against thdr will, they will seldom object^ it in words, but just 
sit still. Ifcommanded, ikey will still remain quiet. If then the police is 
sent to bum down their kraals they may run away, but where, or how thejr 
will next be found is not quite certain, and a colony on the border of such 
apeople, thus expelled, would be in an uncomfortable position in future. 
Then, again, the number of savages is at once connderably increased in 
that direction. And when it costsmany millions of pounds, and much precious 
life, to subdue two thirds of the Amaxosa, what will it cost to subdue all 
Ksfirland united ? If it be dangerous to place together ten thousand peo- 
ple on one locaUon, who are our friends, and surrounded by us, hoir wfll it 
be when a great many thousands shall be placed in dose contact with the 
present population of Kafirland, having been first made our enemies, by 
putting them there against their will. 

The reasons why more natires have not employed themselves as 
labourers, and have been so fickle with their employers, have been« 
as I think, chiefly three ; — First, laboring for hire is a thing never 
done by them in their original state ; secondly, they have not yet 
learned the value and utility of money so^as to be strongly induced 
to acquire it ; thirdly, they have not yef seen the importance of 
learning, whUe young, lo do business which will be profitable to 
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them in subsequent life. In all these respects, however, there is 
already a very visible improvement, and if men requirin^^ labor, 
will exercise a little patience, till the experience of natives shall 
teach them on these points, the market will be filled with men 
seeking employment. I am sure, every observer will have noticed 
a decided change on this subject during the past' year, and every 
year the change will become more and more apparent. A chatige 
thus brought about, will be infinitely better, than one induced ajt 
all by force. 

As to the Magistrates to be placed over the natives, much, I may 
say everything depends on their character and qualifications. The 
suggestion of the Honorable the Recorder in his testimony before 
the Commission is important, vi2^ ** To each of these locations [ 
would recommend the immediate appointment of a gentleman, in 
the strict sense of the word, of known humanly and enlightened 
mind, and, as a sine qua non^ married to a wife, who should have 
to reside and be with him on those locations.^ The recommenda* 
tion of the Commissioners for locating the natives in their Report 
of March 30, 1847 is also to the same effect, viz.» '* With regard 
to the first proposal, we are of opibion that much depends upon the 
description of persons appointea to the office of superintendent or 
resident agent. We thmk it indispensable that this officer should 
be a person of high moral standing) sound judgment, and decision 
of character ; one who, from his education and conduct, will com- 
mand respect of his fellow countrymen independent of his office ; 
whose motives for action may never become a matter of question, 
even with die natives, much less with the white man, and that ho 
in particular, and all under him if possible should be conversant 
with the language of the natives.** All this is highly important 

In proportion as civilization is preferable to heathenism, I would 
have magistrates adopt as far as j^ossible and maintain civilized 
forms and usages. I would do this scrupulously and from prin- 
ciple in every day life, and as far as wisdom would dictate I would 
do it in forms of court and law. Such a course, I conceive, would 
do much both to destroy the power of chieftainship and promote 
civilization. 

The bone and muscle of chieftainship consist in the right of the 
chief to demand, gratuitously, the service of his people to provide 
both for his subsistence and aggrandisement. The chief may at his 
pleasure call his people to plant his gardens and harve«t them, to 
make his beer and bring it to him, as also any food he may re- 
quire, and not simply for his own use, but that he may have an 
abundance with which to be royally hospitable. He may call 
them when he pleases to build kraals for him, and perform any 
labour he may desire. • Ho may keep any number of people about 
him he may need, and as long as he pleases, for any kind of service 
without the least compensation. He may also call his people at 
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any time for the purposes of war and plunder. This is chieftain- 
ship ; and we may say that most of it is indispensable in a heathen 
chiefs being and goremmenU The services of the people in this 
way are his salary, his living, and it is rendered by the people as 
their tax, to support the chief and his government, and in a hea* 
then state we go not see anything to recommend as a substitute. 
In the colony, however, this whole thing may be abandoned, and 
1 understand that Her Majesty's Government propose to abandon 
it The people pay a tax to support Government, and magistrates 
Are paid a salary, deemed sufficient for their independent support 
And if I wished most effectually and without offence to destroy the 
power of chiefs, I would be sure to effect it by abandoning this 
whole tiling in the magistrates, who are to be above the chieft,and 
an example to them. 

I would give them a competent support iu the form of a salary, and have 
them live just as a magistrate does in a civilized village, — buying and pay- 
ing for evervthing he has, whether food, labor, or messenffers. And as 
presents are by the people usually regarded in the light of bribes, or to pro- 
cure royal favor, I would have the manstrate never receive a present from 
them. In this way the people seeing the magistrate who has become chief 
to them, requiring of them nothing but their tax, and at the same time by 
his rule takes away the power of the chiefs to oppress them, will, of course, 
cease to support the power of the chiefii. If a magistrate is to see that 
strict justice is to exist between man and man, I would have him begin by 
setting an example himself. Neither would such a change under such cir- 
cumstances be opposed by the people. They expect white men in their 
government to practise and recommend civilized customs. 

As to heathen practices, such as conflict with dvilization and Christianity, 
I would discontinue such as could be safdy done away. Such as I mus^ 
I would tolerate, but would never patronize or show my i^proval of any- 
thing conflicting with civilization, out on' the contrary would seize on all 
suitable occasions to shew my disapproval of them and the reasons why 
they are objectionable. No occasion affords so good in opportunity to 
impress people with the evils of bad laws and customs as the aose of a case 
in court, where the enls have been elicited by evidence. Bemarks then 
made, shewing that all the evils thus pourtrayed were the'restilts of bad 
customs and laws, and that the adoption of other customs would prevent the 
recurrence of the evils, would tell powerfully on the peopl^— -all at .the 
same time seeine an application of the magistrate's rrauvks in his own life 
and example bemre them. - 

Civilization thus encouraged would soon remove the reproach thai now 
attaches to a clean garment on a native. 

■ 

I have the honor to be, Sir, - 

Yotur most obedient servant, 

A, GROUT. 
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ELEVENTH MEETING. 
Monday, 10th Jakuaky, 1853, 

The Hon* Jno. Bird, Esq. 

Theo. Sbepstone, Esq. 

Jno. Moreland, Esq. 

F. 0. Scheepers, Esq 

W. Macfarlane, Esq. 

J. N. Boshof, Esq. 

P. A. E. Otto, Esq. 

Gapt. Struben 

Dirk Uys, Esq. 

Dr. Addison. 
Minutes of proceeding meeting read. 

The presiding member (Mr. fiird^ explains that the President 
(Mr. narding) is incapacitated by ill health from attending at this 
meeting ; but that Mr. Harding has expressed to him his opinion 
that alUiough owing to the tardmess of tne press all the evidence 
received is not yet printed, still that this circumstance need not be 
a bar to the Oonunission proceeding to consider their report, since 
the manuscripts may be read. This it will be for the meeting to 
consider. Oiforty-one witnesses who Ji it had been proposed to 
examine, the evidence of twenty.eight had been received, thirteen 
remain, but of these not more than six or seven will, probably, 
have much new evidence to offer. The Commissioners may consider 
whether they will have the manuscripts read, or whether it should 
be first discussed if, under existing circumstances, it is possible to 
consider the report. It would, pjeniaps, be best to proceed with the 
written evidence, as bjr this no time would be lost, and the Com- 
mittee would be occupied untill the President should be able to state 
his views as to the most expedient mode of conducting the business 
of the Commission at its present sta^e. 

Mr. Moreland objects to the con&mation of the last resolution 
noted on the minutes of the proceeding meeting, as having been 
irregularly adopted after the hour appoint^ for the suspension of 
business, and tne departure of several of the members . 

Mr. Bird gives reasons for considering the question as un« 
necessary. 

Mr. Otto enquires whether it would be competent after that reso- 
lution to examine new witnesses. 

Mr. Bird thinks that if the Committee regard it as necessary 
thev may do so. 

It b proposed bv Mr. Mac&rlane, and unanimously resolved, 
that the minutes of the last meeting shall be confirmed, subject to 
the reservation '' that the Committee have the power to examme any 
further witnesses they may think important. 

js 5 
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Mr. Scboepers montions that the Dutch members were deprived 
of the proceedings and evidence in Uutch, and thereby were pre- 
vented attending this meeting* 

Gapt. Struben states that he was instructed to assign as reason 
for the Dutch members not appearing^— first, that the letters caUing 
this meeting had not been receivdl in time — secondly, thatUie 
rivers were swollen by the late rains — and thirdly, that they had 
not received the proceedings in their own language, and therefore 
could not offer any suggestions on the consideration of the 
report. 

Mr. Bird explains that he is aware of the promise which had 
been given to the Dutch members that translations of all evidence 
and proceedings should b6 forwarded to them, in order that they 
should be made acquainted with everything that transpired either for 
their opinion or that they might thereby be enabled to assist in framing 
the report. Every possible effort, he is also aware, had been made tore- 
deem that promise, but it was not possible at last mesting to foresee die 
great bulk of evidence which has been since then forwarded to thecom- 
mission. Two presses have been wholly occupied upon theevidence; as 
much as could oe translated has been printed ; and the notices of this 
meeting were deferred until the last moment, in the hope that the 
evidence in Dutch might be sent with them. But this day was 
fixed, and it was only on this morning that a portion of the Dutch 

E'nt was received. Mr. Bird much regrets that the Dutch members, 
ve been placed at this disadvantage, but wishes to assure them 
that no effort baa been wanting to render this otherwise* 

Gapt. Struben states that he is convinced no Dutdi member 
attributed this occurrence to anv neglect ; they coidd not, however, 
come in to frame a report while they were unacquainted with all 
that had transpired. 

• Mr. Shepstone proposes that the interpreters^ and translator's 
explanation be taken as to the reason why tne translation has been 
' so tardy, and that his explanation be transmitted to the Dutch 
members — Seconded by Capt. Struben. Mr. Bird also thinks that 
the printer shoidd be calledf upon to explain on this head. 

Mr. Shepstone'*s proposition put and carrried unanimously. 

Mr. Zeitsman cailea upon. 

By Mr. Bird — I believe you are the interpreter and translator to 
the' Commission ! — I am. 

Will you state how many hours each day you have been em- 
ployed in translating, since our last moeting^! — I am generally em- 
ployed from 7 a. m. until 10 p.m. each dav, with short intervals of 
rest of an hour or so. I was also employed to interpret before the 
Oommission for 10 days. 

What quantity of translation have you finished \ — I have finished 
the whole of the first six meetings, the whole of Mr. Van Staden's, 
and part of Mr. BoshoFs evidence. 

How far has the printing advanced ; — It keeps pace with my 
work. I think there has been no delay with the printing. 
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By Capi. Siruben, — Hare the printers had occasion to wait for 
youf — ^l^ey have worked slowly U^ accommodate me. 

You say you have occupied jour time from 7 until 10 each day. 
The ten meetings hare occupied 63 hours, sitting for 10 days ; you 
have had 60 days to translate what was written by the Secretary in 

63 hours. 

Mr Zeitsman explains that much matter from the Blue Books 
and other official documents have been translated by him wluch the 
Secretary did not write out, but only referred to them by marginal 
references. 

How many pages can you translate in a day! — 12 pages — 
3 sheets. 

Mr. Moreland here remarks that there were only three sheets 
printed in three weeks in English. 

Mr. Moll, Dutch compositor called. 
By Mr. Bird. — How long, Mr. Moll, does it take you to set three 
sheets of Mr. Zeitsman^s writing, or how many sheets can ^ you set 
in a day! — About six sheets by myself alone, out 9 in emer- 
gency. 

Oapt. Struben proposes that two additional translators be employed 
in oraer that the press mav be constantly furnished with work. 

Seconded by Mr. Moreland and carried unanimouslv. 

Mr. Moreland moves that the whole evidence, both in Dutch 
and English, be printed, and copies transmitted as printed to^ each 
member of the Commission ; and thatwhen the wfaoie of the evidence 
is printed die President be requested to instruct the Secretary to 
forward the remainder of the printed evidence to the^ members, with 
intimation that a meeting of the Commission will take place a 
fortnight from the date of such transmission. 

Seconded by Mr. Mac&rlane, and carried unanimously. 

Mr. Shepstone wishes that a calculation could be made as to the 
time to be taken in printing, and after it has been closed how long 
members of the Conmiission shall be given to read it ! 

Mr. Mac&rlane proposes that an anal^ical index be drawn up 
by a sub-conunittee from the printed evidence. 

Seconded by Capt. Struben, and carried unanimously. 
' Mr. Mac&rlane proposes that the sub-conunittee shall consist of 
five of the members, and that three of that number shall form a 
quorum ; also desires that the services of the Secretary be obtained 
to assist the sub-committee. 

Seconded by Mr. Boshof, and carried unanimously. 

Mr. Macfiirlane proposes as members of the sub-oommittee. 
Mr. Shepstone and Dr. Addison; Mr. Shepstone proposes Mr. 
Macfarlane and Mr. Morelsnd. Mr. Otto proposes Mr. Barter. 
Carried unanimously. 

Mr. Bird puts to the meeting that no evidence shall be received 
from those witnesses who have already been applied to, after 1st 
February next ; and proposes that the Secretary be instructed to 
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write to each of them in their own language to that effect, forward- 
ing his letters bj special messengers. 

Seconded by Mr Moreland. 

Ayei. Noet. 

Mr. Shepstone Mr. Boehof 

Mr. Uys 

Capt. Struben 

Mr. Moreland 

Mr. Otto 

Mr. Scheepers 

Mr. Mac&rlane 

Dr. Addison 

President, Mr. Bird. 

Oarried by a majority of eight. 

Mr. Mac&rlane proposes that Mr. Harding be examined. 

Seconded by Mr. Otta 

President puts the question to the meeting. 

Ayes. Noes. 

Mr. Uys Mr. Boshof 

Gi^t. Struben Mr. Shepstone 

Mr. Moreknd The President, Mr. Bird 

Mr. Otto 
Dr. Addison 
Mr. ^{cheepers 
Mr. Mac&rlane 
CJarried by a majority of four 

Mr. Otto proposes tliat the printer be called before the Gonunis- 
tton to atale the time at which he will send in the quantity of evi- 
deoee which is at present at his office, that is, including the last 
eridenoe sent to him, viz., that of the Bev. Alden Ghrout. 
Saoonded by Gapt Struben, and carried unanimously. 
Mr. Archbell is called, and explains that he has used every eflSurt 
to frdlitate the printing of the evidence, and at the same timer 
pnoiiaee that the remainder of the evidence now in his office shall 
M printed within three weeks fiom this date. 

jb. Otto proposes that the sub-conmiittee already i^pointed . to 
fbnn ao aoalvtical index of the evidence, shall be also appointed to 
sBpcrintcDd the printing, and to adopt such measures as shall in 
CTwy way facilitate it. 

Stffffwi^ by Gapt. Struben, and carried unanimously. 
Meeting adjourned at half-past two o^clock, to meet to-morrow 
(THsiay) at ten o'clock. 

(Signed,) EDMUND TATHAM, 

Secretary 
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TWELFTH MEETING. 
Tuesday, 11th Januaey, 1858. 

Present. 

The Honorable W. Harding, President* 
The Honorable John Bird. 
Captain Stmben. 

B. B. Byle7, Esquire. 
D. C. Uys, Esquire. 

P. A. B. Otto, Esmiire. 
F. C. Scheepers, Esquire. 

C. Barter, Esquire. 

W. Mac&rlane, Esquire. 
Dr. Addison. 
John Moreland, Esquire. 
Theo. Shepstone, I^uire. 

Minutes of preceding Meeting read. 

The President refers to the If^ resolution of the tenth meetings 
which he reads, and remarks that consequently upon that resolu* 
tion the meetings of commission stood adjourned for the considera- 
tion of the report, and that therefore he objected to the confirma- 
tion of the minutes of meeting of yesterday, as the proceedings 
appeared to him irregular. The resolution which he had just read 
had been proposed by him to ensure the speedy termination of the 
sittings of the commission, which, for many reasons, he held most 
essential, and that he has still more important reasons now for de- 
siring that expedition, in proceeding to report, should be used. 
The Commission yesterday seem to haye re-opened for examination 
of witnesses, and he would suggest that a lunit should be pfut to 
these examinations,— say a certain day — or he feared the Commis- 
sion would be many months before tiiey could come to any con- 
clusion. Before the business of this day was proceeded with a re- 
solution should be passed^ that after a certain day no more eridenoe 
should be receiyed. Why should the Commission await the print- 
ing of the eyidenoe before coming to the report? Thinks it quite 
competent for them to proceed with the report, after having had 
the eyidence, which has not yet been printed, read oyer to them 
from the manuscripts. In such an event they can proceed to con- 
sider report at once. As &r as he (the President) is personally 
concerned he does not wish to curtail tiie proceedings of the Com- 
mission in any respect, but as &r as the colony is concerned he 
thinks a speedy termination of the proceedings of this Commission 
is imperatiyely necessary : — ^therefore, 

Preslimt prcpoiei — That the manuscript evidence be read to the 
Commission, and that they thereafter proceed to the consideration 
of their report. 

The President remarks that before adopting yesterday's minutes, 
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he traald observe that it is perfectly consistent that the Secretaiy 
should make such an index as proposed therein hy Mr. Maciiurlane, 
and thinks that such a sub-committee would give rise to many ob- 
jections^ therefore he wishes the Conmiission to reHSonsider that re- 
solution. 

Mr. Bird remarks that he cordially agrees with the necassity for 
the appointment of a sub-committee to draw analytical index, as he 
is convinced that the more members that are emj^oyed therein^ the 
more complete it will Ue. 

Proposed by the President that no further evidence shall be re- 
ceived after 1st Eebruary next, either written or oral. 

Seconded by Captain Struben. 

Mr. Moreland moves as an amendment that the minutes and 



resolutions of yesterday be confirmed, or the particular resdution 
refierred to in the Presidents motion. 

Mr. Bird observed, that yesterday eveir wish was expressed by 
all members present, to fSacintate matters m every possible and pro- 
per way, but notwithstanding this desire, it was held unwise to pass 
any resolution which should fetter them in receiving any mole evi- 
dence,— even at the last moment such evidence might be found 
most necessary in drawing report. 

Mr. Mac&rlane agrees with Mr. Bird, and would add that it is 
for the Commission in majority to decide what further evidence 
shaU be taken. 

Captain Struben explains, that having since yesterday considered 
the matter more fully than he was able to do during the sitting^ he 
has seen good reasons for changing his opinion, and now thinks that 
even a month's further delay may cause great difficulty, — as at pre- 
sent any witness that chooses to do so may add to his farther evi- 
dence. Of the two evils he would recommend the Commission to 
choose the least, and at once proceed to draw up report firom the very 
voluminous evidence now in their possession, mvolving, in his opin- 
ion, every necessary point, and affording ample matter. 

Mr. Barter observes that if the Commission have already gained 
ample evidence in every necessary point, of course it will not be 
necessary to proved further with examinations, and therefore any 
bar to such aproceeding is wholly unnecessary. 
Mr. President's proposition put to the meeting. 

For Proposition. For Mr. Moreland's Amendment. 

Captain Struben. Mr. Bird. 

Mr Uys. Riley. 

Otto. 
Scheepers 
Barter 
Macfarlane 
Dr. Addison 
Mr. Moreland 
Shepstone. 
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Mr. Schcepers remarks that if Captain Straben has the expressed 
opinions relative to the report of the members resident in Klip 
KLver Division^ he (Mr. Scheepm) can give the same £rom those 
members who reside at Mooi Biver^ in which case^ perhapsi rq^rt 
might be jxroceeded with^ and the Dutch members famished with 
copies of ^e evidence in their own language, after report was fin- 
ished. 

Captain Straben repUes that he has been instructed by the mem- 
bers m Klip River Division, in the event of necessity, to lay he^ore 
the Board their wishes that he should take his own juogment in firam- 
ing the report {ot them. This he is now prepared to do, as he 
thmks that necessity for such a step does exist, and he would 
proceed in the manuscript. He is {vepared to give this subject in 
writing to the Commission if they desire it. 

Mr. Macfarlane holds that it is quite incompetent for any mem- 
bers to give Captain Struben authority for such a purpose. 

Mr, Moreland proposes that the resolution of yesterday, as to 
forwarding all the evidence to Dutch members, with a note firom 
Secretary that a meeting will be held for consideration of report a 
fortnight after dose of same, be confirmed. 

Seconded by Mr. Barter. 

Mr. Bird observes respecting the fixing of an early day for the 
report, that the meeting diould bear in mind that all this was fully 
discussed at yesterday's meeting, when it was carried by majority, 
that the evidence complete must be in the hands of all the mem- 
bers, in their own language, before any report could be made. It 
was found that this could be done by the printer as quickly as if 
written copies were made, and oral translation was held to be bad. 
It had, therefore, yesterday been proposed and carried, that a fort- 
night should be given after the conclusion of the printings and that 
then the memben diould meet for their report; it would be uinust 
to come to any other arrangement. It is necessary to act speeoily, 
but not unjustly. For these reasons, therefore, Mr. Bird must 
cordially agree with Mr. Moreland's motion. 

Mr. President explains that in his proposition he wished to sum- 
mon all members afresh, and so lay the whole evidence before them 
though not in print, — such a proceeding could not, in his opinion, 
be unjust. 

Mr. Bird disclaims intention of imputing anything unjust to the 
President, his sole object was to shew that the resolutions of yester- 
day fixed the earliest time at which the C(»nmission could meet for 
consideration of its report. 

Mr. President observes that he understands, then, that the reso- 
lution of yesterday, as to transmission of evidence to Dutch mem- 
bers, and that a fortnight thereafter be fixed for the meeting on the 
report, is confirmed. 

Mr. Uys proposes that the meeting decide on one point — ^that is, 
—whether it is possible to print evidence, and get through all the 
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translation, in five weeks. If this canH be done, he would recom- 
mend that two copies in Dutch be made, one of which shall be 
placed in the hands of Captain Struben, and the other in the hands 
of Mr. Scheepers, who would, he had no doubt, forward the same 
for the information of the members in their neighbourhood. 

Mr. President remarks that the Commission have already decided 
to wait the printing of the whole evidence, and to give &e mem« 
bers fourteen days thereafter before entering upon die considera- 
tion of the report. 

Mr. President submits to the meeting that it is quite unnecessary 
to appoint a sub-committee to form an analytical index : he decidedly 
dissents from the original resolution on this head, on the ground 
that it is unnecessary to appoint a sub-committee of five members 
of this Commission to prepare an index to the evidence already 
written, which could have been performed by the Secretary. 

Minutes of proceedings of yesterday con&med by majority. 

Mr. Zeitsman explains fiirtfier as to the delay which has arisen 
in the translations. 

Mr. Bird proposes that the Secretary of the Commission be in- 
structed to apply to the Secretary to Government for the appoint- 
ment of two more translators. . 

Seconded by Mr. Otto. 

Carried unanimously. 

Kesolved unanimously that the examination of Mr. Harding take 
place at a meeting to be called by the President, two or three days 
before the date to be fixed for consideration of report. 

Secretary reads a letter from the Bev. H. Pearce, stating his re- 
gret at having been prevented sending in his evidence up to this 
time by a press of engagements, find that if the time for receiving 
evidence is extended, he will still forward the same. 

Meeting adjourned to meet again on a day to be fixed by the 
President. 

(Signed) EDMd. TATHAM, Secretary. 



Etidenee of the Rev. J. ALLISON. 

To the President and members of the Native Commission. 

Edendale, Jan. 12tb, 1853. 

Gentlemen, 
I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of 

the 6th inst. 

Although averse to any public exhibition of my opinions on 
such subjects as those which occupy the attention of the Native 
Commission, I nevertheless deem it a duty to comply when thus 
publicly called upon by the government. 

I shall briefly state 
Pirst — That I deprecate all coercive measures in the management 
of the natives in this colony. 
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\^l — ^Because such treatment would be irreconcilable with the 
former professions and general conduct of the government 
towards them. 

2nd-— Because the Natal Kafirs as a body have not, up to the 

E resent time, done anything to merit such treatment at our 
ands. 
3rd — Because coercive measures would, in all probability, pro- 
duce rebellion, and bring* upon us a war as calamitous and 
expensive as the one now raging on the frontiers of the old 
colony. And what is worse still, the mischief would not be 
confined to Natal; the Zulus would be roused to action, wtea 
this country would become a scene of anarchy and bloodshed 
too dreadful to contemplate. 
Second — The removal of our Kafir population beyond the Um- 
simculu, if it could be effected, would only be exchanging an old 
difficulty for a new one^ if such removal was not conducted under 
the superintendence and permanent controul of able officers 
appointed by the government ; for if left to govern themselves they 
would soon be driven back upon us by the same causes which made 
tliem refugees in the first instance. A removal beyond the Um« 
zimkulu would, however, only be a partial remedy, for it is more 
than probable that fresh refugees will continue to flow into the 
colony more rapidly than tlie old residents could be removed. 

Third — I do not think, with the present means at the disposal 
of the government, that it can legislatively do anything to alter the 
tribal economy of the Kafirs in restraining the practice of poly- 
gamy, &c., &c. Such laws would touch the selfish principle of 
every heathen Kafir'*s heart in the couf^try, and affect the fortunes 
of every family. Such laws would he met with passive resistance, 
and be secretly evaded by the whole Kafir population of the colony. 
An estrangement from British rule and an injurious exhibition of 
the government's inability to carry out their own laws, aie the only 
results likely to arise from such a project. 

Fourth — It appears to me that the circumstances of Natal in 1853 
clearly demonstrates the impracticability of a colony being jointly 
occupied by a mixed population of Europeans and one of industri- 
ous but uncivilized Kafirs, in absence of all foreign or export trade, 
the habits of the former render it impossible for them to compete 
with the latter in the very limited agricultural markets of the 
colony ; and there is some danger that a spirit of dissatisfaction en- 
gendered by this state of things may, if great care is not taken, lead 
to unpleasant consequences. 

Fifth —On the other hand, ia abandon a colony like Natal, in its 
present circumstances, would be a most pusillanimous act, un- 
worthy of a great nation. It would be the extreme of cruelty to 
the white inhabitants who have embarked their all on the good 
faith of their government ; and tragical indeed would such a step 
be in its consequences to the Natal Kafirs, who have taken shelter 

r 5 
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under the wiugs of the British govemmeni, avowedly extended 
for their reception. 

[ shall now endeavour to point out the quarter from whence I 
think a remedy may ultimately be found for extricating the Euro-* 
pean and Kanr inhabitants, together nith the government from 
their present difficulties. 

First — ^The Kafirs are refugees who have been driven in upon us 

by the unrelenting cruelties of a savage despot They have not 

coveted our lands or our property. They left what was in their 

estimation happier homes thiEin Natal can afford, whose hills, dales, 

and flowing streams are still the subject of their thoughts, conver- 

satipns, and songs ; and we believe there are few among them who 

would not tread with a light and cheerful heart the road which 

leads to their beloved fatherland, providing they had any prospect 

of enjoying the same protection of life and property they are fiivored 

with in this colony. Is . there anything chimerical in indulging 

the hope that this event may soon be realized ? / eonfim the r^ 

cecupation of the Zulu cotmtry by the Kafir population of Naial ia 

the day-star of my hopes for this colony, and my reasons for in* 

dulging this hope are as follows : — 

Jst — A despotic and a free state are not likely to exist for any 

length of time in juxtaposition, especially when there are no 

national prejudices or hereditary quarrels to keep them apart. 

Neither it a small river liko the Umzinyati, over which an 

English hunter might almost leap, likely to continue a barrier 

in separating the inhabitants of the Zulu country from their 

, relatives in this colony 

2nd — The separation of'^the Natal Kafics from their brethren in 

Zululand has not taken place from any of those causes which 

could militate against their return. There is an Abund'ahce 

of room for them in their own lend,* and it is considered by 

them far superior to this colony for pastoral purposes. 

3rd— Despots do not generally [reform themselves. One cruel 

act renders many other wicked deeds essential to give it effici- 

ciency ; and thus tyrants are impelled on their course from 

bad to worse. We believe it is so with Umpanda, henne the 

ever increasing stream of refugees flowing day and night inta 

this colony. 

4tlv — It is well known that there are few if any of those numerous 

conquered tribes which compose^the bulk of the Zulu nation 

but what are looking with intense anxiety to discover the least 

fissiure through which they may escape to Natal. 

5th — It is also a fact that the back part of the Zulu country, 

towards St. Lucia Bay is the Siberia of Zululand, to which all 

the disaffected tribes are transported by Umpanda. These 

* The AmMwui ooni&try is divided from that of the Zulns by the river Pongolot 
it it more extensive than this colony, better adapted for Kaftrs, and is at the presen 
time depopvdated. 
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tribes are now very nuraerousi and would, doubtloss, be the 
first to rise should an opportunity offer. 
6ih — It is generally believed by those who are conversant with 
Zulu affairs, that the death of Panda would be the signal for 
a general revolt, and a final dissolution of the Chaka 
dynasty. In that case self-preservation would compel the 
British government to aid the Zulus in reconstructing their 
kingdom ; and I wish it to be understood that it is onlv upon 
the supposition that the British Government would take this 
benevolent task in hand, that I imagine the Natal Kafira 
would be induced to return to their own country. 
Second-— Should this plan of settlement meet with a good recep- 
tion firom the native chiefs residing in this colony it would be a 
safety valve in favor of the white population ; and its effects would 
soon extend and be felt beyond our borders. It may be o^jected^ 
much time may elapse before your plan can take effect. I answer 
it may ; but •are not the Natal Kafirs doing good service to the 
colony by forming a barrier between us and the force of Umpanda ? 
Have those who advocate an immediate removal of the natives 
thought of the exposed position we shall be in when their wishes 
in this respect are accomplished ? I fear not. 

Third — ^Whichever plan the government in its wisdom may seie 
fit to adopt, allow me to advise that no time should be lost in 
drawing the native chiefs into a closer and more systematic commu- 
nication with the government. This might be done by appointing 
two able, virtuous, and benevolent gentlemen as commissioners, 
men who could make a lodgment in the hearts of the Kafirs, 
obtain their affections and confidence. To prevent all vaci!lation 
in the appointment (a thing so injurious where barbarians are con- 
cerned) the appointment ought to proceed fi'om her Majesty. The 
duUes of the trentlemen thus appointed should be periodically to 
meet the chien on their respective rivers (no general meetings) 
where the chiefs might be instructed in their position with ue 

Svemment, th*eir duties, and where also their co-operation in the 
ture plans of government might be insured. I think much good 
might be effected, evils removed, and a variety of other points se- 
cured favorable to the peace and well-being of this colony, firom 
the plan 1 propose. 

I am, genUemen, 

With due respect, . 

Your obedient servant, 

J. ALLISON. 

Pastor of the Native church, 
Edendale. 
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Evidence of H. F. FYNN, Esquire, Assistant Resident Magistrate^ 

Pietermaritzburg. 

I am Assistant Resident Magistrate at Pietermaritzburg, which 
office I have filled only three months. 

Immediately previous to this appointment I was British Resi- 
dent with the chief Faku for three years. 

From 1837 to 1849, 1 filled the office of Resident Agent of the 
northern boundary of the Old Colony. 

I had entered the government service as Head Quarter Inter- 
preter to Sir Benjamin D^Urban, at the breaking out of the Kafir 
war in December, 1834. 

Anterior to this period I had resided in Natal fix)m 1824 to 
1884. 

I came here in connection with Lieutenant Farewell, R.N., on a 
mercantile speculation, and having opened a communication with 
Chaka, I shortly afterwards proceeded to the southward, travelling 
through Fak]i's coxmtry on the Umzimvubu, I proceeded as &r as 
the XJmtata. 

These journeys gave me an early opportunity of knowing the ex- 
tent of devastation occasioned by the wars of Chaka on thu side of 
the Drakensberg mountains — ^for firom the Itongati River, 25 miles 
N.E. of Fort Natal, up to within a few miles of the Umzimvubu, a 
distance of 230 miles, I did not find a single tribe, with the excep- 
tion of about thirty natives residing near the Bluff, under the chief 
Umatubane, of the Amatuli tribe now imder Umnini. 

There were neither kraals, huts, cattie, or com. Occasionally I 
saw a few stragglers — mere living skeletons— K)btaining a precarious 
subsistence on roots and shellfish. 

Sopie of these sought refuge under the English, and in time sev- 
eral tribes had estabUshed themselves at Port Natal. 

I would here remark, that at this period, and in fetct until the 
Boers entered into a treaty with Fandi, the southern boundary of 
the Zulu country was the Itongati, the tribes between that river and 
the Utukela being conquered tribes, tributary to Chaka, and .their 
ancestors had dwelt in that part of the country firom time imme- 
moriaL 

These tribes were : — 

Amacwabi, in part, 
Amakabela 
Amahlube 
Amapumtdo 
Abakwanhlovu 
On my arrival in Natal in 1824, 1 commenced taking notes, and 
continued doing so until 1834, for a future history of tUs countory. 
Having been the first European who travelled through it, I had the 
advantage of obtaining information finom the natives unmingled with 
any notions which they might have formed firom an intercourse 
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widi white men. These notes enable me to lay before the Commis- 
sion certain historical points^ which I believe may be relied on. 

There are probably no people possessing an equal amount of in- 
tellect and intelligence^ who are less acquainted with their own 
history than the Kafirs ; while each individual retains a strong re- 
collection of some remarkable circumstance in which he was more 
or less personally concerned ; it is the white man alone, who, hav- 
ing lived many years in this portion of South Africa,, and possessed 
many sources of information, can give a dear coxrect, and con- 
nected narrative of events which have occurred here during the last 
forbr or fifty years. 

from whBit I ascertained at diflerent times in the Zulu country, 
during the reign of Chaka, firom my communications with the Port- 
uguese of So&la, and firom what I subsequentlv traced among the 
Kafir tribes on the Frontier, I am convinced that all these tribes 
formed originally one nation. That about four centuries or more 
ago, they were &ven firom the region of Sofieda, and those now 
baown as the colonial fixmtier Kafirs were probably the first who 
appeared in this direction. 

There is some reason for supposing they came originally firom 
Arabia, and have ever been pastoral, and more or less nomadic in 
their habits. 

The first natives who appeared in this district, as refugees fix)m 
the Zulu country, arrived in 1827 or 1828, and on being reported 
to Chaka were permitted by him to reside at Natal. 

The tribes dwelling between the Itongati and Umzimkulu Biverai, 
previous to my leaving Natal in 1834, were as follows : — 
Tribe. Chief. 

Amabiya XJmabiya 

Amabombo Umtulcuteli 

Amacwabi A portion only of this tribe were here as stragglers. 
Amaduma Dumisa 

Amadunge Dontsela 

Enhlangwini Fodo 

Amahlongwa XJmjulela 

Amakanya XJmakuta 

Amalanga Ufiyedwa, Bq;ent 

Amanyafu XJmkalipi 

Izinkumln Consisting of remnants of tribes under one chie^ 

Vunthlari 
Abasembotweni Umahizo 

Amatuli Umatubani, Regent. 

With r^ard to their claims on the land, the native popiuation of 
this district may be thus classed : — 

1. Those who for many generations have continued on their 
native soil under all the difficulties of war and fiunine. 

2. Those tribes who formerly occupied this country, were 
driven firom it by the wars of Chaka, and returned to it, either 
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under the first English settlers^ the Dutch BoerB, or the pre- 
sent gOTemment. 

8. Those who dwelt originally beyond this district^ but have 
entered it firom time to time as refugees. 

To account for the discrepancies in the statements of different 
witnesses, as to the number of natives in Natal when the Dutch 
came, I may explain that I removed several tribes in 1838, mto 
Faku's country — ^but on Major Smith passing to Natal witb troops 
thOT commencBd returning. 

All the refugees may be said to have fled 'from Zulu rule, and 
despotism, and fix)m the period above-mentioned they have con- 
tinued to enter Natal, dther individually or in bodies, up to the 
present time. 

The war between the Dutch and the Zulu nation produced a 
revolution in the Zulu country, when Panda embraced the oppor* 
tunity of establishing his chieiPtainship, which he could not have 
accomplished without the aid and countenance he i^ceived from 
the Dutch. 

During the unsettled state of the country at the time of this re* 
volution, a greater number of refugees entered this district than at 
anyprevious or subsequent period: 

The manner in which they have been permitted to enter for so 
long a period, and the readiness with which they have heesa re- 
ceived into service by the colonists, are sufficient reasons for the 
government to pause before it suddenly turns upon these people to 
remove them fix>m the country, as having no claims upon the 
soil. 

To give a clear and comprehensive view of the native tribes 
winch dwelt origmally and now dwell in Natal, I annex two maps 
with lists and a tabular statement. 

One mapshewing in blue the position of the tribes mentioned in 
list No. 1. These trioes are now residing in this District under their 
respective chiefs. On the map is indicated where they dwelt imme- 
diately previous to the Zulu invasion in the reign of Chaka. 

There were many other tribes existing here at that period^ but 
of Ihese there are now only a few kraals scattered throughout ^e 
country* Consequently these are not noticed in this map imd 
list. 

The second map, with its list, shows in red tia preieni pmium 
of all tie native tribes in Natal, specifying those which dwelt 
beyond its boundaries just before the Zulu invasion. 

In the Tabular statement is given also, a list of all the native 
tribes now residing in this District, with the names of their respec- 
tive chiefs, the loodities they occupied immediately prior to the 
Zulu invasion, and their position at the present time. 

As regards the aboriginal right of territory in reference to such 
as formerly occupied Natal, were driven from it by the Zulu 
war, but have since settled in it under the protectiop of i> >ritish 
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government, I submit the 13th article of the treaty entered into 
between the colonial government and the chief Fakn, dated Oct. 7 
and Nov. 28, 1844, which diows that one object of the govern- 
ment was to re-establish the natives in their territorial ri^tsi, of 
which they had been dispossessed by war. 

''The British government will secure this country to the contract- 
'' ing chiei^ against all claims or pretensions on the nart of 
" British subjects; but the rights of aU petty dbiefii and native 
'' tribes who have at any penod heretofore resided upon any 
'' part of the said territory remain unaltered, and they will w 
" at liberty to reside within the said territory in the same 
'' manner as they did before they were disturbed by their wars 
" with the Zulu nation, . 

LIST OF TRIBES ON MAP No. 1. 

(Indicated by figures.) 

1 Amabaca 21 Amamemela 

2 Amabiya 22 Amampumuza 

3 Amabombo 23 Amanyafu 

4 Amacwabi 24 Amandela 

5 Amacele 25 Inati 

6 Amadtinge 26 Amanganga 

7 Amafoze 27 Amancolosi 

8 Amadhlala 26 Amandwalana 

9 Enhlangwini 29 Amantubzela 

10 Amahlanyao 30 Amanyoswa 

11 Amahlongwa 31 Amapepeta 

12 Amahoftiyane 32 Amapumulo 

13 Amahlube 33 Amasome 
14 Amakabela 34 Abaselnmene 
15-Ainakanya 35 AmasflUaiihlu 

16 Abakwamkalisa 36 Ajnatyangasi 

17 Abakwanblovu 37 Amatolo 

18 Abuowamconele 38 Amatuli 

19 Amakuze 39 Amaxamalala 

20 Amalanga 40 Amazotya 

LIST OF TRIBES INDICATED BY FIGURES ON MAP No. 2, WITH 

THE NAMtSS OF THEIR CHIEFS. 

Tribb. Chief. 

1 Amabaca-^DuBhani 

2 Axnabazo— 'Dabankohi 

3 Amabiya-^Mabiya 

4 Amabombo— Mtokateli 

5 AmabomTiJH-^mahatye 

TMuu 

6 Amacwabi < Mafimgonyana 

CZalu (Induha) 

8 Amacuna— Pikade 

9 Amadubft— -Mahlukana (Regent) 
10 Amadttma**»Pamisa 



15 Enhluffwiii 
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II Aoudungc— DoubeU 
19 AmafoM — Nocua 

13 Anutgobk — Moyenl 

14 Anukdhdak — Gatya 

Todo 
Sidoi 
Gtibevu 

BOOa 
l,Zwidi 

16 Amiuihlanyao— Gwadu 

17 Am,Lhlongwft[-;j^^ 

18 Amahosiyane — Matyisa 

19 Awahlube i IT^^^^J^^ o ^. 

<, Hlwatika (late SowetyO 

30 Amakafcaala — Mftkedaiim 

31 Amakanya — Makutu 

aa Abakwamkulisa — Matyinga 

33 Abakwanhloi-n— Nondabula 

34 Abakivaiwana — Cengiii 

as Abakwamcoscne— Sunildwaoa 
30 Amakuze I KulraleU 

{.Ciyaoa 
87 Amolatiga— Moncengeia 

35 Amalatu — Fahlwa 
39 Amangwane — Zikali 

30 Amamemela— TjTilianguIio 

31 Amampumuzu — Diililcku 
33 Amanj'aAi — KsJipi 

33 Amundelu Ndefu 

« ■■"" SSSk. 

31 Itiilcumbi — Vunthlazi 

36 Amanganga — Manzini 

38 AmandwaJanft— Gugeniela 

39 Amanbuzelu 

40 Arnangogoma— .Sipanhia 

41 Umwu»ayo— Solondoia 



43 Araanyucws 



rUmyelw 

43 Amapepeta j Macala 

fHatyimui 

44 Amanpainnlo 1 

(.Mbonto 
49 Amaqanyetit— Ngoza 
fMoimale 

46 Anuaome < Noyanswine 

LKudt 

47 Abasembotn-eni — Mgici 

48 Abftsekunene — Luhlala 

49 Amuihlanhla') Siyingcla 

or Abambtt j Pouhaiu 
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50 Amatyingasi— Mgone 

51 Abat^lm— Nodada 
"52 Amatolo— Diginhlelft 

53 Amatali— Umnini 

54 Amaximbft— Jantye 

55 Amaxamalala Gatyn— Gaju 
Amazotya-*Noinabunga 

N. B.— The Tribes numbered 2, 5, e, 9, 13, 24, 28, 29, 40, 41, 45, 4/ 
51» 8c 54, dwelt beyond the boundaries 5*^ this District at the time of the Zulu 
nvasion, 

TABULAR STATEMENT 
Containing a List of all the Natite Tribes residing^ in the District 
of Natal %n 1852, with their req>ective Chiefs^ showing ^ Localities 
occupied by those Tribes at the period immedialely prior to the greaJt 
Zulu invasion^ and their positions at the present time. 



I Amabaca 



Dushani 



2 Amabazo Dabankuhi 

3 Amabiya or Mabiya 
Amabele ^ 

4 Amabomw Mtnkuteli 



5 Amabomvu 

6 Amacwabi 

7 Amacele 



Somahatye 



8 Amacunu 

9 Amadube 

10 Amaduma 

11 Amadunge 

12 Amafoze 

13 Amagoba 

14 AmaShlala 



Umzimkulu, northern Site of Pietermaritzburg 

branch to Un^eni 

between Utukela beyond Umzinyati 

between Umzumbc and alxiye Impafana 

Unizimkuhi 
Iqura, a tributary of between Umgeni and 

Umtwalume Umvoti 

Utugela, tins side below beyond Umzinyati 
Umzinyati, Umvoti 
Musi, Mafun- Umona to Umvoti, Um- both sides of Utukela 
gonyan, Zulu voti. Umkomazi, be- near the sea 
(mduna) low Inhlazuka 

Makitildti near this side Umzim- Umvoti, near the sea 

knlu, some on Umpam- 
binyoni, Umlazi to 
lUovu 
Fakati on both sides of Impa- beyond Umzinyati 

fana 
Mahlukwana Inanda 
Regent 

IhiBL to Umkomazi, 
Above 

Umzinto,_near the sea 
Sources of Umlazi 
Umlazi, near the sea 
Umzumbe 



Beyond Umzinyati 



Dumisa 



Dontsela 
Macansa 
Moyeni 
Gatyu 



15 Enhlangwini Fodo 

Sidoi 

Gubevu 

Maiza 

Ciyane 

Bihla 

16 Amahlanyao Gwadu 

17 Amahlongwa Joli 

Mgau 

18 Amahosiyane Matyisa 



Umzimkulu 
Umkomazi, above 

do. do. 

Umpambinyoni 
Umtwalume above 
near Ilovu high up 
Umkomazi, high up 

Umvoti, ' 
Umzumbe 
Itafamasi 

above Umtyezi 



Umnambiti 
Umvoti, middle part 
beyond Umrinyati 
near Utugela, this side 
and below Umzinyati 



^ Upper part of Im- 
pafana 

Umsunduzi, below 
Pietermaritzbmrg 
head of Umvoti 

near and on this side 

Utukela 
Umzinyati, both sides 



19 Amahlubi Kanyabela 

Hwatika near Umzimkulu, this side above Job's berg 

late Sowplyc Umtwalume, hi^h up 
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20 AmakaUila Makcdama 



21 Amakanya Makuta 

22 Abakwamku- Matshinga 

lisa 

23 Abakwanhlovu Nondabola 



24 Abakwazyf ana Cen^ezi 
24 Abakwamc9- Simikwana 
sene 

26 Amakoze Ki^kulela 

Gomani 

27 Amahlonga, or Mancengeza 

Elmalangeci 

28 Amalata Pohlwa 

29 Amangwanc Zikali 

30 Amamemela Tyukangubo 



31 Amampumnza Didileka 

32 Amanyafu Kalipi' 

33 Amandelu, or Ndelu, 
Amabohlela Bidi 



near Tugela> Ihia side, 
bdow Umzlnyati 

Esipongondweni 

bevOnd Umkomazi, 
nigfaup . 

between Ukutela and 
Umzinyati 

this side Utukcla 
near Table mountain 



near Utukela, this side, 

between sea and Um- 

.zinyati 
between Inonoti and 

Utakela 
near Umzinyati* tius 

side, and this side 

Job's Berg 
near Umzinyati, this 

bide, above Amasi- 

hlonhla 
beyond UmzmyHti> 
near Table Monniain 



34 Inati 



Tyas 



on Umkomazi, high up, near Umzimyati, this 
above the sources of side,-near and below 
Umtwalume Job's Berg 

I&fa, near the sea Umvoti, above 

this side Utukda, below beyond Umzinyafi 
tJtukda, high up beyond Umzimyati 

between the Umkomazi near Uipzinyata, this 

and Umzimkulu, very side, above Job's Bog 

high up 
above and near Pieter- Umpanza, a tributary 

maritzburg of the Impofana 

part on Umpambinyoni fiadumbmi on the Um- 
Umtwalume and Iqura hlala 

between Umkomazi 8c 

Amahlongwa but the head of Umvoti 

chief now resides on 

the Umtwalume 
Umxeku and Umgeni near the Utukela^ this 

above and near Pieter- side, little below junc- 

maritzburg 



the coast 



36 Amanganga Manzini Inanda 



tion with Umzinyati 
35 Izinkumbi, Vunthlazi I&fa to Umzumbe, on remnant of about 34 

tribes, the first of 
whom returned to 
Natal in 1824, and 
Aborigines 

between Umvoti and 
Utukela, above 

near Utukela, on this 
side, below Umzin- 
yati • 

Esidumbini, on the 
sources of the Um- 
hlaU 

Umzimkulwana this 
side 

Insuzi, beyond Umzin- 
yati 

beyond Umzinyati 

Utukela, both sides, not 
far from the sea 



37 Amancolosi Faku, 

Bacela 

38 Amandwalana Gagamela 



39 Amantulzela 



Umgeni, below Table 
Mountain ; Umxeku, 
tributary of Umgeui 

Umzimkulu 



Umzimkulwana 



40AmangongomaSipanhla Umhloti 



41 Umnuxayo Sotondoza 

42 Amanyuswa Dubiana 

Ngapangapa 

Kakai 

Qum(> 



Umvoti 

Umona, tributary of 

Itongati 
between Uiixbui and Ilovu 
Umgeui, below 
between Umlazi and Iloxoi 
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43 Amapepeta 

44 Amapumolo 

45 Amaqanyeni 

46 Amasome 



47 Abasembo- 

tweui 

48 Abasekimene 



Myeka 

Macala 

Mldwane 

Matyimana 

Mkonto 

Ngoza 

Mararuli 
Noyangwane 
Kude 
Mged 



Inanda, on the Umgcni 
Umlazi to Ilovu 
Dear Pietermaritzburg 
Amanzlmtote 
Kwamapumulo 
between . Umgeni and 

Umxeku 
Umlazi 

Ifumi, on the Uovn 
Umlazi, below 
Ifumi 



Lnhlahla Umkomazi, high up 



49 Amasihianhlu Siyhiyela 

or Abamba Potshana 
Ngengezwa 
Syiedwa 

50 Amat3ingasi ' Mgone 

51 Abatembn Nodada 



Ilovu to Umkomazi above 

do. do. 

Umkomazi, at Inhlazoka 
beyond Umkomazi^ high 

up 
Kwamapumulo 



Upiswim, between Um- 
voli and Utukcla 

Umhlambiti, a tributary 

of the Umvoti 
beyond Umzinyati 

Umvoti, below Rwa- 
mapumelo 

beyond Umzinyati 

above and near Kwa- 
mapumulo 

near tins side of Um- 
zinyati, above Job's 
berg 



52 Amatolo 

53 Amatuli 



Dibinhlela 
Mnini 



between Utukela and 

Umzinyati 
bepond Umkomazi high Umtyezi 

up 
Ungababa 



between Umgeni and 

Umhloti, above 
beyond Umzinyati 



54 Amaximba Jantye 

55 Amaxamalala Gaju 



Table Mountain 
above and near Pieter- 
maritzburg 



56 Amazotya Nomabunga Umvoti 



Bluff Lands, olao from 

UmbUo to Umlazi 
beyond Umzinyati 
Utukela, just below 
junction with Umzin- 
yati 
On the plain Umpan- 
ziwa, near and S.W. 
of Table Mountain 

Several witnesses have urged the necessity of iseparatuig those 
whom they conceive to have just ajboriginal claims on the land 
within this diktrict, from, those whom they believe to have no midi 
claim. 

I admit that with immense labor by 6ompetent persons, niBarly a 
correct distinction might be made ; but wnen I consider the sus- 
picions which naturally arise in the native mind on s\ich matters, 
the true motive of whidh they are so incompetent to appreciate, I am 
convinced that the evils resulting from such a nroceedine would 
more than counterbalance any amount of good which could reason- 
ably be expected to arise therefrom. 

And I feel persuaded that the natives would regard sudi a mea- 
sure in any other light than that of an act of justice. 

I can only in one instance (that of Umnini, whose case I shall 
hereafter explain) make &n exception to what I conceive should be 
the general rule when considering the native rights to lands within 
this district. It is clear that a few thousand natives are admitted as 
richtful claimants for land ; those having resided in the district 
when it was taken possession of by the British Government. 
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There are forty tribes, as shown in my map No. 2., Who having 
been driven from this country by war, have returned to this their 
native soil, either under the first English settlers, the Dutoh, or 
during British possession. 

The 1 3th article of Faku's treaty, had for its express object simi- 
lar arrangements with him, the border chief of this district, to those 
intended to be carried out in Natal regarding the native claims. 

I consider this intention is clearly shown in that article of the 
treaty. 

It is not possible to suppose that the right of these claimant- 
should be provided for, and so guarded in a treaty with an indes 
pendent chief, while the government in a territory totally under its 
own control, would deny to such claimants similar privileges. 

If cause is shewn by the evidence before the Gommission, that the 
wel&re of both races depends on the future locality of either, there 
would be as much justice in the removal of the whole native popu- 
lation as of any part of it, and would certainly be accomplished with 
less difficulty. 

I have seen the two i)lans submitted by the Diplomatic Agent 
for the removal of the natives beyond the Umkomanzi or the Urn- 
zimkulu rivers. I am of opinion, if either of these plans is sanc- 
tioned that a great portion of the natives will avail themselves of it, 
under tiie control of an European authority. 

I would rather urge the removal to the Umkomanzi locality, from 
the probability of its being more speedily carried out. 

I nave been much acquainted with ELafirs changing their habita- 
tions, and know that unless thev are driven by mrce, such move- 
ments generally occupy three or toixr years. 

Shomd but a small proportion avail themselves of this importuni- 
ty, fiuch laws as are necessary for the future management of those 
within this district should be immediately made Known to those 
who remain, and such as may not appreciate the benefits to be de- 
rived from such laws would hasten to follow those who had left: ' I 
conceive that such a mode of removing the natives would be the 
onlv just one. 

The position of the native tribes of this part of Africa, as.coi^nect- 
ed with ourselves, is, that certain uncivihzed tribes, occUpyin]^ an 
extensive country, become, from the European system of coloniza- 
tion, our border neighbours, opposite in colour, laws, manners, and 
customs, with a totel ignorance of each other^'s langua^, their first 
meeting is naturally attended wiUi suspicion, which is frequently 
the foundation of misunderstandings resulting in serious consequen- 
ces. 

Ffom the varied representations given by the white inhabitants 
to their government, in which the native tribes must be misrepre- 
sented, uom the absence of a correct knowledge of their laws, cus- 
toms, &c., the firitish government professed to take upon it^lf the 
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guardianship of these tribes whom they believe to require its protec- 
tion, but from the absence of that knowledge abreadj mentioned, of 
the people under their charge, the government remains for years in 
a state of ignorance as to their true position. 

A system of experiments, each attended with an immense ouday, 
is introduced with a view of correcting the evils which have arisen 
between two neighbouring races, knowing nothing more. of each 
other than those more prominent points of character which- in numy 
cases arise from the suspicions they mutually entertain. 

HI adapted as these ei^periments must necessarily be^ from the 
causes abnsady shown^ their inadequacy to produce the desired re- 
sults^ soon becomes palpable. 

Other experiments^ having the same false basis> are made^ and 
if all these different plans which have been adopt^ by th^ British 
government in reference to these tribes were carefrdly examined^ it 
would be evident that a series of experiments^ expensive to the go- 
vernment^ and ruinous to the white inhabitants^ have been made 
without produdhg any beneficial result. 

It has frequently happened that a system has been commenced, 
which was declared to be a permanent one^ but its permanency was 
of no longer duration than while the governor of the colony re- 
mained in office. Every suc^cessive governor adopted some new 
view in his transactions with the native tribes; these perpetually 
varying plans^ intended to benefit both the white inhabitants and 
their coloured neighbours, have fixed the opinion in the mmds of 
the latter that the white men have no consiBtency or stability. 

It is necessary to view these tribes under two different aspects: — 
l8t, In their primitive conditionas entirely una^cted by 
European influence. 

2nd, Under a state of transition from their pure native con- 
dition, to that which is sought to be obtained. 

On the plans of the government, and the ccmduct of the Euro- 
peans having transactions with the natives, the improvemmt of these 
tribes, or their extermination necessarily depends. 

It therefore foUows that should the plans adopted be so based as 
not to produce the desired result, the very causes of failure will be- 
come the means of' bringing the guardians and the guarded into 
collision. 

Frequent as have been the wars between Europeans and the 
Kafir tribes on the Frontier, the latter cannot be said' to be com- 
pletely conquered, — ^the patience of the British government must 
eventually be exhausted. The tribes must fiJl oefore the sword, 
until, feeling they are a conquered people, they become himible, 
obedient, and willing to be instructed. 

An opinion has been expressed before the Commissioners that it 
is desireable the native chie& should be divested of their chieflain- 
sliip, &c., considerable portion of their power, and, under some other 
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des^aaticm^ become the ^' swchmI^' of. the Eixropean xm^giBtrate on 
tlie part of government. . . 

I camiot concur in this topmion.&ir the follo(ving xeasons : — 

To deprive any individxial, or, class of mdrndnah, of the rank 
which they possess by herieditary rights and place them in an infer- 
ior position^ Can omyhave t^e effect of making them&el the 
Hmom^t of degradation ioMated, land which. Hvould he felt /equally by 
thar followers^ and materially increase that unpleasant fedin^ 
which naturally, but mijfortunately, exists betweeli races of iluoh op- 
posite interests and views being lm)ught together. 

I think that the native chief should retain his hereditary rank, 
and act as a subordinate ofiBicer under the authorities appointed by 
the govenmient. 

With regard to the proposition of graiiting Varies to native 
chie&, I am of opmion that this subject should be thoroughly con- 
sidered before such a measure is adopted, and for the following 
reasonis : — 

Suspidon would arise in the - mind of every native as to the ob- 
ject oi ^ving such salaries. 

Enormous sums have been expended by the government on the 
frontier of the Cape Colony, having similar oojects in view with 
those proposed here,' and the residt has proved that such money 
was ntterly thrown away. 

Where money has been expended in useful articles for the chie&, 
with a view to create a desire to obtain articles of British manu&c- 
ture, the chiefs have refused to accept " the poisoned gifts,'' for sudi 
they termed them. 

. An opinion lias been given that^'the Frontier Kafirs and those of 
this district are not analogous. The Frontier chiefis, while receiv- 
ing these subddies, governed their own tribes in British Eaffiraira, 
whereas, the chiefs of this district will be inmiediatdy undeir Brit- 
ish control, having certain rules laid down* for their proceedings, 
under a British magistrate. 

I made it a point of earl^ enquiry as lb -any belief that might be 
entertained among th^se tnbes regardihg a futtore state and the ex- 
istence of a supreme being. 

I am fvJly convinced that up .to the period of their becoming 
acquainted with white men, they had but a very conAised idea of a 

Deity. 

The opinion held by the most intelligent natives, during the 
reign of Chaka, was, that at death they would enter a world of 
spirits, occupying in it the same position they had held in this : the 
last departed spirit of a person who had held the highest rank in a 
family becoming its ruling spirit. 

As long as health or prosperity was enjoyed by a family its an- 
cestral gtuirdian spirit Vas said to be lying on his back, but when 
misfortunes came upon them, on his face. 
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These expressions Were evidently used in a figurative sense. 
Some few Kafirs may be foimd who state t£eir belief thai Um- 
kolmikulu (the great great) shook the reeds with a strong wind, 
and there eame from them the first man and woman. 

When I consider the perfection of their language^ the remarkable 
suitability of their laws to their circumstances, and the nature of 
their ofierings to their ancesiaral spirits^ — ^to say nothing of tiie re- 
semblance of many of their customs to those of the ancient .Jew8> 
as prescribed in the ceremonial law, under the Levitical.prie8thiX>d^ 
I am led to form the opinion that the Kafir tribes have been very 
superior to what they are at the present timfe. On CTamining scxme 
memoranda many years since, I was surprised to find a consider- 
able resemblance between ifiany of the Kafir customs and those of 
the Jews. The following are the' most striking : — 
War Offerings 
Sin offerings 
.Propitiatory offeriiigs ' 
. Festival of first firuits :• 

The proportion of the sacrifice- given to the Isanua (or 
witch doctor, aai he is. tenned by Suropeans). . . 

Periods G^ uncleanness, on the decease of relativ6) and 
touching the dead. 

Circumscision . 

Rules regarding chastity 
Rejection of swine's fleim ' 
It has been avenr popular error that the natives believe that after 
death thdr fiithers oecome snakes. 

I have previously stated that they believe in the existence of de- 
parted spirits; they also believe that the ancestral spirit visits thdr 
houses internally or externally, inhabiting for the time the body of 
a snake ; that this occurs when some member of the fiamiiy nas 
omitted a known duty or committed some offence, and this visit of 
the spirit has for its object to treat the offence with lenity. U^ 
however, on such appearance, a sacrifice is not offeredj^ some severe 
•|iunishment, such as sickness or death, will follow. 

Those natives who exercise the healing art professionally, (or 
make pretensions to it) are designated Izinyanga, but, as will be 
shewn hereafter, the term <^ Inyanga'' is pot given to such perscms 
only. 

1 have firequentiy purchased a knowledge of native herbs firom 
native doctors, and embraced every opportunity that occurred of 
witnessing their medical practice and surgical operations. 

Their biowledge of medicinal plants is considerable, though not 
very extensive, nor is it confined to them alone. A knowl^ge of 
the. virtues of particular plants, when possessed by private iGsomlies, 
is considered as an heir loom — hence, on a native being attacked by 
disease, he obtains the opinion of a native doctor as to the nature 
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of bis mmrhintj and k veeonaiaidBd to vpffy to tteftmify wtiA 
posBeses m knowledge of Ae mppKopnMkt icmedj^ fir ^e tewer, 
dicfpsj, Aeamatiasin, or wliate i c r die m— iJwul mmf be. But Ae 
doctcxs fireq[iiendT |wi» b*w m Knowledge of sodi icmeffics fir tbeir 
own pnctice. 

Tbese pncthianen alwars xeoehe m/fa in idiwne^ but with ie» 
gsrd to foil remmienliaQ fir tbeir aerrioei^ il ii an •dmiUj iMl point 

oflaw, tbat wbcie tbcxe is no ooie Aere is no paj, bejond die le* 
tainingfee. 

I biKTe ftond tbat many of tbeir plants are reaDy TafaiaUe medi- 
ones. Bnt it is laidr diat diese beaKng plants are giren to die 
patient widioot being mixed widi odicn piiw wiinf^ no sock pvt>- 
pertjr, — tbe ob}ect of tbis^ dbabdess, was cwiginaHy to prerenta 
knowfcdjge of the remefial plant from b ee umiu g genaaL Tbense- 
{essaddhioDs are now bettered to be an nwrntiil pgt of there* 
medjr. 

In aeonirinff a knowfcd^ of planbi nowwiMing heaEng p ro pg ii es, 
it is eviaent Uat the natrres iroald alao beeoma nefsamted with 
ndietsof apoiaanoaanatnrau With aereral of the bitter description 
I have an ae(|aaintanee» and I am of opimon that Enropeana gener* 
aDjr do not grre soffident cre d cpc e to die fict that thve are many 
nations who possess a knowledge of poiaons of a most deatmetiro 
diameter, pemctlj nnknown to thanmres. 

As» on the one hand, additional herba are emplojed with heal- 
ing plants^ so also w« mar conefaide that innoeent plants are used to 
tOQoeal those which are destractiTo. 

I have made evoj possible researdi, dorinr a period of twenty* 
ei^t jears^ to make mTsdf acquainted with Uat cnstomiriiich fire- 
Tails among dl the KaJb^tribes, known bj the Earepean popolation 
under the t»m ^ witchcraft."* 

It is much to be i q;ie <ted that a langoage so perfect as that 
sftoken b j the Kafir, capable of eonvejing ereiy idea of the mind, 
with the exception of the terms used m arts and sdenoe, dumld be 
daily losing its value fiom the misanplication of words by bad inter- 
pretation. These ertoneooi^ translated words being eiredated uni- 
Tersally among the European population, the most ineorreet riews 
are formed on subjects which deserve a better fiite. 

This is strictly awlicable to the word'' Tagata,''as usedby theee 
tribes, and supposed by Europeans to signifV '^witchcraft, henoe» 
the latter arrive at theenoneous eondusion tbat the practices indi- 
cated by '' l^ta^'are identical with the witchcraft of thdr native 
land. 

There is probably no subject of greater difficulty connepted with 
the customs of ttme tribes^ or one which requires tobe settled with 
greater delicacy and discrimination than this. 

^^ T^ta^ includes every description of crime committed by the 
Kafir ; ^ Umtagati"^ is tbe word applied to the p«9on, committing 
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the crime, and signifies '^ an evil doer*^ without indicating tiie .ex- 
act nature of his offence. 

One who is goilty of lighter offences is called " Ishingan/' which 
means " a rascal/' 

It is therefore a continuation of the above motioned error when 
Europeans speak of witch doctors. 

The Kafir term employed to designate the person called a f^ witch 
doctor*' is ^'Isanusi/' having the same signification as ''Obie" oi 
the West Coast. This designation is s^tecific, and indicate^ one 
who is not only gifted with an extraordmary amount of discern- 
ment, but has also an intercourse with the spiritual world, — rbut it 
is his own ancestral spirit whom he particularly addresses and pro- 
pitiates on any application for the exerdse of his superior know- 
ledge. 

The term " Inyanga" has a more extensive application and is not 
only used to denote a native dispenser of n^edidnes but a smelter 
of iron or copper, a blacksmith, a basket-maker, an ox hide worker 
or any one exercising an occupation in which . much skill is dis- 
pl^ei. 

It would be too extensive a task and exceed the object contem- 
plated by the Commission to enter into minute details regardi|igtlie 
Isanusi and the exercise of his profession. It would fill a lai^ pam- 
phlet to represent this subject so as to make it fully understood by 
the European reader. I will only mention, therefore, one or two 
peculiarities connected with the isanusi, as being worthy of notice. 

It is a principle understood throughout every tribe oi Ea&laod, 
that none of the children of an Isanusi can succeed ijhsit parent in 
that profession, — ^it is beUeyed that the requisite discernment and 
power is denied to them, but may firequently appear in their des- 
cendants of the second generation. 

The first symptoms in a male or female which indicate their 
being intended by the ancestral spirit as the fiiture.agent t)etwe!8|i 
the spiritual and material world are these :— - 

The individual is generally pbserved to exclude hims^ (or her- 
self) from their accustomed society, experiencing an . excessive low- 
ness of spirits, which is fi3llowed by severe fits,, similar fo those qf 
an epiliptic nature; at this period, in most cases, the individual 
thus affected has so great a dread of the sight, of blood wh^n pattle 
are slaughtered that a fit is the immediate consqquence. 

I have obtained the clearest evidence that Osanusi are guilty of 
imposture; audit not unfire^uently ocqirs that the nativei^ per- 
ceive it and charge them with it. . • 

Every Isanusi has an assistant under the title of seic^rant^ iyhom 
he employs to obtain ii^ormation secretly, regarding persons i^hp 
may be suspected of evil practices. 

The amount of pay received by the Isanusi depends ent^irely on 

H 5 
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Umsel^ and he generally regulates his demand according to tlie im- 
portance of the transaction^ the anxiety evinced by the applicant^ 
and his ability to remunerate himfor his services. 

I have observed that the Isannsi's assistant generally receives a 
considerable share of the pay. 

Any native using a poisonous preparation is naturally very cau- 
tious m doing so; these cautious movements are noticed oy his 
neighbours^ and create suspicion in their minds ; this is much 
vtrmgthened if he is observed to rove alone at night. 

We frequentljr hear of persons called " Abatagati'' accused of 
having under their control and direction^ baboons^ leopards, snakes, 
owls, ftc.j and by employing these creatures, cause the destruction 
of ixidividuals, and even of entire families. 

In the trial of such cases it is of course necessary to separate the 
possible from the impossible, and without a thorough knowledge of 
tlie character of this people, Europeans are not competent to give a 
correct decision. 

On sickness or death prevailing in any locality, a person whose 
actions had peviously raised suspicions which had spread through- 
out the ne^bourhood, is now suspected of being the gmlty cause 
of such a calamity. The fearful rumours produced by these vus- 
pidons are eagerly sought for by the assistant of the Isanusi — ^thus 
the latter havmg obtamed a knowledge of them, is often prepared 
to give such proofii of his (supposed) supernatural discernment 
when the matter is refierredto him, as to leave no doubt of his 
great professional ability. Thus, it wUl be seen, that it does ngt 
neoessaiily fbUow, as Europeans generally believe, that the Isanusi 
b in all cases wrong in pointing out the criminal. 

As tbe result of many yearr dose observation, I am inclined to 
estimate the proportion of really guilty persons as about one-third 
of the total number who are accused oy the Osanud as Abatagati, 

or evil doers. 

The Isanusi is shidded by the style and manner whidi he em- 
ploys when pointing out the criminal. The language he uses on 
on sudi occasions is figurative. — ^he leaves more to the imagination 
of the applicants thanhis words will fiBdrly warrant, and the tact he 
displays with those who sedL his aid causes tiiem unconsdoui^ to 
fupply the information from their own previous suspidons, which 
ha might hitiierto have fidled in obtaining. 

One very important point to be considered in refbrenoe to the 
Osanufli if the position whidi they occupy in native sodety ; and 
when the particular joints of the animals dai^htered for sacrifice 
oUlmed as their personal share are compared with those allotted to 
the priests of the ancient Jewish nation under the Levitical law, I 
Ml CG«npdled to believe that the Osanusi are the descendants, or at 
ItMt the luooeisorsi of their original priesthood, who having shared 
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in the gross darkness wbioh has &llen on these tribes, have sradu- 
ally lost die high position which their aneient predecessors held. 

The Isannsi appears to be reverenced by the people daring his 
supposed intercourse with his ancestral spirit. At all other times 
he IS feared or respected from the power over life and death which 
he is known to possess. 

He is also the sreat lever by which the Ohief exercises his power. 
I am decidedly of opinion that no chief who is actuated only by 
principles of justice could control a Kafir nation. There is abundant 
proof of that throughout all the Kafir tribes when living in their 

{purely native condition, the Osanusi are regarded with feelings of 
isar and awe. 

These feelines arise firom the beUef that the Osanusi have frequent 
intercourse wiUi departed spirits, ^t they can employ powerfhl 
agencies to accomplish their purposes, and possess an extraordinary 
degree of penetration in the aetection of evil-doers while it is wm 
known that those whom they declare to be criminals ace certain to 
be summarily and severely punished. 

This imiversal belief regarding the Osanusi, it must be bom m 
mind, is very closely interwoven with the wordup of their ancestral 
spirits, and with a great number of their superstitions, ceremonies, 
customs, and usages, which have been handed down to them throu^ 
many generations. Their ancestors firmly believed and faithfiiuy 
observed these very things which they have been taught to believe 
and obssrve, thoughout every fimiily of every tribe, from infimcy to 
old age, as matters of high importance. 

Any attempt, therefore, which may be made hj another race, 
coming from a fiir distant land, a race altogether di&rent in color, 
language^ laws, religion, and customs, to destroy forcibly, utterly, 
and speedily, the powerful hold whidii the Osanusi possess aiid have 
so long possessed upon the native mind, must not only prove a great 
failure, but for a longer period at least produce much greater evihh 
than those which are attempted to be removed. 

The Cape government and many of the missionaries have made 
the attempt here referred to ; they have succeeded in thfs, that the 
Osanusi have been less openly resorted to, but they have &iled by 
causing them to be more consulted privately, and produced three 
great additional evils : — 

1st — The powerfid restraints (for such the;^ were), which their 
fidth in tue power, penetration, and spiritual intercourse of theOs 
anusi had raised against the perpetation of crimes, has been much 
weakened throu^out the tribes, and now the Frontier Kafirs 
have little or no fear of consequences in the present world, and 
none with regard to a future state. For Christianity and civili- 
zation have not yet made sufficient progress amongst them to 
remedy the evils produced, and implant better principles in the 
native mind, to any noticeable extent. 
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i-^Tbe ohiefi have been exj^cfcted ahd' ifeqiiir^ t6 kdep their 4e^- 
pective tribes under da6^ control, when those very means "v^plk 
witb them Were tbd most efficient have been greatly ijipairdd 
3-7- A feeling of bitterness and animosity has sprah^ U^ m thl» 
minds or the native tribes in cohse<)uence of this ihterferencb'; 
a feeling fraught with danger to the whites, when the itntnense 
numerical superiority of the natives ib duly weighed. 
The appearaince and success of the prophet IJmlanjeni among the 
Frontier tribes is a strong indication, not onty of the bitter feeling 
they cherish towards, tne whites, but'of tne ill-succesd which has 
attended the efforts already made to. annihilate their faith in such 
characters. 

I cannot, howerer, admit as correct what has been stated by some 
who have gained a considerable knowledge of these tribes, that it is 
the general belief of Kafirs that no death occurs withoufc the agency 
of what is. termed " witchcraft.'' 

To corroborate my own opmion 6n this point,- 1 might refer to the 
deaths of two of the most important personages among the native 
tribes during the present age, viz., the mother of Ghaka and tho 
mother of f^kn; both of whom died without any ;of the natves, of 
either tribe suffering under the imputation of witchcraft, nor were 
there any natived accused in either case. 

MARRIAGES. 

• ■ t 

I 

It frequently happens that marriages are entered into with the 
full cohstot of the female, that is, when* tho fkge of Uie intended 
httsband is. at dl proportionate to hers. 

It sometimes occurs that marriages between young peBple are 
arranged bv themselves solely, or by their parents, and it does not 
unfrequently happen thatiin'arriages are effected oy the&ther of the 
fetnale proposing to the intended husband or his parents. In some 
cases, without any previous intimation, the girl is sent to the party 
so selected by her parents. 

Of 8U(^ intention of the plarent^ however, thedaughter is generally 
informed a month or more oefore she is sent.' 

In some cases the husband selected by the parent is unsuitable by 
reason of age or infirmities, and there are cases in which the jonue 
woman ' is ' harshlj^ treated by her parents if she opposes their wilL 
It does not imfte^uentlv occut 'that in the interval between her 
being first acquaitited with her &ther''s intention and the period 
when she is to leave hier home, the young woman will elope to the 
man of her own choice, from whom she uiay be forcibly brought 
back by her parents and sent to the one chosen by her fkther ; out 
it .generally happens that if she persists in elo])ing, her parent either 
of nis'own will, or at the intercession of the girl's mother, gives up 
original intention, and he does so frequently when the amount of 
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cattle which he rec^ivea^ from tb^ btusbahd chosen by the girl is much 
less than he would have 6btained from tbb other part7> and' this is a^ 
point of serious consideration widi a Kafir^ 

Marriages are conducted after various fashions, as the Kafir tribes 
differ from each other in sohie minqir pditits in almost all ihejlr' pro- 
oeedinj;:s ; but in the prine]()al points they generallv oorrespondr 

Without entering into unimbortant particulars, the genend custom 
is that the bride attended by all the young women of her neighbour- 
hood proceeds to the kraal of the bridegroom, escorted by <he£ male 
relatives and friends bearing their assigais and shields, <thuB inti- 
mating that theyare prepared to drive nome the cattle to be received 
for her. 

When the parties can afford it three head of cattle are presented 
by the father of the bride to the bridegroom : — 

1st — An ox in lieu of the copper ring usually worn by the bride 
in former times^ 

2nd — An ox presianted to the ancestral spirit of the bridegrboin 
for his consent to the niarriage, t . . 

3rd — A third ox is to replace or reproduce the cattlis paid by 
the bridegroom. 

The bride is also provided with a bundle of assegais, some picks, 
and a basket of beads in bunches 

She is also attended by her mother and other married woni^n ; 
the ceremony may commence immediately on the arrival of the bride, 
or on the following day, as may be arranged. 

When it commences the bridegroom and his companiofns seat 
themselves on the ground, while tne bride and her attendants ap-' 
proach within a short distai^ce dancing in a sem'.cilrcle. The vounff 
men conpected with the bridegroom soon uhit'd in the dance ; t^e. old 
women who are related to the latter dancd around at k dii^tance, 
addressing the bride in songs of a depressing nature, that she may 
not feel too highly elated, or assume too much importance in her new 
position^ 

On the other hand, the old' womeh who accompany her boast of 
her beauty and chastity, extoUihg her goodness oi heart, and pro- 
claiming; now carefully she has been reared by her parents. ' 

The dance having continued for some time, the Wide leaves her 
position and dances by herself ih front of her 6omp2diion8. She then 
proceeds accompanied by two of her biridesthaids towards thb bride- 
groom, who is surrounded by his nearsst relatives, and dances 
directly in front of him; it most frcftjuently happens that the bride 
will take some liberty with the bridegroom just at this time,' such ias 
addressing him by some opprobious term, or kicking dust in his fisuse, 
thus intimating that the moment of her submission has not yet 
arrived. 

Her attendants then coiiie forward with the unshafted assegais^ 
beads, and picks, which are distributed by one of the bridesmaios to 
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the netrest relatiTes of the Imdegroom. An ox is then slanffhtered 
by the bridegroom, and feasting commences ; this appean to oe the 
fixing point of the ceremony. A cow or ox is then given for slang^ 
ter to the bride^s mother and her attendants^ which is called '^ nkutn^ 
meaning the long leather thongs for which a beast was slanghtered 
for the pnrpoae <n procuring the thon^ or entrails which according 
to cnstom were hnng about the bride during her infimcy. The 
beast referred to was probabl;^ a sacrifice to the ancestral spirit of the 
fimuly. This head of cattle is always repaid by the bridegroom, 
and is not recoverable by law in case of divorce. 

Althondi dancing and other amusements be continued, the bride- 
groom aim bride ma^firom that moment be regarded as man and wifo 
(so long as the relations of the bride remain at the bridegroom's 
kraal the bride renudns with her reladvea), but she is not desienated 
a wife until she has borne a child, or has a house under her diarge, 
ontil which she is called ^* Umlobokazi^^ implying that the cattle 
given for her have not as yet been all delivered to her nirents. 

In the evidence I now give before the Commission, 1 wish to be 
vnderstood as showing those Kafir customs as they prevailed prior to 
Europeans coming among them ; if cases ever occurred in the tribes 
of a stipulated amount ofcattle being given by a bridegroom for his 
Inide, it was not a common occurrence. The general mode is, that 
on the ceremony being concluded the male firiends of the bride make 
their demand tor cattle, but not for any particular numbcf , tiie bride- 
groom having previously arranged as to the number he will give on 
uat occasion, presents them with apolo^es for the smallness of the 
number, or as the case may be, and is desired to come on some 
fbtnre occasion. The number of cattle |nven depends more on the 
wealth ct the bridegroom than on any ouier circumstances* * 

Avarice is certainly a characteristic of the Kafir, and the number 
ofcattle to be obtained by the marriage of the female rela^ve is a 
great consideration ; but I am of opimon that in at least one-third of 
marriages which take place the parents of the bride consider the 
benefits which they are likely to derive from the connection, either 
in a poUti(»l point of view, or as the fomily may be raised in Bodety 
by the union. 

Trade, as implying buyiD{|[ and Belling, is imderstood by Kafirs 
ttodi r the term ^^nga,^ which ori^nalnr meant exchange. This 
word is applicable to everv description of trading, but the word was 
never used among themselves in connexion vnm marriages ; Such 
an application oithe word would be ridiculed by all who houd 

It, 

f admit that it is now sometimes used by the natives who have 
been in the service of Europeans, and I am bound to conclude that 
this intrrxluction of the word has been forced upon such natives by 
tbiMis Kiiropcans who have arrived at the conclusion that women 
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were botight for a stipulated pice, and suppose tlie word '^ienga'* 
an appropriate one. It has been stated in evidence that a lai^er 
amount is now given for wives than foimerly ; — ^this may be eanly 
explained, without admitting that the cause assigned by the wi^ 
nesses is the true one. 

It is said that ''the amount of produce which the husband can 
dispose of ia the European market, has become the motive for in- 
creasing polygamy •'' If such witnesses knew anything of the 
neighbouring tribes, sudi as the Amapondo, Amaswazi, and others 
which are in no d^ree afifected by European markets, they would 
relinquish such an idea. 

Previous to the wars of Chalu^ the number of cattle given to the 
parents of the bride was as now ; and it wa8^only under his des- 
potic rule the nimiber was reduced, he having ordered that it should 
be merely nominal, or rather only so many as were requisite for the 
marriage feast, — and the comparison made by Europeans is merely of 
the number now given, with the number given in the reign of 
Chaka. 

The ties of consanguinity controIUng marriages are very strictly 
observed. 

A man cannot marry any female who is a relative by blood. 
Such an offender would at once be termed " Umtagati'' — i.0. evil 
doer — ^the marriage would be dissolved, and a general belief ex- 
pressed that the offiqprinff of such a connection wouM be a monster 
— a punishment inflicted by his ancestral spirit. 

As an exemplification of the laws of marriage, of the inheritance 
of property, and of the resemblance which many of the Kafir cus- 
toms bear to those of the andent Jews, I submit the following case : 
— ^A Kafir dies, leaving seven wives, with their children, and three 
brothers. The period for mourning (a drde of the seasons) having 
been completed (during which the widows and fiBttherless children 
have been imder the protection of the broths of the deceased), it 
becomes the duty of these brothers to provide for the future man- 
agement of their brother's &mily. They take the wives dT the de- 
ceased to be their own, adjusting the number to each, as may be 
mutually agreed. 

The property of the deceased brother does not become the pro- 
perty of the surviving brothers, unless he has died without issue. 
In all other cases the brothers are only the guardians of the proper- 
ty on behalf of the diildren of deemed, and they liable Inr law 
to make restitution for any cattie disposed of by them (which was 
their brother's property, or the ofBsjnring thereof) during the min- 
ority of the children, unless such cattle had been used for the ben- 
efit of the children or their motiier, and then only to a reasonable 
extent. 
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INHERITANCE OP PROPERTY. 

■ . » 

• 

It is a w6ll known principle through all the Kafir tribes^ that no 
fenude can possess property in cattle^ except in the following cases : 

1. When the chieftainship is in the hands of a female. 

2. The elder female relatives of a chief, by his permission. 

3. A female Isanuei. 

4. When a female, perhaps an only daughter, has received 
fix)m her departed relatives the knowledge of any valuable 
medicinal platit which is supposed to be retained in tiie &mily. 

In such instfuices females may be the proprietors of cattle. 

There are some tribes in which the men never think of parting 
with cattle without the donaent pf th^ir wives, not even to purchase 
fresh wives, — ^for instance the Ambhbaca, Amaxola, Amangutjane, 
Amavunhle, and Amatipo;ido' generally act in that manner. 

Every female b^ her marriage brings cattle to the possession of 
Her relatives. 

If she is attacked by sickness her husband reports it to her re- 
latives » and it is generally attributed by the Isanusi to the ancestral* 
spirit of the family, who has inflicted it as a punishment for some 
misconduct or irregularity on her part, and the punishment can 
only be removed, by a sacrifice being offered either by the woman^s 
husband or by her father. 

Sacrifices to* the spirit by the father of the married women may 
be said to be almost unlimited in cases of barenness ; it- is, by no 
means uncommon to hear of from ten to fifteen head of cattle hav- 
ing be^n slaughtered to propitiate the spirit in such cases. 

The head of the family may require some of his cattle to procure 
wives, offer sacrifices, celebrate festivals, or other purposes : these' 
cattle he takes in fair proportion from each house (which, as will 
be seen hereafter, haVe been duly allptt^d to it) — ^but i( *taken to 
procure a wife, more'are taken from that house in which it is in* 
tended the hew wife shall be placed. 

We win nbiv suppose *ihkt th^ Eldest son of the family has ar- 
rived at maturity^ and is desirous qf possessing a kraal of his own 
— ^but this seldom occurs until he has one or two wives and some 
children — for in all cases young men marry their first and even 
second wife while residing with their parents* The young man 
having married his first wife, who may be named Umandi, an^ 
being. possessed of.fifteen h^ad of cattle, th^se cattle I elong to the 
hou«e of Umandi ; he then marries Nodubu, who becomes a help- 
mate, and resides at first in U mandi'a house until she has a child. 
The husband builds his kraal, having for his followers such, of those 
of bis father's kraal as were attached to his mother's house, or had 
obfained loans of milch cattle from thathou$e. The mother of the 
dder son in such cases invariably leaves her husband to live with y 
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her SOD, with ivliom she resides until hci death) and this is the final I 
separation of the father and mother. 

Ketuming to the second wife Nodabu, she will have a house in 
her husband's kraal placed under her charge, — one, two, or more 
cattle are allotted to that house. This arrangement is carried on 
as long as the head of tlie family continues to marry. The cattle 
so allotted to each house are henceforward styled the cattle of 
Nongungu, Tywapana, &c., supposing these to be the eldest male 
children of each house, thus it will bo seen that every male child 
possesses the germ of his own property from the day of his birth. 

in the event of a daughter being married, the cattle derived 
from her marriage become the property of her eldest brother's 
house, on the mother's side. 

The cattle of a kraal are at the entire disposal of the father of the 
family during the minority the sons, but on their arriving at ma- 
turity the &ther is supposed to consult with them as to the disposal 
of tlie cattle. 

Should a case occur in which one wife has no son but many 
daughters, and another wife have many sons but no daughter, 
the daughters are distributed by the parent to the sons, 
which pL ces them in precisely the same position, regarding the 
cattle given for the eiris as ihey would have been had they oeen 
brothers and sisters oy the same mother. 

It may occur that the miloh cattle of one house become dry or 
die, in such case the father takes cattle from the other houses for 
the support of that which is in want ; this may be a permanent ar- 
rangement, or merely as a loan, and the fiunily of the house from 
which such cattle are taken seldom or ever object to it. 

On the head of a family being found guilty of a crime which is 
punished with death and confiscation of his property, his cattle with 
all his property is taken, but biswi(ves, sisters, and daughters are 
not taken ; they aro allowed to unite themselves to their male 
connexions as in the usual order of succession. * 

Owing to the waA*s which some years ago prevailed amongst these 
tribes, the people have been scattered over a wide extent of country, 
and numerous aro the instances in which individuals have beoa driven 
to seek asylums in distant places, where they have been generally 
received, attached to the houses of a &mily, and employed in servile 
work. 

The produce of their labor, and any cattlo taken by them when 
they have assisted their masters in war, becomes the property of 
those masters. 

In this position they mav remain for many years ; in most in- 
stances their masters lend them cattle to milk, and not unfroquently 
give them a portion of those captured in war ; they aie, however, 
permitted to retain wh.Al they nuay have acquirctl trom having prac- 
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:ifle& any healing art or handicrad with which they may liavB 
oeen acquainted. 

During this pepriod of servitude they are treated in the same man- 
ner with r^ard to food, and most other things, as the family. 

Death has sometimes heeo uiflicted on such persons, ou thSr |attemptme 
to release themselves from their position, but generally they are permitted 
to leave with the cattle which have been given to them, or if not, they 
are allowed to leave, retaining the cattle as a loan whose offspring may be 
claimed from time to time by the proprietor, as well as the original 
stock. 

Such cases, however, are the causes of extensive litigation, and the nu- 
merous cases which exist at the present time, are occasioned by so many 
tribes dwelling in a peaceful conoition under British rule. 

Individual females having been thus received into families, on their ar> 
riving at years of maturity, marry with precisely the same ceremonies as 
those of the tribe, and are called the daughters of their Guardian, and re- 
garded as such who offers sacrifices when they are attacked by sickness, or 
otherwise, as he would for his own children. 

Years may elapse before such a female meets with her real relations, 
under such drcumstances her guardian refunds tl'e cattle received by him 
on her being married, retaining or claiming from her parent one head, 
termed '* Isonhlo," for nurture, and all such other cattle as were slaugh- 
tered at her marriage festival or have been sacrificed on her behalf. 

I have frequently known it occur that females, so situated as not to know 
where their relatives were, when rather than not have a claimant, they have 
secretly arranged with strangers to declare a relationship. I can only ac- 
count for this extraordinary proceeding from a natural impression that the 
husband would have more respect for one who has a parent or relatives than 
for an orphan. 

Instances have occurred of women deserting titeir husbands for no other 
cause than, that cattle had not been paid for them ; and a recent case is 
stated in which a native eirl, residine at a missionarv station as a clothed 
domestic servant, was married iu the chapel and absconded for the same 
reasons. 

The particulars I have here given showing the nature of hereditary 
succession, appears to me to be sufficient for the information of the Com- 
missioners. 

Although the Kafirs have no written law, they may be said in their cus- 
toms to possess laws which meet every conceivable crime, which may be 
committed by them. 

From what has been before stated on the hereditary habits of the Kafir 
tribes, and the great probability of their having come from the northward 
send eastward, me question would naturally arise, how have they in the ab 
ance of any written law, for so many years preserved those ruliSog customs 
which serve them in the place of laws ? 

To this it may be rephed, it must be borne in mind that in their preda- 
tory habits each tribe must have had recourse daily to its ruling customs 
lor the punishment of offences, and the decision of claims. 

The residence of the chief of a tribe is the resort of all its piicciple men 
generally the greater portion of the men attend for thr pnrpo.sr of paying 
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their respects to the chief ; these visits may extend from one week to fbur 
or five months, when they return to their petty chieflainslup or kraals, and 
others arrive (this custom prevails at Pielermaritzburg) . Thus a continual 
supply of attendants is at the disposal of the chief, and his position is pro- 
perty maintained. 

As the native tribes are now very numerous, — in explaining the govern* 
ment of a tribe, I shall confine myself chiefly to the mode in which affidrs 
were conducted in the Zulu nation during the reign of Chaka — showing 
what was the practice of the most powerful Kafir tribe ever known to bava- 
existed ; it will therefore he imderstood that if the same customs do not 
now prevail among the smaller tribes, it is simply because their organiza- 
tion is less complete. 

The followers of the chief, while in attendance upon him at his kraal, 
are generally designated Amapakati, imderstood by Europeans to mean 
counsellors ; this is an incorrect interpretation, though it is now so under- 
stood by the Frontier Kafirs. * Pakati' simply means * within,' and ' Ama- 
pakati' is understood to siguifyr those who are at the time 'within' the 
chiefs circle. To prove clearly that Umpakati does not mean a counsel- 
lor qr adviser, every man and boy who is in the chiefs circle, is called an 
^ Umpakati.' 

It has been shown that the chief is generally surrounded by an impor- 
tant portion of his tribe. He genertdly occupies each day with his Ama- 
pakati, the topics of the times engi^ their attention — trials of criminals 
and civil cases occupy a portion of their time ; These trials may correctly 
be said to be conducted m open court, for as there are no professional law- 
yers, every Umpakati may freely enter into the case under investigatiQn, 
and from the ndicule wmch would result from any interterence o£ an Um- 
pakati incompetent to argue on the case, it seldom happens that aay dis- 
play of incompetency occurs ; thus the chiefs residence may be appropri- 
ately termed the school where law is taught, and its ndes transmitted from 
one generation to another. 

On examining thorougly the nature of the penalties awarded to crimes 
by Kafirs in their purely native condition it will be clearly seen that crimes 
are not encouraged by them, or r^;arded as virtues. 

As a general rule Kafir crimes are punished with fine, or death and con- 
fiscation. 

Death and confiscation of property follows the commission of what^ in 
their estimation, are the greater crimes, and while it is often most wantonly 
inflicted on the innocent, it still stands good that what they regard as sen* 
ous ofiences are severely punished, fines and confiscations are awarded to 
two distinct kinds of offences — 

First — As damages claimable by private individiuds — an evil doer is 
compelled to make restitution by payment of cattle, as in our dvil 
case-. 
Secondly — Fines for pubUc offences ; this is " the main source of the 
chiefs revenue. 

Cupidity, which is a strongly developed feature of the Kafir charScter, 
will .not permit either the chief or those who surround him; and between 
whom the fine is generally distributed, to forego the advantage to be derived 
from the infliction of heavy fines. So that offenders have but smdl dianoe 
of escape. 
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The crimes common T?ith Kafirs are peculiai to them as an nndvilixed 
people, — while there are many crimes practised among dvilized nations 
which do not occur among them. 

The enlightened and the unenlightened regard crimes with very differen 
feelings — and from a combination of causes pumsh them in different 
ways. 

When a chief or a parent is murdered, death is usually the punishment, 
but in other cases a fine is only levied ; so light a punisnment for such a 
grave offence I cannot approve of. I am however of opinion that murders 
are not oflcner committed because the punishment is lignt. 

Death was the penalt v attached to the crime of a follower deserting his 
own chief to join a ndgnbouring chief. This apparent severity was ncces- 
sanr for the safety of tnc state. 

No chief could maintain his rank and power by resting solely on his 
hereditary claims ; he could be secure and great only in proportion to the 
number of his men, or his ability to maintmn his position and protect the 
cattle of his tribe fVom the inroads of his neighbours. 

The desertion of one or more of his followers, endangered in a greater or 
less degree the safety of the whole tribe — ^not merely by adding so mudi to 
the strength of his neighbour, but from the amount also of valuable infor- 
mation he could communicate to him. 

The circumstances of the native tribes living iu this district, having be- 
come so materially altered by living in a state of peaceful prosperity under 
British protection, the punishment for such an offence among tncm no 
longer remains as the necessity for inflicting it has passed away. 

I attach a Ust of the principle Kafir crimes with their respective punish* 
ments : — 
Murder ... * Death or fine, according to circumstances. 
Treason, as contriving the 
death of the chief, or con- 
veying information to the 

enemy . . Deaih and confiscation. 

Desertion from the tribe • do. do. 

Poisoning ... do. do. 

Practices with an evil in- 
intent (termed "witch- 
craft") . . . do. do. 
Adultery . . Fme, sometimes death. 
Rape .... do. do. 
Usmg love philters . Death or fine, according to drcomstances. 
Arson . • . , Fine. 
Theft .... Restitution and fine. 
Maiming • . Fine. 

Injuring cattle . . Death or fine, according to circumstances. 
Causing cattle to abort . Heavy fine. 
False witness . do do. 

In all tribes governed solely by their own laws, it is matter of surprise to 
Europeans, that what they (the latter) consider very small offences, are re- 
garded by the former as crimes of considerable magnitude. The severe 
punishments inflicted for those offences which civilized men ridicule as un- 
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worthy of notice, are in reality the foundation of ihat order in which they 
are kept, and by a strict observance of those customs, greater crimes are 
prevented. "^ 

Thus when natives enter the service of Europeans, and begin to be un- 
derstood, these very customs which kept them in check among their own 
people, are ridiculed, the restraints are broken down and they soon commit 
offences which cannot be overlooked. 

As an instance — there is no greater crime in the estimation of a Kafir 
than speaking disrespectfully of authorities ; it is however a common fail- 
ing among the European population, and not confined entirely to the lower 
classes, that upon a native declaring his intention of appealing to the autho- 
rities he b given to understand very frequently — ^that in the estimation of 
the white man the authorities are held in contempt. It leads the Kafir to 
cherish the same feeling, it is productive of evil to himself, and nothing 
but evil, present and prospective, to the European population. 

It should be borne in mind that the authorities are the only me- 
dium by which the white man can obtain redress for the wrong 
which may be done him by the native, hut whatever amount of 
authority or influence he who administers the law may^ or should, 
posses over the native^ the contemptuous manner in which he has 
been spoken of by the European cannot fail of breaking down the 
only means of securing that respect for the laws, so necessary to be 
maintained in the mind of the native, and whidi is so essential in 
securing that justice sought by the European. In this connection 
I may mention another circumstance which I have noticed as oper- 
ating upon the native population regai'ding the labor question. 
When Kafirs ore governed entirely by &eir own laws and customs, 
the chief is the centre of their thoughts and actions — ^>vith him rests 
their prospects and even their lives — ^but from the period when the 
young men of a tribe begin to enter into the service of colonists, 
those ties which heretofore bound them to their chief are weakened, 
— formerly they were entirely dependent on him and their parents 
for counsel and aid, not only in marrying but in every emergency. 
By their connection with Europeans they lose much of that respect 
and deference they were accustomed to pay to their chie& and to 
their parents, and have been taught to contemn the Engljiih 
authorities, and thus in their new position they have become greatly 
unwilling to submit to government of any kind. 

The state in which I find the natives in this colony, particularly 
those in the service of colonists, or living in their vicinity, is difii- 
cult to control. 

Those in the division of Pietermaritzburg are under better con- 
trol than those in the division of D^Urban. 

I attribute this difference to the circumstance that there has not 
yet been any competent authority appointed to the latter division. 

Two of the most prominent offences conmiitted by Kafirs in the 
service of colonists, are absconding from service and impertinent 
conduct on leaving their masters. There arc many other offences 
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gradually increasing among them^ caused mainly by that state of 
freedom forced upon them by their European masters, the conse- 
quences of which to themselves the Kafirs cannot foresee. 

I am of opinion that if competent European authorities were 
placed over the natives in this district, having for their object Hie 
mutual benefit of every class of the community, the Kafirs might be 
brought into a proper state of order, for it is a fact that there are 
many native tiioes in the district, and I may mention the whole of 
those occupying the division of D^Urban, who have never yet had & 
magistrate appointed over them (a division above 80 miles in length 
atid nearly 50 in breadth) that is, from the Umlazi station to the 
Umzimkulu, embracing a very large amount of native population, 
dwelling in their tribal state ; independently of those in the service 
of Europeans. The only authorities they have ever yet seen in the 
greatei' portion of that division have becni those who have collected 
the native tax. 

From the imperfect and ungovemed state of the natives at the 
present period, more particularly those in the vicinity of Europeans, 
on extensive but very natural distrust prevails between the two 
races, and it becomes a matter of importance to consider what mea- 
sures are requisite to be taken in order to remove it. 

I am of opinion that the great numerical preponderance of the 
native population, located as they are in the midst of the Europeans, 
is the cause of such imeasiness so as to urge the necessity of their 
removal. 

On the other hand, the natives are also distrustfrd of the whites. 
I cannot, however, concur in the opinion given by several of the 
witnesses in their plans for removing them. I believe that war 
would be the inevitable result of such a proceeding, therefore I 
could only concur in any plan .of which the government might ap- 
prove, subject to the opinion of the Diplomatic Agent, as to in how 
mr such/plan would be acceptible to those tribes proposed to be re- 
moved, and thus ensuring sidisty. 

There appears to me no other mode of avoiding a collision with 
the natives than that to which I have alluded ; and the introduction 
of emigrants in su£Scient numbers to act as a counterpoise to the 
numerical superiority of the natives, and at the same time dis- 
possess them of the belief that they are able to contend with us. 

From time immemorial hunting and war have been regarded as 
the cliief pursuits of the native tribes of Africa. 

As a general rule, manual labor has never been practised by the 
male population. 

It has been stated by some individuals in this colony that* the 
male population of the Kafir tribes according to their own laws are 
required to perform works of manual labor at the will of their chiefe. 
TIus is correct so far as regards building their chiefs kraal, culti- 
vating his fields, and any work of a public nature which may de- 
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mand iheir Bervices; but it mtist be borne in mind that while there 
are two distinct modes by which Kafirs ar e goyerned in diffeirent 
parts of the oonntry — ^the (me being patriarchal in itii-iiatnre 
and the other pitrcf despotism — ^both systems agree in thisy diat the 
chiefs in all his acts, is K)bliged tocoD[tider T^iat effect his bdiilildstids 
will have on the minds of las followers; eveii ChakiE^ (me ot the 
glreatest despots who eVer gbviemed any nation, botiiitantly 'kept 
this consideration in view, being perfectly aware that his re^ 
woidd soon terminate if he opposed the general will of 'ms 
people. 

Hence the manual labor which at any time has been required by 
the chiefe firom their followers has been of very brief dtCration. 

It is generally believed that throughout the whole of the Kafir 
tribes the women alone labor in the fields. This is not strictly 
true. Many of these tribes, dispersed as they are over a wide 
extent of country, have, during the last three centuries, become 
more or less clumged from their original character. 

The Frontier Kafirs have become a materially altered people, 
owing to their proximity to the Cape Colony. 

Those tribes, also, to the northward, under Chaka and Sotyangan, 
by whom wars of a more extensive and decided character have been 
prosecuted than were known prior to their reign, have produced a 
considerable alteration in the tribes to the northward and east- 
ward. 

Leaving those tribes in the north and the frontier tribes to the 
south, we find a somewhat central tribe in the amapondo, under 
Faku ; this people have been less affected by the violent comiho- 
tions in*the above directions than most other. 

The chief Faku was not originally greater, nor had he a force 
superior to many of his neighbours, until the remnants of tribes 
despoiled and scattered^ by Chaka sought an asylum with him. 
Other tribes dreading the great Zulu chief, although unmolested 
by him, attached themselves to Faku. 

The country occupied by the Amampondo nation is particularly 
well adapted for defence, hence in two attacks made upon it by the 
Zula army, although Faku lost many thousand of cattie, he held 
his territory. 

Hence I find among the Amamponda and several neighbourilig 
tribes, including the Amaswaad, the fields are cultivated by men as 
well as women. 

When I first arrived in the old colony in 1819, the whole of the 
Hottentot people were subject to conditional labour. No Hottentot 
was permitted to go from one farm to another without a written 
passport from his master. Nor was he permitted to leave one mas- 
ter and proceed to another without such passport. 

Upon this practice being] abolished, much discontent prevailed 
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dirouffhout the whole colony, as to the meuis by whioh labor 
could 06 supplied, unforseen circumstances produced a remedy. 

A portion of the tribe under Matuwana, &ther of the present 
Uzikali, now residing in this district, had been defeated oy the 
colonial forces ;the prisoners captured on that occasion became the 
first Kb&t labourers who entered service in the old colony. 

Of the renmants of tribes dispersed by Chaka, many sought an 
asylum with the frontier Eanrs, and unitedly they were termed 
** Amafengu, ^ supposed by the colonists to mean a particular tribe, 
instead ofregarding it as a name of derision, which it really is, given 
to them by those to whom they fled. 

Many of these proceeded to the old colony, and entered service 
there. 

In the war of 1885^ when Sir Benjamin D^Urban released the 
greater portion of the Fingoes (Amafengu) from their servile con- 
dition with the Frontier tribes^ a fair supply of labourers was se- 
cured to the whole colony. 

Many of the frontier Kafirs also have entered into the service of 
the old colonists^ from time to time. 

I am of opinion that the requirements for labor by the settlers 
in this distnct are of a much more varied character than those 
expected by the old colonists from the native population. 

In the old colony the natives are seldom employed as domestic 
servants and nurses for infants; nor can it 1)e said that they arc 
depended upon to perform manual labor. The herding of cattle, 
so important an occupation on tlie colonial frontier, consequent on 
the extensive depredations by the frontier tribes, is the principle 
employment of the natives who arc in service. 

I am of opinion that the Commissioners should obtain as connect 
a statement as can be collected of the^ number of Kafirs at present 
in the service of &rmers, and of those employed as domestic ser- 
vants in towns. 

As the natives are a pastoral and not a labouring people, it 
follows that the occupation in which they can be most suitably em- 
ployed is herding of cattle. 

As thefts of cs^e are of comparatively rare occurence in this 
district, a large number of natives are not required for that 
purpose. 

^ey are very useful as messengers, &c., when consideraUe dist- 
ances have to be travelled expeditiously, and generally give entire 
satisfaction to their employers. 

They are usually paid at the rate of one penny per mile for 
conveying letters, and at their rate of travelling this would give them 
2s. 6d. per day; in urgent cases they sometimes idealize from 5s. 
to 7s. 

Men who arc usually employed to wash clotheG, f^spccially at 
D'Urban; frequcnlly cam from 7r to 10?. per -vvcck. 
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The wages of domestic servants, in towns, where the work is 
generally light, averages from 5s. to 8s. per month. 

The portion of animal food which town servants obtain with 
their ordinary diet, adds to the inducements for town in prefer- 
ence to country labor. 

In the oountnr the formers from necessity require a greater 
amount of labor than is expected from native servants in a town 
They usually give the same amount of wages, and the few servants 
which a small farmer needs, or can afiford to keep, feel themselves 
isolated from their countrymen, to whom they are most anxious to 
return* 

One of the greatest difficulties, and the principal cause of most 
of the evils which arise between a white and. black population^ is 
their being imacquainted with each other's language. 

Each suspects the other's motives. These early suspicions are 
gradually increased as tliey come into closer contact, audit requires 
several years acquaintance to establish a mutual confidence, if ever 
attainable it is but by a few. 

I have met with many Kafirs on thefifontier, and some in Natal, 
who understand either the English or the Dutch language. Sudi 
natives have generally acquired habits of industry, and are generally 
highly valued by the whites. But I think the general character of 
such natives is seldom much improved, nor are they accustomed to 
speak to their countrymen regarding white people with that degree 
of respect which might be expected. 

Many persons have long entertained an opinion which has been 
exTO^essed before the Commissioners by several witnesses, that the 
tribes were more respectful, obedient, and better controlled by the 
Dutch, during their occupation of Natal, than they are at the 
present time. 

It isf endeavored to be shown that this superior conduct was pro- 
duced solely by the strict mode of government admted by meir 
masters towaros them, and the severe Actings whidi they gave 
them. This conclusion is not ajust one; the case stands uius:— 
During the period often years, from 1824 to 1884, there were inot 
at one time more than five Englishmen in the District, and about 
10,000 natives; a more obedient and honest people could not 
havebeenfoundin any part of the world. This opinion is con- 
firmed by the English who came to Natal after 1884, and the 
Dutch during their occupation 6f the Distict. The whole • of the 
natives had recently and narh>wly escaped destruction, eitlmV^ 
the ass^ai or fistmine, they were in 'fear that theij lives were stiHr 
in tiie power of the Zulu chief,' this idone was sufficient' to keep 
them in submission. 

When the Boers occupied this district they came as a body of 
warriors, powerfully armed, and the period was brief when the 
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native population in Natal saw them contending, and that* snooeas- 
folly, witii the power which tiiey in their ignorance had bdiered 
invincible, though all tiie nations of the eartii had oombinQd fin its 
overthrow* 

Hence it is evident that the submisdve condition of the natives 
during the short period which the Dutch oocnped the district was 
when an unnatural state of things existsd, and cannot with any 
fiiimew be adduced as a specimen of what might have been their 
present condition had the Boers alone been the white occupants of 
the colony xxp to the present time^ and during so many years of 
peace. 

If it' is a question worth examination, as to whether the natives 
are best kept in subjection by the Rnglish or the Dutch, I decid- 
edly give the preference to the latter. In this I desire to be on* 
derstood exclusively as regards the relation of master and servant* 

Between these two races there are some points of similarity ; in 
their pursuits both are a pastoral people, and pride themselves on 
thrir cattie. 

The Dutch farmers are generally a consistent people, they are 
strict in having their orders obeyed. If a Boer ever plays or 
jokes with a Kafir, and it rarely happens, the latter is never per- 
mitted for a nngle moment to forget his inferior position. 

The natives appreciate that consistency of character which, the 
Dutch exhibit, and which, is so rarely found in the English. 

The English inhabitants of a new colony, varied as tiiev are by 
profession and occupation, seldom persevere in those agncultural 
pursuits, which the greater number intended to pursue when they 
left their native land. 

I thing it could be clearly proved that from 10 to 15 years 
elapsed in the old colony before the settlers of 1920, entered 
steadUy and persevering into their farming operations. Amid the 
many obstacles which they had to encounter — ^the only exception 
to the above, that I am aware of, was those who occupied Glen Lyn- 
den, and whose leaders were the Pringles. 

Tbe education of the Boer is very limited, and while many- of 
the English seUlers are by no means superior in talent, the expe^ 
rience which they bring from their own country, and the vaned 
intercourse which they have had in society, may considerably aid 
in producing an inconsistency of character. 

I have perceived that a great number of the children of. the 
white inhabitants of Natal are acquiring a knowledge of the lang- 
uage of the natives. * Such an acquisition cannot be too highly ap* 
preciated. This will be found the great means of removing those 
asperities which produce so much unpleasant feeling, between the 
two races* 

1 have observed that there are many colonists who can always 
obtain a good supply of laborers^— such persons make no com- 
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plaints of there being a deficiency ; but there are many others^ men 
of undoubted character and good principle! who under no circum- 
stances can obtain the services of the natives, nor will any legisla- 
tive enactments or adaption of schemes which may be proposed, 
remove the difficulty* It is certain that any fermer who would re- 
quire from his native servants, what in most other countries would 
be considered a fair day's labor, will not succeed in retaining them 
in his service. 

It will be generally found that frontier inhabitants from the old 
colony will be better able to secure native laborers than the Cape 
fanners or the English immigrant 

The removal of natives from the vicinity of towns would, in my 
opinion,' seriously injure for a time the welfare of the white inbiU)i- 
tants of the district, if the views I have formed are well founded. 

I am aware that the natives generaUy raise double the quantity 
of com required by them for the year's consumption, by whica 
they are prepaired for a year of small production, or should this 
not occur, they are in a position to dispose of their surplus quaii« 
tity to those who may be in want ; ana since a market has been 
opened by Europeans for a large quanUty of com, they have cul- 
tivated the land more extensively than formerly. 

I think that more than half the com consumed in this district 
is raised by the natives. In addition to what they sell in the 
towns, many traders every year visit native kraals to purchase 
com, at the average rate of 4s. per muid, which is again sold at 
the stores to the consumer for 7s. 6d. per muid. A considerable 
quantity also is annually exported to the Mauritius and the Cape. 

The question therefore arises, can the white agriculturist raise 
com to supply the demand for consumption in the colony and for 
exportation, at nearly the low rate which the native receives. 

The emigration of small bodies of natives from Natal to the 
southward, commenced last winter and it is probable it will be 
much more extensive next winter. 

This movement has been produced by an uneasiness on the part 
of the natives, as to their ultimate £eite. The feeling has arisen 
from the increase of the white inhabitants, more especially in the 
country districts. It has become a common exdamation now^ 
amons the natives — *^ What will become of us ? Where can we 
go tor 

When governed entirely by their own laws, the natives pay a 
kind of tax to their chiefs. 

When an ox or cow was slaughtered a portion of it, amounting 
to neariy a quarter of the animal, was sent to the chief ; but where 
the distance was considerable, those who were in the habit of 
slaughtering cattie ocoasionaUy, in lieu of sending the accustom^ 
portion each time, one head of cattie was sent annually to the 
chief— this tax fell only on the rich* The present tax of Ts. per 
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hnt levied annuallj on all the natives, ^vithout disUnction ordiffer- 
ence, falls heavily on the poor natives living distant from towns. 
Many of these during the last two years, hare had not only to dis- 
pose of their ^Mast cow/' but in many instances have had to bor- 
row of their neighboursi and when quite destitute their chief has 
had to pay for them. 

The two principle motives wh'ch induce young men to leave 
their kraals and labour for the white inhabitants, are the obtaining 
cattle to pay for wives and to enable their relations to pay the hut 
tax. 

The insubordinate state of those natives who have been in ser- 
vice, owing partly to their having been released from those wholes 
some restraints which their own customs imposed on them while 
living with their own people, is believed by the elders of the 
tribes to be the great evil which will ultimately occasion their de- 
stniction. 

Kafirs have but little attachment to any particular locality, hence 
they remove from one place to another without regret ; the evacu- 
ated land may be occupied by another people without payment, 
as they have no idea of selling land, nor have they any boundary 
beyond where their cattle graze, for which country they are re- 
sponsible. 

They are easily led from one locality to another by their supe- 
riors. ] am of opinion that in most cases where a small body of 
them have removed in this district, it had been because they had 
been ordered to do so, and that no consideration has been given 
by the authorities as to M-here they were to remove to. 

South of Pietermaritzburg and D*Urbau there are several farms 
in the occupation of colonists, which were in the possession of na- 
tives when granted by the Government. 

On some of those farms natives still remain, and the proprietors 
demand a hut rent from them. From other such farms the natives 
have been ordered to remove, and no locality pointed out for their 
future abode. 

As to the feelings of the tribes within this district towards the 
Government and the white inhabitants, 1 believe they do not regard 
Ibis Government as a fraternal one, nor that it studies their in« 
terests. With the exception pf some individuals who are more 
thoughtful, they do not feel thankful for any of the advantages they 
generaUy derive from duelling in a British colony. 

They do not feel that they have any cause to be graleful for the 
laods they occupy. 

Tbej have been accustomed to settle on unoccupied land when 
ftmovrog from one country to another, and they oelieve they are 
Mtilled to dwell where they are as a matter of course. 

I believe that those who were placed in certain locations did 
fbfok their interests were consulted when they were so located. 
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But the tribes dwelling south of the Umlazi location have never 
been located by the Government. They all admit that they have 
been released and protected from the despotic rule of the Zulu 
chief, and they think that the tax they pay to the Government is 
for that protection. 

There is not a native in Natal who would not admit that were 
the white men to abandon the country, a month would not elapse 
before war would commence throughout the district. 

It is the opinion of many of the white inhabitants, that the jea- 
lousies and want of confidence known to prevail among the native 
tribes, is the strongest guarantee for the safety of Natal. 

I hold a different opinion. The Kafir tribes on the frontier of 
the Cape colony have ever been jealous of each other, and remain 
so to the present time. ' Notwithstanding this, they have at several 
periods aRreed to war against the colony. To do this they have 
not consioered it necessary to unite under one chief; each chief 
has endeavoured t6 select a field for his own operations And the 
very circumstance that they have never been united or assembled 
in one field for war, has been the cause of our small success and 
our greatest disasters. 

Were the nati\e tribes of this district to revolt against the Go- 
remment. doubtless they would act in a similar manner and pro- 
duce similar results. 

I believe that any mischance arising from opinions given as evi- 
dence before the Commissioners, bv persons unacquainted with the 
true character of the natives, woul<l be sufficient at any moment to 
plunge the district into war. 1 have, therefore, in a former part 
of my evidence expressed my conviction that no steps should be 
taken regarding these tribes, without previously taking the opinion 
of the Diplomatic Agent. 

Numbers of natives from the Zulu country, the Bechuana coun- 
try, and from the frontier tribes, are in. sendee in this district. 
Some of the former may have been sent by iPanda as spies. 

Those from the Bechuana tribes come solely for jgam. They are 
generally a better description of native servants tbm any other of 
the native tribes. 

Those from the firontier are led also by the prospect of gain. 

Pro()abl7 there are about 200 firontier Kafirs in mtal, and more 
may be expected at the termination of the war. 

These frontier Kafirs will be the teachers of extensive crime to 
the natives of this district ; one of the most notoriously railty fami- 
lies of firontier Kafirs is already here, and imprisoned for nousebreak- 
ing and theft. 

It is a custom well understood in all Kafir tribes in tbeir ori^nal 
state, that no stranger shall be permitted to enter a tribe until he 
has been reported to the chief. 

This custom should become a law in Natal, and a penalty should 
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be inflicted on the kraal which afforded an asylum to a foreigner 
who had not been reported to the authorities. 

Natives in service are generally the youne unmarried men of the 
tribe and while they pa^ no direct tax for uiemselves they piiy it 
for and on behalf of their female relatives on whom the tax &11b 
and is levied for the protection they receive from the government, 
this protection is equally enjoyed by those strangers who arrive from 
neignbourine countries, to which of course Uie tax does not extend 
unless they build huts apart from the towns. 

In a former part of my evidence I have stated, that on my 
arrival in this country in March 1824| there were no inhidbitants 
in the district south of the Itongati. . . . 

There was neither huts, eatile, nor grain ; there were, however, 
many natives spread over the country — ^the remnants of ' tribes de* 
stroyedby Ghaka, seeking sustenance from noxious as well as harmless 
roots, so that more were destroyed by this wretched fiire than pre- 
served. Seldom more than two natives were then seen together ; 
this was occasioned not only by the great difficulty they experienced 
in obtaining food, but from their distrusting eacn other. Some of 
these from a necessity had become Cannibals. 

The only instance m which any number of tribe held together, 
was in the case of the Amatuli, under the regent chief MatuWn, 
uncle of the present diief Umnini, who recently occupied the 
Bluff. 

This tribe have dwelt on the Ifenya, or Bluff lands, through 12 

Einerations of their chie& — ^prior to which they resided in theAme- 
kulu country, north east ot tins district, where they were dispos- 
sessed of their catUe, and being driven away took possession of tiie 
Ifenya. Owing to their destitute condition they caught fish for 
food, an abomination with all Kafir tribes. In a few years, the^ 
again possessed catUe, but fish and Indian com had become theur 
fiivourite and regular diet. 

When the Ziuu army mvad^d Natal, the Amatuli lost all tlieir 
crops and cattle, and so great was the danger of wpearing iii the 
open country that the renmant of the tribe seldom left the bush or 
tne Bluff, eii^ceptinff to take fish when the tide ebbed. A little 
straw was all tney had in the bush to protect them from the rain or 
cold. They had no srain to cultivate, if they had dared to venture 
on the ope|i land. Such was the condition of this tribe when, in 
1824, I arrived at Natal. From that period they built kraals, culti- 
vated the soil, and became again a small tribe, 

List of chiefo of the Amatuli jxibe, referred to above. 

(;)hatwar-This chief resided at Amatikuln, in the Zulu conn- 
try. 
Umyebo 
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Intftba — ^Thefour brothers of this chief reigned in succession, 

viz.: — 
Tnze 
Nonvundi 
Eoki 

Ingywan — The herecUtary line is here lost. 
Upsngisa 

Tolo^ 

Umziwan 

Mandi 

Matnban — ^Regent and brother of Mandi • 

Unmini. 

During last year (1852) this tribe was removed by the govern- 
ment from the Bluff landis, and desired to seek another country, 
when they located themselves on the fiirther bank of the Ilovu. 

An opinion has been given that the removal of this tribe was an 
act of the greatest injustice, and I should entertain the same 
opinion if I did not beheve that their case is still under considera- 
tion by the government. I think that the circumstances of Urn* 
nini^s tribe are neculiar. 

Fish having become a chief article of food with them through 
twelve generations, and no known locality of Natal afibrds so 
ample a supply as the Bay, 

Not only nave they been deprived of what was to them an im- 
portant article of food, but of the peskt profit which they derived 
m>m the sale of fish to the white inhabitants of the port, and which 
I estimate at from £100 to £200 annually. 

Where the Amatuli now reside they are regarded as intruders, 
and this becomes to them another source of disaffection. I would 
have recommended the removal of IJmninrs tribe from the Bluff 
to another locality, had the wishes of the chief been consulted, 
their peculiar position clearly laid before the GFovemment, and^ the 
whole transa ction conducted through the competent authorities. 
This course was the only one to secure justice lor the tribe and 
secure its confidence. 

My reason for recommending the removal of this tribe from its 
ancient dwelling place is the convictton that the Port of Natal is the 
key of this District, and the entire possession of it by the govern- 
ment is essential to those improvements by which Natid can be so 
greatly benefitted. 

REMARKS ON EVIDENCE ALREADY GIVEN. 

J. H. M. STRUBEN, ESQ., Resident MsgisUate, Klip River Di- 
Tision. 

This witness recommends (page 9, pi. I.), that a yearlycensos be taken 
of the cattle belonging to the natives in this district. 
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An order to tbit effect wai Usued bj tbo government in 1850, and 
was one of the chief causea of uneasiness among the natives in the earl j 
part of 1851. 

It was commenced being carried into operation^ but it was found ne- 
cessarj to discontinue it. 

An J similar attempt would be met with determined resistance. 

The same witness observes (page 9 pt. 1.) :— 

*' The present inclination of the chiefs is to try to get as manj people 
added to his tribe as possible.'* 

I would remark that it has ever been the object of all Kafir chiefs to 
obtain as many followers as they could. 

Ho states (page 10 phlt. 1.) that the chiefs sometimes Inflict corporal 
punishment. 

I beg to observe that I am not aware of corporal punishments having 
ever been inflicted by any native chief. 

He also recommends that native chiefs be appointed to act as judges. 

Such an arrangement would be injudicious, because there would be a 
bias in the minds of those judges, either favourable or unfavourable to 
the parties whose cases might be tried before them, inasmuch as, there 
are no two chiefs in the district who are not in alliance with each other 
or at variance. 

When this witness stated (page 10, phlt. 1.) that he believed that an« 
natural crimes are not punishable by Kafir.law : 

_ • 

The statement should have produced this question : — 

" How many cases of this crime have come to your knowledge, or 
have any ?" 

He suggests (page 11, phlt. 1.) that witch-doctors shall be compelled 
to prove the guilt of the party he accuses, before the Resident Hagis* 
trate. 

I consider thd adoption of this measure would be a great improvement 
in the decision of such cases by efficient magistrates. 

He mentions (page 1 1 phlt 2.) that the natives have walked over the 
lands of the white inhabitants in armed bodies. 

It should be borne in mind that the natives of this part of Africa have 
constantly carried their weapons as a matter of necessity, to protect 
themselves from enemies and wild animals. To prohibit these people 
from carrying their arms, would be to them a strong indication that we 
feared them, and might lead to thoughts which may yet be far dis- 
tant. 

I am of opinion, however, that the chiefs should be forbidden to pass 
through any town, village, or farm with a body of armed followers. 

With regard to the employment of a civil or burgher force, reconi« 
mended in page 13 paragraph 1st. in the o?ent of emergencies, I am of 
opinion that the white inhabitants could not be depended upon for the 
defence of the district. 

Page 13, paragraph 4, Captain Struben believes, in accordance with 
Kafir customs, the confiscation of a man's property for witchcraft includes 
his wives and children, but this custom is not carried out in the Kli^' 
River Diviiion. 
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This is a great error and its not b^ing carried out in the Klip River 
Division is solely because such a custom never existed among the Kafir 
tribes. 

Evidence of Mr. F. C. Scheepers. 

Witness speaks of the '' cession'^ of Natal b^ Dii^iaan to the Dutch. 

In the case of New Zealand it was. judicially held that no British 
subject could retian the right to any territory ceded by native chiefs 
unless the consent of the crown is first obtained. 

The only motive of Dingaan in ceding this terretory to Retief was to 
induce the latter to bring with him a body of famers^ that he might be 
enabled to destroy a large number of them at once. 

Neither Dingaan nor Chaka ever occupied any portion of this country, 
which had been depopulated by their armies. 

In the evidence given by Mr. F. C. Scheepers, (see page 47, part 1 ) 
he relates a conversation which he had with a native chief in 1839, and 
adverts to the visit of some of Panda's chief men to His Honor the Lieu- 
tenant Governor. 

I was not in Natal at the period referred to, but I wish to record my 
opinion on the subject. 

In regard to the first afPairt 

What the chief stated to Mr. Scheepers might be applicable to the per- 
iod when it occured. The Zulu coantty was in a state of revolution- 
Panda and his portion of the tribe being opposed to Dingan and his fol- 
lowers. The war which had existed between the Boers and the Zulus 
could scarcely be said to have terminated. 

As to the second affair r — 

I am aware that at the time when the Zulu chiefs arrived at Ketermar- 
itzbuig, a rumour was current among the natives that Panda had s«*nt 
them to request permission from the Lieutenant Grovemor to destroy the 
native population of Natal. I also know that a guard of honor attended 
the Lieutenant Governor, and there was a display of the military, with 
some artDlery practice. 

According to Kafir custom, on any civilities being shown to strangers 
and visitors, by the chief o( the coxmtry, it becomes the duty of his sub- 
jects to shew them civilities likewise. 

Bearing this in mind, I cannot apprehend that any danger was likely 
to arise from any irtercourse between the principle of these tribes and 
the Zaiiis. Their detention might afford them opportunities for making 
observations regarding our strength, position, &c., but as to any confi- 
dence being re-established between them which miffht lead to an alliance 
nothing is more improbable than that these people should preftr living 
under the despotic nne of Chaka to a state of freedom. 

Mr. J. F. Staden (page 5, pai-t 2,) affirms that from what he has 
" heard from whites and blacks, the Zulus have never conquered any 
country Avithout first filling it up with deserters from themselves," and n 
fers to the Umtetwa tribes as an example. 

Were this statement and U^ opinion expressed by Mr. F. 0. 
Scheepers (page 47, part 1) on the 8am3suDJoct correct, such would 
be the peril oi our present position in this district that it would be 
imperative on eoveroment ta form the white inhabitairts into camps 
immediately, tor thoir defence* 

L 5 
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To show the contrary it will be necessary to explain some por- 
tion of Zulu history. 

Chaka was the son of Senzagakona, the Zola chief, who died about 1809. 

Chaka was driven fix)in his own country when an infant, with his mother, about 
1780, and^ adopted by Tingiswayo, chief of the Umtetwa, then the greatest tribe of 
that district. Shortly after the death of his father, Chaka obtained the chieftain- 
ship of the Zulu nation, through the influence of his patron* 

When Tingiswayo made war against Zwide, chief of the Indwadue tribe, Chaka 
with his tribe— wmch was then tributary to Tingiswayo— companied the latter to 
the war. Tingiswayo was taken Prisoner and ^ain. The Umtetwa tribe return- 
ed to their own country under the conmiand of Chalm, and as Tmgiswayo left no 
heir, Chaka assumed the chieftainship of his tribe ; and he would not have been 
permitted to retain this rank longer than the period required for mourning had 
ne not have displaved abilities which would have made it perilous to have opposed 
him. And when it is considered that during the reign of Chaka, which extended 
over a period of nineteen years, he extended his wars 600 miles from where he 
dwelt, in every direction through the country — that he conquered and swept 
away not less than three hundred tribes — ^none of whom ever saw the Zulus 
amongvt them untill they appeared as an invading army — ^it will be evident that 
Mr. F. C. Van Staden has been greatly misinformed on this subject. It was not 
likely that so great a despot as Chaka, whose sole object was to destroy all tribes, 
leaving none luive who would not submit to his individual control, should send 
nominal deserters (such is what I conceive this witness to mean) to reside amidst 
tribes enjoying comparative freedom. 

Mr. D. J. Pretorius (page 57» part 1,) states that Kafir women refusmg to 
work are beaten with knob-kerries. 

During a period of 28 years, in which I have dwelt among Kafir tribes I have 
never seen nor heard of a Kafir woman being beaten with a Imob-kerry. 

It is now generally known that the Kafir tribes did not formerly occupy any 
portion of the country south of the Kei river ; their first occupation of it comn^eu- 
ci^ \fy their establishing grazing kraals between the Kei and Fish rivers. 

AfV4>r a few years their numbers beyond the Kei made it ^necessary thai their 
chlfffs should rule that district separately from their superme'cheif, referring only 
t/> him in cases of much importance. Those chiefs then who assumed authority 
iNryond the Kei, although descendants of the great chief, had no right to the par- 
arrifiunt rhieflainship when it might become vacant, but only to such rank as 
tiilnfs tlirir locality and circumstances may give. The right to the chieftainship 
of tii« dintrict between the Kei and Fish rivers remained undecided until Gaika and 
^laniMt) contested the point by battle. 

71ifi ( !olr>nial Government determined to interfere in order to preserve peace* 
n/km/wliKlging Gaika as thesuperme chief, whose rights they pledge themselves to 

I fail i\w ri«vcrnmcnt not interfered, this contest would 'have ended, as did all 
mUw\m touU^tu between Kafir tribes at that period, without much loss of blood. 
7'hU )rit«rf«rrrirff did not, however, produce the result that was anticipated. 

Tli« inhon of these rival chiefs having up to this present period 
furriairiml M^'parato and distinct, the only instances in which tbey 
|fav« munnlUd each other on these o^y^asions when thej attacked 
rlf« mlmiy. 

fliit a hw months had elapsed after Graika was acknowledged .to 
\m iImi MMproiiio chief by the colonial government, when the Slam- 
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bie tribe attacked Graham^s Town. From that period to the pre* 
sent time it has been the object of the colonial government, pro* 
claimed by every successive governor, add circulated by every 
missionary throughout the Kafir tribes, tiiat no internal wan 
would be permitted in any prt of Eafirland. Thus their natural 
fueds have apparently subsided, but their desire for war has only 
been smothered for a time, for no sooner has an opportunity offered 
than those tribes have shown themselves too glad to ioin in their 
warlike propensities against the government, which for so many 
years haa prohibited them from warring with each other. 

This statement, with that describmg the destruction of the 
Amangwane, majr appear to have little connexion with the matters 
before the Conmiission, but to me it has appeared important, as 
shewing the errors, (with their attendant expenses,) which may be 
committed, and the serious consequences which must arise between 
the two races, so long as their respective characters and objects are 
unknown to each other, and so exceedingly opposite. 

To understand the history of the Amangwana Tribe, I must re* 
late a few circumstances connected with the Zulu invasion. 

In 1828 Chaka sent two chiefs to visit the Governor of the Capp 
Colony, under the care of Capt. TCing : and shortly afterwards dis- 
patched an army to the Amaponda, with directions to extend their 
operations and sweep the whole of the Kafir Tribes until they 
should reach the borders of the Cape colony. 

No European in Natal was aware of Chaka's intention^ previous 
to the march of the army. 

" The Fix)9tier Tribes, on hearing of its approach, implored the 
assistance of the colonial government against an enemy they had 
so much cause to dread. 

The terror of Chaka's name had but a short time before reached 
the Cape colony. 

Without having any direct knowledge of the views of the colo- 
nial government at that time, it is possible it might have argued 
thus : — If assistance is not given to the tribes on tiie Frontier they 
will be plundered of all their cattle, and be driven by sheer neoessity 
to plunder the colony, which will also be left open to any future 
inroads of the Zulu invader, should he feel disposed ; while the 
very fSsu^ of the chieft sent by him to the Gk)vemor having made 
no mention of any intended inroad on the frontier, must create 
suspicion regarding his friture intentions. Whereas by agisting 
the Frontier tribes in the present emergency, a better chance ra 
conquering Chaka may be insured, while these tribes so suocourdd 
will for the friture r^ard the colonists as their best friends and 
• only protectors. 

A force was accordingly ordered to be sent but the preparations 
occupied so much time that in the meanwhile the Zulu armyj 
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always rapid in its movements, had swept many thousand head of 
cattle from the comitry of Faku and t^e Umtata, and had actually 
returned to the Zulu coihitry before the European force had taken 
the field. 

The Zulus^ together with every tribe whidi had adopted a similar 
mode of warfare, were designated ^' Fecani^^ that is, marauders^ 
t)y the Frontiers Kafirs; and by this name alone were they known 
tt that time to the colonists. 

On th6 Colohial force entering Eafirland a council was held by 
the native ehiefi, to decide in what manner the force should be em- 
{)loyed. 

The Amangwane Tribe, which ait the commencement of Chaka's 
wars had occupied' the .Umfolosi countiy, north of Natal, had at 
this juncture settled at the head of the umtata., under Matuwana, 
its cheif, who from 1814 to 182^ had. been a roving warrior, at- 
tacking any tribes he could fall in withi Matuwana had located 
his tribe in its present position professedly with the object of living 
on peaceful terms with the Tambookies and oth^ neighbouring 
tribes. These, however, having no confidence in Matuana's pro- 
fessions, determined on having the colonial force directed against 
him. The troops were led to his position under the belirf that 
Matuwana's people were the marrauders against whom they had 
been sent. 

In a few hours the tribe was destroyed, the Frontier Kafirs taking 
their part in the engagement by destroying the women and 
children. 

The greater part of the cattle then captured were. distributed 
among the native allies ; and many of the Amangwane who were 
taken prisoners, soon afterwards became the servants of the 
colonists. 

Several months elapsed dcfore the Cape govenxmnt was aware 
of the feet that they had been deceived by their native allies, and 
had destroyed the Amang\i'ane Tribe instead of a portion of the 
Zulu army. 

Uzikali, the present chief of the Amangwane now residii^ in 
Natal, under the Drakensderg, is the son of Matuwana above men- 
tioned. 

. The tribes generally termed Kafirs, occupying the coast side of 
the Drakensbei^ range, extend from the Fish River to about 200 
miles north of Delagoa Bay. 

Although these tribes speak one languagOi and their customs are 
so similar as to prove a oneness of origin, they ought not to be re- 
garded as one people in any plans which it may be necessary to adopt 
for their future government. 

A clear and distinct line may be said to divide the frontier Kafirs 
from the Natal Kafirs, arising from a diversity of character ; 
and so marked is this difierence^ that a mode of government well 
adapted for the one, would nol be suitable for the other. 
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The line dividing the two districts lies between the Umzimvubu 
dr St. John^s River, and the Umtata. 

For the protection of the Cape frcmtier^ the district of Natal^and 
for the welfare of all the Kafir tribes, it is of the utmost importance 
that the country lying between the Umzimvnbu and the Umtata 
should be in the possession of the British goTemment. This mea- 
sure would tend greatly to prevent future wars, or in the event of a 
war arising would be one of the surest means of subduing the 
enemy. 

The Umzimvubu, the Umtata, and the Umgazana River, (Ij^^K 
between the former two) have been successftQly entered by smaU 
coasting vessels. 

To the absence of an early knowledge of the Kafir character may 
be mainly attributed the many new theories which have been 
adopted for the control of the tnbes on the colonial frontier from 
the first formation of an English settlement there in 1820^ until 
the present time ; together with an enormous expenditure, both in 
peace and war. 

The evidence which has been laid before the Native Commission 
in connection with other information in the possession of the 
government regarding the Natal Kafirs, presents a most favorable 
opportunitv (at this crisis when the war on the frontier is being 
terminated) of establishing a system which may reasonably be ex* 
pected to prevent future wars in this part of South Africa. 

It is evident that while the numerical superiority of the Kafirs 
so greatiy predominates, the white inhabitants of this district 
will feel serious apprehensions for thdr own safety, and wars may 
be produced solely by a mistrust of each others, motives. 

it would be unreasonable to expect that the British government 
will continue to expend vast sums of money, which have tended 
hitherto rather to produce warfare than to prevent it; and it is the 
opinion of many of the most intelligent colonists, as well as my 
own, that the only means of saving this colony is to adopt a 
liberal and extensive svstem of emigration, and that if the 
government doe$ not tpeedtly adopt this alternative it mwtgive up the 
colony. 

H. P. PYNN, 
Assistant Resident Magistrate. 

NOTE. 

In the Tabular statement, Fage^O^ of former and present resi- 
dence of the Kafir tribes, the four colnnms embrace— 1st column 
the Name of the Tribe— 2nd, Name of the Chief— Srd, their 
present position— 4th, tbeir position at the time of the Zulu 
invasion. 
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EVIDENCE OF LLOYD EVANS MESH AM, Ebu. 

Sir, — In compliance with the directions contained in your letter, 
dated Srd January, and received on the 8th, I have the honor now 
to transmit a few remarks bearing upon the points embraced in the 
letter of instruction to the Native Commission, under date 27th 
September last. 

in doing so, however, 1 beg to state that my observations are 
confined to tho limits of my own location, having no knowledge of 
circumstances referring to natives in other parts of the district. I 
have taken the points contained in the letter of instructions, and 
made my observations on them seriatim. 

1st.— ^I am informed that the undermentioned chiefs, who are 
now living in this location, toother with their people, settle^ in 
this district long prior to the arrival of the Dutch £irmers. 

Their names are Ufaku, Umahlukana, Umguni, Uniyoka; Umusi, 
Ujojos, Matshiza, Nomisomekuana, Eoffyana. No registration of the 
natives having been made. I am unable to state with accuracy the 
number of pe6ple adhering to each of these chie&. 

2nd. — I nave heard that the natives who are not aboriginos, came 
from the Zulu country, having fled from the tyrannical rule of the 
Zulu king. Kofhrana, however, excepted, he I learn camo firom 
the other side of the Umzimkulu. 

Srd. — I do not think that it is practicable to prevent future eu-i 
croachments of natives from adjoining countries. 

4th. — I have heard there are two registered farms in this locati n 
and they are situated on the south-east comer of it 

6th. — I am not aware that any of the natives have emigrated 
from tlm| district. They are continually' removing firom one location 
to anotlror. 

6th — The power of the chio& in this location has, I think, in 
some decree been weakened by the appointment of a magistrate 
among them ; they however continue to settle disputes between 
their people, whoinvariably appeal to me when they are dissatisfied 
with their chiefs decision. 

There are, I am informed, 12 hereditary chiefe living in this loca- 
tion ; their names are Faku, Umyeka, Umguni, Umusi, Matshiza, 
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Nomisemokwana, Usepanhla^Umanziiii^Udubiilana, Ubacela, Ulan- 
geni, Urahlanjana. 

7th. — I feel convinced tbat it would be neither wise nor politio 
to dispense with the services of the ohiefit altogether, but £ am of 
opinion that their power and authority should oe modified, and the 
f];inctions they are to perform accurately defined. And in tliis re- 
spect I agre^ with the views expressed by the Bev. W. J. Davis, in 
his evidence h^fore the Commission Question, Nos. 50 and 51. 

8th. — ^I have learned from the natives themselves, that the will 
of the chief constitutes principally the native law, a]\d in cases of 
dispute he is invariably assistea by the counsel of his Indunus. 

9th, — I also learn that when a crime has been committed, the 
chief on being apprised of itt sends for the ofiender, tries the case, 
and if the cnminal be found euilty, he orders him to pay a fine in 
cattle ; if the ofiender refuses, all his cattle are confiscated ; but that 
in cases of murder, witchcraft, rape, adultery, &c., the de&ulter is de- 

E rived of his wives, children, cattle, and everything he possesses, and 
e himself driven out of the country. In some instances the cidprit 
has been nut to death, since however the appointment of a ma^- 
irate in this location, capital crimes have been dealt with according 
to the ordinary course of the colonial laws. 

10th. — I have na knowledge of the removal of natives firom par- 
ticular localities in times past. 

11th — I do not feel prepared to express a decided opinion on this 
{.oint ; I have not had sufficient experience to enable me to do so 
with confidence 

From what 1 do know of the natives however, I am inclined to 
think, that it will be a very difficult matter to remove them firom the 
district, even were it advisable. 

I do not think it would be expedient, inasmuch as if the natives 
were removed, the country would in my opinion, be deprived of the 
labour it now possesses. 

12th. — 1 cannot come to any satis&ctory conclusion as to what are 
the real causes of the want of labor, neither am I at present prepared 
to suggest a remedy. 

In order to ^ive the Commission an idea of the character of the 
countrj comprising this location, and to put them in possession of 
the estimated number of its inhabitants, I beg to refer them to a re- 
port made bvme to Ihe Hon. the Secretary to Government, under 
date the 10th of August last. 

I have the honor to be. Sir, 
Your most obedient servant, 

L. E. MESHAM, 
Magistrate for the Inanda Location. 
Edmund Tatham, Esq., 

Secretary to Native Commission, 

Pietciinaritzburg. 



(Copy.) 

^^ Magistrate's Office^ Inanda Location, 
Augost lOth, 1862. 

Sir, — I bare had the honor to receive your letter of the 24^ April 
last, containing certain general instructions for my ^idance in levy- 
ing the hut tax front the natives withm my jurisdiction, and have 
now to report to you, for the information of His Honor the Lieut. 
Governor, that I have completed said service, and beff leave to offer 
a few remarks, and make such suggestions which I deem relevant 
to the subject. 

With reference to- the third paragraph of your Fetter, I have to 
report that, I believe the tax has been collected from all the na- 
tives subject to my jurisdiction, ** whether residing within the 
limits of the Inanda liocation, on private property, or on other 
lands.** But in regard to the taxation of natives r^esiding on pri- 
vate property, I deem it important to observe, that while I have 
received great assistance from some proprietors^ in the perform* 
ance of this duty amongst the natives living upon their lands, my 
proceedings have been somewhat obstructed by others. 

This obstruction has arisen from the idea inculcated among 
these natives that they were to be exempt from taxation ; and 1 
may add, by the feeling which (independently of any suggestion 
by white people) prevails amongst such natives, that their liability 
to taxation is an anomaly and a hardship. 1 have, however, in 
all cases endeavoured to remove this feeling by explaining to those 
natives that all people, white as well as black, are Jiable to be 
taxed for the protection and other privileges tliey exQpy from the 
government under which they live. 

In cases where a chief and a portion of his tribe live under the 
jurisdict on of one magistrate, and some natives of the same tribe 
under that of another, it will, 1 believe, hereafter be found highly 
inexpedient in practice to cause the latter natives to pay wim 
their chiefs. 

Without laying much stress upon the confusion and delay which 
the transmission of a report of the taxes due from one magistraeo 
to another must necessarily create, and that for the sake of thiC 
doubtful advantage of maintaining the old abcendancy of a native 
chief over his people, this object can, under the rule laid down, 
be attained only at the expense of the authority and influence of 
the magistrate over those natives, whom he would be deprived of 
the power of taxing, and who would ipse fado consider them* 
selves to be no longer amenable to his jurisdiction. 

I am, therefore, of opinion that all natives should in future pay 
their taxes to the magistrate of the Location in which they reside, 
and to whose jurisdiction they are, in all other respects, amenable ; 
but where a chief resides apart from his people^ I would suggest 



9hat he or some oilier nalivc appoinlcd by liim sliould (after lie has 
paid his own taxes to his own magisti*ate) be required to attend at 
the Location of his people who so live apart from him, to see 
that no evasion of the tax due by them takes place ; and for this 
service I would recommend that he receive a remuneration from 
the government. I must here remark that there are no people 
living within my jurisdiction whose chiefs live within that of 
another magistrate. There are, hovever, chiefs living on this Lo- 
cation, some of whose people live on the Umvoti, a portion of 
whom have paid their taxes to me, while the remaining portion 
have (when sent for by their respective chiefs) positively refused 
to come, prefeiTing to pay their taxes to their own magistrate. 

Generally, whilst I have obseivedno disposition on the part of 
the natives in any case to resist payment of their taxes, yet there 
are features in this year's collection which I deem especially 
worthy of remark. 

1st — In regard to parties suspected of being in arrear, such were 
ordered to produce their last year's receipt, or on their declaring 
those to be lost or destroyed, copies of them from the Diplomatic 
Agent's office. Of such, some hare paid mo their respective 
amounts, and the lost have produced the copies required of 
them. 

2nd — That out of the total amount of taxes collected by me, 
namely, £1018 7s. Od., ^35 only wore paid in cattle. 

Finally— tTo account for the excess in the expenditure in the 
collection of the tax over the anticipated amount, I beg to remark 
that for the duo performance of this service I found it absolutely 
necessary to employ more native messengers than I had at first 
tliought would have been i-equired. 

I would also bring to the recollection of government that whilst 
the expenses incident to the performance of this service were still 
going on, 1 and my clerk were summoned to appear before the 
District Court as witnesses in a case of murder, and my attendance 
was afterwards required by the hon. the Secretary to Government 
at a meeting of magistrates held at Pietermaritzburff, business 
which conjointly detained me from my Location from tne 17th to 
31st May. 

In further explanation of this point may also be considered the 
various removals of kraals and alterations in the number of huts in 
C9ch, which have taken place previous to the magistrates^ being 
appointed to collect the tax, changes which, hovever, I have is- 
sued strict injunctions shall in future be duly notified to me, and on 
the proper observance of this order I rely for the tax being collected 
next year in less time and at much less expense than has hitherto 
been tlie case ; as the greatest portion of the payments may then 
be made at the seat of magistracy. 

I herewith annex returns, one of which is indexed so as to corres- 
pond with the accompanying sketch. These will shew the names 



of the chiefs, whether hereditary or otherwise, their place of resi- 
dence, and the estimated number of their people, wuere residing, 
and the nature of the country occupied by the majority of them, 
together with the amount collected from each tribe in money and 
cattle. The definite number of people belonging to each chief, can- 
not, I would respectfully submit, be ascertamed with precision 
without the institution of a regular census ; and this of itself would 
be a work of sufficient magnitude to form a separate branch of magis- 
terial duty, if not requiring special machinery for its due execution ; 
But the most important reason for omitting the census at this time 
is its undoubted mterforonce with this more primary object of col- 
lecting the taxes. 

The tax alone is regarded by the people not comprehending its 
object as a hardship quite sufficient of itself; and were it united 
with the census, which excites their jealous fears eyen more than 
the tax, it might be attended with eyil consequences, which would 
more than counterbalance the gain derived from it. 

The difficulty which was experienced when the census was at- 
tempted on a former occasion, and the excitement and hostility 
which were then created among a people so ignorant and credulous, 
only confirm the hazard of such an undertaking in conjunction with 
collecting the tax. 

Upon this head I haye reason to belieye that a census confined to 
the male portion of the natiye population would not be yiewed with 
the same joaloufnr and distrust by the natives with which they aro 
so apt to regard the numbering of their wiyes and cattle ; and 
would accordingly suggest that this partial measure be at once audi 
simultaneously adopted, or at least commenced so soon as His 
Honor may be pleased to issue his instructions to that effect. 

From the delay which I experienced in the collection of the tax 
at the few points in the location on which I stationed myself for 
that purpose, I found it would be a difficult matter perfectly, or at 
least speedily, to accomplish that object, (which I deemed the most 
urgent part of m^ duty) and at the same time to traverse the whole 
extent of my jurisdiction (an area of about 900 square miles) so 
thoroughly m every direction as I could have wished. 

Having, however, visited some of the most broken parts of this 
location, and taken up my position on some of the most prominent 
high lands, I cannot out notice that the face of nature in iJ^is terri- 
tory presented to my view such varied and wild contortions as to 
make it almost idle to attempt a description, within the compass of 
this report, yet it seems to me too marvellous a country to leave 
wholly undescribed. 

It ascends inland from the coast to the distance of 15 or 20mile8 
at this point it breaks off abruptly, and in many places precipi- 
tously. 

And through the whole extent between the Umgani and the 
Ton^r^ati the transition is so abrupt as to afford but here and there 
au 'i^ntranco into the country above. 



Thb blo^' U);^ laod if i^oo^ied dKOO^ b^ Umgeoi, Vm 
hloti, and the two bffaocliei of tu Tonpili, wliote waten ^^ 
throogb chaoneb in nanj pheetalniitelj walled with rode 

The oonntnr inland from this Uoff ia ragged and wild beyond 
parallel in this part of the dislziet. It is the Tast laon of 
these streams, and espedaOy the Umgeni and its tribotaries. 

It is also widled in on the north by &e rocky ndea of the Noods- 
berg, and the hi^ lands beyond, and to the aonth it is cndosed by 
the scaroel]r less predpitons brink of the UmgjenL 

This baan is also interspersed with nnmeroas mountains and 
peaks, of which Inanda ana Table Moontain are the Urgjeti. 

The equal elevations and rogeed sides of these monntams and the 
adiaoent ^olfi and ffoargBB^ and tneten thousand interFening hiUs and 
TaileyB, ndges and slopes, brooks and waterfidk all conwine in a 
•cenery at once wild, grand, and beautiful. 

Almost this entire country is practically inaoceanble by wagons, 
and with very few excq>tions it is absolutely so. And yet Uiese 
very portions, whidi are the most ragged and inacoesnble, are the 
parts most thickly peopled by the natives, chosen fin* their warmth 
and the little fertile patches scattered here and there among the 
hills. 

The most elevated and open portions remaun compaimtrvely desti- 
tute of kraals, and used only as pasture grounds finr their catUe, and 
the still higher table lands which surround the whole are the abeo* 
lute limit to all native habitation ; they choosing rather to endure 
the numerous evils of a country fit only for wild beasts than to aban- 
don their heathenish habits, buy clothmg, and build better bouses 
—as they must do in order to endure the cold of these higher lands, 
though repaid tenfold by the more successful rearing of cattie. 

The most densely populated parts of the location are the Umgeni 
valley in the vicinity or the Tnanda^ and also above, including the 
whole valley of Umgeni and its tributaries. Although these portions 
are the"\vildest and most ronoantic imaginable, yet their population 
is, perhaps, the most permanent, the most increasing, and the 
largest in the region. 

I cannot conclude this report without remarking that nay warmest 
thanks are due to Mr. Aling Osborae, my clerk and interpreter, 
for the valuable assistance I received from him during the perform- 
ance of this most anxious and important duty. I reel, therefore, 
E^eat pleasnre in reconmiending him to the notice of His Honor the 
ieutenant-Governor, as a zealous and promising young officer. 

I have the honor to be, ^ 

Sir, 
Your most obedient, hmnble servant 

(Siirned) LI. E. MESH AM, 

Magistratefor the Inanda Native Location. 



An index to the accompanying sketch, showing where the princi- 
pal chiefs reside, and giving a description of the country inhabited 
by them and their people. 

A LI. E. Mesham 1 U Manzini 

B Rev, D. Lindley 2 U Faku 

C Rev. L. Gront 3 Umyeka 

D Rev. S. D. Marsh 4 U Mahlukana 

E Rev. J, L. Dohne 6 Umffuni 

F Rev J. Tyler 6 U Matshisa 
G W. WUson 7 U Dubulana 

H J. Proudfoot's ferm 8 U Musi 

a Inanda Mountain 9 U Bacela 

b U Sangwana 10 U Ealano 

Osangwana Mountains* II Umkizwana 

e Noodsberg 12 n Gh)za 

f Spit Eops, between the 13 U Gkmsene 

Noodsberff, called by the 14 Umgundane 

natives MaUanyoka 

S Table Mountain 15 UNondiniza 

Spits Kops, near Table 16 (J Funwayo 
Mountain 
i High lands comparatively level 17 U Nomsimekwana 

j Broken country of hiUs, or 18 Eojyana 

ridges and valleys 19 Jojo 

being the sources of the numerous branches of rivers^ and for the 
most part inaccessible with wagons, 
k Wild and rugged country. 

The sketch''^ must necessarily, fixnn its limited dimensions, be 
a very imperfect one, since to introduce but a mere outline of 
the features of such a country would obliterate the whole. 

Indeed, the whole extent of the location is characterized by a 
little else than an innumerable succession of hills and valleys, 
ridges and ravines, so multifarious as to baffle the ingenuity of man 
to sketch even its outlines with any pretension to accuracy. 

The locality of the principal chie& is indicated in the i^etch, yet 
I will here give their residences, or more particularly the country 
of their people, and its general character, following the order of 
the index. 

Ist — ^Manzini lives north of the Umgeni, upon the river, and 
just above the entrance of the Umzinyati into the Umgeni. 

His people are situated around him in the valley, which is the 
South-eastern extremity of the location. It is for the most part a 
wild gorge where the umgeni breaks through the elevation which 

* See " Statement/' following page 8. 




iixxnia lawn :n ok ^rmsEsn. ! tk imr nK-^aiinirvaL 
s 'iic xsaxzcii tfd tif 'iie 'rragniaL ^ousl Iran, iis 

ircnii :ne Jirtrmnt^tl hrfr jf M^. James p!Tiiiiifiiac ami dor IdbiBd 

3cn. — Ciisrzzze Irns ircsc i£'Si£ oEmcipal bcsii:& of dbe Umkloti^ 

He is iiiciic iiree Arties 3i3ra. it TTamta Sieoiemrr. 

He is :iear ^e easaem ^s^xmicj rf his peoule. tfe JkBalakBi- 
<rsze. T!iev jcunpy ^i£ ^eh zacnsomi Scde hilk ami ▼aOnrs whowe 
spring Ae <ciinres Jt :sie UarMccL Is eannoc be caQed wU, bt to 
the ere in is S4:t!ieiy mcsc "xasjxsiiL » be&cbL T« ic is ao biDcmj 
ILL i^s* scriccir^. iai 'i'v^ Ae enifTe?g sacceaaiai of occaa wavc^ as 
lo remlcr i- tLr zhs: lazc^ pan inaccesaTiie bv wasoa cmdfing^. 

To die ease of diis cconsrv^ rrpm^ ftom rite ▼aTkr of tbe Umhlotiy 
is the ccnciiiiiadoa of nhe cfidrvhidt sparates the inland fion the 
coast laiiiL At; this pccir it is afcoot twentr^ ndfcs from die sea. 
Esstward o/this tor a few miles the coariarT s so derated and open 
as to be almost desdratsr of people, till it becomes more brdien, 

aud ^nuluallv descends seaward. ^ ^ 

6th— Mat^hiza widi his people the Amaoeana, hra m the 
Osan-wana countiT. wMch, as the name mpte, is hto^ 
oi"lx>rtal5, built of mountains and ererbstm-nxt They are wwt 
andnorth-westoftheAmatshangan, andbetrrecn them and the 

^ m'^Wn- L.too wild and rugged for io^^on. Its rocky 
«..:r.^ nnd bidwarfcs are visible almost throughout the colony. It 
K rSI^h to S^b;aversed without difficulty except by the foot of 

sa^-agc man and wild beast. 
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7th — U Di^bulana occupies t^e ravine of the Umona> which U 
the principal branch of the Tongati. fie lives near where the 
stream passes through the high ridge. Some of his people^ the 
Ama;Dj]niswfi live below him in Sie cra^pd valley^ and others above 
among the sources of the Umona and Tongati; a country similar 
to that of the Amatshangazi^ in the sources of the Umhloti« 

8th — ^U iMu4 lives bdow within the forks of the Tongati and 
XJmona. His people, the Amaquabe, live about him upon these 
streams, in a raoken country, though less so than that ^ i^ore 
inland. 

This is the north-eastern (extremity of the location. 

9th— U BacdaT 

ic > live in the Umceku valley, which stream is 

lOthUKalane J 
the largest northern branch of the Umgeni in the location. 

Their coimtry is less mountainous than the Osangwana, occupied 
hj the Amaosima; yet it is one continuous succession of steep 
hills and deep valleys. 

It is walldl in upon the north-west by the Noodsberg precipice, 
and is almost equally inaccessible fix)m other directions; 

nth — Umkizwana lives upon the north brink of the Umgeni, 
above the Umceku branch, and east of Table Mountain. 

The country is as broken as it well can be without being 
actually precipitous. 

12th — ^nGoza lives about five miles above Umkizwana, on the 
same side of th6 river. 

The (X)untry is t)ie same, ocmsisting of high hills, and deep 
valleys and ridges, ascending frcmi the river to hi^er open cotntry, 
north x)f the Umgem valley. There is but little or no bottom land 
upon ibe river, so narrow is th^ valley. Indeed, throughout the 
whole extent of the Ipcation, the valley is of the wildest nature, 
^ere and there will be found a level patch of desirable land, while in 
other places the rocky banks of the river rise precipitously, or con* 
sist or rough, ban!to, buriiy ^demesa. ' 

18lh — ^U J angan6 with his people, the Abaangoma, live still 
hi^er up the Umgeni. to the north of Umgoea. 

14th — ^Umc^undane occupies the kloof country west of Table 
Mountain, including the Umsindusa valley. 
' ^Pie Umsindusi is the largest South Western branch of the Um- 
geni. It wanders in its serpentine course in almost every direction 
through a low thorny country^ and empties itsdf into the Umgeni 
below Table Moujitam^ opposite Umkizwani. 

15th — U Nondinisa, with a few of the Amatuli people lives in a 
break of the Noodsberg at the base of the high peak called the 

Mahlanyoka* 

16th — Funwayo also lives near him, at a gentle descent in the 
Noodsberg, with ^ few of ttie same people. The country is the 

B 6 
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intennediate between the higli plain land of tlie Noodsberg, and the 
wild, broken conntry below, 

17th — U Nonsimekwana lives in the basin of the Umsinduse. 

The Umsindusi is the largest south-western branch of the 
Umgeni. 

18th— Kofiyana"! 

and >live on private property, betw^ the main 

19 Jojo J 
road leading fix)m D^Urban to Yurulam and the sea coast. 

The countnr they inhabit though not so ru^ed as that already 
described in the location, aboun£ with bush and dense jungle^ 



Ndodsberg, 22ndJan, 1853. 
To the Secretary of the Kafir Commission, 
Fietermaritzburg. 
Sir, 

As requested by a member of the Eafijr Commission, I proceed 
to furnish you with such information as I can afford you ; beginning 
with the scarcity of Kafir labor, and its value as oompared .with 
labor in other countries. 

When first I settled at Milkhout kraal, near seven years since, 
I was tolerably will supplied with Kafir labor, and subsequently 
still better, when I was employed bv Mr. Smerdon to Qollect rent 
firom Kafirs living upon his land, and had their services placed > by 
him at my command for payment. 

The average length of engagements by Kafirs at that time wasr 
one twelve-months, from whidi it gradually decreased to fou 
months. 

When I removed from that £arm to Noodsberg, about 2^ years 
ago, I was at first very ill supplied with labor, and was' compelled 
in tiie winter of 1851 finr thiee montiis to herd my own cattle,, and 
could not procure a single Kafir. Since that time I havQ foimcl 
less difficulty in procuring boys to workfi>r me, but have never been 
able to retain more than four boys at a time, for terms, upon an 
average of three months ; six boys being the number I require 
merely to milk my cows and lead my oxen. The boys I now emj^oy 
belong mostly to a neighbouring Kanr chief, his name is Nondameu, 
with whom I keep a good understanding, and who now exeirts^m- 
self to procure me servants. Withm the last three months, 
howevey, Kafirs from other quarters have come to ,me seeking 
work. 

It is obviously so impossible that a Kafir should make himself ac- 
quainted with every beast in a large herd in so short a time as three 
months, that you will be the less surprised when I assure yop. that 
I consider Ki^ labor, even for herdmg cattle, in. large numbersj 
as dear when compared with labor in other .countries, 

During the years 1840 & 41 when wages were higher in Australii 
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than they have ever been nntilthe present time, I resided in that 
conntrjr, and had a nnmber of men to employ nnder me. The 
warns of shepherds was 358. per week, with rations; fiurm servants 
and stockmen were paid at the same rate, and had charge of fixim 
800 to 1000 head of cattle, and firom their general a^vity and 
trustworthiness I should decidedly say were cheaper servants to 
their masters than Kafirs are here, for the same work, at 7s. 6d. 
a month and their food. For any other description of European 
&rm work I can draw no comparison between my Australian 
servant and any Kafirs whom I have employed since 1 came to this 
colqny, because I know of none which to oe properly performed does 
not require either greater bodily exertion than most Kafirs can be in- 
duced to expend upon it or some degree of sense and judgment, in 
wjuch. they ace naturally deficient; feeling no interest in their 
buaines8|y aiiid which it is scarcely possible to teach them. 

The careliessness, the automaton-like nature of Kafir labor is 
indeed its peculiar characteristic fietult; all who use will recognise 
the truth of this description of it, the mistress who employs a 
Kafir scullion, and the fiurmer who hires a gang of boys to work 
upon his land. When the Kafir does as he is bidden, he obeys 
mechanically; his limbs, indeed, will move with more or Im 
aliusrity, as he is more or less afiraid of the master whom he serves. 
But ms mind is not in his work; he cannot be brought into a 
routine of duty, but will neglect the business which he has to do 
every day, unl^Hi he every day receives a firesh order to perfixrm 
it 

In couatries like Scotland where the supply of labor exceeds 
the demand, competition produces emulation, added to which 
is a kind of professional pride, of which every respectable labourer 
posesses more or less ; and there is, moreover, a standard of duly 
towfirds employers to which public opinion amongst his own class 
compejs.a servant in some measure to conform. In a colony, 
where the relative position of servants and employers is so com- 
pletely reversed by the demand for the former, tne Kafir acts as 
we might exp^t a being would who is amenable to no feeling of 
doty, and is equally sure of finding employment by which to 
earn, the price of his wife, be his character good or bad. To 
crown all — as ifsnch an i^ovant creature were not already in 
circumstances sufficiently mimical to his improvement — he is pre- 
sented by government with the free use of land, and provided with 
the means of subsisting independant of work altogether. 

. 2-*There is an abundance of gi^me in my neighbourhood, and I 
have frequentlv fallen in with hunting parties of Elafirs, ranging 
from five to 40 in number, all armed with guns, and consisting of 
Elafirs whom I know as belonging to' difierent kraals around the 
two Noodsben^en. Besides this, as I duly reported to the Acting 
Secretary to dovemment, I have observed Suafirs whom I have 
seen go towards Fietermaritsbuig with cattle, and return without 
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the cattle and with new musketa m their handa. According to tkd 
accounts given me by Kafirs? with wh6m 1 donterded Uttimreatfjibn 
the subject, their arms are procured from !D'Urbaii flnd Fi^it^f- 
maritzburg at night; but latterly, chiefly from pattie^ luting the/ 
country, because such guns are both better ana cheaper ,(hati taXi 
be obtained elsewhere. Several Kafirs have.offered to Wdfk for tM 
fot arms or ammUnitioni who refused to do sO tot any other COH* 
sideration. 

While the natives are so eager to^ pbdsess fire-slnns, pintles Will 
always be found willing to sell thetit; and I cata conceits no 
means 6f stopping the supply until govermnent take Uie traded iu 
its own hanas, and order a general registration of armlr^ soch as U 
occasionally enforced in Ireland. 

S— The uncontrolled liberty to Kafirs of roaming civet ithe 
country in all directions, has become a source of seriouik amiovaiida 
and loss to graziers like myself. We literally cannot call otlr famMy 
or at least the grass upon them, our own. Bodies of Kafii^ tM 
continually crossing the country and setting fire to the grass, when 
and where they please, sometimes for the purpose of ^qrcUni^ 
ffame, and sometimes for warming themselves on. a* to\d day ; thcf 
nre is then left to spread, and the consequence isy if this takea 
place at an improper season, either that Uie farmer iit deprived of 
all grass for his cattle iu the winter, or tho young grasii springing 
up (being the wrong season) the cattle itre seized with what in this 
country is termed spongesickness ; and, indeed, I can declare that 
by far the majority of the cattle which I have lost by death upon 
this farm have died of this disease, prodttoedi lam eijutily eon- 
Tinc'ed, by the practice I have describedi 

Kafirs, however, who are allowed thus to rove ov^r the couhtryi 
do not content themselves with destroying the grass. Since May 
last I have lost, at different times^ nd less than eleven hedd of 
catth^f which I have every teason to believe haVe beeti stolMi 
since no remains of any of them have been found : and I recovered 
two last winter, with evident marks of having been in \hh Ibw 
country, they having ticks in their ears — ^intects which are aeafee 
in this district in summer, and never found upon my catde in the 
cold season. The remainder of the catUe, I feel no doubt, hdte 
been picked up out of the outlying herd by one or oihel* of the 
many Kafirs who are always crossing the farm in eveff di^diOQ 
with cattle, without regard to the roadv ' . ••* 

4. — With regard to recognising the claim of the Kdfir iiefog^s 
upon the assistance of this colony, is moikt temarkable thit so many 
intelligent and influential persons who have been examined hettM 
the Kafir Commissioners should have taken the skme ittUUdcen 
view of their duty, which IM^jor Smith and Mr. West successively 
i^opted, which the British authorities sanctioned in its most Ob* 
jectibnable respects, and to which we owe our present })erple&ing 
nositions towards Kafirs in Natal. The qu^siion between the 
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black and white population appears throughout all the evidence 
of the^e persons to oe begged ; the real mcfrits of the . case to be 
either 6yerl6ok^d or studiously kept.in thd back ground. Much 
is said x>{ th^ n]6ra1 obligation of gdVernuient towards the Elafirs 
to retain them in Natal, but nothing' of iM prior compact which 
every ciyilit6d government when it founds a Colony makes with 
its native bom subjects* and Which it caiinot violate' without re- 
nouncing the first purpose of its institution — to keep the country 
where it invites its nativerborii subjects to settle at least as habitable 
inevery i^pect as it foUnd it 

No'arguultot is needed to show the impossibility of fulfilling 
both contracts— of retaining the Kafirs in their present numbers in 
any part of this settlementi and at the same time properly securing 
the live^ and property of Her Majesty*s native bom. subjects* 

I am aware it has ever been the practice, as it is the pnde, of both 
Great Briton and the United States, to afford an asylum to poli- 
tica( refugees frqm all countries. The hospitality thus liberally 
awardea, however^ amounts io no more than that its objects are 
allowed the same privileges, namely> security for their lives and pro- 
perty» or the right of earning an honest livelihood, as natives of 
these two countries, so long .as they conduct themselves peacably 
and obey the laws* Neither Ghreat Britain nor America appro- 
priate public' property to the maintctnqince of foreign exiles, nor do 
such persons require it; any more would they be permittea an ex- 
clusive indulgence in hat>its repugnant to the feeling^ or annoying 
to the comfort of the rest of .the community; 

What course it may- Be'requlsite to pursue towards the Kifirs 
after th.ey leave our boundaries, whether they should &e 4lloVred 
or encouraged to occupy th6 territory lately ceded to u* by Fakn, 
whether we should direct their JOQovesitois elsewberd, or virhdthe^ 
we should ' interfere with them ftt all, these ar6 questions itH de* 
ciding which, as any other regarding them, the Colony has pfi- 
tnarily if not solely it? dwn si^ety t6 codsult. 

In the meantime, with the exception of such Kafirs as either 
possess aboriginal claims, are willinj( to' buy or rent land, or to 
subsist, by service, self-preservatton demands no less than our 
complete ifemoval of the bl4ck forei^ers from every part of the 
colony. 

Bold as sui^h a fnettftore appe&rs to be, I feel so. little confidence 
ffrom what I observe of the language and demeanour of the 
Kafirs) that anything short of it will permaudnll? secure tranquility 
to the. district^ that unless it can be promptly and vigorouslv 
eSi^ctdd, I tmst I may be excused for explsimng the regret which 
it will then eattto me to leave this country ibf Australia. 

That country, in my opinion, is much superior to Natal fbr 
agricnU&ttd puttioses, but this colony is, upon the. whole, equally 
if not better adapted for the rearing of cattle (were it clear of 
Kafirs) ; because although the mortality by disease [among * this 
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kind of stock is less in Australia, the loss by casualties is pro- 
proportionably under in Natal ; while from the present high price 
of land, and the distance from town at which alone a squatting 
station can now be obtained, Australia, ([Particularly in thp present 
deranged state of its labour market) appears to me to othr a less 
desirable field for cattle grazing, and, for anything I can observe 
of this country, for sheep breeding also. 

I am. 

Sir, 

Your most odedienf. 

W. WILSON. • 



Pietermaritzbuig, 18th January, 1858. 
E. Tatham, Esquire, 

Secretary Native Labor Commission. 
Sir, 
As I understand that it is open to any person to send in their 
su^estions to the Commission * I shall make no apology for troub- 
ling them with the following brief one. 

Might not each chief be entitled to a certain proportion of the 
wages of each of his people? An arrangement which would poweir- 
fully induce him to send them in to work — and then be made re- 
sponsible to the employer for their due observance of their agree* 
ments (voliintarily made) ?— which would operate as a cheds: on the 
native and as a remedy to the master against their capricious habit 
of absconding firom service ; for which no adequate and e£Bcient 
preventive or punishment seems to be provided under present 'ar- 
rangements. The only objection I have heard to this is iiie addi- 
tiomd trouble it would give the Assistant Resident Magistnttesi, and 
ihe additional expense it would entail on the government for a mia- 
chinery of r^istration ; but the amount of Kafir taxes on th^ ohe 
hand, and the importance to the colony of Elafir labor on the other, 
seem to outweigh or answer this partial objection. 

I am, Sir, 

Tour's, &C., 

THOMAS PHIPSOK 



lyUrban, 28th January, 1853. 
To Edmund Tatham, Esq., 

Secretary Native Labor Commission. 
Sir, 
I b^ to acknowledge the receipt of your communication of the 
24th instant, enclosing copies of the evidence adduced before th^ 
Native Commission. 

I feel honored by the request to forward suggestions and opinions 
relative to the important matters under enquiry by the Commis* 
sion. 
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Not having leisure^ in the short interval allowed^ to prepare a 
connected and succinct digest of mv views^ Ihave ventured to trans- 
mit extracts from articles supplied by me, as a contributor to the 
Witness newspaper, and subsequently as Editor of the Natal Times 
and' the IfakU Mercwry. 

The extracts firom the Witness were originally published in that 
journal two years and a-half ago ; but longer experience an^ closer 
observation do not furnish me with < grounds either tp leiaract or 
niodify the general views themn embodied, and especiaUy the prac- 
tical su^estions relating^ magisterial and educational govern- 
ment on tiie Icications. 

The extracts (No. II.) are editorial articles on the subject of im- 
migration to Natal, viewed exclusively in its bearingis on the main- 
tainance of peace, and therefore on the condition and government 
of the native population. Of course I should not have presumed to 
introduce this subject in connection with other and more generid 
interests; but as 1 cannot help viewing the question of a speedy^ 
extensive, and well r^ulated immigration, most important with re- 
gard to 4^e social and political object contempli^ed by the<7oiii- 
mission, I have taken the liberty of forwarding the e x tract s, which 
contain my carefully considered viefws' and cbnvictions thereupon. 

I may perhaps be permitted to remark that of the various sug- 
gestions and plans proposed by the witnesses before the Ckmunis- 
sion, for the location and government of the natives, on the whple, 
I consider those of Mr. Ajchbell, the most safe and practicable in 
the present drcumstances of the colony. 

. I was at one time fetvourable ta the proposal for removiog'such 
tribes as possess no aboriginal claims to the soil, but further con- 
^deration, and the tenor of some portions of the evidence, have 
satisfied me of the jnexpediencnr of such a plan, with reference to 
the preservation of peace and me supply of Labor. Mr. Ar^hbeU's 
suggestions appear to me adapted to provide, as fiu* as practicable, 
for these objects, without involving the risks that would necessarily 
attend a general or even partial removal of the coloured population^ 
to an assigned and a separate territory. I take the lib^t^ of add- 
iog, that tilie practical mnts contained in the accompanying artide. 
No. I., (although not firamed for the purpose) are suited to the ar- 
rangements contemplated in Mr. Ardibdl's plan. 

I venture to make only one further observation. It appears to 
me of the utmost consequence to prevent, by all possible means, 
the immigration into thiis district, of natives firom surrounding 
tribes, esj^dally of subjects of Panda, the Zulu chief. From care- 
ful enquiries of parties well informed on the subject, I am satisfied 
the influx firom that quarter, continues unabated, or rather, is daily 
increasing; and I greatly fear it is encouraged, if not directed, with 
views and for purposes hostile to the peace and well being of NataL 
Much significant information has been supplied before the Ckxn- 
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i m ruuee of gengnl o beeiijlikj p, LLad&aoittediBnKaHriLlAiiik 
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with I^oda^ haTing fijr its o bjecai ^ ata^ipage of cnnmtioa 
his ooantrjto Natal — tihefiirtfcnaeeofl quUMttte andAefqpri 
ofUUeii trade» and the ertah &dniwni , en weQpBanteed termiy of a 
genoml good undeCTtandrng It vDoId be dewraMe , if not neceer 
aaiy, for these ends, to appeiBt a Bt&idb Ttpaiiift or diplomatic 
fnneticxiary to reside wiihm I^nda's t t uilutjy and as aesr as posn- 
ble to his Inad quarters. Such aa oficcr, on the ipoi, woiud be 
inTalaaUe for the porposes before intiiinte i l ; and in eonjimctioa 
with the bord^ protectire force of settlers, or rf an organised mliee, 
as sngeested, would be the means rfarerting the danger which, in 
the opinion of manj, threatecs ns fiom that qnaiter. 

I concur with those who think that the natire tax should be 
greater in respect of those liTing in, or within a dbort distance of Ae 
towns, than in the case of those Iirm^ in remote parts of the coun- 
try ; that the tax should be remitted m fiiTor of those who could 
produce a certificate or certificates (for the gnmting of which by 
employ erSy provision should be msMie) of continuous service, with 
Europeans, for twelve months previously, and during the currency 
of such service ; and that witn tbevi^wto check Uie pn^clice of 
polygamy, Uie tax, per hut, should be increased iii proportion to the 
number possessed — diat being equivalent to the numb^ of wives :-^ 
for instance, that id^er the first, eadi additional hut should be 
charged double, treble, and so on, the aniount of the single tax. 
1 have the honor to be, Sir^ 

Your most obedient servant, 

GEO. ROBINSON. 

ARTICLE I. 
THE GOVERNMENT OF THE NATIVE POPULATION. 

(From the ** Natal Witness.'') 

By George Robinson. 

The peculiar circumstances of the Kafirs within this district, ren- 
der them in a remarkable manner open to the action of civilisation 
and good government. Very few, if any, it is believed, are indigenous 
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to the soil thev occupy ; but they are fragments of surrounding tribes, 
who migrated hither under the attractions of an .unpeopled and fer- 
tile territory, or to escape from the tyranny of their chie&. Hence, 
they cannot be regarded as possessing any prescriptive territorial 
rights — a fruitful source in some British colonies of embarrassment 
and strife. And in so far as they are refugees from the tyranny of 
chiefs who still claim their allegiance, and would punish their 
recusancy, if they had the power, they may be considered' as 
pledged to good behaviour and pacific conduct, by the protection 
and safety afforded them under British sway. Moreover, the fact 
of their being a " fragmentary^' people, is favourable to the more 
easy establishment of British government over them, and renders 
them more accessible to the influence of British civilization. It is 
true they exist amongst us in clans and kraals, under captains or 
petty chiefs, to whom they acknowledge fealty ; that they retain 
their own laws, customs, and observances, and that a sort of homo* 
geneousness of social polity pervades the entire mass. Still, the 
cohesiye power of one acknowledged ruling head, supreme over 
all subordinate authorities, is wanting amongst them. They form 
a republic of petty clans, without a federal head ; and must, there- 
fore, exist in a stale of political weakness, and be open in a good 
sense to the agressions of extraneous influence, whether in the 
shape of a mild and cautious civil government, or an agency pure« 
ly moral. 

Physically and intellectually, the Kafir must be regarded as oc- 
cupying a pre-eminent place amongst the tribes of uncivilised hu- 
manity, and his moral characteristics will bear a no less favourable 
comparison. 

Strong, active, and capable of great endurance, his labour is 
already felt to be valuable ; but under the influence of improved 
habits, and the direction of wise laws, it would constitute an in- 
dispensible element of social progress in our midst. At present, 
it is fickle and capricious, and but rarely rendered for a time long 
enough to give it^ skill, method, and confidence. Virtually 8ub« 
jected to no law but the usages of his tribe, agreements for service 
beyond the period of monthly payment are practically unavailing, 
inasmuch as he can be '' absent without leave^ at any time ; and 
the attempt to compel the fulfilment of a contract of that kind, 
even if be were traced and brought back to his post of duty (a 
task of no little difficulty and trouble), would result only in vexa- 
tion, his labour being rendered not willingly, but ** of con- 
straint ;'* and every one who has employed a Kafir knows how, 
without positive refusal to work, he can yet, with sullen indiffer- 
ence, and assumed stupidity, contrive to be worse than useless. 

Most of the evil is attributable to the unjust or injudicious treat- 
ment of the employer ; but if the normal condition of the Kafir were 
changed by the application of a wholesome and sustained disci- 

c 6 
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pline of organised civilizationi conducted on the location to which 
he belongs, but little scope would be left for the exercise of such 
. treatment during his servitude, or if practised he would know how 
tb vindicate his rights, and avail himself of tho means established 
for bis redress. 

In too many cases the natural suspiciousness, of the native cha^ 
racter, is perverted into settled distrust, and hib shrewdness 
into low cunningi by the attempts of unprincipled and selfish em- 
ployers to deceive and defraud him, and by the repeated violation 
of promises made only to serve a present purpose, with no inten« 
tion of being fulfilled. Hitherto, it is to be feared, the intercourse 
of the natives with Europeans, (at least that of a merely secular 
and mearcantile character) has tended to the moral deterioration of 
the former, and such intercourse, as it extends and multiplies, aug- 
ment the evil, affecting their personal character, and rendering 
them more dangerous as a portion of the body politic, until a social 
regeneration shall have been wrought in their character and 
habits. 

This may seem to imply a serious and sweeping censure on the 
European employers of the natives. Any one, however, who has 
had opportunities of extensive observation, cannot but admit that, 
besides the more culpable instances of injustice and cruelty, so 
little pains are commonly taken by employers to modify their con- 
duct in adaptation to the specific idiosyncracy of the native cha- 
ract^, and so little uniformity and self control exercised in the 
general course of treatment, that a continual succession of ir- 
ritations and needless annoyances aggravates the natural inclina- 
tion to frequent changes of locality, and is a fruitful source of the 
moral evils to which allusion has been made. 

If, however, the native servant were trained in « knowledge of 
his social duties, obligations, and rights, and were habituated to 
the dominion of just laws, framed with discriminating judgement, 
and applied with even hand to his master as well as himself — his 
labor enhanced in value by the enlightened character conferred 
upon it, would be at the command, only of those who knew how to 
use it aright ; and self interest, where higher motives were absent, 
would thus, in the employer's case, be enlisted on the side of justice 
and kindness. 

The mysterious melting away of the coloured races over large 
portions of the earth, in the presence of European and Anglo-Am- 
erican civilization, is a subject of intense and painful interest, open- 
ing up a wide field of philosophical speculation, and suggestive of 
great ideas connected with the designs of divine providence, as to 
the future condition of our world. 

The physical and mental characteristics of the Kafir, as well as 
his social circumstances, indicate, however, no tendency to the 
decay or extinction of the race. Here, therefore, the course alike of 
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duty and policy is plidn and obvious. A numerous population of 
able-bodied, intelligent, and improveable savages is around us, who 
have hitherto been living as they listed, wiuiout any systematic 
and effeclive government exercised over them by the power 
whose subjects they are. They constitute a huge family of grown 
up children, left without instruction or discipline — a vast field of 
rank, uncullivated, and therefore profitless vegitation. 

The want of a suitable government has been felt and acknow- 
ledged from the first settlement of the district as a Bntish dependr 
ency ; and much avoidable evil has accumulated from the delays 
that circumstances have occasioned, or a timid policy has suffered 
to occur. Some years ago commissioners were appointed to de* 
vise a plan for the location and government of the natives, and 
their report was published in the parliamentary proceedings, in a 
separate ** Blue fiook^' relating to Natal. 

The plan generally was to settle the Kafir within certain defined 
boundaries, called locations, set apart and reserved for the purpose, 
in different parts of the district; a superintendent^ haviug magis- 
terial poweis, being placed over each location, together with a 
clerk, or registrar, a schoolmaster and schoolmistress, and a small 
body of native police. One most important desideratum was pro- 
vided for in the plan, namely, a complete registry of the native 
population belonging to the location, with particulars of the pro- 
perty in cattle, &c , held by them. Parties leaving the location on 
service, or otherwise, were to be furnished with tickets, by means 
of which their migratory habits would be checked and regulated, 
and the manner in which their time bad been occupied while ab- 
sent from home readilv ascertained, em|)loyers being required to 
notify the particulars of service on the tickets ; and superintend- 
ents the visits of natives to locations other than their own — power 
being given in the latter cases to supervise the objects, and limit 
the time of such visits. 

The scheme included an administration of justice based, as far 
as practicable, on the principles, and pervaded by the spirit, of 
British law; yet avoiding a sudden and violent interference with 
the established tribunals and usages sf the natives, where these did 
not contravene decency, humanity, and public morals. The schools 
were to be chiefly of an industrial character, in which useful dom- 
estic and mechenical arts were to be taught, while morality, on 
Christian principles, was to be cautiously but sedulously enforced. 
The whole establishment seems meant to have been, so far as a 
wisely organised machinery and a carefully selected official admin- 
tration, could secure that end, a model of christian civilisation in 
its domestic aspect, as well as its public arrangements, to which 
the sympathies, confidence, and practical loyalty of the native co- 
lony in which it was planted, might be gradually and insensibly, 
but purely won. 
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It ought io be mentioned that the report containfl an eainest 
conmiandatian that the operations of chriatian misrionarioB shonid be 
fostered and encouraged, bo that no antagonism misht be observable 
to the quick eye of the native, between the secuhkr and religions 
agencies established in the midst of them. And in the same spirit 
it is urged that the utmost care should be taken in selecting the 
chief and subordinate oflBcers of each establishment. Unless there 
were the living practical exhibition of personal virtue, and domestio 
order, it is obvious that the public official administration would be 
feeble and unproductive, if not repellent and injurious. 

The practical remarks and suggestions that follow are chiefly the 
results of my own observation and thought, though I daresay the 

Spirit of some of them may have been originally derived from the 
ocuments to which I h .ve referred. Laws for the regulation of 
labour, and interference, by authority, with the relations of master 
and servant, involve much delicacy and difficulty ; and in the fol- 
lowing sugj^estion I fear some will think me a reneeade to the prin- 
ciples of Sntish liberty. Considering the Kafirs, however, as chil- 
dren or minors, in their present incipient state of knowledge, ex- 
perience, and moral culture, the state occupies towards them, civilly 
and politically, the relation of parent or euardian, and, in their pre- 
sent circumstances of incapacity to fidfil the duties of the social cotq* 
pact, of which, nevertheless, they form a part, I confess to the opin- 
ion that a modified and weU guarded eystem of apprenticethipy in the 
service of Europeans, would be justifiable and beneficial, 

The-engagement should, of course, be voluntary, and for a limited 
term, probabl;^ not exceeding three years. It should be open to be 
cancelled during its currency, hj mutual consent, ratifienl by the 
Diplomatic Agent, or other appointed officer, on a statement of rea- 
sons by him deemed satisfactory* Laws would, of course, be re- 
quired, regulating the conditions of apprenticeship, aod securing 
just and equitable treatment. The power of corporeal punishment 
to be defined, and a very limited extent should, in certam cases, be 
allowed to the master ; but heavy penalties should be imposed foi 
unauthorised or excessive inflictions ; and a graduated scale of fines 
should also be levied, for the infraction of the general laws, estab- 
lished for the protection of the native servant or apprentice. 

The legal provisions should, likewise, include certain details of 
social treatment, and personal habits, which may seeja beneath the 
dignity of such enactments, and contrary to the spint of individual 
liberty ; but which, in the present state of society amongst us, are 
highly desireable, and would be justified by the exigencies of the case. 

Bmployers should be required to pro^e for their apprentices 
or servant a frame, raised above the floor of their hut^ or other dor- 
mitory, on which to sleep^ with suitable covering ; which^ together 
with all articles of clothing, the said apprentices should be required 
to keep clean. Vessels and utensils for the preparation and eating 
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of their food^ should also be provided by the employers^ and certain 
fixed times each day set apart as their own^ for the taking of 
their meals. 

Their labor should be suspended on Sundays as far as practicable, 
and special encouragement and opportunity afforded for attendance 
at the native church or chapel, where accessible. 

They should be required, under a penalty, to wear a garment 
covering the person £rom the shoulders to the knees, during the 
term of service, and in all their visits to European settlements. 

The use of the beads, rings, and other trinkets with which they 
decorate themselves should be mildly but systematically discouraged, 
and for this purpose it would be weJl if the price of such articles 
were quadrupled by the imposition of a high import duty on them 
— a measure to be justified only as a temporary expedient to wean 
them fixmi their use. On the other hand, they should be induced 
by every fair means to adopt the clothing and social usages of civi- 
lized life. A mischievous custom prevaik of giving Kafir servants 
snuff and tobacco, the former oT which is in almost universal use 
to excess amongst thera. This practice should, by all means, be 
discountenanced, if not legally forbidden ; and in lieu thereof any 
extra duty might be rewarded with sugar, rainns, or simple sweet- 
meets, for which they have a great liking. Besides, the taste for 
such things might be made auxiliary on the locations to practical 
instructions in the cultivation of the sugar cane and the vine. 

For ordinary services it is imwise to give them anything beyond 
the stipulated wages; but these should be paid with rigid pimctu- 
ality. Oratitude, in the present state of Kafir character, is a trans* 
itory emotion not a principle. It expires with the momemtary en- 
ioyment of the indulgence or gift presented. They understand 
justice acutely, and are, happily, very hard to cheat ; but they are 
as yet impervious to the softer influence of unstiptUcUed generosity. 
I speak of them generally. There are exceptions, of course, but 
these, I apprehend;^ result either firom protracted service under fisk- 
vorable circumstances, in some high principled and well r^ulated 
family, or firom the direct operation of Christian principle on their 
minds. 

Medals should be presentedi provided at the public expense, to 
those Kafirs who fulfilled a protracted term of service to the certified 
satisfaction of their employers. These would operate as induce- 
ments to future diligence and fidelity, and be everywhere a recom- 
mendatory character, facilitating new engagements of service* I 
oppose the opinion of many experienced colonists when I recom- 
mend that the natives should be encourased in attempts to aoauire 
and to speak the English langua^;^. But I do so i^ithout hesitation ; 
for although an acquaintance with our tongue opens to them in too 
many cases *' evil communications^ which corrupt " eood manners,^ 
it at the same time gives them access to a wider sphere of know- 
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ledge, and a more accurate appreciation of the advantages of 
ciyflization. 

On the locations a great work will have to be attempted, when 
the contemplated machinery shall be brought into full play. By 
means suit^ to their comprehension the migratory habits of the 
natives must be gradually changed ; and this will be best effected 
by teaching them the value of other properly besides cattle, the 
superior results of improved methods of cultivation, and the purer 
happiness connected with the social and domestic habits of civili* 
zation. To accomplish these ends examples must be placed before 
their eyes, drawn from amongst themselves, and anpealin^, there- 
fore, to their national or natural sympathies. Unaer enughtened 
practical direction it would, I apprehend, be no difficult matter to 
train, on the establishment of each superintendant, a few natives 
vrith their &milies, as models for the rest ; whose comfortable cot- 
tage dwellings, with their fruit trees, flowers* and vegetable produc- 
tions — adjacent land-plots, yielding in their season various crops of 
grain ; tosether with the aspect of internal domestic comfort, and 
ascertain^ superiority^ in money value^ of the results of such modes 
of labor and living would be visible monuments and standing 
evidences of their own* capabilities, if applied in a similar direction ; 
and would soon insensibly lead to genend imitation. To encourage 
such attempts at imitation rewards should be offered in the shape of 
useful clothing, simple European luxuries, and especially free 
grants of the cultivated land plots to those who acquired and main* 
tunod, for a given period, the greatest proficiency. 

Sedulous attention should be paid to the industrial and moral 
tramtag of the young of both sexes ; and to the improvment of the 
condition and social status of the women. 

To encourage the men to perform out of-door labor, and to leave 
their wives and namarried female relatives to occupy their nroper 
sphere in discharging matsmal or domestic duties, should oe an 
oDJect strenuously aimed at ; and to instances of exemplary conduct 
in this respect suitable rewards should be given. The practice of 
polygamy, and the custom of obtaining wives by the payment of 
cattle, would yield gradually to the influence of the altered circum- 
stances I have sketched, and to a mild and judicious infuaon of the 
purer morals of Christianitv. The requirement of unsuitable labor 
from women, and the purchase of additional wives where one was 
already possessed, shoidd disqualify firom all participation in rewards^ 
whatever other favorable circumstances might exist. 

On everv location there should be a Store, under the supervision 
of the head of the establishment, for the sale, at moderate prices, of 
clothing, provisions, utensils, and tools; by which means theirnew 
wants and improved tastes would be provided for, without the 
necessity of a journey to a town; and thus the tendency to wander 
would receive an additional check. A more economioil method, 
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as regards both time and labor, woxdd be found for disposing of 
their snrpltis produce at the nearest market, hy the employment, 
in the course of time as mechanical arts advanced among them, of 
vehicles of their own construction, drawn b^ oxen of their own; 
one or two individuals being deputed hy their neighbours to convey 
and sell the produce of sevmd at the same time. This idea may 
be smiled at by some as Utopian, but proo& of the power of S^afirs 
to construct such vehicles are to be fomid within a short distance 
of this town, and there exists amongst them a spirit of mutual con- 
fidence which would render such an arrangement practicable and 
eawv. 

Finally, I would urge the establishment in tho principal towns, 
if not on all the locations, of a simple system of banking for the 
natives; which, in order to secure their confidence, should be under 
tiie sanction and directionof the Diplomatic Agent; but govern- 
ment should have the custody of uie monies deposited, and be 
responsible for their repayment. The natives should be encouraged 
to deposit the smallest sums — ^the surplus firuits of their labor and 
industry — and the whole should be receivable again at any time 
on denand,with an augmentation proportioned to the amount accu- 
mulated, and the length of time it had remained. 

DifiScnlties would at first attend this measure, arising firom the 
suspiciousness of the native character, and their graspmg love dT 
tmo/f ; but these would ra^dly vanish when the experiment had 
once been made, and the improved result realized in a few cases. 
Habits of forethought and sustained industry would thus be fostered, 
and the surest means unfolded to them of possessing thenuidves d 
the objects of their ambition or desire. 

The effects, also, on the trading interests of the colony,* in the 
dispersion of so much of its principal drcnlating currency, now 
hoarded and hidden by the natives to an unknown extent, would be 
generally and most beneficially felt. The scheme would require 
great care in its construction and administration, but I am per- 
suaded it is practicable ; and no one wiQ deny its utility, if ^be 
confidence of the natives were once secured. 

In the entire scheme of agency and government whicsh I have 
been contemplating, I do not anticipate the absence, cm any loca^ 
tion, of the direct co-operaticm of Christian effort, by means of 
missionary labour. Withcmt such co-(yperaticm I bdieve the best 
cxmstructed macdiinery of civilization would be ineffective. But 
since Christian missionaries are found cm the Icx^tions, in their 
present state of impracsticable extent and total neglect 1^ govern- 
ment, I cannot doubt that in their more ccmipacst form and more 
fovoraUe circumstances, evangelical cyperations would be conducted 
in c^lose and harmonious juxta-positicm with the civil establishments ; 
always assuming that care will be religioualy taken to secure the 
latter from the oontaminaticm of examplesoi cjiaracter and conduc»t 
at variance with the precepts of practical 
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It was my intentiaii to Iiave alluded to other matters of interest 
connected irith my subject in its various bearings on the well-beingf 
of the colony^ and on '^ the work of dvilization^' ; but I have 
ah-eady trespamed too largely on your space^ and must forbear. 

ARTICLE II. 

IMMIGRATION. 

Viewed in Ck>NNECTioN with the Maintenance of Peacb, 
AND THE Condition and Qoveknmsnt of the Natiyss. 

By Geoegb Robinson, Editor. 

Natal occupies a position of singular importance as regards the 
future maintenance of peace in Southern Amca. The peopling of 
this district with a British population sufficient to keep in tnorongh 
subiection the native refugees within it, and to repel any aggressions 
of tne tribes beyond, woiud constitute an ample guarantee for the 
preservation of peace in all time to come within tiie British possetBh 
sions of the Afirican continent south of the equator. When we speak 
of the district of Natal, we include the country lyinff between the 
Umtimvubu or St. John^s Biver, and the Umtata, uie dominion of 
which was recently ceded by Faku to our local government. That 
country all travellers concur in reporting to be incomparably super- 
ior to any part of the old colony ; and as Bur(»s6ing even our own 
district of Natal, in its exuberent fertility and its manifold capabil- 
ities for colonization. St. John^s Biver possesses a capacious en* 
trance, and is navigable for 18 miles, the bar at its entrance present- 
ing no greater obstacles than our own ; and twenty miles north of it 
an indent of the coast forms a fine bay, and safe anchorage for any 
number of vessels, the character of the coast being such as to render 
coir munication Tprith the shore safely practicable. The banks of the 
Umzimvubu are covered with forests of the most valuable timber, suit- 
able for ship building and cabinet work ; and the abundance of gums 
is such that one of our enterprisingfellow-townsmen is at this moment 
maturing plansfor collecting and conveying them^ here for the purpose 
of exportation. The who& country is undulating and park-like in 
its appearance, and the climate and soil are represented by those 
who nave travelled through it to be salubrious and fertile in the ex- 
treme, and especially adapted for cattle and sheep farming, and for 
European agriculture generally. This fine tract of countiy fbrtun- 
ately presents no difficulties as regards territorial rights. An intelli- 
gent British traveller writing of this region fifteen years a^, speaks 
of it as a ^* most beautiful tract, well watered and wooded ; and 
adds *^ Faku and N'^Capai have destroyed and driven out the few in- 
habitants who recently occupied a portion of it near the Umtata.^ 
**' Faku would willingly part with tne land for a reasonable consid- 
eration.^ We believe tne latter is now a well established fiict, any 
that this territory cculd be added to our possessions on the most easd 
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terms, and without the infraction of any aboriginal rights. The 
same traveller says, " the Umtata mouth forms a good harbour, and 
its situation about halfway between the Colony and Natal, points it 
out as a suitable intermediate port, from whence supplies could be 
conveyed into the interior, and the productions purchased by the 
traders, be shipped for the Colony or ror Natal/^ This remark how- 
cyer,applies with much greater force, so far as Natal is concerned, 
to the U mzimvubu, or St Johns's Biver. ' 

Numbers of our enterprising fellow-colonists, especially the older 
and more knowing opes, are anxiously waiting to establish themr 
selves iu this land of promise, so soon as the British government 
shall annex it to our territory, and settle the arrangements for its co- 
lonization. We believe we are correct in stating that one of the 
oldest and most influential inhabitants of D'Urban, whose local ex- 
perience dates firom a period long anterior to British dominion in 
Natal^ is about to proceed to this Umtata district on a tour of per- 
sonal observation^ with a view^ we may be sure, to practical results 
hereafter. 

But we wish especially to direct attention to the aspect of this 
question as one of Imperial policy at the present crisis. 

The peace which the district of Natal has hitherto enjovedj it is 
obviously of the utmost importance to British interests, uiould be 
preservea; and nothing, as we have already remarked, would so 
efipctually secure this as the introduction of a numerous European 
population. Not only would British interests be thereby fostered, 
but the powerfdl Zulu nation on our northern border, and the rest- 
less trites of the Sovereignty, on our western would bo kept in 
effectual check. Still, however, as long as the tract we have been 
describing lies on our southern flank, in its present open and un- 
occupied state, it will be a continual point of danger to us, should 
circimistances tempt the hostile frontier tribes in the direction of 
this district. But it is still more perilous to the permanent tran- 
quility of the old colony, furmshing as it does, a convenient place of 
retreat and refuge in time of war, for their families and catUe, and 
for their armies, imder the hanassing tactics of native war&re. 

It is a well known &ct, that wai&re among savage tribes is 
of the guerilla kind, a system of surprises, ambuscades, and sudden 
attacks of concealed paities; and that they contrive, if possible, to 
have in their rear, an open and secure retreat. If attacked in their 
rear, they are thrown into instant panic, and at once fall or fly. 

Notwithstanding the opposition it encountered, and the grave 
reasons which then existed against the measure, we are firmly of 
opinion that if the native force from this district, contemplated a 
year ago, had been successfully organised, efficiently officered, and 
promptly despatched to attack the fighting tribes on their rear, the 
frontier war would have been quickly brought to a termination ; 
and wc arc equally cominccd that that tciminaLion would now Ibe 

D 6 
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hastened by the movemeat of Faku's army in pursuance of the 
same policy^ provided that very cool-hearted and doubtful ally con- 
tinues MthM. Hencc^ however, arises the danger. Her Majesty's 
government will not always maintain such lai^ bodies of troops 
as the extraordinary circumstances of the past year have rendered 
necessary; and when Southern Africa shall again be reduced to a 
'^ peace establishment/' we shall possess no security against fresh 
intrigue? on the part* of our enemies, and no guarantee for the con- 
tinued fealty of our professed friends, unless this district of Katal^ 
induding the imoccupied country to which we have alluded^ be- 
comes the seat of a' populous British colonisation, which, besides 
sufficing for the maintenance of its own peace, woidd act as a con- 
slsnt and effectual check to the restless tribes beyond. 

Now is the very time for the British government to promote aii 
emigration commensurate with that object ; and the expenditure 
from the imperial treasury of half a million of money fbr that pur- 
pose would be a wise national economy, for which even Joseph 
Hume might consistently record his vote. 

The establishment and first superintendence of so extensive an 
immigration, would necessarily require the presence of a consider- 
able militaiy force. Such a force the frontier war has already 
brought to our shores ; and the moment the war is over, that force 
will be available for giving protection and effect to the arrangements 
connected with this more peaceful enterprise of colonisation. Hap- 
pily, with their services not immediately required elsewhere, the ex- 
pense of their transport hither already incurred, and the cost of 
their maintenance here, at least as moderate as at home, our brave 
troops would thus be in a position without additional expense, to 
win more lasting laurels than warfare with savages can gain for them; 
and to earn a more satisfactory recompense for the horrassing toils 
and hardships of that warfare, by being constituted agents in the 
establishment of a flourishing British colonial empire in Southern 
Africa, and planting on the very fields of war ana barbarism the 
united banners of peace, freedom, and civilisation. 

By this means not only would the destructive and expensive wars 
which have been so frequently a scourge in this part of the world be 
put an end to, but a boundless field be opened up for the profitable 
employment of the surplus capital and population of the British 
Isles ; and an amount of wealth thereby created, to which the ut- 
most expenditure connected with the measure for which we plead, 
would be but as a drop to the waters of the ocean. 

On all grounds, therefore, whether of our colonial interests or of 
imperial policy, we regard the subject of emigration to Natal as one 
of paramount and pressing importance ; and we trust it will bo 
promptly taken up in an earnest and zealous spirit, by our leading 
men. 

The present is the time for successful action on Iho home govern- 
ment. Considerations prevail, and facilities exist at this moment 
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wbicli may — which certainly mU — ^be wanting hereafter ; and if tha 
advantages of the present crisis be lost by supinenesa or neglect, gen- 
erations may pass before a similar opportunity recur ; and mean- 
while, by our criminal disregard of present and obvious duty we 
shall have wilfully shut that ^ wide and effectual door'^ of colonial 
peace .and progress which Providence, by the conjuticture of passing 
events, has opened before us. — Noted Times. 

Without a single unfavorable manifestation connected with her natural 
capabilities, but with accumulating evidences of their wonderful varietv and 
extent, it is a fact which it would be folly either to deny or to conceal, that 
Natal is in a depressed and languishing condition. Mercantile business is 
staenant, and tne fanners complaining that they can find no market for 
their produce, arc yielding to despondency and inaction. Numbers to whom 
the means remained, have left, or are memtating to leave her shores. The 
white population of this colony is said to be between 5 and 6,000, and 
within the short period of three months there will have lefl the colony (in- 
cluding the passengers by the Sarah Bell on the eve of departure) not fewer 
than two hundred and sixty souls, of which number, we believe, that at the 
outside not more than forty can be co^dered as likely to return. The 
nnmber of new settlers who have arrived during the same period is alto- 
gether insignificant. This is a doomy state of things, and so bug as the 
Australian mania continues, we see no ground for anticipating the turn of 
the tide, unless some extraordinary means arc adopted for forcine attention 
in this direcdon. We take it that the only means of our revival are to be 
found in some extensive system of immigration promoted and supported by 
British capital, either public or private. We declare our belief that this is 
not only essential for reviving and developing the industrial energies of the 
colony, but for the maintenance of i>eace within our "borders. Without de- 
siring in the slightest degree to excite popular alarm, ow^ exposed condition 
and our very defective means of defence, are sufficient to justify some de- 
gree of apprehension with regard to our future peace. On the whole, the 
circumstances of this colony are such at the present time, as to demand the 
strongest representations from the local to the Home Government of the ab- 
solute necessity* if Natal is to be saved from impending destruction, of an 
immediate and extensive immigration at the expense of GU>verment. Such 
an immigration under the auspices of (Government would draw in its train 
the private enterprise of British capitalists, who would feel that there was 
at length presented a safe and profitable field of investment. The expen- 
diture on the part of Grovemment necessary for such an immigration would 
be as nothing compared with what the continuance oi the present state of 
affairs is calculated to entail. It will, however, be a most eligible time for 
establishing and consolidating a new and numerous body of settlers within 
our borders, inasmuch as the large bodies of troops at present enniged on 
the Frontier, will, on the termination of the war now evidently at hand, be 
available widiout additional expense, for the purposes of the Natal Immi- 
gration, while their presence would also facilitate and render safe, sudi 
measures of removal r^^EU*diiig the natives as the course of the Commission 
on the Native Question is beginning to foreshadow. We think it is ihe first 
duty of the colonists to impress upon the Government the ureent need of 
the movement. We have specifi^ no plan, nor even indicated an outHne, 
being tlioroughly satisfied tnat Government must do the work, and there- 
fore will claim to do it in its own way. — Natal Merucry. 
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Governinent is morally bound to administer effective succour in tliis crisis 
of the colony ; the immigrants as a body are not to blame for the stagna- 
tion and gloom that has come over the industrial interests of the commun- 
ity. Gk>vemment is as much, if not more responsible than any other party, 
from its ready sanction of schemes utterly unsuited to the physical and po- 
litical circumstances of the district. 

By offering adequate grants of land to farmers, in proportion to the capi- 
tal they engage to introduce, and by giving free passages to a numerous 
body of agricultural labourers and their families, with other details and ar- 
rangements which it is not for us to go into at length, a bodv of settlers 
wouJd be introduced by whom an incalculably wholesome stimulus would 
be' applied to our present depressed agriculturists, while trade throughout all 
its departments would speedily experience a revival. 

But the immigration we have now indicated is only part of a larger 
scheme, which we feel persuaded it is alike the duty and the policy of the 
British Government to introduce into this district. As wc intimated on a 
former occasion, we do not wish to be considered alarmists, but of nothing 
are we more confident than this, that sooner or later, unless Government 
avert the calamity by means of a fructifying, economical, and conservative 
immigration, this distiict will demand for the maintenance, if not the re- 
storation of its internal peace, an expenditure from the Imperial Treasury, 
to which the present proposed outlay would be as nothing ; and we leave 
altogether out of account those considerations of suifenng and slaughter 
which the other alternative involves. But our second scheme includes an 
immigration of a more specific, — a quasi mOitary kind. We would have 
Government oifer inducement to pensioners, retired soldiers and other eligi- 
ble classes, to emigrate to this district, and forfn settlements, on the tenure 
of military service, along the border line, separating the parts occupied by 
the whites, from the district assigned to the native population, and we would 
also have a similar chain of settlements along our northern boundary flank- 
ing Panda's line. This scheme for planting a conservative border popula- 
tion, would require the presence of a considerable military force for some 
time, to organize ])rotect, and consolidate the new arrangements, but ulti- 
mately our district would be so strong in its own colonial population, that a 
very small military force would suffice for its permanent security. The 
time is every way auspicious for pressuig an important movement of this 
kind, assuming as we confidently do, the near termination of the Frontier 
war. If on the contrary, Government refuse to interfere on our behalf, but 
leave events to take their course,— events for which Govemmont itself is 
mainly responsible — there is nething before us but destruction to our trade 
and commerce, and n social future from the contemplation of which wo 
shrink with horror. 

ARTICLE III. 

THE LOCATION SYSTEM. 

By George Robinson, Editor. 

Native Government. — On our first page will be found the official 
Instructions addressed to the newly constituted Board of Commissioners on 
the afFairs of the Natives. 

The suggested " heads of enquiry,*' under the fourth clause, indicate 
pretty clearly an uitention, on the part of Goveniment, to deal with the 
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Locations, either by the removal of the natives to other nartd, thus throw- 
ing open those extensive and fertile tracts of country, to the enterprise and 
industry of European settlers ; or by so reducing their proportions, and 

Slittinir them into sections, with intermediate settlements of whit^ people, 
at the present evils attending the isolated congregation of indepenoent 
and numerous hordes of savages, may he done away, and a system of more 
effective surveilance and intercommunication, may be introduced, in con- 
junction with a vigilant administration of law and government. Such a 
scheme (as we intimated last week), we have other grounds for believing to 
be in contemplation. The former alternative, — that of the entire removal 
of the Ix)cation natives, would undoubtedly possess superior advantages in 
many respects, as regards the interests of the white population ; but it is a 
measure mvolving serious contingent results, and reqmring, probably, for 
its safe execution, a state of perfect tranquility amongst our neighbours, and 
even tl en, a more effective burgher and military force, than we can at pre- 
sent command. Supposing the Location natives to be removed to the dis- 
trict south of the Umcomas, there would certainly be required, not only a 
considerable protective and conservative force for the occasion ; but 
some large measure of immigration « simultaneously carried into effect, 
whereby the border of the new native territory might be permanently flank- 
ed by a population of European settlers. We confess, on the whole, we 
question the present practicability, or at least safety, of a scheme in the 
abstract, and under more favourable circumstancesy so desirable. The re- 
adjustment, therefore, of the Location system, on some such principles as 
we have indicated, we regard as the wisest policy in the existing state of 
things around us. — Natal Mercury. • 

The Native Locations. — Amongst the subjects for encpiry and elu- 
cidation by the newly constituted Commisdon on the Native Question, 
none is of greater importance than that connected with the present Loca- 
tion system ; for it has intimate relation to the supply of labour, as well as 
to the future govemtaent of the Native population, and the peace and well- 
being of the colony. Amidst the unhappy differences of opinion existinff 
as to other matters, there is we believe, on this subject, an almost unani- 
mous conviction that the Locations have been a failure ; and that altogether 
new arrangements are imperatively demanded. The prcject of a wh^esala 
removal of the Natives to an assigned territory beyond the limits of the 
settled parts of the district, is viewed by many as in itself, if not impracti- 
cable, yet fraught with perilous difficulty ; and as attended with great dan- 
ger to our future peace, even if the exodus itself could be safely effected* 
It is argued vrith much plausibility, that to congregate, in one place, so 
large a mass of savagesj would only be, pro tanto, an aggravation of the 
existing evils ; inasmuch as the difficulties of governing would be aug- 
mented by the increase and concentration of numbers, as well as the danger 
of hostile movements enhanced, by reason of the greater cohesion and power 
thus given to the coloured people. 

The great and general objection to the present Locations is their involv- 
ing these difficuties and dangers, by their undue extent and exclusive occu- 
ption ; and the concurrence of opinion is in favour of breaking them up 
into snialler sections, under effective maaisterial superintendence, and plant- 
ing around such reduced and manageable sections, a cordon of Eim>pean 
settlements. By this means, a wholesome surveiUance would become prac- 
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ticable ; dangerous combinations, be prevented ; the cause of civilizatioa 
advanced ; and the wants of the labour market more readily supplied. On 
these main features, we feel confident, there is a pretty general coincidence 
of public opinion ; and any policy that should seek to perpetuate the pre- 
sent system wpold be reprobated by all classes, as fraught mth. mischief and 
ruin. — Natal lunen. 



Sterk Spruit, 17th January; 1863. 
Sir. 

Your letter of the 13th instant, as also copy of Instructions firom 
the Lieutenant Governor to' the Kafir Cenunission, I have received. 
I shall answer the points contained in these instructions as they 
follow. 

I am not able to say anything on the first point. 

With regard to the second point, I ascribe the migration of 
Kafirs to thb Dristict to the easy way by which they can acquire 
property, and to the protection they receive, giving nothing for all 
the good they receive. 

Respecting the third point, I am of opinion that the migration of 
Panda^s peope cannot be checked in another way than by deliver- 
ing up to Panda, at his request, only one deserter. This alone will 
keep the Kafirs back firom troubling us, and one example of this 
kind will be sufGlcient for ever. I consider it better to deliver up 
one Kafir, than to bring our district on account of these deserters 
into war and bloodshed. 

Regarding the fifth point. I must say I never heard that any 
emigration was going on from this district. 

About the eleventh point 1 can only say that there are men who 
allege that Langabalela and Matuaana protect us against the Bush- 
men ; 1 do'nt Imow it myself. There are also some who affirm 
that Faku has exterminated or driven the Biishmen away. 

If these fiunous two chiefs have really contributed to keep the 
Bushmen from stealing, I should approve of them rem^dning where 
they are, provided they are placed under good magistrate and 
obliged to give their young people to the white inhabitants as ser- 
vants, who win have to pay them wages. 

The twelfth point cantains a great inconvenience for the- public ; 
and if no measures are taken to provide the farmers with labor, 
many will be obliged to abandon their farms for want of labourers. 
The country is full of Kafirs, so fiill that we do'nt know what to do 
with them, and that we fear the multitude, and yet there is hardly 
a Boer to be foimd who is supplied with labor. 

The Kafirs are lazy by nature and accustomed to do their work 
under the influence of fear; they are protected in this district, they 
live on land for nothing, and as they have littie wants in their oour 
dition of life, they can Uve without working. Their own work must 
be done by their women, who they treat as slaves. But I consider 
it with respect to their civilization^ as well to their own improve- 
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ment, as an act of justice to the white inhabitants that they shotdd 
be compelled to go into the service of the Boers. 

The Boers are placed in a dangerous position, intermixed with 
them ; sooner os later perhaps ito be involved into war with the 
same Kafirs; who have no rignt to any land. Those who are a 
a burthen to us ought at least to work, thereby to do good to the 
community they have brought into jeopardy. 

I request you to bring my answers before the gentlemen of the 
Kafir Conmiission. 

And have the honor to be Sir. 

Your obedient Servant, 

J. G. HATTING, 
Mr. E. Tatham, Secretary of the ' Field C!omet. 

Kafir Commission. 
F. H. Zietsman. 
Translator. 



Doom Spruit, 16th January, 1853. 
Sir, 

I acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 13th January, as 
also copy of Instructions from the Lieutenant-Governor to the ELafir 
Commission, and will answer the points contained in these Instruc- 
tions as they follow. 

Begarding the first point, I beg to state that I arrived in this 
country in 1838. I then found about 60 Kafirs at the source of the 
Tugda. Job was at Job's Kop, but I do'nt know how many men 
he had. At the Houtbosche rand was a small number of Kafirs, 
say about 50. In the neighbourhood of the Bay there were more 
Kafirs in number, but they were all poor, for as soon as they became 
possessed of anything their property was tasen away by die chief 
Dingaan. 

2—1 am of opinion that the reason of the constant migration 
from Fanda and surrounding Kafirs to this District is because they 
can so easily and convenientiy obtain land in freehold, and because 
they receive a privilege of protection, not only undeserved, but to 
the prejudice and danger of the white inhabitants. 

8. — ^With regard to ihis weighty point, I am of opinion that there 
is no other means than only to deliver up toPanda, at his request, one 
deserter; for it would he much better to give back one deserter to 
his king, than to involve this whole district, by allowing constant 
migration to it, into tumult, war, and bloodshed. 

4— -I am not prepared to give any answer to this point. 

5 — I am not acquainted with any emigration going on from this 
district. 

6th, 7th, 8th, and 9th points. — ^I am not able to answer on any 
of these points. 

10th — It was the intention of the Yolks Baad to remove the 
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Kafirs from within tliis district^ by gentle means^ or by foroe^ to 
beyond the Umzimknlu. 

11th — ^It is considered by several people that Matuan and Lan- 
gabalela prevent the Bushmen from stealing ; others, again, main- 
tain that it is Faku who rooted them out. If the Kafirs are really a 
check upon the Bushmen. I would recommend that these two 
chie& should be allowed to remain imder the Drakensberg, in loca- 
tions under good magistrates^ and a sharp rule ; every misdemeanor 
or disobedience should be punished immediatdy, by strict laws. 
The chie& should at the same time be obliged, on the application of 
the magistrate, to send ydung men out to work for the white inha- 
bitants, for wages. 

12th — ^Want of labor has come to a deplorable state, and almost 
universal. This is to be attributed to the laziness of the Kafirs, 
and to the easy way they can supply their wants in their barbarous 
state ; living, as they do, in great numbers on unoccupied frurms, or 
on government land, without payment. By allowing the Kafirs^ 
who give us so much trouble and who bring us in such great dan- 
ger, to go on in the way they do, by giving them prot^^n and 
an opportunity to accumulate wealth, without demanding from 
them in return something that will lead to make them useful peo- 
ple, is not only to ^lisplace humanity, but leads to plunge us into 
wretchedness. 

There are no other means to rule the Kafirs but by fear; and 
Kafirs wiU not work for the white men unless they know that they 
will be punished when they refuse. My opinion, therefore, . is that 
the Kafir chiefs (should they be removed beyond the Umzimkulu) 
should be compelled, at the request of the magistrate, to send their 
young Kafirs to work ; and that disobedience in this respect should, 
as in every other misdemeanour, be followed up by severe and in- 
exorable punishments. 

. Requesting that you will bring the above before the gentlemen 
of the CJommission, 

I have the honor to be. 
Sir, 

Your obedient Servant, 

J. du PLIESIES. 

Mr. E. Tatham, Secretary to the 
Kafir Commission. 

P. H. Zictsman, 
Translator 



''Table Moontain, 25th Janoary, 1853. 

Sir, — Id accoraance ivith my former statemonts respecting the Native 

Question, 1 now bog to lay before your Committee an explanation of the 

case I then alluded to. At the same time this will bo a more direct 

answc»r to those topics : "A. The Hgo of majoiity, male and female. B 

cd;* 
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The great and serioui evil of Natal ii said to be the gpreat extent of the 
Native Locations, as encouraging the natives in their nomadic life and 
habits, rendering to them a great facility of acquiring means of afflaence 
indulging them in ease and indolence, and especially preventing them 
from entering into what may be called the labor market. Though I 
agree in all these consequences, I am of di£Ferent opinion respecting their 
real cause. I remember, the question has frequently been put forth-^ 
Why can Natal, being so extremely fertile, not provide herself with meal 
of her own ? Should it be proper and correct to answer : it is because 
the farms are too great — or, because there is so much ground for other 
purposes to be cultivated that the fanners can not spend much labor for 
the purpose of providing the market with meal f Or is it not because 
that the farmers can much sooner become rich by the easy way of breed* 
ing cattle than by growing wheat ? Again, if asked why do trading peo- 
ple not put their hands more to manual labour ? It is not because the 
extent of commerce of trade is so great, but they can have an easier ex- 
istence by trade than by labour. Or, why do those white people, who 
are year after year hunting in the Zulu country, and exposing themselves 
to many dangers, not purchase farms and cultivate them properly ? The 
answer, certainly, cannot be : it is because the farms are too dear or too 
gre2ii fior cultivating them ; — but because they can, or at least they 
think, to get rich sooner by their trade in ivory. Just so it is with the 
natives. They have a trade through which they can get sooner on with- 
out feeling the necessity of going in service. That the extent of the lo- 
cations renders a great convenience for their trade is merely accidental, 
and a subsequent circumstance to the real cause. 

The different plans which have been put before the Native Commis - 
sion, respecting altering or doing away with the locations, &c. drc., if 
carried out, will, I doubt not, result in fearful consequences. Since it 
has been publicly acknowledged by the highest judicial authority of the 
colony (the judge), that the aborigiaal chiefs have a better right in this 
land than the white roan, — and since it is a fact that Government has 
pledged its faith to the locations into which those natives also, that have 
no aboriginal claim, have been received and located ; — and since it is 
also a fact that these natives altogether, have not disturbed the peace of 
the country or rebelled against the Government, as to become liable to be 
justly punished and deprived of their rights and grants, for doine so, I 
therefore am of opinion that it should be a great injustice, to take from 
them that which they have a right in, or which has been faithfully grant- 
ed, in order to put a restraint to their way of living or to effect other de- 
sirable purposes and ends. Cut the locations shorter, or do away with, 
is soon said, but that rebellion sooner or later will be the result— can be 
apprehended, just as this has been the case with tlie Dutch farmers, 
whose farms were withheld or withdrawn from them. The Kafir reason 
sometimes much stronger. 

Uoreover, I do not hesitate to say, that all the questions put forth 
and answers to the same, as to what the great evil be in respect to the 
natives, and which its remedies are— none have touched the very point 
yet. It is not the great extent of land, 'not the rapid increase of the natirei' 
property, &e.: — these are but some effects of the real cause — and to re- 
medy them perhaps by imposing a higher duty on Kafir articles, or as 

E 6 
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jfstem of Uxation, ftc, &e^ should, if working ml all, make Um •£- 
leeta vona than thej are at present That the Government has a li^ht 
to interfere, that it shoold uke measures to remoTe the obstacles in cIm 
wmy, &c., &e., none oiaj doubt for a moment. Bat let the real caose be 
abown, and the Gofremmeot do justice to all. I think it therefore mj 
dnf J to point oat that if hich, in mj opinion, is the g^reat evil respectii|g 
tbe natires of Natal, viz., their (onlawfal) trade in, or barter with, their 
girls for cattle ; or their (unlawful) waj of acquiring property. 

It is pobliclv known that the Kafirs hare the cnstom of pnrchas* 
iDg and pajiDg for their wives, and several individaals have al- 
readj raised their voices against that custom, and called npon go- 
Temment to abolish it, but without shewing the real cause : there- 
fore no action could be expected. Tbe thing, however^ is not to 
be looked upon in this light only — the purchasing a wife of a 
Kafir being but one side of it, and less blameable — just as, in gen- 
eral, a purchaser of an unlawful article is less to be blamed thaQ 
tbe dealer in such article. The Kafir custom is chiefly to be looked 
upon from the other side, and taking both together, our proposi- 
tion would be : — ^The chief or principle 'source from whiph the 
Kafirs acquire property being their trade in, or barter with, their 
daughters or girls for cattle, the commodities are thus daughters, or 
girls, and cattle. One ofiers for sale girls, the other purchases 
with cattle. The correctness of this statement is confirmed fully, Is^ 
bj the language of the Kafir ; the term for the dealer is uya^unua 
genUnM yake^ %.e. he offers his daughter for sale : /icntja, verb of 
the stem funa to seek, intent, aim in, desire, &c„ &c. ; funUa^ cau- 
sative, to try, to seek, to endeavour, or cause to seek, &c., hence 
fumisa ^nUmtbij to try, to seek (t . e. to get something) by his 
daughter, thus, to offer for sale, as ukufunisa ffombikk, u 0, to offer 
mealies for sale, ukufunisa genkabi to offer an ox for sale; tiiKi- 
/utUsa ffezirUambOj &c., &c. ; 2, by the commodities themselves, 
cattle being tbe representative for money — cattle having a higher 
value to them even than money, the last being foreign, the former 
native — and above all it i« the very idol they worship. 

When the registration of their cattle was resisted, it was on this 
ground : — "Our cattle*' they said '' is our money, with which we 
purchase our wives, and our money we will not allow to be regis- 
tered.'' And 3rd, hj thm corpus juris, if I may call it so, which 
scarcely comprises any section else but the law of property— of 
claiming and reclaiming property, and recovering debts. This is a 
source from which comes a flood of all iniquity, firaud, lies, fiilsehood, 
cheating, revenge, poisoning &c. &c., as best can be seen firom the 
case books of the Diplomatic Agent, and the magistrate ; as also that 
out of a hundred cases ninety-nine are of that description, girls and 
cattle being their promissory and bank notes, checks, loans, hire. 
Tales, &C., &c. Of a positive law of marriage can commonly not be 
^ken, the same being identical with that of property; £br one 
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who haa paid or promises to pay the demanded amoimt or nmnber 
of cattle for a female, is legally married to her; and one who haa 
paid something or nothing yet, is prosecuted for his debts as the 
properly of another. 

Validity of marriage has exclusively reference to chie&. If, for 
instance, a chief marries a wife of inferior standing, against the 
consent of his izinduna, who will not acknowledge her as in rank. 
Of divorce, in a moral sense, is nothing to be discovered, but only 
in reference to cattle, the J)roperty which is returned. 

It is useless for those who never had an opportunity, or who 
never took the trouble of viewing this case in its proper light, and 
therefore feel inclined to advocate or tolerate it, to say '^ But the 
Kafir does not put up a shop or establishes no market where he 
publicly offers for sale his commodities.^' We shall see hereafter 
whether his practice differs much firom that of a shop or market. 
It is also useless to reply " This ought not to be looked upon as a 
great evil but as an old custom, and not as a sale.'' But I ask 
what is to be understood by an old custom ? Is it an abstract or 
a dead thing which does not affect the social life ? or has it a most 
penetrating bearing such as the commerce of trade? 

11. 

That trade or barter further is kept up and carried onin asystem* 
atical manner. The girls are under the oontroul of their mothers, 
who have to teach them to make gardens, to plait strings or cords, 
to make mats, to grind com — ^in one word, to do all the work 
Kafir women are required to perform. The mothers have also the 
care of the physical state of the girls. When a certain period of 
life with females has appeared, the girl is to be kept in the house 
for 2 or 3 months, whilst the pe(^e of the vicinity are called 
together for celebrating the puberty of the girl. Many ceremonies 
are performed, of which it is too delicate a matter to speak publicly. 
From this time forth the girlis allowed to associate with the class 
of woman. Here then the mother has to watch her girl, in order to 
prevent her from coming in an improper connexion with young men. 
These duties of a Kafir woman toward her daughter many white 
people have looked upon too &vorable as to find some degree of 
morality in them. This can seem so to him only who takes a par- 
tial view of the matter, without knowing or testing the real motives. 
But the whole care for the girl involves nothing but the object of 
making her an article for trade, as accomplished as it is in the power 
of the heathen; and is, in the balance of true morality, similar to 
the trouble white people take in rearing a good stock of horses and 
cattle, to fetch the highest possible price. The care even of watch- 
ing the girl to keep her fix>m an improper connexion is for the same 
object, because a Kafir girl who has committed herself in that res- 
pect cannot reckon upon a great price, no Kafir will have her. And 
why not ? It is, perhaps, firom a kind of moral feeling because she 
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has committed herself Tfith another? or becauBe he is derifous* to 
get a pore vii^in? Never I In vain do we look for such motives; 
and the Kafirs themselves do know that such qnalitiee are not es* 
isting in their race^ hence he can and does not expect them. But 
why then is such a tdrl of no value to him ? It is from fear. He 
fears he should die wnen taking her for his wife, she having been in 
connection with some body who is believed to create misdiief by 
her. (I feel it my duty to express myself a little clearer on this 
point, but do think that this wluch I now say in brackets is not fit 
for being published. There is a certain most heinous and criminal 
practice customary among these natives. A husband, in order to se- 
cure to him for once and for all his young wife, has medicine admin- 
istered to her. The doctor gives her certain roots of a most poison- 
ous nature, which principally affect the female system, producing a 
kind of disease called utyovela and ulwatila (a certain fluxus) 
which the natives fear as much as the white people the venereal 
disease, because it is infectious and causes hysteromany, and other 
dreadful diseases, in the person who should have an improper oon«- 
uezion with such a female. I have been told that only a few weeks 
ago a young Kafir died at Pietermaritzbui^ of the same disease, 
having got it from his wife — a young widow to whom he was mar- 
ried about six months ago, not knowing her state of health. The 
Kafir who has made this experiment to his wife, takes himself an 
antidotum in order to avoid the effects of his wUe. Some nmilar 
means, it is stated, are generally applied by young men, either from 
motives of creating such mischief through a girl or fix>m an inten- 
tion to secure that girl for themselves.) If, therefore, a case of [that 
kind is known, the girl is said to he yanakels, i. e. deformed, corrupt. 
It is not that she gets no husband ; nay, she is of no value, none 
will pay a cow for her. Here is also the key foimd for the mystery 
that we meet comparatively with few cases of adulteiy among these 
people. 

With regard to witchcraft I will only state that I do not disbe- 
lieve it. But as for poisoning, I believe there is hardly one kraal 
where there is not found either a woman which endeavors to poison 
her fellow woman, in order to become the only one to her husband, 
or even him, in order to connect herself to another — or a husband 
which does not the same in order to get rid of one or more of his 
wives, for the reason of reclaiming the cattle paid for them, and 
so marry others ; or to do so to luis sex in order to get their catde 
or their wives for his own. And this all in connexion with this 
trade, which if abolished and the females set free, the cause of so 
diabolical practice should cease. 

III. 

The way or manner of the Kafir to offer their girls for sale varies ac 
coiding to circumstances. In general young people look out themselves 
for a girl agreeable to their taste. How many superstitious habits and 
meani, in addition to (hose mentioned (2) — in that respect are 'employed 
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for the ptirpoae of gaining the aflfection of a girt, ii to namerooB too spe 
cifj here. In this kind of -engagement, ai well as in the former (2), wa 
meet with the most disgracefal, filthy, abomfinous, and, I do not know 
how to express mjself, what more abominable habits, means and wajs, 
of practice. The girls are osuallj engaged when young, and as soon as 
that period abore mentioned has taken place, sometimes several lovers 
if I may use this expression) send cattle to her father commencing pay- 
ing for her. In such an instance the girl is asked and requested to de- 
cide for herself which of those she chooses for her husband. This, how- 
ever, is merely formal, for if she should happen to choose (^ne who is 
known to possess but a few cattle, the mtber disapproves of her 
choice, and recommends to her that one of whom he calculated to 
get the greatest price ; and as soon as a person called utnnyeniy i. e^ 

Eroposer, bridefi[room, is fixed^ the number' of cattle also is fixed he 
as to pay. Tnose girls who receive no early proposals are usually 
offered by their fathers, brothers, or friends, who go from one kraal 
to another until they have met with somebody who accepted of their 
offer. But it must be understood that the custom of offering a girl 
takes generally place for a Kafir who has a nice girl, though know- 
ing that more than one only shall apply for her, uses, liowever, 
secret measures to apprize a rich man in respect to his daughter, 
lest the rich should engage the girl of another. 

There is, strictly speaking, no fixed time of majority of males and 
females respecting marriage, all depeuds upon circumstances. The 
female is tnought fit a year after that period above mentioned — ^the 
male as early as he is able to pay the requisite number of cattle. The 
general rule is not to let the girl before the whole payment is dis- 
posed (a few exceptions there are : payment for widows remarried 
commences with a few or one head of cattle.) This done to satis- 
faction, the purchaser demands the girl to be brought to him. * 
And now the fatidor of the girl is obliged to provide her with a 
dowry, consisting of one ox, or more according to the amount paid 
for her, and other presents, as beads, plaited cords, &o. — this is 
called the inkabi yoiupumesa mienkata^ •• 0, the ox wluch has a sur- 
plus or supplement. But this is a most sophistical and superstitious 
term. One should think the dower was made upon the girl as a 

g)rtion of her heritance, which is bv no means 90^ however ; the 
ther mi^es it upon the purchaser of his daughter, and the ox is a 
representative of several ideas : 1st, it shall represent the value of 
the girl, which her &ther places upon her, consequently the pur- 
chaser must not think that ne paid too much for the rirl ; 2nd, and 
most particularly, it shall give assurance to the purchaser that the 

r' it of the &ther after death, {iUaze) shall not come to disturb the 
e where his daughter is married to, and that his girl shall bring 



^ This action is called nkmgitidi»a hUtmhi, 1. 1. to bring far away the girl : met- 
i^hor, to marry her away. To mairy is ukngtna, exclusively used of the bride- 
groom. 
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many children. When this ox comes to the kraal of him who pur- 
chased the girl, it gets another name there : inkabi yokumUa iiiama 
•• 0. the ox for opening the cattle-fold, viz., in consequence of the 
purchaser's paying many cattle for the girl his fold had been emp- 
tied almost to be Siut up ; but receiving now the first ox by his pur- 
chased wife, she opens the fold by this ox, and sludl ultimately ml it 
again by bringing nim many girls with whom he can trade in the 
same manner. After this has taken place the festivals of the mar- 
riage be^in, of which it is not necessary to say more, the same hav- 
ing no direct bearing upon the case. 

Let, then, none think the Kafir was ^ided by noble feelings for 
his daughter. He would make us beheve so mmself ! The real 
truth, however is, that all is done for gaining and re-gaining cattle, 
and the girl is the ready machine by which it is got. Yea, in the 
case she be treated badly before the whole payment was made, her 
fiither will take up the case a])parently in the most sympatbyzing 
manner and affectionate expression, but for the mere purpose of press- 
ing out one or some more bead of cattle. The real truth is« be loves 
cattle more than his own child, whom he loves only (or the nke of 
gaining cattle with. This I could confirm by many cases when the 
girl had become christianized, or only civilized, and would not aJlow 
herself to be made an article for trade. She was cursed, disowned, 

Jea, if her father and friends had had it in their power, she should 
ave been killed without mercy ! • 

It seems now proper to mention also the particulars of the pur- 
chase money, the action of which is called the ukulobola. The 
root of this is lobohy derived from the stem hba^ which denotes the 
action of making a cut or slit, as loba uilonday >. «• to cut, slit, or 
wound, or loba inhlanzi godobo. t. e. to catch fish with a hook, lit- 
terally to cut, slit the fish with a cutting instrument (hook), hence, 
figuratively, to scribble (not writing letters) as when one begins to 
imke the first lines or strokes of letters ; of this loba is formed lobola^ 
by the additional ula (loba-uluy contract lobola) which means re- 
moving, taking away, or something like the force of the preposition 
of. Thus lobola to remove, take away cutting, slitting, and as cutting 
awound, hooking a fish, make pain, it has developed the meaning to 
taking away, removing pains, viz., the term uku labolaintambi^ •'. €. to 
remove or to take away pains which the mother of the ^1 sufiered 
when giving birth to her : hence also the legal term umna akoMf^ 
olieanga^ i, e. her mother (of the girl) has not been paid fi^r her 
pains, or, literally, her pains have not been removed. The mean- 
ing of iobola would then come nearest to the English to ^^ pay a 
fine,^ or to fine : ukulobola genkomo^ i. e. to pay a fine of cattle : 
lobolUa to fine one, and this has certainly been the primitive idea of 
the case, which, however, aft;erwards has become so common as to 
be equivalent with vku Unga, i. e. to purchase. Ignorance alone 
can deny the Ki^r did use uku Unga in the matter with their girls. 
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but ukulabola only : ;or if the Kafir will lay streM upon ukuUbola 
or explain it so, he says gUengiU umjazi teamij i. e. I have purchas- 
ed or bought my wife. 

How proper aud how significant the term uhulobola ever may be 
we are sorir to state that the wickedness of these nations is most 
strikingly illustrated by the same. The Kafir perverts the meaning 
of this term into lots of lies and falsehoods by his practice. The poor 
mother — ^we should sympathize wilh her — ^who, it is true, from all 
experience, gave birln to her child in much pain, and who therefore 
should be properly entitled to a reward or recompence, does not get 
a single head of the cattle paid for her child ! All the cattle go to 
her husband who, having received them, is Qualified to marry an- 
odier wife and do more mischief. Formally ttie cattle is said to be- 
long to that house of his wife from which nis daughter came, and 
the mother may taste the milk of the cows as long as they are not 
otherwise disposed of. Again, the lawfnl heir of those cattle is 
said to be the brother of the girl married and paid for. But in 
most instances the fathers have used and finished the cattle for the 
purpose of marrying more wives, and become indebted to those 
boys of theirs, who after the death of the father usually arise and 
claim their cattle, try to recover those debts, and frequently with 
little success, because here, as can be apprehended, is the laby* 
rinth in which thousands are lost together with thousands of their 
cases. The case-book of the Diplomatic Agent and Magistrates, 
and the unspeakable trouble they have, can prove this statement 
to satisfaction. There lays also open before us the fact that rela- 
tionship and its happiness are rotten to the deepest root, and 
hardly to be traced into the second or third generation. This is a 
most lamentable fact. But how can it be otherwise, if the nearest 
bonds of flesh (the children) be made an article of trade, and pa- 
ternal feelings be abolished by an unnatural desire for miserable 
cattle f 

V. 

It can not now surprise that the consequences of that ttade are 
correspondent to it. In respect to native law we only mention : 
After a Kafir has properlv paid for his wife, she becomes, and is 
his lawful property, just like his ox, cow, or dog, or anything he 
bought. It follows then, that none but himself has to dispose of 
it, if he likes. He may kill his wife, just as he does his do^r, with- 
out being guilty, (akanacale gokumbulala umfazi wake, f.^., he is 
not guilty if he kills his wife), since he can defend himself by : 
sengimtengilenje, t.^., I have bought her once for all. On these 
grounds it is a question, whether authorities have a right to inflict 
punishment on a Kafir for treating ill his wife. For if authorities 
allow such custom, as that trade is, to exist, the} indirectly sanc- 
tion it, and can not administer punishment without the conviction 
of being in part the cause of it. And the object for which punish 
ment is inflicted^ can not be gained either in civil nor mond^ res* 
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pects. Such has happened, and may still happen without our 
knowing it. It is also lawful for the husband to return bis wife to 
her father and reclaim the payment in case she is found with fault, 
just as one does vith a horse or ox. In this respect many tricks 
and lies are found out in order to get rid of the wife after she has 
served for some purpose ! From tnence arise many cases of cattle 
being reclaimed and revised by those who accepted of it — ^perhaps 
the cattle has long been disposed of for other wives, or. were killed, or 
had died. If the young woman happens to lose her first child, or 
is otherwise unfortunate in respect to bringing up children, it is also 
lawful for the husband to send her home to her &ther, wlio then is 
obliged to kill a head of cattle for her (to make a sacrifice for recon- 
ciling the existing evil cause), one half side of which she has to bring 
home to her husband. Or, if the husband dies, and the wife having 
brought him no child, it is also lawful for his children of his other 
wives and for relations to reclaim the cattle paid for the wife who is 
childless. This is the validity of marriage ! And viewed from this 
side that trade is a constant robbery of both parties. 

The consequences in respect to social life and its general duties 
are no better. It will be clearly perceived that such a selling and 
purchasing, giving and taking, claiming and reclaiming, robbing 
and injuring, and disputing from both sides, must occupy more than 
half the time of these natives. And here is another great reason 
why they do not go in service, because they have no time for doing 
BO, and are ever ready to say, ^ syasebenza imisebenza yetu,^ t.^., 
we have our own work to do. Thus it follows, also, that the Kafir 
lives only for himself, pursues his own interest, is not concerned 
about tne common wealth* &c., &c. Therefore we meet seldom 
two brothers who live in peace at one kraal together, separation and 
division is the order of the day, they being too suspicious and afraid 
the one should look deeper into the afiairs of the otner than he ought 
to do. Can now happmess be there, since every one living in the 
vilest selfishness is about to destroy ignorantly his own and purpose- 
ly the happiness of others ! Or wno will venture to state that these 
people live peaceful and happy together ? To such deplorable con- 
dition they have been brougnt by the sin of that tiude I This is 
their national sin No. 1. Polygamy No. 2. 

Ailter having given a true statement of this trade, it can not be 
difficult to give a proper definition of the condition of the Kafir girl. 
If it be too much to sa^, she is a slave/ it is also too little to say« 
she is in a sinful condition. *' But what is a slave ! A person who is 
wholly subject to the will of another ; one who has no fireedom of 
action, but whose whole person and services are wholly under 
the control of another.'" — IVebsier, And now I ask all, (N- 
B.), who know the real condition of the Kafir girls ; if not every 
word of that explanation is perfectly applicable to that of her ! (She 
is identic with the wife of whom the Kafir says himself: our vfives 
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«re £m wagon jm4 oxen, and liorsee !) The only difference betweeii 
httfr and a ^iaive of America or West Africa, iis hjBr not being trans- 
fi^rved j^ another country by ft 0hv^e trader; thi3, however, dpeg not 
signify much, since she naa been brought np for this trade and ])e- 
ing, delivered from one into the hands of another, *who keeps her for 
^ same purpose. And who can my what these nations should 
have done if they bad coma in contact with foreign slave Ul^ders { 
The qircnmstance of being married to another L^ properly speakings 
merely Accidental in this trade, and may, originaU^, have pigoifi^ 
mo^ lihan st does now^ At any rate her condition is quite equal to 
thai of a femfde slave of aticient times, who became married to' her 
piaster, that had boujght her. 

Xluit the consciences of the natives as to the sinfiilness of such a 
trade are not entirely stunned, at least, that tbej^ fear the sirl shonld 
at any tipui become Aware of that and resist their will : wiB U quite 
evident frpQi thefiict of their being very apxions to secure their 
commodity by every kind of fraud and deception in a most practi- 
cal nwuier. The attachment between parents and children i»of no 
moral character, it is but natural, yea, corrupted and degraded al- 
mofst to that of animals. For, if parents in any moral 9en3e were 
attached to their girls they could not possiblv make them an jartide 
of trade, or if the girls were, they could not leave their husbands so 
indifferently, and go back to their parents when these urge and 
press the purchaser to pay more cattle. Were there a moral attach 
ment existing, the parents could not keep their girls back from im 
provement. But none is ignorant of the &ct that the Kafirs do not 
give their dau^ters in service with white people (those girls who 
are AQW in service have neither parents nor niends, and they should 
have been reclaimed.) And why does the Kafir not ^ve his girl in 
semca t It ia because he fears to loose her. With civilized people 
the girl might soon become civilized also, and opposed to that trade. 
Itwl/ »^ exported slave can attain a higher condition as to naeful^f 
i^ess An ^man society. From the same reason Kafir parents jpire- 
vept their girls fmi^ attending to reli^on. Perhaps a few allow 
them to do so, yet not without tellins them before many widkpd 
i^^ffies in order to make theni afraid of attending to religion ; and 
they ^e much care Jest the girla dxould take any thing 6f reli^on, 
MJa^y 8Ay plainly to them ir-^children, you are tpo young resist to 
the piower of the Word of God ; vou cmld soon, become converted, 
which we have nothing to do with, but we old people can go to Jhear, 
because ^e know our hearts are hard and strong enough to insist. 
It has happened that girls became influenced by tne truth of religion, 
and desirea to become christians, but they have been cmelly treated 
b^ their parents, who would not cease using their cruelty uq^til the 
diplomatic agent had interfered. It . has abo happened that girls 
have been brought to missionaries for service or medical purposes, 
but with tJie stnct injunctions not to allow themselves to be taught, 
and as soon as the parents perceived that their child was instruct- 

r 6 
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ed they took it away. TTow, let eyeryona say if slaVestg^neralh; 
called so, do hot enjoy greater priyileges than* Kafir girls !* '[And,' 
is it not astounding that ciyilised people eter obuldadyocate.tliiis 
abominable trade existing among Kafirs! ' ' ."' 

All that eyer has been set forth by those advocates iti 6iyor -df 
this sinful trade has origihated partly from sentiment^liiim^ iP^lj 
from a mistaken analojgy combined with a great want of lodil know- 
ledge. Many, and among them a'Jfr. Ukutela recently ii^ ihe 
Natal Witness^ have raibea their Voice against those who urj;;^ the 
abolition of that'frade. That Mr. Ukuvela (t. e. originai)']bad 
done better to remain silent', he should thqn not haye exposed fattii^ 
self with regard to his Hebrew Exegesis, and his ridiculous ' argu- 
ment of ukutensa. Both the holy scriptures and the Kafir langu- 
age (as I haye shown) are against him. 

From ancient history of the Orient, it appears that the i^ate and 
condition of the women was very much suoordinate, much like that 
of a slaye. This, however, was in some respects interfered with by the 
Izraelite religion, which made of course, a distinction between them 
and the heathen customs. We see that that custom of purchasing 
a wife was practised among the people of Israel, as is eyideni.from 
Genesis 34, 12 ; 1 Sam, 18, 25. That this, however, was no divine 
institution, but only suffered under the dispensation of the Old 
Testament^ is obvious from Exodus 22, 19, 1 7, and Deut. 22, 29. 
Most certainly it was taken from the heathen nations, as Genesis 34, 
12, would indicate. And Abraham, when he took Bebecca, the 
grandaughter of his brother Nahor, for a wife to Isaac, Gen. 24, did 
not purchase her, neither can the presents he sent to his kindred at 
Mesopotamia be considered as purchase money, but only ais generous 
tokens of his love and esteem towards them, showing at the same 
time the circumstances of wealth he was enjoying. But, whether 
that custom of purchasing was favourably thought of or not, we. may 
learn to conyiction from the feelings of Laban^s daughters, who 
speak very positively — Gen. 31, 14, 16. The disgracefiu- action of 
Laban in their behalf is so great to them as to disown hini as theii 
&ther ! 

If any one should be so bold as to ask — why did God suffer such 
castoni 7 To him I answer, from the same reason as be suffered poly* 
gamy under the Old Testament dispensation. But under the new dls« 
pensation of the Gospel all things have become new, and those old are 
not in the least even recommended to us. Yea, the decision of Christ 
respecting divorces, Matthew 19, v. 4 &, concerns and invoWes polyg^amy 
as well as ancient female slavery. Moreoyer, that the contrast between 
female slavery of which the bible records, and that we haye pictured as 
e.xisting among the Kafirs, is as great as heaven and earth doesne^ no 
pointing, out. Would that all guard against gro^s mistakes, and con- 
founding of Biblical analogies ? 

To compare the Kafir trade with the custom of some white people, who 
have a certain amount settled upon their dauehters at .marriage, sbo^s 
both a great mistake of the case before us, and a curious taste. The Ka< 
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fir does not ask for a cortain settlement .upon his daughter — she is a mere 
article for trade ! — but upon himself. Quite the inverse ! In conclusion, 
we belie? e before God that tha^ Kafir trade is most sinful in princi- 
ple, and as hateful in His sight as West African slavery, and utterly irre- 
concilable with the holy and merciful precepts of the Gospel of His Son, 
Christ Jesus. Hence, it mus^ be mbrally wrong to render any roluntary 
aid in advocating or protecting such system. 

VII. 

The question now, what is to be done with that trade ? suggests itself 
to every reasonins; man. Shall it be left entirely to the influence of the 
Gospel and the labour of Missionaries, or ought Government to inter- 
fere ? 

As far as Missionary operatbns concerns, I am happy to state that a 
small beginning has been made with christianized natives. I have a case 
in which the father, before he embraced Christianity had received pay- 
ment for his daughter, but afterwards feeling from his conscience that it 
was not right to dispose of her in such a way, he returned the cattle and 
fillo'wtei his daughter to decide for herself, and she was married to ano- 
ther after civilized customs. In another case parents married their daugl^- 
ter to a young man with the mutual agreement upon the commands Of God 
respecting fi-lial duties. Similar cases may be found at many missionary 
stations. It is also proper to state that the christianized natives con- 
nected with the' American Mission in this colony,- hare agreed among 
themselves to do away with that custom, being convinced by their own 
consciences that it is a sin to make their children an article of trade. 

The little that has been done in this respect does scarcely appear to 
make an impression upon the great mass of natives in this country, and 
is soon forgotten by them, although it will soon become a rule foe the 
Mission stations. And, if there should still remain some of white people 
who were desirous for more arguments respecting this case, I would call 
their attention to a hundred christianized natives, as mentioned, whose 
consciences bear witness of the great evil and sin of that trade. Many 
of these are poor, and should be helped much if they could avail them- 
selves of the same, but they perceive it Co be their duty to make that sa- 
crifice rather than to oppose their consciences. And though Missionaries 
should try to suggest to them a modification of that trade, substituting 
something less offensive, the consciences of the natives continue tesuffer 
under that convictioa they once have got of the real case. 

This trade having a direct influence upon the state of the whole 
social life of the natives, and operating indirectly disadvantaffeously 
upon other societies, it appears to be the imperative duty of Gov- 
ernment to intetfere, and to do away with it • There can hardly 
remain a doubt' as to the legality of such a step for Government. 
If Irhe question be put— May Government interfere, and should it 
interfere ? it iliight be answe^d by putting another — What right 
had Government to interfere with slavery, not only in its own 
dominionsi but also in others, as lately at the west coast of Africa?- 
The same right it has also here, and should interfere from the same. 
A remark ol T. Quincy — ** Such sale of conscience and duty, in 
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open mitrket is not reconcilable with the preteht Ktate of citniMl 
society,**— can be properly applied here. The abolition 6f that 
sinfulj and thus unfawral, trade, would put a roost efficient check 
upon the Kafir's unrestrained desire for cattle, make the feitiates 
free and available for service, and every kind of improvement, qivil 
and moral, exercising also an influence upon males, to bring them 
out for work, as the existence of that trade is a certain cuase of 
keeping many at home. 

As regards the practicability I have no suggestions particularly to 
make. I do not anticipate that the Kafir can make great objection^ 
to the same, when properlv told that such things Can* no long^ be 
permitted under a civiused or Christian Government. And, among 
other reasons, it micht be well to explaip to them, that Gdv^r^qaent 
does render them aU protection of lite> and of lawful property, from 
the last of which their girls, in that sense of trade^ are- exc\iiaed ; 
that it gives them land sufficient to live upon, that they, under sucti 
kind treatment, already have acquired a good deal of propertVy . anii 
can acquire still more in various lawful ways, and if they should still 
desire to acquire some by their girls, they may send the same into 
service, and acquire it in this lawful way. It may, also, be well to 
explain to them hoW dreadful their condition should be, in case the 
white Government was obliged to withdraw from this colony, as 
they then should become a prey to their enemies. 

I have said nothing particular of polygamy. This evil being the 
stetn, and that trade the root My conviction is, th^t it will be 
found impracticable, and the result a failure, if the operation, or any 
operation, should commence with polygamy. Let the root receive 
a proper cut, and the stem will die away by itself. The females 
being free from that bondage, the marriage will advance to ilb moral 
merits and standing. The girl will take care neither togive heftelf 
to a man of an olyectionable character, nor to one who has lEilready 
one wife, to which she has to occupy a second, or inferior degreie— 
the very source of all quarrels and strife. And so on the contrary. 

The abolition of that trade may be said or appear to make it more 
difficult to procure labor, for now, aome may think, they can s.till 
get some Kafir to work for a cow he wants, in order to pay for hi^ 
wife, but as soon as that obstacle is out of his way, he would less 
feel obliged to gb to work. If such were the case it should be 
morially wrong to keep up that trade on that account $ but happily 
it is not; for first. The Kafirs possess cattle enough to. pay for their 
wives, and, in very rare eases, they work for Cattle, but mostly for 
money, in order to pay their taxes ; second. If they were in waot of 
cattle, they would not offer so many for sale, at the time of the 
collection of taxes, as they know very well that they must aell theur 
cattle at a lower price than they can get them fori either by labor or 
by money. 

T. L. DOHNE. 
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EVIDENCE OF JAMES CLEOHORN, ESQ, 

. Pietennaritsburg, January, 185S. 

I came to this country in the year 1844, and began,, sinortly after 
n^y arrival, to plant cotton, . but found it inconvenient to conUhue 
doing ffo. I have travelled through almost all parts of the district^ 
and have also been beyond the boundaries to the north, and north- 
west, and the west Early in the year 1849, I was appointed clerk 
to the Diplomatic Agent. In Au^st, 1850, I received the apj^oint^ 
ment of Magistrate of the :tJmvoti Native Location, and in August; 
1852, 1 was recalled from thence to assume other.duties. 

The tribes on the Umvoti Location are generally small, and are; 
for the most part, composed from portions of other tribes, Ivhose 
chiefs either hve in the Zulu country, or who were, at the time tliat 
Tsbaka conquered the country, killed by bim» with the whqte of 
their lomilies; so that, in the latter case, the people pf the tiribe have 
connected themselves with a man of influence, of their own tribe^ 
or have joined that of another. / .. • ^ .' j 

I subjoin an account of the various tribes, and jportions of tril^'es, 
the names of the chiefs, and the principal man, who may, in the'r ab- 
sence of a hereditary chief, be the person who exercises the autho- 
rity of such* 

Timuni, who is the chief of his tribe in this country, is a cousia 
of the former Zulu Iting, Tshaka, and of the present ^ing/.tJ^i- 
banda, belongs to the Amazulu tribe, and came to this district waen 
Umsilikazi revolted from Dingaan. • On his first arrival from the 
Z(ulu country he located himself at the Umhlali, and,.ot) thp arriyali 
of the Rev. A. Grout at the Umvoti in 1841, he theix remove^tp 
th^t mission station. 

Hmuni has S18 huts, and I calculate that the average number pF 

Eersons in one hut is 8^ ; consequently, the people of all ages, 
elonging to his tribe, are 763. 

Jakazana is not a hereditaij chief of his tribe (Ilanga), but j^^ the 
principal man of it. The former hereditary chief , was, with his 
whole fiunily, killed by Tshaka. Jakazana' was formerly an Indupa 
of Dingaan, and is said to have been a great warripr. He came to 
this district with Mawa, the aunt of Umpanda. On his afrivU, from 
the Zulu country, he went to live at the Umgeni, where he resided 
for.^ome time, and afterwards removed to the Umvoti, where he has 
b^en for about six years, and has 493 people. 

Manfonganyana is' acknowledged by a portion of the Qwabe tribe 
tQ be the hereditary chie^ but this is disputed by the adherents of 
Mosi, who is his cousin; the latter, who has by fisur 'ihe.larffes? 
portion of the tribe, resides, on the Inanda Location, near the Tont 
g^t, but a very large proportion of his pe<K)Ie are living on the Um* 
voti Location, and the fiEurms in that neignbourhood| araountipg i^ 
Sj486 persons. 
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Manponganyana has lived at the Umvoti about six yeiirs, and has 
819 people. 

Sotondoze is the hereditary chief of the Nxumala tribe, and came 
to this district shortly after Mawa. He lived for some time at the 
Umhloti, and removed from thence to the Umvoti about two years 
ago. He has 217 people. 

Umgian is the nearest heir in this district to the chieftainship of 
the Dube tribe, the real heir being still in the Zulu country. -The 
people of the tribe have unanimously resolved that Umsian shdl 
exercise all the functions of a chief until the arrival of the undis« 
puted person, previous to the appointment of Umgian ^who is a very 
young man) to the chieftainship for the time being. This tribe, since 
the death of Nokolenga, has been under the management of two 
councillors— viz., Noziwawa and Umhambi. Has 819 people 

Umtenda is not a hereditary chief, but was, when Mr. Andries 
Pretorius ruled in this country, made by him an Induna or Captain^ 
which gave him great influence with the natives, and which, from bis 
being a man of substance, he has been able to retain. He belongs 
to the Makanga tribe, and his followers, for the most part, belong 
to dispersed tribes. Has 570 people. 

Tshekambuya is also a man who has no claim to the title of 
chief, but his possessing cattle has given him influence, whiiph it 
always does among the natives. He belongs to Siyengela's tribe> 
and has 388 people. 

N'Goze 18 the son of a former chief of the Amatetwa tribe, and 
IS the principal person of that tribe in this country. He came to 
this district about four years ago, but being a man who has neither 
energy nor property, he is therefore but lightly esteemed, and has, 
in consequence, but few adherents. In all cases of difficulty he 
looks up to Timuni (who is a veiy superior man, for advice and 
assistance. Has only 32 people. 

Qumbi is a man belonging to the Qadi tribe, of which Mahlu- 
kana, living on the Inanda Location is chief. He (Qumbi) has 
lived at the Mapumubu about thirteen years. Was taken there by 
Mr. Hans Delan^e to live on his farm (which, as I believe, now 
forms part of the Umvoti Location). He exercises all the functions 
of a chief over his adherents, these amount to 875 persons. 

Umkonto, although he exercises the authority of a chief, has no 
riffht to that title. He, as well as Qumbi, was brought by Mr. 
Hans Delange to the place where he now resides (Mapumulu ) He 
absconded from this country in April, 1851, and joined Umpanda, 
who had promised to make him one of his principal men. 6ut he 
affain fled from Umpanda, and returned to this district in September 
of the same year. • Both of these circumstances were reported by 
me to the Government when they occurred. Umkonto belongs to 
the Amazulu tribe, and has 673 people. 

Gudu is not a hereditary chief, but, like Umkonto, Qumbi, and 
others^ he exercises the authority of such over bis adherents. He 
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belongs to the Macunyu tribe, of which Pakade is chief, but has 
been separated from it many years. He was appointed by Tshaka 
to reside at the Tukela to ford the people across when that river 
might be flooded. This occupation (a river doctor) he followed for 
many years, and only recently left it off, in consequence of his having 
been bitten by an alligator. Has 108 people. 

Dubulana, of the Inguswu tribe> who lives on the Inanda Lo- 
cation, has some people living on tne Umvoti. These are prihci* 
pally attached to a man named Isicongwana, of the same tribe» who, 
however, never lived with Dubulana, but lived, when a young man, 
tvtth the father of the latter (Mapolobe.) Has 206 people. 

The tribe of the Mapumulu, from which the place where the 
American and Norwegian Missionaries have stations, derives its 
namei is very small. The few residing in that neighbourhood are, 
for the most part, attached to Umkonto, and number 4S people. 

Faku, the chief of the N'Colosi tribe, who lives near the Umgeni, 
on the Inanda Location, has a few people living at the Umvoti. 
These are under a man named Jali, and number 70 persons. 

Bulungeni is not a heriditary chief. He belongs to the Matembo 
tribe, of which Nodada, who is his near relative, is chief. He lives 
on the high lands near the Ihlimbiti, and came from a place called 
Inati, on the Impafana Location about three years ago. Has S64 
people. 

1 here is a portion of the Amatetwa tribe (of which N*Go2e is 
chief), living near the Mapamulu, under Mankyan^ who was, at one 
time, the principal Induna of Umpanda ; but who, about three years 
ago, fell under the displeasure of that chief, and barely escaped with 
his life to this District. He has 91 people. 

N^Goza is not a hereditary chief, but has under him a number of 
other petty chiefs, who, from his influence in this District, have 
attached themselves to him. The number of these people on the 
Umvoti Location, acknowledging N'Goza as their chief, amounts to 
1,683. 

Magedama, who lives on the Impafana Location, and is the here* 
ditary chief of his tribe (Amakabele), has a few people living at the 
Umvoti, under the superintendence of his uncle, a man named 
Fabaz; numbering 150 persons. 

Xabashe, who lives at the Umlazi, has also a few people living on 
the Umvoti Location, under a man named Matambo of the same 
tribe, numbering 63 persons. 

On the mission station of the Rev. A. Grout, at the Umvoti 
(independent of the kralas in its immediate vicinity, the population 
in which I have classed with their own chiefs) there are 133 persons. 

The native population on the Umvoti Location, and witliin its 
jurisdiction, that is, in its breadth, between the rivers Tongat and 
Zukela, and in length, from the sea to the farm of Mr. Van Staaden, 
I calculate to be, in round numbers, 10,994. 
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A very lar^e proporlion of the above number of people are living 
on farms (chiefly unoccupied)* adjoining the Location, and I am of 
opinion that when these farms again become occupied, the natives 
will, as a matter of course, be moved to the Location, so that, 
allowing the Umvoti Location to contain 191,000 acres, and the 
population, to the best of my belief, being 10,994, as above stated* I 
think it will not be too large for that amount of population, should 
thev be compelled to live within its boundaries. 

I would not recommend that the natives should be removed from 
the present Locations, until the Government had a sufficient force pf 
military at its disposal, to enforce such a measure, if it were found 
that compulsory measures might be necessary. 

With regard to the question of labor. While 1 admit tliat, for 
many of the farmers living at a distance from towns, it is difficult to 
be obtained, yet 1 think it is as easily obtained in general as it was 
upwards of eight years ago, and it will be borne in mind that the 
great influx of Europeans within that time, each of whom, I calculate 
employs, on an average, two natives, that this of itself, makes labor 
more difficult to be obtained. I have heard but few persons com- 
plaining of such difficulty in the part of the country where I have 
resided for the last two years. The Europeans were, as &r as 
It came to my knowledge, usually well supplied. This is not, 
however, I believe, generally the case in the upper parts of the 
District. 

The natives, whose wants are exceedingly limited, compared with 
Europeans, are satisfied with obtaining by their labour, or traffic, 
the means of procuring a wife, although it does not always follow 
that tliey are dependent on their own labour for raising those means, 
as there are but few in proportion of the young men who do not 
obtain the means of obtaining one from their fathers, or by inheri- 
tance, or by having a sister, whom they, at the age of puberty, 
barter for cattle, which gives them the means of procuring one for 
themselves. So that the great proportion of the natives who go to 
service from their kraals, do not, as is generally lupposed, leave 
their hojmes for the purpose of obtaining the means of purchasing 
cattle, but chiefly for the purpose of procuring money to pay the 
hut tax. 

The means of obtaining native labour, therefore, as it appears to 
me, can only be by creating in their minds artificial wants, and I 
would suggest that the Government should issue orders that every 
native entering any of the towns in the district should be decently 
clad, eitlier with a blanket or other decent clothing. This would, 
at least, be one step towards their beins shown the indecency, in 
the eyes of Europeans, of their going naked, and it might ultimately 
lead them to adopt other civilized habits. 

The Hon. the Recorder, in his evidence on the Srd of November, 
1852, has, I think, settled the point of enforcing labour, where be 
states—*' I am clearly of opinion that any law that enforced labor, that 
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even if accompanied by a guarantee of payment and good treatment, 
is unjust in principle." I am, however, of opinion that many of the 
chieu would be induced to send their young men out to service, if 
persons in whom they had confidence, and for whom they enter- 
tained respect, would, if consistent with their other duUfes, use 
their influence for that purpose. 

I have heard it suggested, and I think the plan appears feasible, 
that were applications made in the proper quarter, in the Sove- 
reignty, that a great number of the Abasutus might be procured aa 
labourers. 1 do not, however, recommend the introduction of large 
numbers from thence, yet it is, I believe, generally acknowledged 
that the natives of those tiibes are much better servants than the 
natives of this district. 

I beg here to remark, that on the sugar estate of Mr. Morewood, 
I have myself seen the natives come in considerable numbers re- 
questing employment from him ; and he has informed me that he 
can, at any time, procure a superabundance of labour. This« I 
understand, arises not only from the kind and just treatment of Mr. 
Morewood towards his natives, but also' that they (the natives) 
would, I am of opinion, be readily obtained for the working of 
a sugar plantation. 

J. CLEGHORN. 



EVIDENCE OF CHRISTOFFEL LOTTER. 

I, Christoffel Letter, came to this country in 1837, and witnessed 
the great slaughter by the Zulus, on the emigrant farmers. I was 
always, up to this time, an inhabitant of this country, first at the 
Umlass, then in the town of Pietermantzburg, then at Lower 
Umgeni, and now, since the last five years, at the Mooi River. I am, 
also, acquainted with all the circumstances of the Kafirs, and have 
served as Field Cornet since 1845. 

1st — I am of opinion that all the Kafirs should be removed from 
amongst us, and the farther the better, but not beyond the boun- 
daries of the English territories ; that they shall pay the necessalry 
taxes, and go into service, so that the farmers can get more laborers. 
I would, for the reasons that the Kafir people are always unfaithful, 
remove them as far as possible, we can then better get the infor- 
mation when they wish to make war upon us, but if they are so near 
us, we can be surprised in one night. 

2nd. — I am also of opinion that the Kafirs must live on open 
ground, and not in fastnesses and deep ravines, where they can 
shelter themselves and their cattle, as they now do. 

3rd. — That the Kafirs who are willing to settle themselves on the 
farms of the white inhabitants, should be allowed to do so to such 
an extent as will supply the proprietor with as many laborers as he 
may require, but when it can be proved that such a proprietor of 
land keeps on his farm more Kafirs than he requires, so as to 
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endanger the safety of the District, the inhabitants should be at 
liberty to petition the proper authorities to remove such surplus ' 
KadSrs. And, for the encouragement to Kafirs to reside on private 
farms, I would recommend that such Kafirs should be exempt firom 
taxes. This plan would give more labor, the country would 
become more prosperous, and exports would be considerably in« 
creased. 

4th. — From what I have seen myself, and heard of my fellow 
travellers, who travelled through the country for the purpose of 
picking good fiurms for themselves. I am of opinion that there were, at 
that time, fi-om ten to twelve thousand Kafirs in the District I am, 
therefore, of oninion, that the whole of the Kafirs proved to be original 
natives, should be placed all over the District in small Locations, and 
on easy accessible situations, so as to suit the purpose of themselves, 
and the white inhabitants. ^ And, also, that the persons appointed to 
select and define the Locations, should be men well acquamied with 
the Kafirs, and the circumstances of the country. 

5th — It gives us great insecurity when Kafirs live on Government 
land without control, particularly on unoccupied farms of white 
men who live in the old colony, or in other countries. 

6th. — I think that chieftainships should be gradually abolished. 
For instance — ^all the present ruling chiefs could remain, but no 
fresh appointments should be made, for it would be dangerous to 
abolish the chiefs at once, since the Kafirs are so attached to their 
chiefs. 

7th. — 1 am of opinion that the apprenticing of young Kafirs of 
both sexes, till they are of age, will be of great use, both to their 
civilisation, and to their own interest, because they can expect better 
wages while they understand to work better — they will, also, add to 
the prosperity of the community. 

8th.— 1 am, also, of opinion, that a separate law should be made 
for the Kafir— distinct from the white man, and very severe, as I 
know, from experience in the old colony, that mild laws are unsuited 
for them, and to the preju(Uce of both. 

C. P. F. LOTTER, Field Comet 

Mooi River, January S8th, 1853. 

My brother, Jacob Letter, of Magalies Berg, over the Vaal River 
was lately with me. I have myself seen many of mv countrymen, 
in the old colony last year, who are all particularly desirous of 
living in this beautiful and excellent country, but as thev were in- 
formed that we live intermixed with the Kurs, and as they are all 
perfectly acquainted with their chai^acters, they are afraid of being 
surprised, and cruelly butchered, by those barbarians, as has often 
been the case in the old colony ; this is, also, one of the main 
causes for which the farmers left this colony. 

C. P. F. LOTTER, Field Comet 
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EXAMINATION OF THEOPHILUS SHEPSTONE, 

ONB OF THB MEMBERS OF THE COMMISSION, RESUMED. 

By Mr* Moreland. 

263. — Are you aware whether Natal became a dependency of the 
Zulu kingdom by conquest under Chaka ; that the aboriginal inha* 
bitants were either exterminated or driven out of the country by 
him ; that on his death it was inherited by Dingaan, his successor ; 
by him assigned by treaty to the Dutch Boers, and subsequently 
added to the possessions of Great Britain by treaty with them f If 
so, would not this do away with any aboriginal claims of the natives 
themselves, if such really existed? 

The district of Natal was constantly overrun by Chaka*s armies, 
and most of the aboriginal tribes were either disf erssd or destroyed. 
The nuclei of others, however, still remained in the mountains and 
forests of their country, and never were subject to the Zulu rule. 
This district (with the exception of that part of* its north-eastern 
section, which was actually occupied by tne Zulus) was never, as 
far as I am aware of, ruled as a dependency of the Zulu kingdom. 
In all his attacks upon these people, the Zulu King was successful, 
as regards any resistance from them, but he never so far conquered 
the country as to rule it. I do not think, therefore, that any cession 
made by him could affect the rights of aboriginal tribes, which re« 
tained the occupation of their country in spite of his endeavours 
either to exterminate or incorporate them. 

S64. — Did the English, on taking jpossession of this country, 

fuarantee the undisturbed possession or the lands occupied by the 
Lafirs and white inhabitants by proclamation % If so, were the 
Kafirs made acouainted vvith the nature of such proclamation? 
When, and by wnom? 

Yes: by proclamation, dated 11th May, 1843, issued by the 
Governor of the Cape Colony ; and by instructions, dated the Kth 
of May, 1843, issu«i to Her Majesty s Commissioner, Mr. Cloete, 
I presume the natives did become aware of the tenor of these docu« 
ments ; but I cannot say certainly, as they were issued three years 
before I came to the district* 

S65. — In the year 1846, Dr. Stanger, yourself, and Dr. Adams, 
were appointed Commissioners for the location of the natives. What 
WBS the nature of the instructions given to you by the Local 
Government ? 

I refer to the instructions themselves in the Blu9 Booh for 1848, 
p. 57 to 59. 

No. 1. 

Instructions to William Stanger, Esq., Surveyor General; 

Theophilus Shepston^, £sq.. Government Aj^t to Native 

Tribes ; and the Reverend Dr. Adams, for their ffuidance in 

the location of the Natives now residbg within Uie Dbtrict 
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of Natali upon lands remaining at the disposal of the 
Crown. 

1. The object of yonr appointment being tbe location of the nailTes 
now within this district, in such a manner as will best prevent any 
collision between their interests and those of the emigrant farmers^ 
it is necessary to furnish you with all the information in the possession 
of the Government bearing upon the subject. 

% It may be generally stated^ as the result of the inquiries made to 
the Government within the last three months^ that all the natives 
now within this district^ with the exception perhaps of an incon- 
siderable number of Zoolahs, properly so called^ consist of the rem* 
nants of tribes which formerly inhabited not merely the present dig- 
trict of Natal, but a great extent of country^ both to the east and 
west, which had been at various periods within the last twenty-five 
or thirty years depopulated by the Zoolahs. 

3. A larffe portion uf these tribes seem to have fled to the westward 
and to be now known as Fin«;oes on the eastern frontier of the Cape 
colony. The residue who escaped extermination were either forcibly 
incorporated with the Zoolahs, or concealed themselves until^ upon 
the appearance of Europeans in the district, they resorted to the 
latter for subsistence and protection ; but the great majority appear 
to have been subjugated by the Zoolahs, and to have fled from toem 
within the last Ave or six years, since their power was shaken by the 
result of hostilities with the emigrant Boers. 

4. These people, perhaps, to the number of from 80^000 to 100,000^ are 
scattered over a territory which, more particularly since the recent 
discovery of the Surveyor General that its north-east boundary lies 
nearly two degrees to the north and to the west of the position as* 
signed to it on the maps, seems to afford an abundant space of most 
fertile country for them, as well as for a dense European po- 
pulation. 

5. In this territory 371 farms, in defined positions, of which not more 
than about lOo are now occupied by the claimants, have been regis- 
tered for the emigrant farmers or others, without any express refer* 
ence to the claims of natives ; and the natives, whose rights in this 
respect were undefined, have been suffered to occupy many of these 
farms. 

6. With regard to the general policy to be observed towards the ocea- 
pants of tliis district, upon its becoming British territory, it appears 
oy the minute of his Excellency the Governor, of the 4th May, 
1843, that the " flrst duty " of the Commissioner then appointed, 
was " to inquire into and report upon the numbers of farmers and 
others holding land in the district of Natal, and of the extent of it/ 
with a view to their receiving grants from the Crown. 

7. By the 11th section of the Proclamation of the 12th oflLesame 
month, it was declared, with the same view to grants, " that the 
farmers, and all othei*s, holding land, will be called upon to make ac- 
curate returns," showing the quantity of land which they, or those 
from whom they derive their claims, shall have bona fide occupied for 
aperiod of twelve months. 

8 The preamble of the same Proclamation declares that the object of 
Her Majesty's Goverment was ** the peace, protection, and salutary 
control of all classes of men settled at and surrounding that im» 
portant portion of South Africa," and both in the Minute and the 
rrodamation it is laid down as an absolutelv essential and abso« 
lutely indispensable condition^ '' that there shall not be in the eye o 
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the Imw any distinction or diMualification whatever founded on mere 
distinction of color, origin, language, or creed ; but that the pro- 
tection of the law, in letter and in substance, shall be extended im- 
partially to all alike." 

9» It further appears, by an instruction >o the late Commissioner^ 
dated 18th May, 18iS, that he was 'then directed, " In reporting 
upon the claims of applicants within that territory, you must care- 
fully ascertain that the land so claimed is not also daimed, or held, or 
occupied, by any native chief, or native people ; and when such a 
claim shall be made, you will take care specially to report all the 
grounds advanced by conflicting claimants, whether European or 
otherwise, in order that Her Majesty's Government may decide be- 
tween them ;" and on the 11th October, 1843, he was directed '* to 
make it known to the emigrant farmers and native tribes, tliat you 

. were directed in May last to cause the claims of the natives to 
lands whifh they either held or occupied to be scrupulously 
respected." 

10. The Commissioner was at the same time instructed " to make it 
known that Her Majesty's Government and the Colonial Government 
will spare no pains to secure protection and justice to the native tribes 
around Natal ; and that they are not to be restricted in locating 
themselves to any particular spot or district, nor are they to be ex- 
cluded from occupying any land whatever which remains at the dis- 
posal of the Crown. The Government will neither disturb them nor 
allow them to be disturbed in their occupations or selections. 
You will be good enough to announce that you never had any au- 
thority for even enquinng into their wishes or pretensions in those 
respects>and that it is not in any way within your province or duty 
to make any temporary or permanent arrangement, either with the 
emigrants or with the natives, for the settlement of the latter people. 
It is not probable that the natives willl apply to the Government for 
grants ot the lands they now hold, or may hereafter occupy. The 
advantage in such titles will not occur to their ignorant mmds; but 
if they riiould, or if the Government should consider that the issue 
of them will afford greater enjoyment and protection to the native 
in his possessions, they will undoubtedly receive them precisely as 
would the farmers, or any other persons." 

11. The instructions furnished to the Surveyor General, dated the 17th 
February, 1845, relative to the measurement of the lands to which 
the claims of the emigrant farmers were admitted and registered by 
the Commissioner, have been framed in accordance with the direc- 
tions of the Right Honorable the Secretary of State for the Colonieii, 
issued after consideration of the information obtained and trans- 
mitted by the Commissioner. 

18. Although the attention of the Commissioner appears to have been 
directed '^ to the claims of the natives to lands they eitiier held or 
occupied (in May, 1843), it does not appear that it was intended that 
those claims should be made the subject of registration with a view to 
the issue of titles : and consequently no registration appears to have 
been made by the Commissioner either of the claims whicn the natives 
had acouired by occupation previous to May, 1843, or those arising 
from selection subseauently to that date. . . 

13. The instructions or the Surveyor-General, th(»«fore, refer to the 
measurement of lands ^gistered by the Commissioner as being in 
the occupation of Europeans, but make no reference to native claims 
upon the same lands, on the assumption, doubtlee^ that no such 
clEiims had still to be considered. This officer haa, however been re- 
cently instructed to astertain that no daims derived from priority of 
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oooapation are advanced by nativee redding on the laadi registered 
for Europeans, before preparing the titles to such lands, 
li. From the Commissioners report upon the subject of the natiTee, 
dated 10th November, 1843, a copy of which is annexed for your in- 
. formation, you will observe that, referring to the instruction above 
cited of tiie 11th October, he observes that, "as the natives would 
not think of preferring any specific claims to lands, but content 
themselves with the occupations thev held, my duty appeared to be 
dear, namely, not to dlow them to be disturbed in the ocenpatione 
of any lands until Her Majesty had been pleased finally to decide 
upon the titles of any speoinc claimants, and this duty be- 
became the more evident from the impossibility of definingwhat part 
of the country constituted Crown lands or not/' Mr. Cloete fur- 
ther states that persons claiming lands frequently complain of Kafira 
being unlawfollv upon their lands, and that, upon the general 
abaudonment of farms in July, 1848, " the Zooliuis, as they met 
with no opposition anywhere, have settled themselves down upon 
every desiraole plot of ground where cultivation was easy." 

15. As neither the number of claims that would be finally recognised, 
nor the extent of the seaeral grants, could be ascrtasned until the 
Commissioner's Reports on the subject had received the final de- 
cision of the Secretary of State, it seems to have been impossible to 
determine and point out to ithe natives, in November, 1848, what 
lands remained ** at the disposal of the Crown,'' er to impose, in 
Aivor of the white expectants, any general and effectual remction 
upon the indiscriminate ''squatting*^ of the natives, as described by 
Mr. Cloete. 

16. Under these circumstances the Commissioner's suggestions for the 
settlement of the natives appear to have been framedT 

17. The annexed extract from a Despatch of the Secretary of State, 
dated 13th July, 1 844 (No. 93), will put you in possession of the senti- 
ments of Government upon the plan recommended by Mr. Cloete. 

18. As the ultimate decinon of this important matter is thus 
left to His Honor the Lieutenant Governor, I shall now proceed to 
explain for your guidance the system upon which it is the desire of 
His Honor you shmild now proceed. 

19. The principles upon which these instructions are founded having 
been already laid aown from the Minute and Proclamation of May, 
1843, ^ou inll thus be enabled to keep the intended spirit of your in- 
structions constantly in view, and to propose such modifications at 
these details as may seem to you consonant with the q>irit, and in 
the same time practicable and expedient with reference to local and 
other circumstances which may present themselves in the course of 
your operations. 

80. Many of the farms still occupied, as weU as the majority of those 
now unoccupied by the registei^ claimants, are either inhabited by 
Kafirsyso densely or sunounded by them as to be considered unsq/i, 
and such would also have been the case had all the registered farms 
continued in the occupation of the cbdmants, as they are generally 
scattered over an extensive territory with wide intervals between 
them. 

91. The public futh is, however, pledged to protect these claimants in 
the occupation of these particular uuids. The public faith has also 
been pledged to the natives not to disturb them in the selection and 
oecopation of sot hmds remaining at the disposal of the Crown. 

99. It is the chief, otject of your appointment to see that the public faith 
is kept wit|^ both parties, snd, where any difiiculties may present 
themselves tnm the isolated positions of the selections which have 
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iMen made either by Europeans or Kafirs, to propose to the Govern- 
ment, by wbt of compromise, such an exchange as shall be satiifao- 
tory, especially io ^ party removing ; and as long as such czchanffes 
tend to the condensation of both parties, and to the obtaining ms« 
tinct, and if possible, natural lines of demsveatien between them, so 
as to prevent trespass or other collision, his Honour will be prepsred 
to facilitate your operations by recommending increased extents to 
both. 
3. His Honour is of ojdnion that the total removal of the Kafirs to the 
east and west, as proposed by the late Volksraad, is neither desindile 
nor practicable, -out is disposed to concur with Mr. Cloete in the 
general expediencv of separate locations, in the best disposable situ« 
ations, provided tney are well defined, and not too distant from the 
present abode of the natives who may be induced to occupy them, 
and that they afford sufficient space for such a number of natives, 
from 5,000 to 10,000, as may be hereafter conveniently superintended 
by one magistrate, and placed under the pastoral care of one or two 
imssionaries* 

84. From the uncertainty which has hitherto existed as to the situation 
and extent of lands remaining disposable, the natives appear gene* 
rally to understand that their present occupations are on sufferance, 
and that the lands on which they may permanently reside have still 
to be pointed out to them. Almost all the chiefs of tribes within the 
district have waited u^n the Lieutenant Governor, and have unay 
nimously expressed their desire to proceed to any lands that ma« 
be anigned them, and their thankfulness for permission to reside 
under the protection of the British Government. The patience 
with whidi the natives, as well as the remaining white inhwitants, 
have awaited these measures, is also a favourable circumstance, of 
which you cannot £ul to avail yourselves; and you will studiously 
avoid any thing Dkely to create jealousy between the parties for 
whose mutual advantage tiiese measures are intended. 

85. No limitation can, as proposed by the Volksraad, be leoally im- 
posed upon the right of landed proprietors to employ or acunit sudh 
a number of servants or tenants as to them may seem good. It 
is, on the contrary, desirable to encourage any kind of amicable 
arrangement between the diffsrent clssnes of the inhabitants, which 
Uiey may deem mutuallv advantageous. As the crops of the natives 
are now nearly gathered in, and as their pUntlnff season will not 
commence before August or September, there will be probably suffi- 
cient time for the completion of your commission during the present 
winter; and such natives as do not remove from the luids about to 
be meuured, to one or other of the settlements you may point out 
to them, must be distinctlv told that, unless they secure the consent 
of the proprietor, they will be prevented from cultivating, and their 
cattle will be impouncfed ; that their own rights will be protected by 
law, but that the law will compel them to respect Uie property of 
others. 

96. The annexed letters of Dr. Adams and the Rev. Mr. Grout, the 
Commissioner's Report on the suMect of native claims to land regis- 
tered for Mr. T. C Vermaak, and his suggestions for a native settle- 
ment at Slambeti, and other extracts, mil afibrd you some useful 
suffgestions. 

87. You will observe that it is sUtedbv Mr. Cloete that a small portion 
of the natives, whom he regarded as aborigines of the country, 
placed themselves under the protection of Englishmen settled near 
Natal, of whom six are named by him, and thai '' they still ac- 
knowledge their state of vassalage to such of those Europeans as are 
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■till resident here^ and they are settled down upon lands v .cimed or 
occupied by tliem." • 

From tbe fact that the Commisuoner has registered sundry land claims 
in favour of Messrs. Ogle, King, Toohey, and Dunn^ the only re- 
maining residerts of the Europeans he has named> and some of which 
lands are understood to be densely settled by natives, it will be jour 
duty to ascertain and report whether the lands thus registered for 
Europeans interfere witn the claims which^ in another part of the 
same report, the natives are stated to possess in virtue or prior occu- 
pation You will also observe that one chief is stated to have resided 
near thb place. 

88. You will he pleased to report, as soon as practicable, from time to 
time, the boundaries of tne tracts of land which you would propose 
to reserve for the natives, taking especial care that these tracts are 
suitable to their wants, and, as far as possible, to their wishes. 

S9. From your more extensive means of information you will be enabled 
to ascertain whether the distmction proposed by Mr. Cloete can be 
advantageously observed, and whether these supposed aborigines differ 
from the other natives in the district in any other respect than that 
thjy escaped sooner from the Zoolah power ; and if you should find 
any such, not inseparably mixed with the rest, his Honour would be 
disposed to confirm them in the possesion of the lands they have oc- 
cupied, without reference to any general system for the location of 
those whose possession has not been uninterrupted, or of others who 
have recently entored the district for the first time. 
(Signed) D. Moodie, 

Secretary to Government. 
Coolnial Office, Pietermaritzburg, 
March 31, 1346. 

266. — Was any part, or the whole, of these instructions made 
known to the natives ? 

As far as I know the natives were only made aware of the fact 
that this Commission had been appointed to apportion lands for 
their use. 

267. — Then you consider that these people, being aborigines or 
not, is of little importance; — that their claims arise out of the re- 
peated pledges made to them by the Government, and that these 
claims have never been alienated or forfeited by them ? 

Just so. I am of opinion that, irrespective of any aboriginal 
claims, those accorded to them by the public pledges of the Govern- 
ment, are very strong, and have not become forfeited by any act of 
theirs; so that the superadding of aboriginal claims is strengthening 
that which appears to be sufficiently strong. 

268.— Do you think that the Government would be justified in 
removing any of these people — in taking possession of the lands at 
present occupied by them, and devoting them to other purposes, by 
merely giving lands in exchange elsewnere ? 

No. I think its own pledges forbid this as a question of justice. 

269. — Was the sale and appropriation of the lands occupied by 
Umnini, near Port Natal, in your opinion a breach of futh towards 
that chief and his tribe ? Yes. 

270. — ^Was not an exchange made with him for ands on the 
Umlass to his entire satisfaction ? 
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He has been allowed to take possession of lands which he selected 
on the northern bank of the Umcomanzi, not Umlazi ; and I believe 
it is the intention of the Government to secure these lands to him. 
The arrangement has, however, not yet been completed. 

271. — what is the date on which the boundariei of any and all 
the Locations were made known to tlie natives f 

About the dates of their promulgation in the GovernmentOazetle 
in 1847. 

S72. — Was any other proposed limit to the extent and number of 
Locations ever submitted to the Home Government except that sug- 
gested by the Land Commission ? 

I believe reports of the several Locations were transmitted to the 
Home Government as they were Gazetted here ; but I am not suffi- 
ciently informed on this point to give a decided answer. I find in 
the Blue Book for 1848 a report of three, dated May 7tb, 1847. 

S78. — Was the proposal of five Locations, not exceeding in ex- 
tent 50,000 acres each (including in all not more than 250,000 
acres) approved by the Home Government ; if so, at what period 
did notice of such an approval arrive in the colony f 

This proposal was made after the Locations, as they now stand, 
had been formed, and after they had all been abolished by Sir Harry 
Smith's proclamation of the 10th February, 1848. I am not. how- 
ever, aware that this recommendation was specifically approved of 
by the Home Government. 

274. — ^Was the extent of the Locations, as at present existing, 
and which, according to the data suppplied by Mr. Cloete, appears 
to include nearly 2,(X)0,000 acres, ever submitted to the Secretary 
of State for the Colonies for his sanction or otherwise ? 

I refer to my answer last but one. I do not think they were re- 

!>resented as containing 8,000,000 of acres ; neither do I gather 
rom Mr. Cloete's data that he estimates them at 2,000,09o acres. 
After estimating six Locations at 125,480 acres, he proceeds— 
'' ThiSg however^ is again to be understood as not comprising the 
new, or Drakensberg Location, under ZikaU, nor the immense fnass 
of native population well known to be congregated between the Um^ 
homanzi and Umzimculu, who came from Dushane's tribe, whick^ 
althouah that is not declared a Location, yet, if they are to be 
eettlea down, I am confident that 1 am not wrong in stating 
8,000,000 acres, at least, of this District, to be taken up by the 
native*s Locations. 

S75.— Such a calculation, however, does not appear to be fiir 
jfrom the truth. According to the data supplied by Mr. Cloete (and 
which you admitted to be the only data you had to go upon), six 
Locations embraced an extent of 1,289,440 acres, and not, as you 
state, 185,480. This did not comprehend the extensive Location 
under the Drakensberg, supposed to contain not less than half a 
million acres, nor the lands occupied by Umnini and others, leaving 
out of the question entirely the immense tract of country occupied 

B 6 
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by the Kafirs beyond the Umkomanzi. I would refer you to that 
part of Mn Cloete's evidence on this point elicited by yourself, and 
to your own ansv^ers to queries 2Q to 32 inclusive? 

1 think I have shown by the extract from Mr. Cloete's evidence, 
that his aggregate estimate did embrace both the Drakensberg Lo* 
cation and the country beyond the Umkomanzi river. 

276. — By whose authority, and on whose responsibility, does the 
establishing of these extensive Locations exist ? 

By the authority which issued the instructions given at length at 
question No. 265, and others therein quoted. 

277, — Do you consider the evils of whi^h we complain to have 
arisen from the too large extent of su6h Locations f 

No. 1 am of opinion that had the Locations been much smaller, 
and consequently more scattered over the country, and left, as the 
large ones have been, without any direct or immediate control, the 
evils now complained of would have been far greater. I found this 
opinion upon experience. It may not, perhaps, be generally known 
tnat one very important means of controlling the native population 
of this country consists in the obligation of mutual suretyship, which 
is laid upon every member of their communities. A chief cares 
little for the arrest of a criminal, and seldom attempts it except to 
punish with death. He applies immediately and direcMy to his 
sureties — namely, his family, friends, and neighbours — and thus 
brings down upon the culprit*s head the resentment of all those 
whose TOod feeling he cares most for. Having explained thus 
much, I shall be better understood when I say, that I have always 
met with the most refractory conduct where the compass of mutual 
responsibility has been the most limited --viz., among the smallest 
and most scattered of the native communitirs. J consider the evils 
complained of to have arisen from a want of efficient direct control 
bv which the natives might have been prepared for their continually 
changing circumstances, and a current guided which could not be 
stemmed. 

278. — Were you a party to the recommendation, or establishing, 
of the Locations, and to the consequent absorption of so many re- 
gistered farms ? Yes. 

279. — How do you propose to satisfy the respective claims of 
the white inhabitants and Kafirs to fak-ms included within the 
Locations I 

It was proposed that equitable exchanges should be made in lands 
elsewhere. 

280. — How far has this propsoition been successful ? Have noft 
claims for such lands been decided in the District Court against the 
Government, and are not other actions pending ? 

It has been successful in several cases, though not in all. Some 
have been decided bsfore the District Court, others are still unsettled. 

281. — In your evidence you state that the Locations were assigned 
to the Kafirs, and that it would be unjust in Government to deprive 
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ihem of these lands. In your letter of the 0th December, 1851, you 
state (in referring to these Locations) — *' And that it should have a 
permanency imparted to it which* it is now found, neither the Lo« 
cations, nor special appropriations to particular chiefs, were eyer 
invested with.*' How do you reconcile these two statements, or 
have fresh rights been conferred on the Kafirs to th^se lands subse- 
quent to the date of that letter ? 

I made this statement on the facts of the matter, and tho inference 
which naturally flows from them. The extract from my letter is 
founded upon the discovery that although I believe it was the in- 
tention of the then Government to render these appropriations of 
land permanent, that object was not secured, and that, in fact, they 
are but of a mere temporary character. 1 he Government pledged 
itself, but it appears not to have taken the necessary legal measures 
io carry out this pledge. I believe the natives see this, and that, 
for this reason, among others, they would be glad to remove to 
lands of whose permanent possession they could be assured. I 
suggested that the same oversight should not be allowed to prejudice 
their interests and our good faith a second time* I see no discre* 
pancy in the statements you have alluded to. 

S82. — Are you opposed to reducing the Locations, and estab- 
lishing additional ones on a smaller scide, and ought it not to be an 
indispensable requisite in every Location, an open level country, not 
a densely wooded and broken one I 

I am decidedly opposed to reducing the Locations, wiib the 
present native population in the District, but if a permanent and 
sufficient provision in land were made for them elsewhere, much 
smaller Locations would suffice for those who remained behind. I 
think, as far as possible, these should be in open country. 

283. — As some of the most rugged and broken lands in the Dis- 
trict have been included in the Locations— thus rendering them 
strongholds or fastnesses to the Kafirs in case of an outbreak : may 
I ask if this were done intentionally by the Commission, and if so, 
what were their reasons ? 

1'he Commission was instructed to locate the natives '* in such a 
manner as will best prevent a collision between their interests and 
those of the emigrant farmers/' It found itself beset with diffi- 
culties on all hands* Almost every inhabitable square mile in the 
district had a claimant in a white colonist, and the natives had gene- 
rally, from this cause, fixed their abode in those parts of the country 
which, from their broken character, they considered would be less 
lieabl to interferences firom farms. The Commissioners, from force 
of circumstances, adopted these localities as Locations; and had 
they acted otherwise, ten farms would have been absorbed where 
now only one was required. 

284. — Since these lands are very healtbv for grazing and cattle- 
breeding, though not considered so valuable for general agricultural 
purposes} would it not, in your opinion, have been sound policy to 
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have reserved them for the white inhabitants only, and to make up 
for their less value by granting farms of larger extent, on the same 
principle as adopted in the Klip River division ? 

It is a mistake to suppose that these lands are universally, or 
even generally, healthy for grazing and stock-breeding. The whole 
of the Inanda Location, with inconsiderable exceptions, is not so* 
Horse-breeding, especially, could not be carried on in any of them^ 
Zwaartkop and Drakensberff excluded ; and I do not think any con- 
sideration would induce white people to inhabit any considerable 
portion of them. 

286. — Is the country occupied by the Kafirs of average fertility f 

The greater proportion of lands occnpied by them are, I should 
judge, of average fertility ; there are, nowever, parts where, from 
situation and sterility, frequent failures of crops occur. When I 
speak of lands occupied by them, I must not be understood as in« 
eluding the area of the Locations generally, much of which is inca- 
pable of cultivation in any way whatever. 

286. — ^What, in your opinion, is the largest number of Kafirs that 
ought to be allowed to remain in each Location with safety to the 
' white population ? 

I do not think it matters much how laJge a portion of the native 
n the district are in one Location. I believe that, if the jurisdiction 
of each Magistrate included only about 3,000 people, the size of the 
Locations is no very material point as regards the safety of the white 
inhabitants. 

SS?.-- According to this estimate you would have upwards of 
thirty Magistrates appointed, which would, reckoning the establish- 
ment of each at £400, as at present, amount to an expenditure^ 
under this head, of £1S,000 annually ? 

I would have as many Magbtrates appointed as would be neoes* 
sary for the efficient control of the inhabitants. 

288. — In a dispatch from the Secretary for the Colonies of Nov. 
SOth, 1849, sec*. 28, the propriety and necessity of restricting the 
size of the Locations, so as to direct the industry of the Kafirs, into ^ 
an agricultural rather than to a wandering pastoral direction, and to 
induce them to look for employment from the white people is 
enforced ; wherein do you consider this contrary to sound policy, 
remarking as you do ** that the facility with which they can raise 
the means of supporting themselves is among the causes ^ of the 
difficulty which the colonists experience in obtaining labor ? 

I do not think that restricting the size of the Locations would 
have had the expected result. It would, I believe, have tended to 
drive them out of the District, and to create great irritation in 
their minds against the government, and although I believe that the 
facility with which they can raise the means of subsistence is among 
the causes of the difficulty of obtaining labor, I cannot see the 
justice of restricting that facility under the circumstances. These 
Locations were appropriated to their use by the Government, the 
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only conditions it imposed were at first obedience, and subse- 

S[uently the payment of a tax, with one circumstantial exception 
which was passed over unnoticed) they have complied with both 
these conditions. 

£89. — In section 11th of your letter of 9th December, 1851, 
you speak of vesting in trustees the land appropriated to natives in 
accordance with a plan suggested bv the Location Commission. 
What is that recommendation to which you all Ode ? 

This will be found in the letter of the Commissioners, dated 
March SOth, 1846, published in a former part of my evidence, t. e^ 
question S9. 

290. — Do you think that on payment in advance of a stipulated sum 
of money, or an equivalent in cattle, the Kafirs might* be induced to 
apprentice their children for a number of years to the white inhabi- 
tants, under judicious regulations, these contracts being made before 
a magistrate, and enforced as against either party, and would not 
this, in your opinion, be a powerful means or civilizing the rising 
generation f 

Yes* where the parties have confidence in each other, and I 
believe the efiect on the rising generation would be salut«u7 ; but 
this measure could scarcely be advocated by those who condemn 
the payment of cattle for wives. 

29L— Have you any other pfan than what has been already sug- 
gested, by which constant available labor may be obtained f 

It does not appear to me that the evil complained of, is so much 
the difficulty of procuring labor, as that of retaining it for the period 
agreed upon ; I think, therefore, that a machinery of Government, 
which would ensure the due fulfilment of contracts, would go far 
towards the remedy of this evil. 

292 — ^You state that the whole of the Locations at present 
existing are too small in extent for the natives— do you include in 
this estimate the lands beyond the Umkomas, or the seven Locations 
yon enumerate only t 

The Locations only. 

S9S. — Then you consider the two millions of acres as insufficient ? 

That does not follow, but whatever may be the area of the Lo- 
cations; I consider them insufficient, this is not founded upon any 
calculation of the number of acres, but upon observation of the det- 
cription of country comprised within them. 

294. — How much land do you consider as necessary to affi^rd 
sustenance for one individual, taking the aveiage children and 
adults ? 

I have found it difficult to form any estimate on this point, A 
system of emigration to tliis country has been instituted, based on 
the belief that an allotment of twenty acres to each individual would 
be sufficient for his subsistence. This has been found too small, 
and the allotments are deserted in consequence. On the other 
handj the original emigrants consider 6,000, and, in one part of the 
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district) 8,000 acres, necessary for the maintenance of one family. 
Were it not for these facts, I should have thought half an emigration 
allotment sufficient. 

295. — Your reply can scarcely be considered an answer to the 
question. The emigrants did not relinquish their lands because 
of too small an extent, but of too insignificant value. Twenty acres 
at dd. or 6d. an acre, (a price frequently realized at that time) 
would be worth no more than 5s. to 10s. ; and the survey fees alone^ 
according to tariff, without cost of transfer £2 48. M., and in 
many instances the want of the necessary skill and means to culti* 
vate the land, was the chief cause of abandoning the pursuit, to 
follow others more suitable to their habils and resources. As to 
6000 or 8000 acres being considered necessary to maint^iq a 
family, the idea is too preposterous to be entertained. The Dstcfr 
farmers being generally extensive cattle breeders certainly do con* 
sider ^ large tract of country essential to farm successfully ; butt 
this is no criterion as to the number of people that might be sup* 
ported out of the produce of a certain or given extent of average 
land, and where a vegetable and not animal diet forms the chief 
article of support, one acre is equivalent to three. Is this fae 
duly considered by you in making these calculations? 

1 was not before aware that the insignificant value of the twenty 
aore allotments was the sole cause of their abandonment. I cer- 
tainly did know that many emigrants declined to take out titles to 
their allotments on this ground^ but I was fully under the impijes- 
sion, which 1 find to be correct, that many did take them -out, and 
after having paid for and occupied them, adandoned them. That 
the Dutch fiirmers' idea is preposterous I cannot quite subscribe to. 
their experience has taught them the extent, necessary for fSEoms- 
combining grazing with agricultural pursuits ; and we all know 
that large tracts of land are necessary for these purposes. I think 
this must be regarded as some criterion in judging of the extent 
of land necessary^ where both pursuits are combined. I do not 
dispute your relative capacity of acres for maintaining life, if you res- 
trict their food entirely to vegetables, and their possessions to the pro- 
duce of a garden. But it must be borne in mind that the natives in 
this country, although they may live chiefly on vegetable diet, their 
property consists principally of live stock. 

296. — Do you take into account the fact that Natal produces 
more crops than one during the year? That in addition to Inidian 
com or mealies the Kafirs cultivate millet or Kafir com, potatoes, 
pumpkins, and other edibles also? And that all the lana under 
mealies for last seasan may be so cultivated, and the crops reaped 
before next mealie sowing season comes round?— I am quite aware 
of this being the case. 

297. — ^Taking the land already occupied at two millions of 
acres, and the population at one hundred thousand, this would gire 
twenty acres to each ; but if three persons only be allowed to eadi 
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but (whicli is generally considered to be a more correct estimate) 
nearly 27 acres each would be found to be the quantity allowed ; 
and yet you say that they have insufficient. On what principle do 
you make this calculation^ and arrive at this result^ so contrary to 
established statistics? — I think our established statistics suffici^atly 
prove the hypothesis that 20 acres are too small for the subsistence 
of one individual. With r^ard to the estimate of inhabitants to a 
hut^ I believe from statistics I have seen since the sitting of this 
Commission^ that three is a nearer average than four, lliis would 
not^ however^ induce me to alter my opinion as to the aggregate 
amount of ^e native population reaching 100^000. In 1849 and 
1850 taxes were paid on upwards of 25^000 huts^ and some whole 
tribes and many sections of tribes were exempted ; the population 
is^ therefore^ much greater than is represented by the number of 
huts on which taxes were paid. 

298. — ^According to Balbi, an acknowledged authority^ the 
average in Great Britain is 2^ acres ; in France^ 3^ ; Saxony, 2 ; 
Belgium, 1} ; to each individual. The experience of Mr.[ArchbeU, 
and the opinion of Mr. Cloete, as given in evidence, supported as 
they are by Mr. Davis and other witnesses examined, would lead 
to the conclusion that you are greatly mistaken in your estimate, 
unless you condemn Natal as a remarkably barren country. Is this 
the meaning that you intend to convey? — ^I presume that the 
statistics you have quoted are founded upon the general average of 
population over the whole face of the difierent coimtries for which 
they are made. In the present case we are speaking of particular sec- 
tions of this countnr, which contain, almost without exception, all the 
unavailable ground in it. No such general average could apply to 
restricted sdections like the locations in question. With equal 
justice might it be insisted that it is applicable to the area occupied 
by the rocks and declivities of Tables Mountain. With regard to 
the testimony of the gentlemen you have mentioned, I am not 
aware to what particular part you refer, I am therefore unable to 
account for the discrepancy which you think exists. The meaning 
I intend to convey is, that whatever may be the average fertility of 
the District of Natal, that average is very much lowered when res- 
tricted to the locations. 

299. — I am aware that in some of the locations the land is extremely 
ruffged, but it is not therefore necessarily barren. The Kafirs natu- 
rafly prefer this description of country ; not only ' as afTording them 
greater security, but as being better adapted for their mode of cul- 
tivation, aud more abundantly supplied with wood and water. The 
steep inclines are almost invariaUy selected by them for their 
mealie gardens, in preference to the level lands ; and according to 
evidence which ought to be relied upon, and which my own ob- 
servations would go to Bupjport, some of the best lands in 
the country are included withm the locations. Do you mean, 
therefore, your observations to apply to one or two of these locations 
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or to all iadiscriminately ; and in expressing yourself thus, hare 
jou taken the precaution to examine the oountry spoken of, in 
order to see whetner all the available lands have been cultivated by- 
the Elafirs ! — In locations situated in high countries, like the Zwart- 
Eop, the sides of hills are generallv selected because the excess 
of moisture sometimes causes the failure of crops, but in rugsed 
broken country the level bottoms or flats are almost invariably cno- 
sen for cultivation. The locations generallv include some of the 
best lands in the district, and almost all the worst. I exclude, 
however, the Zwart Eop and Umlas locations from the character of 
containing a preponderance of broken and useless country ; the 
former of these represents only an area of 61,000 acres, and the 
latter (estimated m Mr. Cloete^s memorandum at 130,000,) has 
never been defined as to extent. I have been over or seen all the 
country I have spoken of, and the opinions I have expressed are the 
result — ^taking also into account the nacessity of providing for the 
natural increase of the population. 

800. — Have you an approximate idea of the extent of land inclu- 
ded within the territory you propose to occupy with the Kafirs^ 
between the Umzumkulu and Umtafima? — I have estimated it at 
about 80 miles broad by 80 long ; but it is merely an arbitrary 
estimate. In my letter of the 9th December, 1851, I propose to 
place them between the Umkomas and Umtafima^ which would^ I 
should judge, nearly double this estimate. 

801. — Axe you aware that Faku has resumed possession of the 
country which was ceded to this government by him, and in which 
you propose to settle the. Kafirs you would move from this district ; 
• as such would appear to be the case fix>m an observation made by 
Mr. Harding? — I am not aware, neither do I think that such is the 
case. 

802 — Have you any reason to believe that the strong opposition 
manifested by. Faku to the locating a body of Zulus westward of 
the Umzumkulu (spoken of by the British Besident, Mr. Fynn, in 
a letter to the Secretary to the Local Government, dated 4th Oct., 
1848) has been subdued and his apprehensions allayed? — ^Yes, I 
believe that he has since that time notified his consent to the 
British Besident. 

808. — Do you know whether it is Faku's intention to move his 
tribe into that unoccupied country, and approach nearer to the 
Umzumkulu, which he claims as the country of his forefathers? — 
Some years ago he expressed his intention of doing so, but since 
then that CQuntry has become so occupied by other tribes, that I 
much question his ability to carry it out now. 

804. — Did not Faku cede to the Dutch Boers the whole of tha 
territory north of the St. John's Biver, and was not this again ceded 
by them to the English ; or did the Dutch lay claim to the country 
which had been overrun by Chaka's armies, as far as to the St. 
Johns, by virtue of a cession from Dingaan ; and did not the Volka 
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Baad proclaim their authority to extend to that Biver? — ^I never 
heard of any Bnch cession by Faku. I believe the emigrants claimed 
the country to the St. John^s Biver in virtue of an instrument exe- 
cuted by Dingaan. 

805. — ^Are you aware of an intention on the part of Ejreili to 
marry Faku's daughter^ and settle down with Us tribe in dose 
proximity to him? Do you apprehend any danger to this colony^ 
or to your proposed Kafir settlement beyond the Umkomas^ by 
such a combination of strength and interest? — ^I am aware that at 
one time such a marriage was contemplated, and that Faku's 
daughter was taken to Elreili for the purpose ; the latter, I under- 
stand, however, rejected the alliance, and treated the embassy with 
great indignity. I have not heard of the negociation being resumed ; 
but were such the case, I think the habits and ideas of the 
two people are so different, that a long time must elapse before any 
serious combi- nation could take place. 

306.' — ^Kany nation or scattered tnbes be foxmd to have taken 
possession of the country which you propose to occupy, would yon 
remove them before introducing the Kafirs from Na^ ? — 1 did not 
contemplate the removal of such tribes, but to confine them more 
to such extents of land as might be necessary for them. 

807. — Having located the Kafirs you propose taking there, would 
you admit a white population also, with a view of colonizing it and 
civilizing the Kafirs, or *do you intend that it should be a Kafir 
settlement? — ^To admit whites would be but to perpetuate the diffi- 
culties we are now labouring under. My idea is that the freer 
operation of their own laws in such a position would induce a steady 
flow of labour to this district, and a gradual amalgamation of the 
population here. 

808. — ^Would you have the settlement you propose on the St. 
John's strictly composed of a European or white population, or 
would you advise the placing of small locations of Ks&rs there also 
to supplv labour to the settlers ? — ^There would necessarily be loca- 
tions of natives within the settlement of St. John's. Faku, for 
instance, could not be ejected, and neither could his tribe be justly 
interfered with, except to a very limited extent. 

809. — ^Does your proposed removal of the Kafirs depend on the 
line of militaiy posts b^ng established ? — ^The plan proposed in my 
letter of 9th Dec., 1851, is based upon the military occupation of 
the country between Natal and the Cape Colony ; and I think no 
part of it could be advantageously carried out without a correspond- 
ing extent of military occupation being adopted. 

810. — ^As the plan which you recommena appears to be calculated 
to add to the security of the old colony equally with this, have you 
any reason to believe that it would be entertained by the govern- 
ment at the Cape ; and that it would be prepared to bear a propor- 
tionate part of the expense ? — I am of opmion that the control of 

I 6 
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the country between this district and the Cape colony is a miitter 
of eqnal importance to both governments^ and on this ground I 
condude the Capegoyemment would not refiise its aid if necessary. 
811. — Has your plan been submitted to the Secretary of State 
for the Colonies^ and gained his approval^ or otherwise? — ^It has 
been submitted^ but I have reason for believing thict very little pro- 
bability exists of its being tidopted. It was under the influence of 
this belief, together with the very urgent manner in which the 
question of the natives generally in the district appeared to be 
forcing itself upon the consideration of the government, that at a 
meeting of magistrates, convened by His Honor the Lieutenant 
Gk>vemor about ten months ago, I offered to remove with the native 
population of the district beyond its boundary, and between it and 
Faku; and there to undertake its control, without its bdng neces- 
sary for the British government to interfere, except in so far as to 
guarantee the countiy to these people, so long as they behaved in 
good fSedth towards it and its subjects, and to acknowledge my position 
over them. I feel no particular inclination to encounter the ban* 
ishment, anxieties, and peculiar difficulties inseparable from such 
an enterprize; but I was deeply impressed by the considera- 
tions advanced at the meeting alluded to, more particularly the 
wuviction that some radical change in the situation of the liatives 
as necessary for the well being of the district. I felt moreover a 
trong desire to relieve both the white' and colored population 
from a posilion with regard to each other which I had been the 
chief instrument of placing them in, under the hope and belief 
that it would eventuate in mutual benefits and advantages. An- 
other consideration which has weighed very seriously with me is 
the decided hostility publicly manifested or expressed by the 
white population towards the natives as a class, on various occa- 
sions during the last two years, both at public meetings and 
through a portion of the press ; by which means the weakness of 
the government has been proclaimed to them, and they have been 
led to adopt the inference that they are tolerated only so long as 
the whites do not feel themselves strong enough to do otherwise* 
I do not wish to be understood as expressing an opinion as to the 
merits of tlie complaints which have given rise to these sentiments, 
or as averring that they constitute a faithful exposition of public 
opinion. However this may be, they have reached the natives 
through the channel by which such opinions are ordinarily con- 
veyed. I state the facts and the effects which have resulted from 
them, viz., a settled conviction that they cannot live together as 

they are. 

312.— In Eari Grey'^s despatch of 30lh Nov., 1839, he speaks of 
the removal of the Kafirs to beyond the boundary as very objec- 
tionable ; are you aware of the nature of his lordship*s objections, 
and prepared to show them to be groundless t — I am not prepared 
to shew his lordship's objections to be groundless j I believe them 
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to be founded on correct and statesmanlike vieirs. They were, 
however, urged under circumstances different from those now 
existing. 

313. — Have you taken measures to enable you to make an esti- 
mate of the expenses which would be incurred in carrying out 
your suggestions, approximating to the amount required ? — I have 
not sufficient data to form an estimate of the expense necessary to 
carry out my plan of the 9th Dee., 185l ; that attendant upon my 
recent offer to the government would be but smsdL 

314 — Have you devised any means of meeting a part of the ex- 

Eenditure required for your plan of the 9th Dec, 1851, by a tax 
»ried among the natives? — I have alluded to this as an ulterior 
means of meeting some portion of it. 

315. — What are your reasons for exempting Natal from, con- 
tributing its quota. Do you propose that the necessary funds 
should be advanced by the home government by grant, or as a loan ; 
if the latter what proportion would you propose making charge- 
able to Natal, your new settlement, or the Cape ? — My idea was 
that compared with the immense amount of treasure periodically 
spent by the home Government in prosecuting frontier wars, it 
would be a measure of economy as an imperial expenditure. 

316. — Would it not be dangerous, in your opinion, to organize 
a large body of Kafirs and locate them between this and the old 
colony, or would you prefer to place them within moderate sized 
locations, as sanctioned by the home government? — I believe we 
have no choice in the matter, and that the destination of the colored 
population of this district is the country in question^ unless the 
Zulu power falls, or becomes modified in time, to draw off a portion 
in that direction. 

If I thought the location system practicable with the present 
population, after so long delay, I should prefer carrying out that 
which has been already partially established. 

3 1 7. — What is your proposed machinery for the internal manag^- 
ment? — I should at first leave the internal management very much 
to the chiefis themselves^ acting as the representatives of govem- 
ment, under the general supervision of officers appointed over dis- 
tricts — ^presuming your question to bear reference to the proposal 
contained in my Tetter of the 9th Dee., IBM. 

318. — Why would you not enforce the removal of the Kafics 
should they resist, if you had the power to do so, such as might be at 
hand at the dose of the war on the frontier, for instance ? — If the 
Government sees fit to issue an order for the removal of the natives 
and they resist, it must be cairried out by force at all hazards. This is, 
however, to be deprecated on every ground. Neither of mv proposals 
oontempUted the exercise of force, because I thmk it can be avoided, 
mid also that it should be avoided. 

819. — ^What is the force you would i)ropose to organise witUn 
ihis eoontry to protect us effectually agunst internal c(»nmotion or 
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external aggression on the part of the Kafirs? — Ati- orgniz-ed* 
Burgher or militia force is, I think, indispensable in a ooontiy liko 
this. 

820. — ^What arm of the service has been found most useful 
in conflict with the Kafirs ? — I believe Cavalry. 

321. — Are you aware that the principle of theconmiando system, 
as practised in the Cape colony under tne Dutch government, and 
afterwards under the English, was abrogated by the latter, and that 
subsequently it has been found necessary to return to and act upon 
that principle towards the Kafir population ! — 1 am not aware mat 
the commando system has been revived in time of peace. I have 
understood it has been had recourse to in time of war ; but I cannot 
speak positively as to this. 

822. — Are you of opinion that the colonists were to blame for 
the present frontier war^ or that the Kafirs have been goaded there 
to bv acts of injustice on the part of the British government ; or, 
on the contrary^ do you think that the Kafirs have had no ade- 
quate cause for making war on the colony ; and further, are you 
scprehensive that a continuance of the present policy towards the 
Kafirs in Natal may lead to similar results? — ^I do not believe that 
the colonists are in any way to blame for the frontier war, or that 
any acts of injustice on the part of the British government have 
goaded them to undertake it, and I think moreover that the Kafirs 
have had no adequate cause for making it. Should the policy of 
this government towards the natives, prove as vascillating and un- 
stable as thdt observed towards the frt>ntier Kafirs, the same results 
must follow. I have already said that the present position of black 
and white in this district, is calculated to disturb the peace of- the 
district rather than to establish it. 

328. — Do you look upon the hut tax as a mere rental upon the 
land, or as a contribution towards the expenses of the state for their 
protection ; in either case are the Kafirs made acquainted with the 
nature of the tax? — ^The hut taxis not a rental upon land, but 
a contribution to the government in acknowledgment of its 
supremacy and the protection the payers enjoy while living in its 
territories ; this view has been especially and universally explained 
to them ; in further explanation of the nature of the tax, I b^to 
refer to a memorandum on the subject submitted by me to the Le- 
gislative Council, dated June 18th, 1849, and upon which the pre- 
sent taxation is founded : — 

MEMORANDUM. 

" The Council having on Friday last, requested me to furnish in writing my 
views as to whether it is practiqible to levy a tax upon the native population of 
the District, by native agency, or other unexpcnsive means, and what descriptioii 
of tax might be so levied, I beg to submit the following memoranda on the 
(object :— 

It is, probably, within the knowledge of this Council, that an estimate of re- 
venue and expenditure was fbmi&hed to the Grovemment by the CommisaJoneiti 
for the location of the natives, of which I am a member. 
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Hie Commisflionen eitimated that the amoant of annual revenue from the tUL^ 
tires would be about £10,500 after three years, and the expenditure necessary to 
collect that revenue and manage the locations about £6>600 from the first In 
this estimate I fully concurred, and believe it to be safe and practicable. 

The Commissioners contemplated the imposition of a capitation tax, as th* 
means by which the revenue was to be raised ; this, of course, rendered registra- 
tion, and the settlement within one or other of the localities, more or less neces- 
sare ; but,without European aid and superintendence, these are impossible; 

I had, in common with most others who have thought on the subject, adopted 
the opinion that one pound sterling per married man was a fur and reasonable 
amount for natives to pay in tax to a Government whose protection they enjoyed 
to the extent accorded by ours ; but in applying the prinaple of taxation practic- 
ally, in February last, to the native inhabitants, on the various farms along the 
coast, to serve as rent to the proprietors, I found indiscriminate epualization to 
be highly unjust. 

It IS notorious that, as a general rule, unmarried natives do not till the ground, 
and that cultivation and riches are in exact proportion to the number of wives 
possed by individuals ; each wife has her separate hut and garden, and is in thia 
respect perfectly independent of the other part of the husband's estabishments. 
Supposmg a woman to cultivate one acre, the man who has ten wives (which is 
not an unfrequent circumstance) has the produce of ten acres, while he with a 
single wife has only that of one ; or, in other words, the former is bv ten to one 
more able to pay his taxes than the latter ; so that equalization, under such cir- 
cumstances, would result in great ix^ustice, unless the principle of a head or pro- 
perty tax were in some degree adhered to,, the efficient accomplishment of wnich 
would, however, as I have before said, be impossible in the absence of European 
superintendence. 

The question proposed by the Council as to the practicability of raising a 
revmue from the natives, by taxing through native instrumentality, is one which 
I feel great diffidence and difficulty in answering. 

I am however of opinion, after much consideration, that the mere raising a 
revenue, however difficult, may be accomplished, although it may not by far 
reach the estimate furnished by the Commissioners above quoted, and cannot be 
effected with anything like the accuracy their plan was calculated to ensure, the 
only means to be used being natives, who cannot write or make memoranda of 
names, it will be necessary to employ a considerable number, so as to admit of 
their memories being available as evidences of payments, or tiie contrary of any 
inspected villages, probably^printed tickets might be used as receipts ; but these, 
being transferable at pleasure, will not do away with the necessity of numerous 
native collectors.. 

Hie only tax I think it practicable to collect by natives, and the only one which 
I should be willing to attempt with such instruments, would be a rate upon their 
huts. While their present customs prevail, this would not only be the simplest to 
collect, but I think the most just to impose ; it embraces every advantage of both 
a property and an income tax, and has the lurther recommendation of directly 
discouragmg poligamy, that great incentive to the exclusive acquirements of cattle, 
as the most desirable description of property, while its levy is not capable of 
very extensive evasion, until it shall have resulted in causing more expensive 
and substantial dwellings to be built by the natives (a result most sincerely to be 
wished for) when another description of tax may be devised to meet such alter^ 
circumstances. 

I am of opinion that a tax of 5s. on each hut in the District is a fiur amount 
to levy, and one which would be quite high enough for the present circumstances 
of the natives as a universal tax ; and that every kraal having the usual establish- 
ment of a native kraal, that is, cattic and cultivated ground, wheither in a 
location or on private farms, should be subject to this property and protection 

tax. 

To this might be added Is, or 28., per hut, as a quit rent, for land on all 
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kraals or villAge8> residing either in tiie locatbns or on goremment land 
any location, but not on those residing on private farms. 

To carry out snch a levy, and indeS for every purpose of the management^ 
it is indispensable that the government retain the same general control over muh 
natives as are living on private forms, as over those in locations ; and that' Buch 
control be vested in the officer representing the government to tiie natives, sub* 
ject of course to the supervision of the government. 

Further, as the basis upon vrhich the natives have been governed since the 
arrival of an organized government in Natal has been their ovm law, whidi * 
constitutes the Lieut. Governor of the district, the supreme chief and the officer 
anomalously called the Diplomatic A^ent, his lieutenant, administering these 
laws, it is necessary at least for the success of the measures contemplated by the 
government, and irrespective of other serious considerations in its fovour, that 
this arrangement be continued and legalized. 

As it is probable that money payments will not be made in every instance, it i» 
desirable mat the officer who is to direct the levy shall have the authority to re- 
ceive cattie or other saleable substitute, and to dispose of the same by auction or 
otherwise, to the best of his judgment as soon as may be, so as to realize its- value 
in money with the least possible delay. 

This power to enforce payment of the tax where necessary, and to re pr e se 
any opposition manifested against its collection, must also, to a certain extent* 
be possessed by the directing officer, as well as authority to remit the taxes under 
arcumstances requiring or justifymg such a measure. 

It will also be requbite and just that a reasonable time should be given be t ween 
the notice and the levy of the tax. I should think six months ample, but not 
unreasonably long, considering that it is for the first time the measure is to be 
adopted ; the great difficulty with regard to the notice now is, that it will throw 
the collection into the worst part of the season ; and as they are to be annual, 
keep them there. I am of opinion that winter is the most convenient time for 
collection for many obvious reasons ; the gross amount of revenue by such 
means, if successful, would, I should think, amount to betwc^ £6,000 and 
£8,000 sterling. 

These are the main points which the consideration of tins question since Friday 
last, has suggested to my mind, excepting however the magmtude of the attempt 
on the part of a single individual to carry out the measure. The council wilV 
better appreciate the difficulties, when I remind it that the tax is to be collected 
from a population scattered over the surface of a district 18,000 square miles inr 
extent ; that every kraal must be visited ; and that, after all, no regbtration or 
memoranda, to serve as a guide, can be preserved ; neither can I, at this moment 
point out in what way the Government could assist me. The registration of 
Kafir names cannot be done bv any except by men who understand uie language 
and its ortiiography. I am also unable to estimate tiie expense. It vnll, how- 
ever, necessarily, as I have shown, be greater than at^first sight appears pro* 
bable ; and added to this is the painful responsibility of so Uuqge an amount of 
public money passing uncheked through the hands af a single person. 

I am, however, willing, should the Government decide upon the measure, to 
make the attempt, even under these circumstances and the already overwhelming 
amount of my duties. Feeling assured that should it fail of realizing the amount 
expected, the government will accord me the credit of having effect^ as much as 
the means at my disposal would admit of, and hold me harmless, as far as I am 
personally concerned. 

I have not touched upon minor details necessary as preliminaries, when the 
major consideration shall have been decided upon. . 

(Signed) J. Shxpstonb, 

Diplomatic Agents 
Pietermaritzburg, June 18, 1849. 
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824. — Seeing that natiye bom British Bubjects or Europeans 
would not be allowed to occupy crown lands without purchase of 
lease, do you think that any injustice would be inflicted on the 
Kafirs by such arental being imposed equiyalent to what would be 
demanded fix>in natural bom subjects ? — I do not think such amea- 
sure would inyolye any injustice. 

825. — Taking the land at present occupied by them at two mil- 
lions of acres in extent, and the sum of £10,000 as the tax realized^ 
this would be equiyalent to Id. per acre : do you think it a fidr 
rental? — I haye before explained that this is not a rental, but were 
it BO it would be upwards of six times greater than the quit-rent 
charged upon a six thousand acre jGarm. 

826. — ^It would appear then firom your evidence, that the Kafirs 
occupy lands without payment of any consideration for their iise. 
Tour remark on the quit-rent only bears on the question in the 
eyent of such lands being considered as having been absolutely 
granted to them by the local goyemment. Is this your view of 
the case ? — A reference to the memorandum given in answer to 
question 323, will show that I proposed the amount of hut tax 
should be fixed at 5s., and that a rental of 2s. should be added to 
such as resided in locations. These two sums were, however, sub- 
sequently mei^ed, and the total charged as a hut tax. The loca- 
tions being appropriations solemnly made for their use must be con- 
sidered in the lignt of a grant to a class of people, because, as it ap- 
pears to me, the faith of the government is as much pledged in this 
act as the issuineof a title deed to an individual. 

827. — As the Kafirs consume no excisable articles, or to a limited 
extent, and thus'fail to contribute towards the expenses of govern- 
ment by that indirect means, do you think that the plan proposed by 
Mr. Harding of impoeing an additional customs duty on all Kamr 
goods imported would be unfair or unjust towards them ! — They do 
consume a considerable amount of excisable articles, and consequently 
do contribute to the general revenue of the government b^ that 
means ; the only articles consumed by them which do not pay import 
duty are hoes or picks. I should prefer to see their wants extended 
' rather than those already that unnecessary restrictions should be 
placed upon created by our pr&senoe. Mr. Harding^s proposed 
which is based upon the fact that they do consume excisable articles, 
may not be either unjust or unfair, but I should think it impolitic. 

828. — Are you aware of the extent or value of the goods that are 
imported such as you allude to, and of the amount payable upon 
them as ciistoms duties, or of the description of goods on whion a 
dufy is imposed, and the import duties ohiurffeable on them ! — I have 
not as yet oeen able to procure any returns dewing this, but I hope 
to do so before the Conunission closes. 

329% — ^You assign as a reason why the reconunendations of 
the Location Commission were not carried out, the refusal of the 
homo goyemment to advance you the meanS| and the state of the 
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332. — VLnw do joa reeooeile die aDedged i aaeiMug iaiibility of 
the Kafin to pa j their annual hot tax with joiir answer to 
'So. Id7 1 ami cnpfnang the KaSn to hare eren sold thor 
to pay the tax, erald ther not bj laboring fiir the white man rcadilT 
proride fi>r the fotnre, and infect aroid die ne ce aMty of teUmg thee 
cattle at all ! — GenenUy, I think, they are increasnf in wealdi, but 
there are nombers among them who are pcor, and who, from in- 
firmity and ether canjea, are nnable to labor tar the tax. 

333^ — Conld an increased tax be imp ose d with any probability of 

tng qnietly submitted to by them I — I think not. 

ZS^ — ^Do yon think that the S^afirs generally wcfold sppmaate 
permission to pordiase landed property if they were exempted on 
that aoooontfirom certain taxes; and mi^tnota condition ^- 
pended thereto that to become a proprietor it were an essential le- 
qoisite that the Kafir should be the husband of one wife only, be of 
service in lessening po^gamy ? — ^I am not aware diat any permia- 
sion is necessary fcnr a Kafir to become a landed proprieter; exemp- 
tion from taxes on his becoming cme, mi^t serve as a stunnhis to 
a small extent, bat I do not thiidc the condition yon sorest wooUL 
bring about any practical result, as regards die lA«gp»niiig of poly- 
gamy. 

336« — ^Would thelegalizmg of one wife and making die children 
by ha alone the Intimate offspring, have a tendency in diis diiec- 
iion ? — ^thid tendency would certainly be in diat direction, but I do 
not dunk Aat either their moral or social condition would be bene- 
fitted by such a measure. 

888^.JWhat do you think would be the effiect of a continued 
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peace for a nomber ot years ; would it not by bringing the num- 
ber of either sex more equal to the other^ promote audi a desirable 
end? — It must be to equalize the sexes^ and operate against poly- 
gamy. 

837. — ^Is it always the eldest son who succeeds to the inheritance 
of his father^ chief, or otherwise ? — Aa regards a chief, never : other- 
wise it frequently happens. 

838. — ^Does the choice of a husband mainly depend on his ability 
to pay, irrespective of age or infirmity ? — ^Ability to pay is a great 
qualification, his rank and station are another, and as regards the 
parents of the girls, among blacks as among many whites, they are 
the chief ones ; but it is perhaps more necessary among the natives 
to consult the inclinations of the girl, because with us a marriage 
once concluded the bond is fixed, and the necessity for further per- 
suasion or coercion on the part of the parent ceases ; with them it 
never does, and I have never known a girl determining against the 
will of her parents and fail in having her own way whether the mar- 
riage had taken place or not. 

839. — ^Is one wife considered superior to another by age or other 
distinction ? — Yes. I shall allude to this in my memorandum on 
their customs. 

340. — When a Kafir woman refuses to accept the husband cho- 
sen by her fiither, is it not a custom to resort to various kinds of 
torture until she submits? — ^I have heard of frequent instances of 
this, but it is not sanctioned as a custom, and usuidly fSedls. 

S4]. — Is any right or fiivor granted to the children of one parti- 
cular wife ! — the children of each wife have their particular rank 
and inheritance. The wife who is to bear the successor to the 
chieftainship or headship to the fiimily is nominated by the husband, 
in conjunction with the great men of the tribe. 

842. — What is the description of labor coming vnthin the 
man^s province, and that of the woman^s ; and which is the greater 
and more severe !— The man builds the kraal, the firamework of the 
house, and manages the cattle ; pays periodical visits to the cUers 
residence to do homage and seek employment in carrying out judg- 
ment of trials, and oUier remuneratbg services. The woman stays 
at home, cultivates Uie garden, and attends upon her fiuuily. That 
of the latter is the most severe. 

843. — What effect do you suppose a powerful emigration of Eu^ 
ropeans would have on the Kafirh ! — It would, I think, have the effect 
of causing masses and organized tribes to leave the diistrict and re- 
tire to a greater distance. 

844. — Do they look with a jealous eye on a European emigra- 
tion! — They have learned that it will necessitate their retirement, 
as mentioned in my answer to the last question. 

845. — Do you think that the settlers by conducting themselves in 
a kind and concUliatory manner mi^ht secure their attachment and 
prevent their suspicions ! — I think in individual instances that tibis 

k6 
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would be the case ; but as classes the feeling has already tod clearly 
shown to expect such a result. 

346. — Having already informed the Commission that yarioiui 
grades of rank exist among the Kafirs, will you state your opinion 
as to the propriety of perpetuating the relative superiority of the 
chief or captains, and others holding inferior positions? — ^The pro- 
priety of doing so must be, I ihiuK^ considered, 1st, as regards 
their right to such superiority, 2nd, their capacity to exercise it, 
and Srd, the effect their doing so would have upon the good 
government of their people, in the position they at present occupy 
with regard to us. As to the first, I think their right can scarcely 
be Questioned, when their original title to it, and the subsequent 
connrmation of that title by acts of the government are considered. 
As to their ^capacity for exercising it, I think as a general 
rule they are better fitted for it than the majority of their 
subjects, from the education which their position and cir- 
cumstances have imparted to them, and the deference which 
their birth commands from their people. And with regard 
to the third consideration, I hare already expressed my 
conviction that for some time to come we cannot rule without 
their assistance. The presence of a civilized government has ne- 
cessarily a direct tendency towards breaking up chieftainshi p, it 
does so by degrees, but most certainly ; and as this influence for 
restraint is found to decrease, it will be necessary to substitute 
others which will eventually supplant it altogether. Chieflainship 
must die out, it cannot be extinguished at a blow. 

347. — Is it generally considered a great obstacle to the civiliza- 
tion of a barbarous people, the difficulty of providing for the con- 
tinued superiority of the chief families ? — I believe chieftainship 
such as exists in South Africa is an obstacle to civilization ; but 
I am not aware of any experiment for civilizing them having been 
coupled with a provision for the continued superiority of the chief 
familes. 

348. — Do you not think that these being gradually accustomed 
to habits of civilized life, and made ot consequence in the locations, 
by the exercise of a delegated authority, would be the most effec- 
tual means of protecting and improving the people under them?— 
I think if the principal families among the natives could be induced 
gradually to adopt civilized habits, a great influence for good 
would be brought into action ; on the other hand, the sudden 
adoption of them would destroy any influence the individuals 
might have possessed previously. I have always been careful to 
explain to the chief that they are no longer the absolute heads of 
their tribes, but the representatives of supreme government to 
them. 

349. — Such being the fact, would it not be dangerous and im- 
politic to lessen the power of the chiefs ? — I think it would be 
both dangerous and impolitic to lessen the power which the chiefs 
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now enjoy* I have always been of opinion that the chiefs in' the 
district should not be allowed to exercise those prerogatives which 
appertain exclasively to a state of independence ; and acting upon 
this conviction, on my first assuming office in Natal 1 recom- 
mmided to Lieut.-Govemor West that al] those prerogatives should 
at once be transferred to the seat of government, to mark its 
supremacy. He approved of the suggestion, I issued the order ; 
and from that time it became necessary that permission should be 
procured from mCf acting on behalf of the Lieut-Governor, before 
any chief in the district could assemble his people for the annual 
dance of the first fruits, or assemble his men in arms, or institute 
** Umhlahlo^' (witch dance), or " eat up" (as confiscation of pro- 
perty is termed) any of his people. And I can state that up to 
1850 these orders were generally obeyed. I beg to append my 
two letters to the Secretary to Government of Natal, dated respec- 
tively I4th August, 1848, and April 26th 1848; page 42 and 44, 
Blue Book for 1850. 

Sub-Enelosore 5 to Enclosnre 7 in No. 9. 

Pietermaritzbuig, Aogost 14, 1848. 

Sir, — ^I have the honor to acknowledge the recdpt of your letter of tlie 11th inst, 
transmitting an extract of the Royal inatractions lately reoeived directing the iasae of 
a proclamation declaring Her Blajestjr's pleasure with regard to the laws and customs 
of the natives in this District, and requesting my opinion upon the probable operatioD 
of such sn announcement with respect to the practice which has hitherto been foUoifed 
hi settling all esses between natives, and also such suggestions on the subject as may 
seem tome to be <»lled for bv the circumstances of these natives, and their relations 
to the Government and the £uropean inhabitants. 

In replying to this communication it appears to me desirable, first, briefly to describe 
the mooe by which they have been ruled since the establishment of a regular Government 
at Natal, And their own ideas of their position with regard both to the Government and 
the white inhabitants. 

It wiU be readily admitted that the Natal natives are not in such a state as would ren- 
der it desirable or even prudent to substitute our civilized laws for their own, which, 
in my opinion, are, in the main, just, and admirably calculated to rule men in the con- 
dition of the natives in this district. Upon this conviction. His Honor the Lieut.- 
Govemor of Natal, uj»on my assuming the appointment of Diplomatic Agent here, 
vpproved of my administering, on behalf of the Uovemment, their own laws to them 
through their chiefs, as far as the native agency existed, and directly where it did not. 
This mode obtains to the present moment, and ia, I think* the only safe and eflEbient 
principle that conld be adopted. 

It will be seen that this line of policy is in remarkable accordance with the paiagranh of 
the Roval instructions you have tumbhed me with, with the important exception, how- 
ever, that the former absolutism and supremacy of the chie& are transferred as a mat- 
ter ol course to the Supreme Government of this district. 

The chiefs now view themselves as the hereditary representatives of the Govern- 
ment to their several tribes, and as such i4>ply for and receive directions for their 
guidance from me as the organ of the Government to them. 

This state of feeling and practice have existed for two and a half years, and I cm 
appeal with confidence to His Honor and to his Government, as to the wonderful 
measure of success they have been crowned with. 

To avcnd unnecessary length in this communication, I beg to refer His Honor to my 
letter of the 26th April, 1846, to your address, wherein matter intimately connected 
with the subject of your presnt mquiry are discussed. 

There is, however, a very lar^ proportion of ^the native inhabitants ni this district, 
as desciibed in that communication, inthout any hereditary head or duels ; many of 
these lehare temporaiily attached to the most eoosiderable chief in the neighbourhood^ 
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Inalmoti all eaaeB of dispute, however, ihMe chieft hare eitlier dodined to dtfoid^* 
or othrwise decided nnjiutly, because one party of theJitigants did not belong to theiv 
eJans an, consequently, their management, as universally sought by ehiefr and poopla 
has been direct nt>m me. 

A great majority of this class of natives would therefore be deprived of any organ, or 
control, or management, if the chiefs are made the sole rulers of the native popolatioii ^ 
indeed, estimate one-third, or at most one half, would be only provided for. 

At the commencement every decision of the chie&, without exception, waa 
appealed from by the loosing party; and to check this as mudi as poasible, and 
keep down the overwhelmmg amount of business that would thus aecme, the 
original decisions have been confirmed where manifest injustice haa not been the 
result. 

In oases that have been reversed on this account, the chief haa always tent s 
person to represent the grounds of his conduct, and has invariably anerwarde 
ky special messengers expressed bis concurrence in the reveisal, and the grounds on 
whidi it was hosed ; adding, ^^ We are to be taught, and you are the proper pefson to 
teach us." I never knew an instance of the smallest feeling of resentment beins 
manifested in consequence, and the dedsion thus given haa been considered 
final. 

I have already stated that the chiefs view the^r former hereditary prerogativea aa 
transferred to the hands of the British Government, and themselves as mere herefitanr 
deputies exerdsing those prerogatives in a modified form ; the people also take this 
view, but wish the power of the chiefs more curtailed than it is. 

As a class, the natives look upon themselves as far inferior to the white inhabitaats 
whom circumstances have taught to view as their natural superiors and masten. 

Having thus' briefly, and by reference to a former oommunicatibn sketdied 
the present mode by which the mass of natives in this district are govemedi 
I pass to your question as to the consequenoes of the announcement directed by the 
Royal instructions. 

From what I have already shown, it is manifest that a proobunation dedaring, *thaC 
in aysnmlng the sovereignty of Natal, the British Government had not interfenid with 
or abrogated any law, custom, or usage prevailing among the inhabitants previously to 
that event, with the certain ezceptiona named ; and that it had not interfered with or 
abrogated the powers which the laws, customs, or usages vested m the diiefr or in anjr 
other person in authority among them," would be a step directly retrogade, inasmncn 
as such measure would restore to the cldefs, unsought by them, the dangerous preroga- 
tives they have already voluntarily surrend^^ to the Government, which is then* oinj 
safe repository, and wouldat once emancipate them from all control by the Govemmenl i 
except that of the purely political nature, because, by their laws, customs, sad usages, 
the power of the chief is absolute and independent over their own tribes, and oonsequentiy 
liable to the most dangerous exercise ; whUe, on the other hand, the majority of the pop« 
Illation, deprived of all control whatever, would be thrown into a state of anarchy and 
cnofuaion, subject to the arbitrary caprice of any neighbouring cheif who enjoys hereditary 
right. In addition to this, one of the principal and most highly appreciated boons ooa. 
ferred upon the native by the supervision of a rjvilixed Government, — ^ihat of a whole* 
some restraint upon the unbridled wills of thicr cheifs, is annihilated, the reaolt of which 
would be the desertion by the common people of the locations, even when formed, to 
escape the tyranny they will no longer submit to, and the overrunning of the fiarms where 
Its iafluence cannot reach them. 

I am, however, of opinion, that no proclamation affecting a elass of Her Majeetjs' 
subjects, and so large a portion of them as the native inhabitants of Natal, could be issued 
with any degree of efficiency or good effect following, unless the localities affected by It 
and inhabited by the class concerned are inhabited j and defined ; and I cannot omit to 
remark, for the Lieut* — Govenor's consideration, that the uncertainty h a ngin g over Hue 
question has been, and is still, hkely to be productive of very unfavourable results in the 
minds of the natives towards the Government. 

I am however, of op'mion, that a proclamation defining the loealitiee referred^ to 
when they shall have been determined upon, and declaring that within those loosUtiei, 
or until they are determined upon, withm certain limits occupied by masses of native 
inhabitants, native usages and customs shall be allowed under certain specified re- 
strictions, and that their own laws shall be administered to them by the Government 
thivugh the agency of hereditary chiefs, and such other persons aa it may be fit to 
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qspoini, would be h^ly b«iiefieiAl and lalwervient to their eflldent goTemment 
■erdng of conree, the ri^t of amendmg those laws aa from time to time mav i^pear 
neceesaiy or desinble . and thus preeerring the supreme preorgative which the enielb 
have already yohmtarilytraiiBferred to the hands of the GoTeroment, and whseh they 
are unfit te exercise in ^eir present altered drcumstanoes* 

Every reflecting colonist sees that onr Uws are inapplicable to their circamstanopf, and 
would only secure to them impunity in the commission of crime ; whilst theirs possess 
one or two oharacteristic principles which are necessary to their management> whilst 
hey are foreign to the principles of our jurisprudence. 

1 am of opinion, that every native of the district should be compelled to reside within 
the limits of one of the locaIlti«s wherein the laws suited to his condition sre in force. From 
this I of ooorsey ezdude all such as may be in service, or under the immediate supervision 
of responsible colonists. 

It is essential that the natives in every location should look to the teat of the District 
Government as its supreme head, end that every measure be avoided which might tend 
to encourage ideas of absolute or independent danahip. 

The triM distinctions that obtain among them are highly useful in managing them 
in detaO, and theae are sufficiently preserved by the tribal heada governing them in the 
name and on behalf of the Government, on sudi general prindples ss may be spplied 
to the whole. 

It appears to me also desirable, that natitree should understand that the moment 
they leave the locations to which they belong, and enter the aerviee of eolonists, to 
live upon a farm, ^ey become amenable to the laws of the district in req;>eet to sueh 
teaidenoe or aerrice, aud to the magistrates appointed by Government for giving them 
effect, and thsA the exertiona of these officers to that end should morsover be coopera- 
ted with by the chiefs or other authorities within the location as well. 

To pb^e them under the *' speeisl control " contemplated by the Royal instructions, 
and of the absolute necessity of whldi Uiere can be no doubt; it appears to me that 
esch looatbn or msss of natives should be controlled directly from the seat of Goyem- 
ment by an officer representing the Government to the natives generally ; that the 
Jurisdiction cf this dicer should extend over all the nativeainthe district reaidmg in 
msBses or locstions ; that he should govern them according to the principlee of their own 
laws, customs, and usages, with which he must of course be intimately acquinted ; that 
the varioua ohieliB, and, where there is no chief the persons appointed to aet as such* 
should be sccountsble to the Government through him for the manner in which they 
govern their respective tribes ; that he should also have the power, acting on behalf <^ 
an enlightened Government to remedy cases ofglaring iojustioe which will doubtless 
occasionally, present themsel?es for redrees. This officer diould ha^o the permanent 
command of tneir nationsl or tribal forces, in order that u pon the occ ur rence of any 
emergency all may be aware whose orders they are to obey, and to feel that, however 
separate and distmct they may be in origin and among themselves, they sre neverthe- 
less united under the Government they may be called upon to defend. 

Acting on behalf of the Government under the somewhat anomaloua title of '' Diplo- 
matie Agent, " I have unaasisted, and for two and a half years, ^schargedthe various 
duties alwve enumerated by the common consent of aU chiefe end people, and by per- 
mis^onofhia Uonourthe Lieut— Governor, until some settled form of Government 
should be devised for them, and my experience and the success I have met with induce 
me to recommend the continuance of the aystem I have deserfted under the sanction 
and authority of a legal enactment. 

My only warrant up to this moment has been the common consent of the native 
chtefe and people, and the toleration of his Honour^s Government ; but it is. a respon- 
sibility of too great magnitude to be bom by an individual for a moment longer than 
the circumstances abaolutely demand without a more substantial and sufficient guar- 
antee. 

His Honour's Government being now invested with legislsttve powers by Her Ma- 
jesty the Queen, 1 trust that this serious difficulty may be met and provided for, and 
the native inhabitanta of thia district placed in nich a possition as will* ensure their 
efficient control, without which' it would be in vain to hope for then: advancement in the 
scale of humanity. 

I have, &c, 
^Signed) T. Sbxpstovs, 

Tho Hon. the Seretaiy to Government, NataL D^omatie Agent 
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Sab*EncIof«ii« 5 to Endosim 7 in No. 9. 

Dipknnatic Agent*! CMBoe. Fiet«r IfuitidNDS, 
Sib, April 26, 1846 

I HATB the honour to acknowledge the reeeupt of your letter dftted the llth in 
stent, requiring, for information of his Honour the Lieatenant-Goremor, certaiB mliana 
ation and my opinkm rdative to the natiVe population within this distikt, and in icplj 
thereto beg to oiler sadi remariES as hare soggested themoelTeB. 

The minority, if ncit all the principal cheifii, haTe already paid their r e sp e cts to ^km 
lieotenant-Govemor personally, and they represent a large proportion of the inhafaitanti 
of the district, still, howerer, there remain thousands of indiridoab ■nimeiiwiileil by 
any tribal heed, remnants of tribes which have been exterminated as snefa, and ehi— 
governing fimiily has been entirely extinguished ; these, who from their abject **M*««*io^ 
have been percnliariy the sons and dmoghters of opp res sion^ enthnsiasticaOy hmled the 
protection of a European Goremment as a real and piramoant Wnsring, and I havs 
frequently been gratified to hear nativis of this deas, oonfideotly q^eenJating i^on the 
• m ou nt of prosperity they look forward to under it. 

It may bestated, that many of the cfaie£i in this district althoui^ originally ind^CBdent 
were in a state ofvassallage and abject servitude under the Zufat yoke^ matiH 
the diftrenees between the emigrant farmers and Dingaaq, enabled thsmselvus to 
e m a n c ip e t e and pbce themselves under the prctectioa of the fimnsts; and it was mot 
untd afler the unfortunate occurrences that foUowed the eoOiaoB of the lattsrwith tha 
ZufaiiCing, that this land ceased to flow with the blood oTits inhabttaals, or tkct tharv 
was theleest s e uiritj in it from the savage armies of their powe rful and imp la fsh i e neigh» 
hour ; in illastiatian, of this, I may relate a dedarstion 1 heard made by an old.ssan of 
about 60, oiie of the few of that age to be found in that co untry ; inspeekiagef the 
ravages of the Zurasi, he said :—^ There is not a river m the eouatryin u^ickte' 
of my kindred are not strewn : and many a Usde of its 

raUood." 

laeonaectioa with th!s part of nqrsnbjeetl vrould nodes theftfl^Onlthe 

snts across our borders, north and Twrtbj are of nature pecaBsny daspoliB smd 
arbbrary, sad esperially as regwds the Zulu king, Paads* ecrosi 
dsry; it is notorious that the most revoltmg executioBsef entire 
tinnally taking place at the capiicious win of thk tyrant, hi u^kh 
era respected, and where the q uf i tio u of innoeenfe or guilt is never tho u ght of 
p e di t n ce seems to sa nftkm the b utd hsi j. 

oocn agovcmmcst as this upon our fwmenists border 
•awuBt of native popuktioo. and the mesne for it within the colony, 

Thoussads have already fled for the psotectkm of the white 
WW hare it froas the best authority, that tlwnds 
tofoUcw their more fortunate feOows, now that a 

tahfisbed;eQchimmcnfleaceeewMMofpop«latioa cannot but cmbnnaasthe 
kis Honor the Lle ulmant - fio ve ium eontmplBteai, in focatjug thoae 
in his GoivcrBment,aDditislamcBtableto know that althoagh ai 
efGovernmint would at enee render Ae Zuhm 
Bwve any imfiniiinaiifnf in tlie eoHidentioB of the 
sta found thai murder end bin n diked are as rife as ever In that 

On our weatem beumkvy the tcn^ewy ahkmgjh 
to fleck to, f*.r the purpose rtsiding under British pi s t ai liim , andwkHeit ^ouU ha 
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thus the matter his eventuallj rererted to me. In wbaterer deebbm T have fonnd it 
neoessary to pronotmoe, I have met witii the readiaet obedienoe, f^om an idea that I am 
the officer deputed bftlie GoYomment to be their tpedal saperiotendent and jadge, and 
indeed were it not ao, a aeriona difficnlty in their management would have ariaen ere this, 
nnarmed aa I am with any inbetantial authority, to enforce anch dectaiomi. 

The riiort experience I have had aince my arriyal here, added to that afforded bj • 
aeren yeara goyemment of fragmenta of thia aame people (called Fingoes on the firontier) 
at their aetdement at Fort Peddie, together with the following conidderationa and ftM^ta 
leada me to the adoption of the opinlona I shall do myadf the honour to aubmit for hia 
iMmoor the Lientenant-Goyemoi'a eonndention, in regard to the fntnre management of 
theae 100^00 nattvea within the limits of hia Hononr'a goyemment. 

Until tUa country waa occupied by Europeans, and for aome period afterwards thou* 
aandaOfitsinhabitaniswire yearly sacrificed by the constant and exterminating wan» 
and hi the continual flights induced by tlua state of things, hundreda of in&nta were 
abandoned to perish, by their starring and fogitiye parenta, so that eren the natural in- 
crease of population was to a considerable extent checked ; no man knew tiie meaning of 
the word security ; none posaeased or could possess the slightest guarantee, that what he 
looked upon aa his propcorty at aunaet would not have reverted to another and a stroncer 
party before the morning lijht ; and more than one case haa been under my notice 
where man and wife driven by wars fifom their home, becoming separated in their flighty 
have wandered in a starving condition to neighbouring tribes, and alter years of separation 
have found each other with other husbands and wives, and second families ; in like man* 
ner, children have unexpectedly met with their paventa, and parents thehr children, the 
latter estranged by absence and fresh associations, the fo*mer unwilling, however, to 
relinquish their daim to their oApring; such causes as these, waich are by no means of 
unfrequent occurence, induce litigations and dissensions between tribes whidi no mere 
native authority can quell or set at reat, seeing each tribe is aa independent of the other 
In origin and fid as it is possible for two states to be. 

Another source of disagreement and jealousy is, that we have within our district tribes 
who have warred with each other with a view of mutual extermination, the victoriooa 
party haa in its turn been invaded by one more powerful, and reduced to the level of ita 
vanqidshed neighbour ; thus the worst feelings of oar nature have been strengthened and 
cherished by past drcumstances, and remain neutralized by necessity only, undiecked br 
any feeling except obedience to what they consider a supreme restraining power, auch 
as the Government now eitablished, to which all look for protection, and from whidi aU 
mnst expect punishment who contravene its regulations and break its laws. 

Setting aaide, however, the question of the immenoe extraneoua acceasions to the 
number of native inhabitanta within the colony which such short-eighted and cruel 
policy on oar immediate border will inevitably give us, I address myaelf to the oona&der- 
ation of thoae who are, at this moment, living within the boundariea of British territory 
Ibid who are now, bona fide, the subjects of his Honour's Government, bearing in mind 
that the neceasity for becoming such does not ariae from the fact of the country they 
inhabit being induded within the British territorial boundiry, but from a certainty in 
their minds of immediate annihilation beyond it, where they would be nnpyotected by 
anch a privilege. 

That they conaider bdng under British rule a privilege is sufficiently evident from the 
earnest manner in*which their request to become sudi are urged, and from the] unlvenml 
prevalence of the idea that it guaranteea aubstantial protection, aa manifeated by the 
oommunicationa I have received from all parte of the colony. 

Aaauming, therefore, the location of the nativea in dUTerent parts of the district in 
numbers of from 8,000 to 12,000 as directed in his Honom^s ins£ructioiia to the " Com* 
missioners for locating tUe Natives," I would breifiy urge upon the consideration of the 
Leiut.-Govemor the absolute necessity of immediate superviobn, by aEurt^peaniVmction- 
aTy being placed upon eaob location. I need not pomt out, that upon the fitneaa of 
such officers will greatly depend the success o^ otherwise of the benevolent views with 
which these people are contemplated by his Honour's Government, of rendering them 
fiuthful subjects and useful members of society, and that in their adection mndi diacrim- 
iaation and circumspection must be observed. 

I also strongly incline to the opinion, that it would be highly inexpedient and detri- 
mental functions to unite that of the maf^istrate to the missionary, except as a merely 
temporary measure ; the nativea, in thdr ignorance, are unable to disunite the one from 
the other, although a magistrate may be fo/all purposes of advice and inatmctfton a 
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uiBsioiiary among^ them, audit is desirable he should be, I should deprecate the mifl- 
Bionary being made a magistrate so as permanently to unite the two. 

The juris diction of sudi magistrate or superintendent, might extend his location to 
all such cases as are included in our law under the title of ^'Ciyil Cases," subject to ap« 
peal to any higher authority his Honour might please to nominate ; he mi^t also be as- 
sisted as a sort of jury by the cheifs and counciUers within the settlement. 

With such an arrangement the maxims of European jurisprudence, might be gradually 
introduced amongst th^m in disputes respecting property questions, while the more se- 
rious criminal offences might at once be referred to and tribed by the sereral crimmal 
courts already, or about to be established in the oobny. These msgistrates or superin- 
tendents wocdd be the protectors of the rights of the natives, as wm as posess the aa« 
thority necessary to enforce orderly and good behaviour. They might register correctlj 
the population within their respectiye jmisdictions, so as to be aware of and account 
for all removals of natives from one location to another ; they might be vested with au- 
ity to contract such natives as might be desirous of enterinff Uie service of the colonist^ 
and encourage such abvantageoua intercourse. They should foster and encourage everj 
introduction, whether of agriculture or otherwise, which might tend to introduce indus- 
trious habits and corresponding profits to the natives ; and more particularly audi aa 
might form articles of export from the colony, such as cotton, indigp, and whateYcr else 
is found suitable to the climate, so aa that, while benefitting themselTes materially, 
they benifit the country at large. 

Although probably unnecassary, from the enlarged views his Honour the Liet-Goyer* 
nor holds on these sbjects, 1 feel impelled, before quitting this part of it, to represent the 
noble opportunity which is afforded by the present drcumstauces of these people and 
their reUtive pontion with his goyemment, to proceed at once wiUi the worthy project of 
christianising and civilizing 100,000 degraded human beings to whom the blessings of 
British rule have so suddenly been accorded in the establishment of his Honor's admin- 
istration ; these people wearied by turmoil and war, enthusiastically hail the prospect of 
permanent peace, and are at this moment ripe for the introduction of any plan of bene- 
volence and improvement, that may be devised for their adoption ; every day delayed is 
so mudi ground lost, and, I fear, two years would destroy the advantages of the oppor- 
tunity. 

I sincerely trust the British Government will not allow the opportunity to enter up- 
on such a grand experiment to be lost or neutralized, by considerations of a meroly 
pecuniary nature. 

The whole of the native population has been bom and brought up with the notiona 
of the most implicit obedience to their rulers; unlike the Kafirs on thefrontisrof the 
eastern districts of the old colony, they pretend to no individual opinion of their own, 
and are guided in every respect by the will of th^ legally-constituted superiors ; and it 
is this feeling I so anxiously recommend the Government to take advantage of, before 
it gives way (as I already see indications of its doing) to more dangerous views, from 
continued relaxation from control. 

It is highly desirable that one or more missionaries, devoted solely to their work 
should be placed at each location, and that both Sunday and week-day sdiools should 
be establisned, so as, by the instruction of the rising generation, to destroy the belief 
in those degardins superst'.tions by which the min<& of their parents are frttered, and 
to, aubstitute in taeir stead sounder notions of their religious and motal obligationa; and 
that as the native population becomes gradually to understand the privilege and liber- 
tiea whidi our Government accords and secures to it ; it may abo be so suffictentlr 
instructed aa to make use of them in such a manner, as in the bestowment of them it 
vraa contemplated they should. 

It is essential that the instruction of the natives should in this respect espedally 
keep pace with their experience. 

With regard to the distribution and tenure of the lands to be allotted to them, 
I do not see any advantage risiiijg from giving them individual tiUes to all or anv 
portion of them. I am of opinion 'that it would better answer the ends of their 
own good government, that each of their locations should remain Crown lands ap- 
propriated solely to their use. 

iV) my mind, the faith of the government stands as deeply pledged to the na- 
tives in such solemn appropriation of lands for their use as in the granting of a 
titie-deed, while in the former the facility of the natives removing from one loca- 
tion to another under wholesome regulations, and to suit the peculiar circumstan- 
ces of each individual would be greatiy promoted* 
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As in a former page of this communication I expressed a liope that no merely 
pecuniary consideration would prevent the British Government from taking ad • 
vantage of such a favourable opportunity to raise in the scale of humanity such a 
mass of deffarded fellow-creatures as are now its subjects in this colony, so I feel 
confident that if an adeguate expense were incurred in settleing and governing these 
people for the first six years, at the termination of that period the revenue that 
mignt be derived from mem, without even the semblance of oppressive exactment* 
would be sufficient to pay the expenses of their own govenmient at the lowest 
computation. 

I need not in this communication enter into a detailed consideration of the man- 
ner of their taxation but I feel it necessary to mention that the principle is by no 
means new to any of them, and neither would it be an unpopulsu* one when estab- 
lished upon just and equitable grounds. They are accustomed to contribute to 
the means of their chiefs, and that too sometmies very largely and unreasonably 
as might be expected in government where the will of the ruler only is the law of 
the land, although in d^ect contravention of custom and precedent^ and of the 
oral law as transmitted from generation to ^^eration. 

Under such a scheme as thai I have but miperfectly described, I feel confident 
bis Honour the Lieutenant-Governor will enjoy the satisfactson of ruling over 
peaceable, orderly, and fiedthful subjects in the black populatinn of the district of 
Natal. On the other hand, as a servant of the Government, I should be w;anting 
in my duty towards it were I to close such a communication as this, and omit to 
state that without some organized plan of government, by European superinten- 
dence being adopted, and that speedily, I foresee in the very excellencies I have 
described as at tnis moment favourable to its adoption, the element of future con- 
fusion and strife, the fatal consequences of which it is now impossible fully to 
estimate. 

I have, &c. 
Tlie Hon. the Secretary to Government, <Signed) J. Shepstonb, 

Natal. Diplomatic' Agent. 

850.— Do you not consider the continuance of too great power 
in them to be fraught with clanger to the white inhabitants? — 
This aippears to me iself-evident, but I think 1 have shown that 
they possess in fact very little power. 

851. — These people being generally considered as devoid of 
truthfulness or gratitude, and said by you to be the most treach- 
erous and bloodthirsty race in South Africa. Would it not be 
dangerous to repose any trust or confidence in them, or establish 
them in any position where they would have the power to do 
harm ? — I do not recollect having used so strong an expression, 
neither Can I recojgnise the words you put forth as a quotation. 
I do however think that it would be dangerous to repose much 
trust or confidence in them, where there existed yery little more 
than such bare trust or confidence to induce them to fulfil our gx- 
pectations ; and for us to establish them in a position where the 
power to do harm would necessarily arise from such position 
would be mere folly. Our circumstances, however, are such that 
we must judgje by comparison. 

352.— In all dealings with them whether as a government or a 
people, do you advise that these characteristics of the Kafirs should 
be constantly borne in mind, and our conduct towards them regu- 
lated accordingly ? — I think that all our dealings should be regu- 
lated according to the peculiar characteristics of those people with 
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whom wa have to do. A governmoDt should, I think, be particu- 
larly careful on this point. 

35^, — In your expedition against the chief Fodo I believe yon 
were accompanied and assisted by a native tribe, as also in another 
taken to Klip River with the view of enforcing your authority 
do you anticipate similar assistance in any future emergency? — 
I was assisted by several tribes on both occasions. I anticipate 
a growing disinclination to this until it becomes evident that 
the orders of government can be enforced without their assistance ; 
but I should not even now hesitate on this ground to undertake 
similar duties. 

354. — Are you aware that meetings have been held at any time 
attended by delegates from the various tribes, in order to discuss 
the propriety of resisting any particular order of your own or the 
Local government. If so* when, and what was the natnre and re^ 
suit of their decision ? — ^Yes, in the early part of 1850 such meet- 
ings were held ^ery nearly all over the district, to discuss the practi- 
cability of evading the order to proceed to the frontier of the Cape 
colony, in aid of Her Majesty*8 government The conclumon 
which they appeared generally to arrive at was that the govern- 
ment was not in a position to enforce its order without their assis- 
tance, and that if they were true to each other they would be safe 
in passively resisting. 

855. — Do you apprehend that any subsequent order unpalatable 
to the Kafirs would lead to a similar combination? — ^Yes, if 
they perceived that all would be affected by it immediately or 
remotely, 

356. — Are you aware that at the time alluded to a determination 
was come to that one tribe should not take up arms against another 
tribe to assist in enforcing the order, that they seriously meditated 
an attack on the white people, and were only induced to exhibit 
a passive resistance from the fact of being ill supplied with the 
necessary weapons of warfare ? — In my last answer but one I allu*- 
ded to this understanding. I do not, however, think that they 
ever seriously meditated an attack upon the white inhaUtants. 
This was the first instance of anything like general oomhUuitioii 
among them, and I think they would scarcely trust each other 
sufficiently to venture on such a proposition. 

857. — ^And are you aware of the motives that influenced- them 
to this conduct? — ^The motive was to avoid proceeding on the ex- 
pedition to the fix)ntier. At that time they had also become ex- 
ceedingly distrustM of the government, in consequence of the 
various absurd reports which had become current among them as 
to its object in ordering the magistrates (then but newly appointed) 
to frame returns of the population, number of cattle possessed by 
its individuals, and the quantity of land under cultivation. Tlie 
excitement consequent on this was only subsiding when the order 
for marching to ^e frontier was issued. 
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868. — Have there not been firequent infttaiices where your owii 
authority and that of the government have been set at defiance 
by certain tribes, and allowed to do efo with impunity, no steps 
having been taken to punish them fot their contumacy ? — ^I am udt 
aware of any instances of this kind, except such as were oonnedied 
more or less with the circumstances alluded to in the preceeding 
questions. , 

359. — ^Is there the same extent of jealousy existing now as for- 
merly among the Kafir tribes within the district? — Certainly not. 
Tribal amalgMmation firoin peaceful circumstances was unknown 
until the advent of civilized government over them. Since then it 
has been progressing and is becoming general, by means of inter- 
marriages and other intercourse, which up to that time existed only 
in a Ver^ exceptional form. The efiect of tins was apparent on the 
occasion above alluded to, and enabled them to go so faCr as to con- 
sult each other as to the prudence of disobeying. This confidence 
was, however, of so recent date, that it was found too weak to over- 
come the effects of ancient feuds; and the result, as experienced by 
Mr. P^nn, was that on finding themselves arrayed for wto, stand- 
ing in each other's presem^, tikey became subject to ancien^ and 
until then latent impulses, and very serious collision was imminent; 
so much so that he felt himself compdled to disband them on the 
Spot. 

860. — What would be the effect of the introduction of convicts, 
in your opinion, on the Kafirs. !£ any escaped would they be 
likely to be admitted into any of the tribes, protected, and gafai in- 
fluence over them as leaders? — It would be decidedly bad. I do 
not^ however think that an esomed convict would attam .to thelead- 
ersh^' of any^ tribe within thte district He might coUebt a few ad- 
vedtiuous spirits around him and become trouUesome as a bush- 
ranger. Beyond the district the case would probably be different, 
and a more extended and dangerous influence might be ac- 



8)S1. — ^If the plan proposed by Local Commission for' gove!rhiiig 
the natives' witlun the district were brought into operation, would 
not the Whole* of the country be brought under such storict surveil- 
lance as'to ensure the immediate app^ension of a convict, if one 
diould esciqpe? — ^In that case no eonvict could escape through a 
location, but he might easily avoid one, and most probably always 
would do so. 

862.<*— Providing that the Home Government would advance the 
the necessary funds to carry out that plan, on condition that colo- 
nists shorold agree to admit the convicts into the district, would you 
consider' it your duty in furthering the interests of the Ki^!rs 
and the country to accede to such a proposition? — Vo. 

868. — ^In ^our despi^ of 26th Aimlj 1846, you reconunend 
the introduction of nussioxiarieli'intd the locations; was it your in- 
tention to admit membcirs of obe church only, or grant tne same 
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pmikge to an denomiDstioiis? — MjremaAhad no ezdnvre le- 
ftrence to an J particiibur chuidi. 

864. — ^What do ^Oa consider would be tiie eflfect of allowing 
aooeaa to eveiy iranstj of cccta and peraoaaions incnloaling difinent 
principlea in eacli location? — I think tbe greatest confanion woold 
ioDow, and no good be eflecied. 

365. — Are yoa of opinion that indnstrial and other schoob ea- 
taUtished among the KaSia should be left to the guidance and con- 
tioul of the missionariea solely, or under a local board appointed 
bjr the government irrespective of creed oar parefisrence to any deno- 

iparting mere secular knowledge without 



CQxreqpcmding moral aiid rdigious trainings ^ 

to do evil wiSiout implanting motives to do right. I would no^ 
iherefcap^ separate the one ^m the other. To be beneficial and 
practically useful they must go togettier. The govefnment mi^t, 
perhaps, exercise some general controul over such establishments ; 
butintheproject of diristianiiingit canonly aid by affixrding its 
s upp or t and countenance. 

866. — Would you recommend the Kafirs being settled in loca- 
tions exclusively by themsdvea^ or admit Europeans to reside 
amongst them ; ana which, in your opinion, would be most likely 
to hasten the process of dvilisation? — The process of civilisation 
might be hastened by civilised residents bemg intermingled with 
them, but I think the more immediate result would be quarrels 
and serious collision. 

867. — Would you introduce Christianity as preparitory to civili- 
sation, or habits, of dvilixation and an increased intercourse with 
Europeans as a means of christianising? — ^Asl have said befiure, I 
think they should go hand in hand. You cannot duristianise witii- 
out, to some extent at least, civilizing also, while to achieve the 
latter onlyis dangerous. 

368. 'Have the missionaries been very successful in evangelizing 

the Kafirs within the district, or have they fidled in all their efforts 
to maxe any imperceptible chsnge in the habits snd character of 
the people; if the former, name the locality, tribes, and particular 
misMWM that have made the greatest progress ?— I should not My 
that the missionaries have been verv successful, nor, on the other 
hand that they have feiled in all their eJForts. 1 have witnessed 
instances of a veiy perceptible change in the habits andcharactera 
ctf individuals theresult of missionary labors m this district, and 
i«Bidin« cm missionary institutions. But as there are many mission 
g^onJ in the district which I have notvijrited, Ifedthatby 
drawinff distincticms or mentioning names, I might subject myself 
to the charge of making invidious comparisons or even in- 

^am— Havethe Kafirs any religious creed, or any notion of a 
1^^. and does this ezerdse any moral mfluence over 
sy have no religious creed. To my mind they have % 
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a very vague and indistinct notion of a great original^ to which 
they apply . the words '' Umkulunkulu^'. (the Ghreiat Oreat), and 
'' TJmvefangangi^^ (the first appearer or edster). They believe in 
the influence of spirits upon the material world, and this belief ex- 
ercises a very considerable influence on their conduct. 

870. — ^What are the capacity, intelligence and moral feelings of 
the Kafir as compared with Europeans ; and are they such as to 
aflbrd promising hopes, both of his own civilization and of his 
future usefulness as a member of British colonial society ? — ^I do not 
think them wanting in capacity or intelligence. In moral feelings 
they are necessarily so, as compared witib civilized and educated 
Europeans. I see no absolute bar to their civilization or to their 
usefulness, in any position in which their intelligence and capacity 
may hereafter place them. 

871. — ^Do they exhibit signs of curiosity, ambition, powers of 
observation and imitation? — ^Yes. 

872. — ^Are they intelligent in the mode of cultivating the land 
and rearing cattle, and acquainted with the nature of their diseases 
and cure ? — ^As compared with the fix>ntier Kafirs at present at war 
with the Cape colony, they exhibit much greater intelligence in 
the cultivation of the soil ; but in the management of cattle I think 
they are inferior, although in this respect they are considered very 
expert by the colonists of this district. 

878. — ^Is their physical strength such as would be likely to bear 
much fatigue in manual labor ? — I think this depends venr much 
upon whether they have been to hard labor firom their youth, which 
would develop their strength. I have heard it remarked by &nn- 
ers that such as have been so circumstanced are capable of a great 
amount of endurance as regards manual labour. 

874. — ^Are bad crops common, and are any precautions adopted 
to meet such a catastrophe ? — Universal fisdlure of crops very seldom 
occurs ; partial ones almost every year. The precaution of preserve 
ing a stock from the preceeding year is genendly adopted. 

875. — Has famine in any case to your knowledge assailed the 
people? — ^Not absolute famine, but about two years ago great dis- 
tress was felt fix>m the scarcity of food. 

876. — ^Does the want of cleanliness or the prevalence of epidemic 
or endemic diseases tend to thin the population at amr particular 
period of ihe year or at greater intervals? — ^Not that I am aware 
of. ' Last year many were attacked and died of the fever, which 
appeared to afiect almost the whole of south Afirica; but the mor- 
tahty in this district was trifling compared with that beyond its 
border in the Zulu country. 

877. — Have you ascertained any local differences affecting the 
Kafirs in this respect, and traced their causes ! — I am not sufficiently 
aoiuainted with the cause which renders a large portion of the 
Zulu country so much more liable to &tal disease than this district 
to give an opinion. 
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' S87. — A recommendation waa made by the Local Goyermnent to 
enoourase the establishment of mission9 within each native location, 
hj an aUowanoe to each missionary of £50 annually-i-this met the 
approval of the Secretary of State for the Colonies ; was it subse- 
quently carried^out ; — ^to what extent, and in favour of what piirti- 
oular mission ; what has been the amount of expenditure under this 
head ; and your views as to the utility of such grants ! — 1 am not Ia 
possession of any evidence on this subject other than that pufatlished 
m the Blue Book, and on which I presume this question is found- 
^. My opiniou on this point is expressed in my letter of the 9th 
December, ^851. 

S88. — ^Do.the Elafirs now, or have ihev ever looked upon the Bji-* 
tish Gt^veniment as a paternal one ; if not, have they any just 
grounds for such an opinion ! — All their own governments are more 
or less of this character, and they naturally expected to reco^ize the 
attribute in this Gt)vemment I consider the appropriation of 
locatiQUS to their use, to be an instance in which it was shewu, but 
the subsequent uncertainty which became manifest as regards these 
appropriations, has caused distrust on this head. 

389. — ^Do they ^how any confidence in those who have proved 
themselves to be their friends, or are they naturally mistrustful t-^ 
They shew the utmost confidence in such persons. 

390. — You have hitherto, or until very recently, governed the 
Ka^s I^y your individual influence alone9 is that innuenice less now 
than formerly, or less able to cope with the difficulties of your posi- 
tion; if so, to what do you ascribe the cause ; and from whatpajr- 
ticular period da you date the change ! — I had the sole management 
of them for several years. I do not think that my personal influeuce 
qver them is much diminished, but that of my position has beeii 
very materially afifected bv various circumstances during the hujt two 
y^^ or upyrards, some of which I have eotered into more fidly in 
my letter to the Groverument of the 7th April, 1851 • 

391. — H^veyou been efficiently supported by the Local Gh>vem- 
ment ! — I must decline giving any answer to this question ta this 
Commission. 

392. — 1 perceive that in your letter of 7th April, 1851, yparepre- 
sented ta the. Local Giovemmeat the increased difficulties of your 
position, and Uie danger to be apprehended by a cpntiquance ot the 
system then in operation : Have you the official reply to that des- 
patch ! — I received no reply to it. 

393. — Were the suggestions contained in vour letter of the 9th 
December 1851 entertained, and any part of them acted upon ! — I 
do not know how far they were entertained, none were ever acted 
upon. 

394. — Have the Kafirs a recoirnized system of law or government, 
a^d have they any tradition shewing how snch a code of laws haa 
Inqien handed down to them t — '^V ^^^ ^ recognized system of 
law or government ; oral tradition firom &ther to son is the obviooa 
means by which iit has been handed down to them. 
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S96. — ^Are these lawS; or any part of them, m your opinion more 
applicable and better adapted to the Elafirs in their present state ; 
by being more conformable to their manners and morals and state 
of civilization, than those framed by a civilized people ; if the latter, 
m^k the distinction ! — In my opinion they are most* certainly bet- 
ter adapted for them in their present state than laws applicable to a 
civilized people, the^ exercise a far greater and more extensive per- 
sonal restraint than is necessary for inen under more advanced cir- 
cumstances. 

•396.— What are the principles that seem to have guided the fra- 
mers of these laws ? — They scarcely appear to have been fraihed in 
the sense attached to that term, but to nave grown out of circum- 
stances and rendered binding by usage and custom ;* their principles 
are generally just as regards individuals, and great care is taken *to 
secure the aggrandisement of the chiefs. ' 

397. — Are the penal laws themselves cruel and rigorously enfor- 
ced, or is the law and the practice characterized by a spirit of hu- 
manity t — Their penal laws are included under the general term of 
'' witchcraft,^ these are extreme and cruelly severe m their punish- 
ments, and in independent tribes they are carried out witn ^reat 
rigour. According to my view the term translated by us as ^^ vntch- 
craft^^ includes every criminal misdemeanour. 

398. — Do all the various tribes within the district recognize one 
established law, or is a particfalar law in force only in one particular 
tribe ! — The leading features are recognized by all — ^minor differences 
are however met with in almost every tribe. 

399.^— Are the Kafirs particularly fond of litigationf, and after what 
manner do they generally conduct their cases I — ^Yes ; .their cases 
are generally tried before the chief, and counsellors acting as' 
jmrors. 

40(). — Oannot ail crimes, however black their character, with the • 
solitary exception of witchcraft be compounded for b^ ^yment in 
money or kind ! — As I have before said every crime is included in 
the general term '* witchcraft,^^ which appears to me to constitute 
their penal code. It is, however, nevertneless true that many se- 
rious crimes can be and are compounded for by payment. ^ 

401. — Has not the crime of murtler comnutted by Kafirs been 
compounded for by you as Diplomatic Agent ; what were the in- 
ducements to this line of policy; was it done by the direction' of 
Government or otherwise ; how many instances of this nafure have 
occurred ; what was the fine imposed in each individual case^ and 
how disposed of? — ^I have never in any capacity compounded for 
the crime of murder. Instances have occurred in which murders 
have been committed, and where, from the absence of any evidence 
beyond the bare &ct of the murder having been perpetrated, no 
trial according to our law has taken place, and the only resource 
has been to fall back upon theirs, whidi makes the whole tribe re- ' 
sponsible until it rids itself of such responsibility by furnishing the 
evidence and producing the murderer. Other cases have t>ccurred 
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in which the Crown Prosecutor (in whom alone resides the option of 
trying them) has declined to prosecute for want of sufficient evi- 
dence^ but wherever practicable the criminals have been tried and 
some have been executed. Th^ fines on such occasions have been 
used for Government purposes. 

402. — ^Is it not a fsict that the wealthiest Kafirs are invariably 
selected and pointed out as the * Tagati^ or witch^ when persons are 
sick or die^ and thai in all cases sickness^ disease, and death are as- 
cribed to witchcraft, never to natural causes? — ^As regards the Ka« 
firs on the frontier of the Cape Colony, I should answer the first 
part of this question as a general proposition in the affirmative, but 
as regards the natives in this district, I have not found it so. I ap- 
pend an extract from a message sent me by a chief who keeps up 
more state and rules over a more organized tribe than any other in 
the district, namely, Fakadi, as also one from Dibinyiks;, and I think 
Ihey express the feelings of most of them on this point; they are 
as follows : — 

Statement of XJmMatelay a messenger of the chief Fakadi^ re- 
lative to the witchcraft case of Makandile— 
" Fakadi wishes the Goveminent to ponder well the drcumstances of " Aba- 
takati." He wishes it to be borne in mind that a chief prizes his men 
most, that his greatness depends upon the number of them, that conse- 
quently they cherish and are always ready to increase them. That the Go- 
vernment loves its subjects and chiefs love their men, that the chiefs never 
wish to kill, eat up, or drive away any of them unless they are fully satis- 
fied of their guilt, and that they are dangerous to the community. Pa^kadi 
IS well assured of the guilt of Makandile of the death of his (Pakadi's) sis* 
ter, and but for the respect he has for the (Government he would have him 
put to death ; this respect was so great that he saw it although his eyes 
were dark. The Government does not beheve in the efficacy of witchcrait 
to kill peo|)le, the Abatakati rejoice at this, because they see they can per- 
petrate their designs without molestation, and under its protection. And 
Makandili at this moment regrets that he did not destroy him (PtJcadi), as 
well as his sister ; the Government must not think we eat up Abatakati 
because we want their cattle, it is not so ; we would gladly surrender the 
cattle into the hands of the Government provided it would forfeit them, 
and not give them back to the claimants. And although we prize men, 
we think for one life another should be given. Let the Government wdf 
consider this and not protect murderers at the expense of the lives of inno- 
cent people and chiefs. I may not refuse to obey any order of the Go- 
vernment, but I trust the circumstances will be well considered." 

Message from Dibinyika relative to the witchmdt case of 
MaUanga and Mapoya. 

" Dibinyika believes that the culprits have caused by witchcraft and poison 
the death of several of his family and tribe ; he respected his Government, 
he did not kill them, he stated his case, he was told it would be referred be 
the Lieut. Governor, and he has rested in expectation the culprits have left 
his tribe ; they have their wives and their daughters, they will get cattle 
and their sons will work for them and procure them many— mine are 
dead." 
As regards the last part of the question I mast answer in the nega- 
tive. 
403. — Have your decisions been generally submitted to by the obiefs, 

M 6 
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and 80 far as you know acquiesced in by the people ; and has no resist- 
ance been offered to them even when involving penal consequences 7— - 
YeSy I believe universally, I am not aware of any resistance having been 
offered to any of them. 

404. — ^have you had frequent occasion to punish refractory Kafirs by 
fine and forfeiture, and in what have those fines consisted ? — Occasions 
to do so have not been frequent, but when necessary the fines have been 
in pattle. 

405. — ^Will you furnish the Commission with a list of the fines im« 
posed by you within any given period during your agency, say the last 
two years, specifying the crimes for which such fines were inflicted 7^' 
— During the last two years I have had very little to do with the manage- 
ment of the natives. Petty cases have been brought before me, in some of 
which petty fines have been inflicted, but noue for any political misde- 
meanour. A list of these I can furnish by the next sitting of the Commis- 
sion if required, but having been absent on public duty for the last four 
weeks, I am unable to append it to this answer iii time to be printed witb 
it. This question was left unanswered at the moment because it required 
the labor of compiling a tabular statement from the books. The duty above 
alluded to intervened and prevented any further attention being paid to it 
until this day, March 19, 1853. 

406. — Will you state in what manner fines and forfeitnres have 
been disposed of, whether paid into the treasury or given as rewards 
to other Kafirs ; in either case to what extent !— The disposal of 
fines and forfeitures for ofiTencea against the government, is very 
much affected by the number of people employed to exact Uiem ; for 
example, when several chiefs were reqmred to assist with their 
force to expel some Iribes from the Klip Kiver and place them under 
the Drakensberg, a quantity of cattle were seized m punishment of 
their disobedience ; out of thesejthe various chiefs who assisted in this 
tluty were rewarded, and the remainder placed at the disposal of go- 
vemirent. In other cases but three or four men have been em- 
ployed, who have also been rewarded for their advices from the fine 
imposed, and the remainder disposed of for government purposes, aa 
it might direct. Fines have, however, been comparatively very few. 
The greatest number of messengers have been employed, and by fitf 
the largest amount of cattle have been adjudicated in the settlement 
of disputes among themselves. To carry out a decision it is almost 
invariably necessary to employ a special messenger, and he receives 
pavment for his services from the party he benefits. It would re- 
quire a large expenditure to keep up an establishment of messengers 
sufficient for this purpose, and unless each case is made to pay its 
own expenses, a great difficulty would arise in carrying out any de- 
cision. 

407. — Will you read to the Commission the Royal Instructions, 
of 8th March, 1848, and the local Ordinance of 23rd June, 1849, 
specially referring to this matter, and state whether they have been 
systematically adhered to by you and the Kafir magistrates f— I sub- 
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- mit the Ordinance which embodies the Royal Instructions, and as 
far as I know I believe they have been adhered to. 

[No. 3.— 1849.] 

(Signed) M . WEST. 

ORDINANCE. 
Exutcted by the Lieutenant Governor of the District of Natal, with the advice and 

consent of the Legislative Council thereof. 
Far repeaUng $o much ttf the Ordinance, No, 12, 1845, as it inconaisiant with a 
Prodamatum issued hy the Lieutenant Governor qf the District of Natal, on the 
2lst day qfjune, 1849» ond with the provisions qf this Ordinanoe; tmd for 
providing for the better Adminisfration of Justice among the Natives, 

Vi^HEREIAS on the 2l8tday of June, 1849* the Lieutenant Governor issued 
^ ^ the following Proclamation, to wit :— 

PROCLAMATION 
By His Honor MARTJN WEST, Esquire, JAeut, Governor, admtmstering the 
Government qf the District qf. Natal, 

X^HEREAS Her Most Gracious Majesbr the Queen was pleased by Instruc- 

^^ tions addressed to the Officer for the time being, administering the Go- 
vernment of the District of Natal, dated at Buckingham Palace, on the Eighth day 
of March, Eighteen Hundred and Forty-eight, under the Royal Sign Manual ana 
Signet, and with the advice of the Privy Council, amongst otha things to di- 
rect:— 

" Twenty Eighth. — ^And whereas the said District of Natal is inhabited by nu- 
merous Tnbes Natives of the said District, or of the Countries thereunto adja- 
cent, whose ignoranee and habits unfit them for the duties of civilized life, ana it 
is necessary to place them under special control, until, haidn^; been duly capacitat- 
ed to understand such duties, they may reasonably be required to render ready 
obedience to the Laws in force in the said District. We do hereby declare it to 
be Our Will and Pleasure, that you make known by Proclamation to Our loving 
Subjects, and all other persons residing in the said District, that in assuming the 
Sovereignty thereof. We have not interfered with, or abrogated, any Law, Cus- 
tom, or Usage prevailing among the Inhabitants previously to the assertion of 
Soveretgntv over the said District, except so far as the same may be repugnant to 
tiie gen^^ principles of humanity recognized throughout the whole civihzed world* 
and that we have not interfered with, or abrogated the power which the Lews, 
Customs, and Usages of the Inhabitants vested in the said Chiefs, or in any other 
persons m authority among them, but that in all transactions between themselves; 
and in all crimes committed by any of them, against the Persons or Property of 
any of them, the said Natives are (subject to the conditions already stated) to^ad- 
minister justice towards each other as they had been used to do in former timesi 
provided, nevertheless, and we do hereby reserve to ourselves ftill ptoW^ ^alkl ai- 
thority as we from time to time shall see occasion, to amendihe^ iMv Df^ilfid 
Natives, and to provide for the better administration of Jkuiiti ai^i^^Hlieni,' as 
may be found practicable." * '< l'^. r. t, ; c-. 

NOW, THEREFORE, I, the Lieutenant Governor, administffing dicPGovera- 
ment of the district of Natal, do hereby so ^irOeliim tier jKAgttty'8'ttoy4l Will 
and Pleasure accordingly. 

GOD SAVE THE QUERVl 

Given under my Hand and the Public Seal of the district, at Pieteimaritzburg^ 
this 21st day of June, 1849. 

(Signed) M. WEST. 

By Command of His Honor the Lieutemnt Governor, 

(Signed) D. M(X)DIE, 

Stcretary to Govenunent. 

And Whereas, in order to give effect to Her Majesty's s^ Instructiojtis, ,it is 
necessary that the Ordinance No* 13, 1845, entitoled, " Orainance for -cstablisli* 
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ing the Roman Dutch Law in ^and for the District of Natal/^ and all other Laws 
and Ordinances, in so far as the same are at variance with, or repugnant to. Her 
Majesty's said Instruction, should be repealed ; 

And whereas justice has been hitherto administered among the said Natives, 
with advantage to themselves, and to ths public peace and tranquility of the dis- 
trict, by the diiefs and others in authority among them, under the special con- 
trol, direction, and revision however of an Officer hiUierto denominated the Di- 
plomatic Agent, acting under the authority and instructions of the Lieutenant Go- 
vernor, whom l^e several Native Chiefs and Tribes have hitherto regarded as their 
Supreme Chief, and to whom they have voluntarily yielded the same respect and 
obedience which they have been accustomed to yield to Supreme Chiefs of their 
own race ; and it is expedient in pursuance of the power reserved by Her Majesty 
to amend the Native Laws, and provide for , the better administration of Justice 
among them, that this salutary control should be continued ; 

1. Be it therefore enacted, that ft-om and after the date of the promulgation of 
this Ordinance, the said Ordinance No, 12, 1845, and all other Laws and Ordin- 
ances, in so far only as the same are at variance with, or repugnant to. Her Ma- 
jesty's said Instruction, and to any of the provisions of this Ordinance, shall be, 
and the same are hereby repealed accordingly. 

2. And be it enacted, that it shall and may be lawful for the Lieutenant Go* 
vemor to appoint any fit and proper person or persons, with authority to control^ 
revise, and direct the administration of Justice according to the Native Law 
throughout this Dbtrict, or in such parts of the same as to him may seem fit ; 
Provided, however, that all such fines and forfeitures, as, according to the Native 
Law or Usage, would accrue to the Supreme Chief, or to such person or 
persons as aforesaid, shall be paid into the Treasury of the District. 

3. And be it enacted, that there shall be an appeal to the Lieutenant Governor, 
acting with the advice of the Executive Council of this District, for the time being; 
in all casea whatsoever between Natives, and which have been tried according to 
Native Law, and that the decision of the £aid Lieutenant Governor, so acting as 
aforesaid, shall be final. 

4. And be it enacted, that the Lieutenant Governor of this District, shall hold 
and enjoy over all the Chiefs and Natives in this District, all the power and autho- 
rity whidi, according to the Laws, Customs, and Usages of the Natives, are held 
and enjoyed by any Supreme or paramount Native Chief, with full power to ap- 
point and remove me subordinate Chiefs, or other authorities amons them. 

5. And be it enacted, that all Crimes heretofore committed, or whidi may here- 
after be committed, by any of the said Natives against the PmoDB or Property of 
any of them, as well as all transactions between themselves, shall be cogi^zable 
according to the Native Law, under the provisions of this Ordinance, and not 
otherwise ; and that all acts, matters, and things, and all decisions, or judgments 
l^eretofore done or performed, or pronounced, or executed by any of the said Chieft, 

or 0f^i8r n^rsons in authority among them, or by anv Officer acting mider the 
fuaftiaatj oC-jthi^ Qrftiah Government, in pursuance of Native Law, Usage, or Cus- 
|(nn#, ssak-b^, . an4 .4^ same are hereby ratified and confirmed ; subject only 
to ue revisnn and final decision of the Lieutenant Governor, so acting in Appeal 
asafor^i^d,^ . i,- ^ 

. 6k AB^b^*i^*$a9\/iifiA, mt iil];^Q4iciers, Chiefs, and Persons as aforesaid, who 
.shall so have acted as Ust aforesaid, prior to the passing of this Ordinance, shall 
be, and they are hereby joiitiy and severally indemnified, freed and discharged 
from, and against all action^, suits, prosecutions, and penalties whatsoever, under 
the Colonial or Roman Dutrn Law, for or on account, or in respect of all or any 
acts, matters, and things wiatsoever done, ordered, directed, or authorized l^ 
them so acting in pursuance of Native Law, Custom, or Usage. 

7. And be it enacted, tiiat all Crimes which may be deem«l repugnant to the 
general princip];ies> of humanity recognized throughout the whole Civilized World, 
whidi have heretofore been, or may hereafter be committed by any of the said 
Natives against tibe Persons or Property of any of them, shall be only sobject to 
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proBeeation in the Colonial Courts at the instance of the Crown Prosecutor, and 
not otherwise. 

8. And be it enacted, that this Ordinance shall take effect from and after the 
date of the pronjulgation thereof. 

GOD SAVE THE QUEEN ! 
Given at Pietermaritzburg;, in the District of Natal, this 23rd day of June, 

1849. 

By Command of the Lieutenant Governor, 

(Signed) D. MOODIE, 

Secretary to Government. 

By Order of the Le^lative Council, 

W. J. DUNBAR MOODIE, 

Acting Clerk to the Legislative Council* 

408.-^— Were not resident agents or ma^strates to each Ideation 
recommended by the Commission for locatm^ natives, of which you 
were a member,, and were not yon consulted m the selection of suit- 
able officers hy the government ! — Such officers were 4*econmiendod 
by the Commission. In answer to the latter part of your question, 
I beg to refer you to to a despatch from Lieutenant Governor Pine 
to the Secretary of State, published in Blue Book for 1851, page 57, 
dated October 7th, 1850. 

Government House, Natal, Oetober 7, 1850. 
Sir, — I have the honor to inform your Excellency that, aubject to the approval of 
yourself and the Right Hon. the Secretary of State, I have appointed the following gen- 
tlemen to be magistrates ol Kafir locaticns, with a salary of ;e^00 per annum eadi, ^30 
per annum house-rent, and Is. 6d. per diem forage allowanoe in lien of tmveUing ex- 
penses. 

Bfr. Mesham, to be magistrate of the Inanda location ; lilr. George Bungler Tliomson 
to be magistrate of the Umsinvati location ; Mr. G. R. Peppercorn, to be magistrate of 
the Incp&na location ; and Bir. James Cleghom, to be magistrate of the Umvoti loca- 
tion. 

2. The first of these genUemen was strongly recommended for the appointment by 
the Lord Bishop of Cape Town, when I had the pleasure of seehkg h&m in this district, 
and Mr. Meshttn's eharactur justifies his lordship's recommendation. Mr. G. Rinf^ 
Thomson was the bearer of a letter of introduction from Earl Grey and Mr. Chapmao, 
of the Colonial Office, in Downing Street; independently, however, of sudi recommend- 
ation, his abilities, attainments, and diaracter, and the remarkable fodUty with which l|a 
has in a short space of time acquired a very considerable knowledge of the Kafir lan- 
guage, would have pointed him out for such an ofllce. Mr. Pepperooni also brou^it a 
tetter of introduction of Earl Grey. He has sinre been temponrfly employed in Ifaa 
service of this government with credit to himself. Mr. Cl^om has been for some 
time employed in the office of Mr. Shepstone, the diplomatae agent, by whom he has besn 
recommended to me for his present appointment. 

3. The importance of theae appointments is, however, so great, and the duties con* 
nected with Uiem are of so peculiar a character, that any opinion as to the fitness fbf 
them of men untried in the management of uncivilised people, however great their talents 
may be in other respects, is extremely liable to' error. The efficient discharge of sudi 
duties requires tact, great command of temper, and other qualities^ the abeenee of whidi 
would not necessarily disqualify persons frmn holding ether offices in the public aervioeb 
but would be fital to the usefulness of ofiSioers having to control the unbridled passagns 
of savages. These considerations have led me to make the above-mentioned appoint- 
ments for the period of one year only, leaving it open to the Lieutenant Governor to 
confirm or reo\ove any of the persons holding th^pi, as he may at his discretion deem it 
proper. I have been the more induced to adopt this course, because a man may be un- 
nt for an office of this character, without his superiors being able to point to any speoefic 
foult which, in accordance with the general usage of the public servica, would render bis 
removal justifiable. I need not assore your Exoellencv that I shall exercise this discre- 
tion with the greatest car^ and with the assistance of the best advice I can obtam, more 
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eipecially that of Bilr. Shepstone, but I tincerelj hope and beliefe Ant, with the .oob- 
■ent of youTjelf and Earl Grey, it will be my pleasant doty to con&nn all theM appoint- 
ments. 

4. I have filled np these offices at once, before attempting to lay down and eazrj into 
execution any complete scheme for the general goremment of the natives in the dis- 
trict, because I am of opinion, in which Mr. Shepstone ooncnrs, that more spedftc in- 
formation in regard to the peeoliar drcomstances of the people of each location is re- 
quired, befoie such a system could be well managed. The district is inhabited by such 
a variety of tribes, differing from each other in their mode of self-government, in the 
degree of their advancement towards civilisation, and in other respects, that it may be 
found necessary not to adopt one uniform mode of government for all the locations^ but 
to modify the system so as to suit the circumstances of any one or more of them. 

5. With the view of gaining such knowledge, I have directed the magistrates already 
appointed to colleet a variety of statistical and other information ; when this is obtained, 
I hope, if not sooner, to lay before your Ezcelleney and Earl Grey such a sdiema for 
the government of the natives of the district, mainly based upon the admirable suggca- 
tiona contained in Earl Grey's Despatch, No. 400, of the 30th of November, 1849, as 
shall appear most h'kely to conduce to the temporal and eternal welfare o^ the interesting 
people whom the Almighty has been pleased to commit to dor care. 

I have, &C. 
(Signed) BENJ. C. C. PINE. 

Lieut-Governor* 
His Excellency the Governor-General, Cape Town. 

409. — Do you not date the declension of yonr power and influ- 
ence, and the great change that has taken place in the condtrct 
and character of the Kafirs, from Ihe date of such appointments ?— 
I was always anxious for these appointments, and I do not date 
from them the effect you mentioa ; several circumstances comr 
bined to complicate and render more difficult the manage- 
ment of the natives, as well as to affect my position over them* 
Shortly after these appointments were made, the effects of European 
emigration, the excitement consequent upon the attempt to com- 
pile the statistical returns required from the magistrates, the order 
to proceed on an expedition to the frontier of the Cape Colony^ 
and subsequent events which it is not necessary to mention, dl 
had this tendency. 

;410. — What is the nature and extent of authority vested in the 
hlinds of the Kafir magistrates ; are they subordinate to you as Dip- 
lomatic Agent, or otherwise ? — The magistrates being the only 
eiriliased representatives of government in th^ir locations had ne* 
cek)^)^ extensive authority placed in their hands ; all cases aris* 
ing in t /ir jurisdictions are decided by them, and all orders from 
the gov^rntoienl are conveyed to their people through them ; they 
correspoti^ed with the government through me until August 1850. 

411. — Was an abstract of t}ie native laws drawn up by yon and 
placed in their bands for their guidance, or on what principles, 
and by what instructions, Were their duties regulated r — It was 
found exceedingly difficult to draw up ^ny code of instructions 
which might be of general application ; it was therefore necessai^ 
to leave much to tho discretion of the officers themselves, until 
sufficient information could be obtained for the purpose, as ex- 
plained in Lieutenant Governor Pipers despatch above quoted. 

412. — ^What have been the results of these appointments ; have 
they realized the anticipation of the Commissioners; if hot, what,iQ 
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your opinion, has mainly contributed to their failure ? — They baye* 
not realized the anticipations of the CotiimLqsion, chiefly m ^my 
opinion because, Ist, Their appointment was too long delaybd ; 
2nd, They were appointed without any assistants or staff; and 
8rd, On account of the difficulties they had to contend with, inci- 
dental to the occurrences already alluded to, which took place soon 
after their appointment ; and such as necessarily arise in conse- 
quence of the rery limited knowledge they possessed of the peo- 
ple's language over whom they ruled; thus it will be seen that 
these functionaries in addition to being placed in a most critical 
position, were surrounded by very serious difficulties. 

413. — ^Are the Kafirs superstious and believers to any extent in 
supernatural agency ; is this countenanced by their law^ and does 
it govern partly through its influence ? — Yes. 

414. — Are they wedded to any particular customs or habits; 
and would it be advisable by any direct law to interfere with them ? 
— Most. certainly they are wedded to the habits and customs of 
their forefathers, and I should think any interference with them 
must, to prove successful, be of a very indirect and gradual cha- 
racter. 

415. — Are yon aware that on the establishing of the missions in 
this country no difficulty was found in obtaining hearers, — that 
their day as well as Sabbath schools were numerously attended^ 
until a rumour was circulated aipong the people, that it was the 
btention of the missionaries to subvert all their established customs, and 
that all suddenly discontinued .their attendance simultaneouslv at all the 
stations^ and that subsequently eveiy effort has Ibeen \nefiectual to secure ik 
return of confidence? — I am aware of this bdng ihci case, although not 
simultaneously^ and think it a perfectly natural rendt. 

4 1 6. — Would not the combination you speak of at the time ^f the-Com- 
mando being agitated — and the unitv of purpose and action in riggard^to 
the non-attendance at the mission schools go to prove that whenever ' £ar 
attempt is made to deprive the Kafirs of any particular privilege, cr.Mib- 
vert any established custom, they will unite as one man to resist it ? — I 
view the combination against proceeding on the Commando to be entirely 
distinct in its features from the general non-attendance on Sund^ and other 
schools — the former proves that whenever any measure of t^e GovemmeB^ 
unites their sympathies against us they will combine for resistance in one 
way or another — the latter, I conceive, proves no more than that they par- 
take in coounou with all fallen humanity of a natural aversion to that whidi 
is good. 

417. — ^Are you aware of anv natives attending industrial or other schools 
within the district, except the children of members of the mission, and 
those receiving payment mr such attendance ? — I am not, neither do I 
know of any except missionary schools beine in existence. 

418. — Do you think that industrial schoms being established throughout 
the country, would be of any service unlcad a cw^:7"^«^nr attendance be 
enforced ? — I think some measure might be resorted to founded uu uieir 
own ideas and customs, which would have the effect of inducing attendance 
at such schools, but without some inducement apart from the advantages 
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of edacatioQ think the schools would be poorlj attended ; in dvilised 
countries some authority is necessary to this end. 

419. — Have you prepared the paper you promised to supply the Com- 
mission on the superstitions and customa of the Kafirs ^ — I shall submit 
my remarks on the four heads proposed in the instructions at the close of 
this examination. 

420. — Have the Kafirs any tradition of t leir early history ? — ^Very lit- 
tle, and that very indistinct, I think the 8ta:e of warfare in which the la^ 
two generations naye been so constantly engaged, have caused them to be 
lost. 

421 . — Are the whole of the tribes in South Africa from the same origin f 
I believe it is the opinion of men who have investigated this subject more 
than I have, that most of them have a common origin. 

422. — Is the language of the Kafir residing witHn the district of Natal 
different from that generally spoken by the surroundinjB; barbarous tribes ; 
or is it a dialect merely of one common language 7 — The language spoken 
by all Kafir tribes between the Cape colony and DelafiK)a Bay under or on 
the coast side of the Drakensberg, is one with dialectic or local differences. 
I have a.^ understood that the Bechuana language is so nearly allied to 
it as to be looked upon bv some as a kindred dialect. 

423. — As a people is the spirit of revenge and hatred of their enemies 
implacable and inexorable, ^nd the law of retaliation their only rule for the 
reconcilement of differences? — ^The Spirit of revenge with them, as wiUi all 
savage nations, is very strong, but it can neiihor be implacable nor inexora- 
ble, for in many places in this district, the bitterest enemies of former times 
are living togewer as neighbours, cultivating the same fields, and mixing 
together in daily social intercourse. 

424. — ^Are offences against persons and property on the increase among 
the natives; if so, to what cause do you attribute it? — I do not think 
that offences against persons and p/operty among themselves are on ihe 
increase, . 

425;_.Aro the Kafirs distingiiished for bravery or ^cowardice ; 
ve ihe^*proud or modest ; hospitable or inimical to strangers ; cruel 
of buinane ; cbnficling or distrusting ; witty or obtuse i — ^Where 
disciplined as under the Zulu power they are distinguished for 
their contempt of danger ; without this discipline I think Uiem far 
below the frontier Kafirs in this respect. The extremes of pride 
9nd modesty are not very distinguished characteristics among tnem ; 
hospitality to strangers I think is; they are reckless and cruel 
when excited, and as regards the other qualities mentioned, I 
should say they were possessed in like proportion as in other peo- 
ple. 

426. — Are they naturally peaceable or warlike ; patriotic or coa* 
mopolite; industrious or idle; sober or debauched; frank or de* 
ceilful ; liberal or parsimonious ; honest or thievish ? — ^They are 
exciteable and warlike ; their patriotism developes itself more in 
their zeal for their chiefs than their country ; the^ are generally 
idle ; not so debauched as might be supposed ; deceitful and grasp- 
ing, but in many instances frank and liberal among themselves, and 
although I believe that any continued relaxation of control would 
make thieves of them, they are far from being generally so now. 
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427. — Do you apprehend that the present moral churM^i^r of 
these people results more immediately from the influe^c^ of s\sx]s 
and climate ? — I am unable to give an opinion as to what influence 
the soil and climate may exercise on a peoples' morals. 1 have long 
thought these people to have once been in a far more advanced state 
of civilization and morality than they are now, and that they have 
degenerated from that state; I found Ihis^ opinion upon observing 
what I conceive to be traces of institutions among them which have 
fallen into disuse. 

428. — Are the affections and passions of the Kafirs strong or 
otherwise ? — I believe them to be so. 

420. — Does the principle of honor actuate or influence them ? 
— Yes, in their transactions with each other, I think it does. 

430. — Have their songs and dances chiefly a tendency to war and 
predatory enteiprize ? — Yes, but they have appropriate songs for 
most of their occupations. 

431. — Do you think thatftbe habit of carrying with them on 
their journeys, weapons of waifare, and having their war dances, 
keeps alive an inclination for war and blooodshed ? — War dances 
certainly keep alive such an inclination, but I do not think car- 
rying nbout with them on their journeys weapons of defence can 
have much tendency in that direction. 

432. — Has any attempt been made to put doi^n such practises, 
if so, with what success has it been attended ? — War dances have 
been prohibited, except on permission being obtained from the 
seat of government, as I have already stated in a former answer, 
and I believe up to a recent period that prohibition has been ob« 
served. 

433. — Are you aware to what extent refugees from tribes bor- 
dtring on Natal are coming into this country 1 — I am unable to 
fcay what is the number of refuf:ees coming into this district in 
any given time. I believe the influx to be very much over esti- 
mated, altliough a considerable accession to our population takes 
place annually from individual refugees who leave their all in 
Panda's hands for the sake of enjoying the liberty and safety to 
their persons which living under this government affords them. 

434. — Are you aware that from 200 to 300 Amaswasis, a tribe 
lately conquered by Panda, have sought refuge with Langabulela, 
under the Quathlamba : has not a deputation waited upon you to 
ask permission to remain in this country ; if so, have you granted 
such permission, or taken measures to expel them should they re- 
main r — I am aware that some of this tribe have entered this dis- 
trict, but I Lnow not how many. A deputation from its chief 
sought the permission of the government to remain, which the 
Lieutenant Governor refused, and the chief and tribe have respect- 
ed the refusal and kept out ; not to a number of individuals be- 
longing to it, who have, nevertheless, entered the district in a des- 
titute condition. To expel these would bo next to an iraj>ossibilit>, 
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;wHh^i«^ Aistmbing the whole of the countnr. I befiete Caplun 
Pk aben hae (kftdieeeded in plaoidg many of them in the senice of 
farmers fbt a given period. 

435. — Hare you any idea of numbers of Zulus arriving here 
from time to time, professedly for the purpose of obtaining em- 
ployir^ent from the Europeans^ who aid neither more nor less than 
spies or political agents froui Panda ?— It is q uito impossible ta 
form any idea as to this. 

^ 436. — In the event of Panda invading this country do you an- 
ticipate any large numbers of Kafirs residing within the dbtrict 
joining his army ?— No. 

437.— Have the Kafirs a general knowledge of the various 
plantSi and their properties, or of natural history ; and is each dis- 
tinguished by a characteristic name, and to what purpose is this 
knowledge applied ? — I do not ihink they have any extensive 
knowledge of this subject; one family or tribe knows and uses one 
particular plant, and another a different one for the same purpose; 
they are chiefly used for medicinal purposes in diseases of human 
beings or stock ; a knowledge of vegitable poisons also exists 
amongst them, whtch they sometimes employ to destroy life; each 
has its particular name. 

433. — Looking to the present and past experience of the Cape 
and Natal are you of opinion that even although England does put 
matters right in both places now, that there is much liklihood of 
their remaining so under the present form of government in these 
settlements, or would you expect more satisfactory results if the 
civilized inhabitants had a voice in the management of their own 
affairs,? — •! do not think the cases are quite parallel ; as regards 
Natal, I believe that if the civilized inhabitants had a voice in the 
management of their own affairs, and those of the natives as well, 
a very decided result would be precipitated, judging from the opin* 
ions on this subject elicited since the sittings of this Commission* 
My views of representative iastituions have already been stated in 
a former part of my evidence. 

439. — Do you consider Natal is at present fitted for the intro- 
duction of representative institutions ; if so, in what manner would 
'ou propose the Kafirs being represented ? — ^I cannot consider a 
country with a population like that of Natal, fit for representative 
institutions, for the reasons, amoniic others, which I have already 
stated in my answer to question 248. 

T. SHEPSTONE. 
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